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Council Chamber , Whitehall , November 22, 1843. 

» 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of 
.Council on Education. 


The Committee of Council have before them the Orders in 
Council, dated the 3rd day of June, 1839, and the 10th of 
August, 1840, together with their Minutes of the 24t$i September, 
1839, and the 3rd December, 1839, and also a Supplementary 
Minute of December, 1840. ' 

Their Lordships having considered the objects to which the 
grants made by Parliament for the Promotion of Education in 
Great Britain are applicable under these Orders and Minutes, are 
of opinion that, without departing from the principles upon which 
they are framed, other modes of distribution may be adopted so as. 
further to promote the improvement and extension of Elementary 
Education. 


School 'mq/steri? Houses. 

Their Lordships will make grants towards the providing or 
enlarging of houses of Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses where 
School-rooms have been erected (either with aid from the Par- 
liamentary Grant, or otheiwise) ; but where no house has been 
built, or no sufficient dwelling been provided, for the Master or 
Mistress, upon the following conditions : — 

L That the School for which such house or dwelling is Jo be 
built or enlarged, has been conveyed to Trustees for the Educa- 
tion ot the Children of the Poor. 

2. That their Lordships are satisfied, by the report of their 
Inspector, that the School is efficiently conducted. 

3. That the right of inspection of the School is secured by the 
’ deed of trust, or by an endorsement \hereon. 

4. That the site and premises are to be conveyed to Tmstees, 
as a residence for the Master or Mistress. 
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5. That their Lordships are satisfied, by the report of their 
Architect, that the proposed building will be substantial in 
structure and sufficient in size, the Subscribers or Trustees being 
otherwise at liberty to select their own plans. 

6. That their Lordships are satisfied with the amount of local 
contributions to the new building. 

Apparatus for School- Roortls. 

The Committee of Council will also make grants towards 
enabling the Trustees or Managers of any School to piovide the 
School-room suitably with furniture and apparatus which may be 
hecessaiy, in the first instance, to enable them to commence 
teaching in the School ; and that not only in the case of new 
Schools, but where it is proposed to establish a Day School where 
a Sunday School only has previously been kept. 

T / a inhuj S( hools. 

The Committee have further considered the mode in which 
they can assist in the establishment of Normal Schools for the 
training of Masters and Mistresses ; and in future, if, upon con- 
sideration of any application for a^l to such Schools which may 
be brought before them, they slihll think fit to accede to that 
application, they will confine their grant to a propoition of the 
original expense of the building, and will not, in any ease, make 
an annual grant towards the maintenance of such School. 

The Committee will require that, in future, all applications 
for aid to Ndcmal Schools shall be conveyed to them thiough the 
Committee of the National Soeietj, or that ol the Butish and 
Foreign School Society. 

The Committee will also require that the inspection of the 
Normal School receiving such aid shall be secured by the deed of 
trust ; and also, that the site and premises of such school shall 
be conveyed to Trustees, for the Training of Masters and 
Mistresses. ^ 

* ^ 

Inspection. • 

The Committee of Council have also had under their consi- 
deration the inadequacy of their piesent means of rendering the 
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Inspection of Schools which have been aided by the Parliamentary 
Grant effectual for its object, inasmuch as there lias hitherto been 
one Inspector only appointed for all the Schools in connexion* with 
the National Society and the Established Church, throughout 
England and Wales; and another for the Schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society. 

Their Lordships jvill therefore recommend to Her Majesty to 
appoint, as soon as may be, such an additional number of In- 
spectors as will be sufficient to insure a periodical inspection in 
the most populous and manufacturing districts, once, at least, in 
e\ory half year, of those Schools connected with file National 
Society or the Established Church which have been aidfed by th& 
public grants. * 

In like manner their Lordships will provide for a periodical in- 
spect ioirof the Schools in connexion with the British and Foreign 
School Society in those districts. 

Their Lordships cannot doubt that the effects of such a system 
of Inspection will be the improvement of the Schools visited,* 
as well as an increase of local efforts to promote Elementary 
Education ; and they w ill thereby be enabled hereafter to de- 
termine whether it may not be expedient to provide, in a similar 
manner, for a periodical Inspection of other districts. 

Grants in Poor and Populous Places. 

Their Lordships are prepared to give full effect to that portion 
of the Order of the 3rd of June, 1839, which contemplates the 
making of larger grants towards the erection of Schools in poor 
and populous places than are required elsewhere; and they will, 
in all cases whatever, consider the amount of grant to be made 
without reference to the plan of any proposed School having been 
drawn by their Architect. 
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’ Council Chamber , Whitehall, Jan . 16, 1844. 

Their Lordships having referred to that part of their Minute of 
22nd JNov. 1843, which regards Normal Schools for the training 
of Masters and Mistresses, think it desirable to determine what 
information they will require from applicants for aid towards the 
building of such Schools, and also to define, with more precision, 
Ae proportion of the original expense of the building of such 
Schools for which they will, under the Minute, make grants 
in cases where they may think fit to accede to such applica- 
tions. 

Their Lordships will, in the first instance, require Answers to 
the several Queries contained in the list hereunto annexed ; and 
if they should require further information, they will, if necessary, 
direct their Inspector to go to the place where the School is pro- 
posed to be built, and to repoit to them. 

If their Lordships should, in cor^equence of such inquiries, be 
satisfied that the application ought to be acceded to, they will 
make a grant o*f a sum of money equal to 50/. for eveiy pupil 
which the proposed building is calculated to accommodate ; that 
b fca"say, — if it is to accommodate ten pupils, 500/. • if twenty 
pupils, 1000/., and so on. * 

Their Lordships will also grant the usual rate of aid toward* 
the erection of the Model Schools. 
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QUESTIONS to be answered as a preliminary to the considera- 
tion Of any application for a grant towards the Erection of a 
Normal and Model School . 

1. The site on which the Normal School is to be 

erected is situated in or near Street [or road], being a 

plot of ground lying between or near 

2. State the extent of the site, and how it is bounded. 

3. Will the Model or Practising School be erected within the same 
boundary? If not, at what distance will the Model School be from the 
Normal School? 

4. How many trustees will be appointed ? 

5. Give their names, professions, &c. 

6. Furnish (on a separate sheet of paper) 4 a brief but precise state- 
ment (not a regular abstract, unless subsequently requited) of the title 
of the present owner of the site proposed for the Normal School ; ancf 
if the Model School is to be erected on a separate site, then also a 
similar statement of the title of that site. 

7. Describe the means by which the site or sites will be drained; 
stating the distance which collateral drains will have to run, aud the 
natuie of the main drain. 

8. Are any vitriol works, tanneries, size manufactories, slaughter- 
houses, or other noxious trades Situated near the site or sites? 

9. Is it, or either of them, in the neighbourhood of any uudrained 
marsh or swampy ground; any large uncovered drain, or large stagnant^ 
pool? 

10. What is the nature of the soil and supeificial bed on which 

the foundation will rest ? ^ 

! 

Building . 

11. Furnish detailed specifications of the structure of the building, 

or buildings, if separate. ’ 

12. You are requested to furnish a plan of the proposed buildings, 
showing the accommodation which is to be provided : — 

1. For the residence of the Principal, Vice-Principal, and any 

Masters. 

# Explain the means provided for the inspection of the premises at 
all hours by the Principal and Masters. 

2. For the kitchen, scullery, and domestic offices. 

Show how the housekeeper and servants are to be lodged and to 
work, so as to be at all times separate from the school. 
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3. For the class-rooms, library, and dining-room. 

The arrangements for each class of students, while under in- 
struction, should be drawn in the plan, as well as the position 
of the tables in the dining-room. # 

4. Dormitories. 

Show the position of the beds, the mode of lighting, and the 
arrangements for inspection at night. 

5. Washing-room. 

The mode of suppl)ing water, &c. 

6. Cloak and hat rooms. 

7. Shoe-house. 

8. Knife-house. 

9. House for domestic uses. 

10. Tool-house. 

13. Furnish also a plan of the Model or Practising School, 
Rowing 

1. The elevation. 

2. Ground plan. 

3. Arrangements for classes. 

4. Mode of warming and ventilating. 

5. The play-ground. 

6. The Master’s house. 

7. The out-buildings. 

14. Ventilation. — State in what manner the school buildings are to 

be ventilated and warmed. * 

15. What extent of enclosed ground will be provided for the em- 
ployment and exercise of the students? 

f • . 

16. Which of the following subject ate to be included in the scheme 

instruction ? 

]. Religious instruction. 

Under what heads? 

WSt. Reading. 

3. Writing and book-keeping. 

4. Arithmetic. 

5. Mensuration of planes and solids. 

6. Algebra. 

7. Whether any mathematics ; and if so, in what form, and to 
wlvit extent? 

8. English grammar. 

9. Etymology. 

10. English history. 

11. Geography. 

12. Explanation of natural phenomena. 

Whether mechanics; and if so, in what form and for what 
objwt • % 

14 . The organization, discipline, and management of Elementary , 
Schools. 

JL5. What u methods ” will be taught? 

^16. Will Latin be taught? 
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17. At what age will the students be received into the school ? 

18. During what period will they be required to reside. 

19. Wtyit part of that period will they be required to devote to 
daily teaching in the Model or Practising School ? 

20. What sum will each student be required to pay towards the ex- 
penses of his maintenance and training? 

21. Will any exhibitions be granted? If so, how many, of what 
amount, and how will tjieir distribution be regulated ? 

22. What officers are to be appointed for the instruction and 
training of the students of the Normal School, and at what sala- 
ries? 

Principal £ perannijm. 

Vice-Principal .... 

How many Masters ? . 

Superintendent of house- 
hold and garden-work 
Master of Model or 
Practising School . . . 

23. What is the scheme of expenditure likely to be annually incurred 
under the following heads? 

1. Salaries of Principal and all Masters. 

2. Books, stationery, apparatus, and tools. 

3. Ground- rent and lepairs. 

4. Taxes and rates. 

5. Fuel and lights. 

0. Supply of water. # • • 

7. Clothing, linen, and furniture. 

8. Food. 

9. Servants’ wages. 

10. Medical attendance and sundry incidental expenses. 

11. Exhibitions. 

24. State your reasons for expecting that the Schools will to 
efficiently and permanently supported. State probable amount of \ 

1. Annual subscriptions and donations, 

2. Annual collections, 

3. Annual produce of endowment, , 

4. Annual payments by the patrons or fiiends of students 
trained as schoolmasters, 

5. Any other source of income. 

23. What is the estimated cost of the building? Stale separately the 
cost of , 4 

• 1. The Site, 4 

2. The Model or Practising School, 

3. The Normal School, including the apartments for the residence 
of the Pnncipal, and of the students, and any Masters, 

4. The boundary fences, 
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* 

5. The amount of the legal expenses, 

6. And any other expenses. 

(The answers to the above cjuevstions must be signed by the builder, 
or by the architect and builder, if the plans were not drawn in the 
Council Office.) 

26. What is the amount now raised by subscription to ftieet this ex- 
penditure'? 

27. How much do the promoters expect to raise by subscriptions 
and donations, in addition to the above ? 

28. Have you applied to any society, or other similar source for aid ; 
and if so, what has been granted or promised, or on ifchat grounds has 
the application been refused? 

29. Do you intend to apply to any society or other source for 
? aid? 

30. What will be the extent of the deficiency in the funds for the 
erection of the Normal and Model School buildings, after you have col- 
lected all your subscriptions and donations, not including any grant 
from the Committee of Council. 

The above questions, and the replies to them, were read and signed 
at a meeting of the School Committee [or Trustees] of the 

School, duly convened on this day of 

184 at 
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Battersea Normal School. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Council on Education, 
held November 11, 1842 : 

Head, the Minute of this Committee, dated 23rd June, 1841, 
and presented to Parliament in the session of 1842, relating to 
the Battersea Normal school. 

Read a letter from Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. Edward 
Carleton Tufnell, stating that the expenses of establishing the 
school, and maintaining it to December 1842, are upwards of 
4000/. beyond the sums received from, the patrons and friends 
of pupils in repayment of the charges of their maintenance and 
education, and that about 1500/. have been contributed by 
persons interested in elementary education towards this charge 
of 4000/., leaving 2500/. in December, 1842, which sum has 
been advanced by Mr. KajT Shuttleworth arid Mr. EdwavA 
Carleton Tufnell, for the establishment and support of the 
school from their private funds. 

Resolved , That in consideration of the services rendered by' 
the Battersea Normal School to the Executive Government in 
the education of schoolmasters, and of the number of mas&rsf 
now training therein, who are available for the public ser- 
vice, 1000/. be granted towards the expenses hitherto incurred 
in the establishment of that school, the right of inspection 
being secured in perpetuity. 


Edinburgh and Glasgow Model Schools. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Council on Education, 
held 16 January, 1843: 

• Read, the humble petition of the Education Committee of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, dated 26th 
November, 1842; together with the minute of the Education 
Committee of the General Assembly, dated the 25th November, 
1842; and a* petition from the Committee of the Glasgow 
Society, dated tnc 26th November, 1842. 


B 
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Co) rcspov deuce lesjafctiugi the Gfcint to tie 

From the foregoing documents their lordships learn, that 
the Glasgow Education Society are prepared, to convey the 
site and buildings of their Normal seminary to the General 
Assembly in trust for ever ks model elementary schools (for 
the education of the poor of the city of Glasgow), and as a 
Normal school for the instruction and training of schoolmasters 
of elementary schools for the children of the labouring classes, 
to be maintained and conducted by the General Assembly. 
That certain mefhbers of the Committee of the Glasgow 
Education Society will assume, as an individual and personal 
responsibilty, all debts owing by that society, after the 5000/. 
lia§ been applied to the liquidation of such debts * that the 
General Assembly will sustain no responsibility whatever with 
respect to the claims of any ci editors on the Glasgow Educa- 
tion Society ; and that the creditors will have no claim on the 
buildings, which will be subject to no mortgage cither on the 
part of the Society or of the Assembly. 

j Resolved, That the grant of 5000/. be paid whenever the 
remaining terms of their Lordships’ Minute are fulfilled, viz. : — 

That the draft of the deed by which the Glasgow Education 
Society convey their schools to the General Assembly be sub- 
mitted to their Lordships before it is executed, in order that it 
may be examined by thygir counsel, and that the deed be not 
executed until it has been approved by their Lordships. 

That the inspection of the Glasgow Model and Normal 
schools by Her Majesty’s inspector be secured in the trust deed. 
^That an attested copy of .the deed, when registered, be 
transmitted to the Council Officfc, to be there preserved. 

Resolved, That the Education Committee of the General 
Assembly shall be at liberty to permit the Glasgow Education 
Society to apply to the liquidation of the debt remaining after 
the payment ot the 5000/., such funds as may arise from sub- 
scriptions and collections in Glasgow, and a proportion of other 
subscriptions and collections to the Normal schools of the As- 
sembly as described in their minute of the 25th November, 1842 ; 
but that the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
shall not enter into any conditional agreement (with the Glas- 
gow Education Society, or with the persons becoming respon- 
sible for this debt), rendering the General Assembly liable to 
any portion of the debts of that society or of these individuals, 
provided the funds derived from subscriptions and collections 
should be insufficient to defray the remaining debt of the 
Glasgow Education Society, or should by any accident be lost 
or misapplied ; or provided the Education Committee of «the 
Assembly in any other way fail in furnishing any such funds 
froyi subscriptions *ind collections in Glasgow or elsewhere, 
towards the liquidation of tbo remaining debt of the Glasgow 
Education Society. 
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Resolved, That on the fulfilment of the foregoing conditions, 
500/. be paid to the Glasgow Education Society, towards the 
expenses incurred in conducting their Normal and Model 
schools during the past year. 


MinotJj of a Meeting of the Genkiial Assembly’s Education 
Committee, held 25th November^ 1842. 

* * 

The meeting hating been constituted, and a deputation from 
the Glasgow Society present, consisting of Messrs. Stow, 
Dunlop, Brown and Buchanan* 

Read the following heads of the proposal lately m&de to the 
Committee by the Glasgow Society : — 

1. That the Education Committee shall immediately appljf* 
to Government to advance the 5000/. granted for the (Glasgow 
Normal school. 

2. That this sum, when raised, be applied towards payment 
of the debt of 10,677/. repoitcd by Mr. Gibson to the Council 
Committee, as the amount of the Society’s debt. 

3. That, in payment of the balance of this debt, the Educa- 
tion Committee shall pay to the Glasgow Society, first, what- 
ever sums of subscription may have already been received, or 
which may hereafter be received and specially destined for the 
Glasgow School ; second, one-half of all the other subscriptions 
received or to be received and not specially destined for the 
Edinburgh School ; and, tliir*d, f whatever sums the directors Of 
the Glasgow Normal school, or such of them as may be named 
an auxiliary committee for raising subscriptions for the Genera^ 
Assembly's Normal schools, may be enabled to obtain the same 
when not specially destined otherwise, to be applied towards 
payment of the above debt, till the whole amount is paid off. 1 

4. That these conditions being agreed to, the Glasgow So- 
ciety shall convey over to the General Assembly’s Committee 
the site and buildings of their Normal school, free of debt, in 
terms of the minute of the Privy Council on 1< duration. 

5. That the Glasgow Society undertake and become respen- , 
sible in the meantime for whatever portion of the 'debt may 
not now be paid off, and take the entire risk of the ultimate 
payment 6f the debt (other than the Government 5000/.) from 
the subscriptions received and to be received tinder Article 3 
jhcreof, and also to provide for the interest of any balance of 
Mcbt^ until it shall be so paid off ; the General Assembly’s 
Education Committee being no otherwise bound for the debt 
than that the subscriptions received and to be received in terms 
of Article 3, shall be appropriated as therein set forth, and 
that merely to the extent of the amount repotted to the 
Council Committee, viz., 10,677/., the debt until so paid off 
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Correspondence respecting the Gftant tb the 

being, to all intents and purpdses, the debt* of the GfaAgotf 
Society, or rather the individual members thereof, 

6. That after the 5000/. is. received from the Government 
and applied as before mentioned, and the Glasgow school con- 
veyed to the General Assembly, the Education Committee 
shall undertake the management of the school, and relieve the 
Glasgow Society of the same in tiihc coming, applying for its 
support the Government grant of 500/. a-year, and the extra 
sum agreed to be given from the Committee’s own school 
fund.” 

Read also the following minute of the Glasgow' Society 
having reference to the above proposal : “ There was laid before 
the meeting a letter from Mr. Gordon, secretary to the Educa- 
tion Committee of the General Assembly, dated the 18th 
cferrent, with a statement of what the Committee considered 
to be the heads of the proposal regarding the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary made by the Society on the loth current, 
and a request that intimation be given to the Committee pre- 
vious to their next meeting on the 25th current, whether these 
heads be correctly stated and approved by the Society. 

“ The meeting autliovize their secretary, Mr. Stow, to reply 
that the heads of the proposal made by the Society are cor- 
rectly reported in the statement now before them, and that 
the Society are ready to unite with the Committee in carrying 
the proposed arrangement into effect with as little delay as 
possible ; also that the individual members of the Society who 
become responsible for the feil^lpient of the obligations under- 
taken, are Messrs. Henry Dunlop, William Brown, John 
^.eadbetter, William Campbell, Hugh Cogan, James Wright, 
©avid Stow, and James Buchanan.” 

The Meeting, however, request — 

1st. That the Glasgow Auxiliary Committee for raising sub- 
scriptions may be a joint Committee, consisting of several of 
the ministers of Glasgow and several of the directors of the 
Sofciety, and that it may be understood that whatever money 
may be raised in Glasgow, whether by subscriptions or other- 
wise, for the Assembly’s normal fund, is to be appropriated to 
the payment of the debt of the Society. 

2nd. *1 hat the Committee of the General Assembly will allow 
their own application to the Committee of Privy Council 
for the grant of 5000/. and future annual endowment of 500/., 
to be accompanied by an application from the Glasgow Society 
for the year’s endowment or 500/., which has been lost since 
the date of the Government proposal, in consequence of the 
unavoidable delay in conveying the site and buildings of the 
seminary to the Assembly’s Committee ; and that this applica- 
tion be recommended to the favourable consideration of the 
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Council Committee, in order to relieve the Society of part of 
the expense incurred in carrying on the schools during the 
interval. , ^ 

The •meeting appoint Messrs. Punlop, Brown, Leadbetter, 
M'Georgc, Stow and Buchanan, a deputation to attend the 
meeting of the Assembly’s Committeo on the 25th current, to 
afford any explanations that may be required, or to endeavour 
to remove any difficulties that may arise in completing the 
arrangement # , 

The meeting having deliberately considered the proposal 
above detailed, consider it a liberal proposal on the part of 
the Society, and unanimously agree to accede to it. * 

Direct, therefore, that a petition in terms of Artmle 1 of the 
heads be forwarded to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, setting forth that the Assembly Committee arc now pr& 
pared to fulfil the conditions on which the Council Committee, 
by tlieij* minute of the 21st, December last, resolved to “ap- 
propriate 5000/. to defray a portion of the debt incurred by 
the Glasgow Society,” and also to appropriate 500/. per annum 
“ towards the annual expenditure,” of the Glasgow Normal 
Seminary, and transacting at the same tjme a copy of this 
minute* that the circumstances under which the application 
is made may be distinctly understood by the Committee of 
Council, which circumstances aie principally these: that on 
receiving the grant of 5000/., the Glasgow Society will " convey 
over to the General Assembly’s Committee the site and build- 
ings of their Normal school free, of debt,” and that the Society, 
or rather the individuals composing it, and named in the 
Society’s minute of 2*2nd November, undertake the remaining 
debt, reserving no claim on the buildings for any part there©?. 

The Assembly Committee further agree to transmit the 
petition of the Glasgow Society for the sum of 500/., as towards 
the expense^ of upholding the institution for the year ending 
at Martinmas last, and trust that the amount expended by the 
society more or less directly in upholding the school for that 

E erioa, and which is understood to exceed 500/., will be held 
y tjie Council Committee as equivalent to the contribution 
required to njieet their.grant. 

In presenting the petition to the Council Committee, it may 
be proper to state, for, jtheir Lordships’ information, that the 
subscription by which it >vas proposed raise tjie sums cor- 
responding, to their munificent grants, for the Normal schools 
has bpen proceeding for the last six months ; but that from 
cause* unnecessary to.be noticed here, the whole amount sub- 
scribed for.^Pth doeanot yet exceed the sum of 1800/. 

(Signed) J ami's Been ana?*, Vfoo Convener, 
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T9 the Right Honourable the Lopes Co^^it^k of Privy 
Council on Education, 

The Petition of the Glasgow Educational Society — 

Humbly shoWeth, 

That your petitioners have now come to an arrangement 
with the Education Committee of the General Assembly, sub- 
ject to your Lordships* approval, for the conveyance of the site 
and buildings of their Normal seminary to the said Committee, 
they undertaking to conduct the schools in* future according to 
the plan proposed by your Lordships in December last. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, whicn will be detailed to your 
Ldfdships by the General Assembly’s Committee, your lord- 
ships will observe that certain individual members of your 
petitioners’ society undertake to relieve the General Assembly 
of all risk arising from inability to raise a sufficient sum by 
subscriptions to pay the remainder of your petitioners* debt, 
and that vour petitioners have renounced all claim on the, silo 
and buildings, thus fulfilling the conditions required by your 
Lordships to entitle them to the grant of 50Q0/. 

That your petitioners, owing to unavoidable delay in the 
negotiations regarding this transaction with the General As- 
sembly*s Committee, have been subjected to the expense of 
carrying on the schools, and also to tne loss of interest on their 
debt for another year. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that your Lordships will 
take theii 4 case into consideration^ and in order to relieve them 
of patt of this loss, will grarft now the sum of 5001. which 
your Lordships would have given to the General Assembly, if 
thg negotiations between your petitioners and their Education 
Committee had been brought to a close in December last, when 
your Lordships’ proposal was submitted to them ; and that 
your Lordships will sanction the arrangement now made with 
the General Assembly’s Committee, so that your petitiQneis 
may feceive without futther delay the 5000/. granted by your 
Lordships to pay part of their debt, and that the school^ p ray 
be carried on in future with all the advantages contemplated 
by your Lordships. 

(Signed) William Brown, a Member 6f Committee. 

' John Leadbetter, Treasurer. * 

James Buchanan, Treasurer to Building Fatal. 
David Stow, Secretary. 

At Glaifrtw, the 26th November, I $4*2; 
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Uittd the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

The Humble Petition of tlio Education Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland : 

Showkth, 

That by minute of Council dated 21st December last, 
your Lordships, under certain conditions, “ Resolved, that 
5000/. be granted to*the Education Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, to enable them to found 
Model and Normal schools in Glasgow, the Glasgow Education 
Society conveying the site and buildings of their Normal 
seminary to the General Assembly in trust for evei? as Model 
elementary schools (for the children of the poor of the city of 
Glasgow), and as a Normal school (for the instruction and 
training of Schoolmasters of elementary schools, for the children 
of the labouring classes), to be maintained and conducted by 
the General Assembly ; — Resolved also, to appropriate the 
sum of 500/. per annum towards the annual expenditure of the 
above-named Normal seminary in Glasgow, grants 4o the same 
amount, under similar conditions, being at the same time made 
to enable the Assembly Committee to establish and uphold a 
normal seminary in Edinburgh.” 

That the Glasgow Society are now prepared, with the aid of 
the grant of the Council Committee, to convey to the petitioners 
the site and buildings of the Glasgow Seminary, relieved of the 
claim* now resting upon them, and nave themselves become re- 
sponsible for the remainder of the debt, according to an arrange-, 
ment detailed in a minute of the General Assembly’s Com§£ 
mittee, dated 25th November current, which is herewith trans- 
mitted, in order that your Lordships may know the circum- 
stances under which the present application is made. 

That the petitioners are therefore now enabled to fulfil the 
conditions oh which the grant of 5000/. was offered for the 
seminary in Glasgow. 

That the petitioners are also “ willing to appropriate the 
sum of 500/. per annum,” from tlieir ordinary school fund, 
towards the annual expenditure of the Glasgow Seminary > and 
fulfil the other conditions annexed to that annual grant. 

May it therefore please your Lordships to take the premises 
under consideration, and on the necessary ^deed of conveyance 
•being made out and executed by the parties and approved by 
vour.Lordships, to advance to the petitioner* the sum of 5000/. 
f ‘to defray a portion of the debt incurred by the Glasgow 
Education Society” on account of the Normal seminary; also 
the sum of 500/. towards the expenditure of th* institution for 
the year commencing at the term of Martinmas, 1^42, the 
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same to be repeated annually at the pleasure of your Lord- 
ships. * * 

And .your petitioners will ever pray. 

(Signed) Jambs Buchanan, Vice Convener. 

Edinburgh, 26 November, 1842. 


Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
g IRj Whitehall, 29th July, 1843. 

I am directed by the Committee of Council on Education 
to e rccall your attention to my letter, dated the 31st December, 
1841, enclosing minutes which’ their Lordships had then framed 
respecting the establishment of Normal and Model schools, 
both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, under the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 

Since that period, considerable correspondence has occurred 
respecting the arrangements contemplated in these minutes, 
for the establishment of a Normal and Model school in Glas- 
gow. Their Lordships have not received any further communi- 
cation concerning the Normal and Model school in Edinburgh. 

The establishment of these schools, both in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, was however regarded as one plan. My Lords did 
not contemplate the establishment of the Glasgow Normal 
school alone, but in connexion with the erection of a Normal 
school in Edinburgh ; and they did not intend to pay the grants 
for the erection or establishment of these schools, unless they 
were satisfied there was a fair prospect that the sutns required 
for their maintenance would be regularly contributed by the 
general Assembly. 

The correspondence has been for a short time in suspension, 
in order that the Education Committee of the General As- 
sembly might have time to ascertain, whether the resources 
at their command would enable them to embrace the whole of 
this scheme. 

My Lords are prepared to give full effect to their minutes. 
They have appropriated 5000/. according to the terms of the 
first part of their minute, for the establishment of the Glasgow 
schools. They have set apart 5000/. towards the erection of 
the Edinburgh Normal school, on the conditions of the second 
part of their minute ; and according to the terms of the third 
part of their minute, they will be ready to pay 500/, ptr annum 
to Oach of ^ these institutions, provided the General Assembly 
appropriate 500/. per annum also to eaeh school. 

My Lord* are desirous" to ascertain, whether the Education 
Committee of thfe General Assembly anticipate they will be able 
to carry into execution £he plan, both for the establishment of 
the Glasgow Normal school and the erection of ‘the Normal 
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school in Edinburgh, Und likewise to make the annual grants 
required for the maintenance of these institutions. 

You will therefore be pleased to submit this letter to the 
Education Committee of the General Assembly, and to request 
their early consideration of its contents. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) *J. P, Kay Shuttle worth. 

John Gordon , Esq . # 


Sir, Edinburgh College, 3 August, 1843. 

I have tlie honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th ult., and having laid the same before the 
General Assembly’s Education Committee, am now directed 
to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a minute of a 
meeting held by them on the subject, of this date, 

I have the honour tq he, - 

Sir, your very obedient servant, ' 

J, P. Kay Shuttleworth , Esq. (Signed) John Gordon. 


Copy Minute of the General Assembly’s Education 
Committee, dated 3rd August, 1843. 


Present 


Rev, Dr. Muir, 

Rev. Dr. Grant, 

Rev. John Paul, 

Rev. James Feitch, 

Rev. James Macfarlanc, 


John Bowie, 
James M f lnnes, 
John Swinton. 
John S. More, 
David Smith. 


A* 


A communication from the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education now laid before the meeting and con- 
sidered. 

The Committee of Council therein express a desire “ to as- 
certain whether the Education Committee of the General As- 
sembly anticipate they will be able to carry into execution the 
plan both for the establishment of the Glasgow Normal school 
and the erection of the Normal school in Edinburgh/ and like- 
wise to make the annual grants for the maintenance of these 
institution s.” * * 

In reply*, the General Assembly’s Education Committee de- 
sire to4aii to remembrance that in the month of November 
last, they transmitted* to the Committee of Council a petition 
.stating that they were prepared to '* fulfil the conditions on 
which the grant of 5000/. was offered for the seminary in Glas- 
gow f and also that they were willing to u appropriate tho 
sdm of 5004 per annum from tho ordinary fund towards the 
annual expenaitwte of the Glasgow seminary.’. 1 
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They now beg repeat 'that they are still prepared to fulfil, 
in the manner which they formerly described, and which the 
Committee of Council expressly approved, all the conditions 
on which the grant of 500Q/ . was offered for the seminary in 
Glasgow ; and also, that they are no less willing and able than 
formerly to appropriate the sum of 500/. per annum from their 
ordinary fund, towards the expenditure on*that seminary. 

It now appears, however, that the establishment of the 
schools, both m Edinburgh and Glasgow, was regarded by the 
Committee of Council as one plan; that tlfeir Lordships did not 
contemplate the establishment of the Glasgow Normal school 
alone, but in connexion with a Normal school in Edinburgh;” 
and that therefore the negotiation in regard to the Glasgow 
seminary, already advanced to the last stage, is to proceed no 
farther until the Assembly Committee are prepared to fulfil 
the conditions in regard to the seminary in Edinburgh. 

The Assembly Committee had not before been aware that such 
was the view entertained by their Lordships. They believed 
that the grants for the Glasgow seminary were intended to 
take effect whenever the conditions in respect to it were ful- 
filled and whatever degree of progress might then happen to 
be made in regard to the other school. Such was the under- 
standing also of the directors in Glasgow, and so the matter 
has been apprehended by the Church of Scotland. The Com- 
mittee think it necessary to state the grounds on which they 
had taken up this impression, and conceived that they were 
warranted in communicating the same to the public. 

L It was not intimated ifi^the minute of Council of 31st 
December, 1841, that the arrangements proposed for the two 
schools were considered' as inseparable parts of one plan, and 
such being the view of the Committee of Council, it may be 
regretted that the minute contained no explicit announcement 
in regard to it, seeing that it involved a point sure to emerge 
afterwards as one of practical importance. 

2. The petition before referred to, prayed for an advance of 
the grants for the Glasgow school, not prospectively, but at 
once, “ upon the necessary deed of conveyance being made out 
and executed by the parties and this, while their minute of 
25th November, accompanying the petition, stated that, “ from 
causes unnecessary to be noticed, the whole amount then sub- 
scribed for both schools did not exceed 1300/,” plainly inti- 
mating that the committee desired the one arrangement to take 
effect •before the other, and did not apprehend any obstacle 
from the fact of a simultaneous progress being necessary. < 

This evident understanding of the matter on their part 
wafit not corrected in tho reply of the Committee of Council 
contained in their minute, in reference to that petition. On 
the contrary, their lordships therein resolved that the grant 
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of 5000/. should bo paid, when ^all the terms of their Lord- 
ships' minute are fulfilled.” These terms are there repeated, 
and among them it is not stated, that before the grant could 
be paid the conditions for the proposed school in Edinburgh 
wero also to be fulfilled* and that the two schools must advance 
together. 

Farther, the agreement with the Glasgow Society, which was 
submitted to the Committee of Council, assumes throughout, 
that tho conveyance was to take place, and the public grant to 
be advanced immediately, and while the subscription was still 
in progress ; consequently before the conditions in regard to 
the Edinburgh school were fulfilled. Nay, the first Article of 
that agreement expressly stipulates an immediate implication 
for the grant of 5000/. The chief part of the agrdement in- 
deed has no meaning unless on the supposition that the Glas- 
gow school was to be transferred, before tho Committee should 
be in a. condition to commence the one in Edinburgh. Now 
this agreement in all its parts was deliberately considered, and 
expressly sanctioned by the Committee of Council. 

3. On the 10th of May last, tho draft of a deed conveying 
the buildings of the Glasgow school was in terms of the minute 
of Council, transmitted to the Committee of Council for their 
revisal. On the 17th of that month, it was intimated by the 
Committee of Council that the draft of the deed had been 
placed in the hands of their counsel for revisal, and that they 
desired to know whether there was any existing mortgago of 
the buildings. But in tho, communication no inquiry was 
made as to the progress of the aiibscription for the Edinburgh 
school ; no indication was given that that subscription was ex- 
pected to bo completed before the transaction as to the othey., 
school could proceed farther. On the contrary, the deed was 
sent for revisal to the legal assessor, seemingly with a view to 
its immediate execution ; and this, while it was known that the 
subscription fur both schools did not yet exceed 1300/., conse- 
quently that the prospect was remote of the means being' ob- 
tained to complete the required erection in Edinburgh* 

The Committee respectfully solicit their Lordships’ reperusal 
of the documents now referred to ; and they confidently trfist 
it will be seen to have been impossible for them to have formed 
any other idea than that it was their Lordships’ intention to 
advance both the grants for the Glasgow School, simply upon 
the fulfilment of the conditions in respect to that school alone, 
.without reference to tho other. <► 

The Committee repeat that they are now* as they have been 
fer tho last six months, prepared to fulfil these conditions; in 
particular».to expend on that school, from their own funds, the 
sum of 5QQ/. por annum * and duty do not doubt that their 
simple engagement to dp so* as a Committee of the General 
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Assembly, who have never failed to fulfil their obligations, will 
be as satisfactory to the Committee of Council now as it was 
at any former period. : 

It is necessary to add that the Committee hav<» all along 
intended to continue their Normal school in Edinburgh, in as 
great efficiency as heretofore, even after they shall have suc- 
ceeded to the charge of the school in Glasgow ; and that if it be 
thought indispensable that Normal schools should exist at the 
same time in both cities, it is hoped the present school in 
Edinburgh may be accepted as a school of that description 
until more suitable accommodation has been provided. 

In these circumstances they confidently trust that the Com- 
mittee of Council will, by an immediate advance of the proposed 
grants* enable them to fulfil the agreement with the (Glasgow 
Society, to receive the seminary under their charge, and at 
the same time to relieve it from a situation in which its difficul- 
ties are daily and unavoidably increased. 

In regard to the erection in Edinburgh, they will be enabled 
in the course of a few days to state to the Committee of Coun- 
cil the exact amount they are now prepared to expend on that 
undertaking ; and they trust that, with their Lordships’ sanc- 
tion, a commencement may be soon made of an edifice every 
way suited to the purpose. 


Couunittee of Council on Kducation, Council Office, 
Sl R> ‘ * Whitehall, 5 August, 1843. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge your letter, and a 
minute of the Education Committee of the General Assembly, 
both dated the 3rd of August. 

In the absence of the Lord President, a few days must elapse 
before the minute of the Education Committee can be sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Council on Education. 

In the mean time I hope to receive from you the communi- 
cation which the Education Committee of the General As- 
sembly propose to send respecting the Edinburgh Normal 
school. I allude to the concluding paragraph of the minute in 
which the Education Committee say, “ In regard toihe erection 
in Edinburgh, they will be enabled in the course of a few days 
to state to the Committee of Council the exact amount they are 
now prepared to expend on that undertaking; and they trust 
that, with their Lordships 1 sanction, a commencement may be 
soon made *of an edifice every way suited to the purposed 

My Lords relied with confidence oh the £eal and energy of 
the Education Committee, and consequently they were satisfied 
that,, they had received no intimation that the plan of erect- 
ing a Normal school in Edinburgh was' abandoned, it was 
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deemed to be an object worthy of the exertions of the church, 
and likely to be accomplished at an early period. Before, how- 
ever, the arrangements respecting the Glasgow Normal school 
were concluded, my Lords thought it desirable, as they had 
received no statement that any considerable progress had been 
made in collecting resources for the establishment of the Edin- 
burgh Normal school, according to the terms of their minute, to 
ascertain what prospect the Education Committee had of carry- 
ing that part of the original plan into execution (ih accordance 
with the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Gibson’s letter, dated 
December, 1841, on which their Lordships’ minute was founded), 
and likewise with the letter dated 3 1st of December, 1841, 
(enclosing that minute,) in which I announce their Iiordships* 
intention to grant 10,000/. (ten thousand pounds) to the General 
Assembly, to found two Model and Normal schools, one in 
Edinburgh and the other in Glasgow, and also to appropriate 
1000/. (one thousand pounds) per annum to the maintenance 
of these schools. 

I am desirous to convey to you the assurahee, that the Com- 
mittee of Council are not disposed to postpone the execution of 
one part of their minute, until the whole is fulfilled, provided the 
intention of the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
remains unchanged, and there is a fair prospect that their ex- 
ertions to carry the plan into execution will be successful. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed)' # • tf. P. Kay Suuttlewortii. 

John Gordon, Esq. 


Edinburgh College, 10 August, 1843. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 5th inst., which I have laid before the 
General Assembly’s Education Committee. 

They desire me to express their gratification in being offered 
that, “ the Committee of Council arc not disposed to postpone 
the execution of one part of this minute until the whole is ful- 
filled, provided the intention of the General Assembly to carry 
the whole into execution remains unchanged;” and they trust 
that, having offered to fulfil the conditions in regard to the 
Glasgow seminary, and being resolved to proceed with the 
Establishment of the one in Edinburgh, no delay may now take 
]Jace # in the completing of their title to the erection in 
Glasgow, and in* their entering on the management of that 
institution. 

In regard to the seminary in Edinburgh, the Committee 
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lequest you will do them the favour to present the accompany- 
ing memorial and petition to the Committee of Council 
I have the honour (o be, 

Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq. 


Unto the Right Honourable the Committee of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council on Education. 

The Memorial and Petition of the Education Committee 

of the General Assi mbly of the Church of Scotl\nd : 

Humbly Showeth, 

That by minute of Council dated 3 1st December, 1841, 
your Lordships “ Resolved that 5000/. be granted to the 
Education Committee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, to enable them to erect a building for Model and 
Normal schools in Edinburgh,” on the following among other 
conditions, “ that the General Assembly raise 5000/, in ad- 
dition to the 5000/. granted by the Committee, and that the 
whole of these sums be e.xpended on the erection of the Model 
and Normal School buildings and on the purchase of a suit- 
able site. 

That your Lordships, by the same minute, further “Resolved 
to grant 500/. per annum ” to that Model and Normal school 
in Edinburgh, on the foAlo\j£in*g among other conditions : 
St That the General A&sembly grant 500/. per annum in addi- 
tion towards the annual expenditure’’ of that school. 

That the memorialists arc now prepared to advance toward? 
the erection of the said Model and Normal school building in 
Edinburgh, and the purchase of a suitable site therefor, the sum 
of 2500/. 

That they arc also now prepared to advance the sum of SCO/, 
per annum towards the annual expenditure of that school. 

That if your Lordships shall be pleased so far to modify the 
above Resolutions as to accept of these advances on the part 
of the memorialists for their respective purposes, and to meet 
the same by advances of the like amount from the funds at your 
disposal, that is, of the sum of 2500/. for the building and 
50Q/. per annum for the annual expenditure, the memorialists 
state it as their deliberate conviction that the sum of 5000/. 
will suffice for the purchase of a suitable site, and for the 
erection of a building in all respects suitable and sufficient foe 
the purposes of a Model and Normal school in Edinburgh ; and 
this opinion they rest on the following among other considera- 
tions, — that recently a Very large accession has been made to 
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the means of elementary education in Edinburgh by the es- 
tablishment in different parts of the town of schools on the 
Henot Foundation ; which schools, besides being served by 
well-qualtffied masters, offer the further attraction of a gratis 
instruction ; that there are also numerous and well-frequented 
schools connected with the Kirk Sessions, and accessible, by 
the icduccd rate of school fees, to the childien of the poor; 
and that, in consequence, a veiy large resort of ordinary pupils 
cannot be expected to. the Model school in connexion with the 
ISoimal, however well accommodated and however well con- 
ducted ; probably not more than 200 pupils. 

It is believed that, under these circumstances, which are 
partly of recent occurrence, though they are likely^ to be of 
lasting continuance, a building may be erected at the cost 
abovo mentioned, affording every necessary -accommodation 
for the purposes of a Model and JSormal school ; and in making 
the proposal to pioceed on that scale, it is hoped the merrio- 
lialists may not be thought to show an unaue anxiety to 
Kcominend it to jour Loidships’ acceptance, by suggesting the 
possible disadvantage and danger to the institution, if by 
chance it should display to the public new an amount of 
accommodation in anj great degree disproportioned to the use 
If what is now pioposed shall be approved by your Lordships, 
a plan of the intended building may be afteiwaids submitted 
to >our inspection. 

The other conditions expressed in the minute of Council 
of 31st December, 1811, the rnenstormlists are also prepared to 
fulfil 

Maj it therefoie, please your Lordships to grant the 
sum ot 2500/ towards the erection of a building for a 
Model and Normal school in Edinburgh, and the sum of 
500/. annually towards the maintenance of the seminar}, 
and upon condition of the like sums being advanced by 
the memoualists, and upon their fulfilling the other 
conditions specified in the minute of Council of 31st 
December, 1841. 

And j our Petitioners will e\er pray, * 

(Signed) Wn i um Mum, Convener 

Eriintui^h, 10th August, lfc<43. 


• Conpmittee of Council on Fducation, Council Office, 

m SfR, Whitehall, 1 September, 1S43. 

Tim Committee of Council on Education have had before 
them the lecent minutes of the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly, and your letters enclosing those minutes, 
concerning the establishment and support of a Model school, 
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for the instruction of the children of the poor in each of the 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow in connexion with a Normal 
school, for the instruction and training of schoolmasters in each 
of those cities. ® 

Their Lordships have especially considered the proposal 
that the sum to be expended on the Model school for the poor, 
and in the Normal school for training schoolmasters in Edin- 
burgh, should not exceed 5000/. instead of the contemplated 
outlay of 10,000/., and that the sums tc\ be respectively con- 
tributed by the General Assembly, and by the Committee of 
Council on Education, should be reduced to 2500/. 

Their Lordships are desirous that it should be borne in 
mind, that when they proposed the expenditure of 1000/. per 
annum for the maintenance of the Edinburgh Normal and 
Model schools (beyond the fees paid by the students and 
pupils) they chiefly had in view the arrangements necessary 
for the instruction and training of the masters, who should pass 
through the prescribed course of lectures and lessons, in the 
classes of the Normal school, and who should attend the Model 
school, to be trained in the practical duties of schoolmasters, by 
assisting in the general discipline and management, and in the 
instruction of the classes of poor children taught in that school. 

The pvoposed building should therefore contain accommoda- 
tion, not merely for the assembling of a school of 200 poor 
children, which the Education Committee propose should form 
the Model school, but also of convenient class-rooms for the 
instruction* of the students*ii\ attendance on the Normal school ; 
a room for a library, another Tor the requisite apparatus of in- 
struction, and a board-room. 

Their Lordships had in view further arrangements, when 
they proposed the expenditure of 10,000/., and they are still of 
opinion that if the students could reside under the same roof 
with the rector, and form one household, of which he was the 
head, not only would their instruction be prosecuted with 
greater regularity and success, but the formation of their cha- 
racters and the regulation of their habits would become an 
object of more peculiar solicitude. 

In the building which it is now proposed to erect, arrange- 
ments cannot be made for the residence of the students; but if 
the Education Committee are of opinion that the class-room^ 
and other apartments requisite for the instruction of the 
students of the Normal school (together with the Model school) 
can be erected for 5000/., my Lords are unwilling to refuse their 
consent to the alteration ot the scheme of expenditure in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly. 

They agree therefore that the sums to be contributed towards 
the erection of the Normal and Model school, building by 
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the Education Committee of the General Assembly and their 
Lordships shall respectively be 2500/. instead of 5000/. 

I am to request that, as soon as the site has been selected 
and the pfcms prepared, they may be submitted for their Lord- 
ships’ approval, and to say that their Lordships will be ready 
to instruct their architect to prepare, without charge, a sketch 
of the plan of the proposed schools, in accordance with any in- 
structions which the Education Committee may furnish him 
for his guidance, if that arrangement will prevent expense, or 
promote the early success of the plans of the Committee. 

If the Education Committee desire the assistance of their 
Lordships’ architect, they will therefore furnish him with a plan 
of the site, and' with the requisite instructions. With regard to 
the annual sum of 500/. which their Lordships exprqpsed their 
willingness to grant towavds the maintenance of these schools, 
they think it right to ask lor further information, inasmuch as 
the reduction of the expenditure upon the building will, as they 
conceive, diminish necessarily vhe extent of accommodation, 
and consequently of the maintenance of the establishment, 
towards which they consented to make that grant. 

I have the honour, &c„ 
(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

John Gordon , Esq. 

Secretary to the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 


Sir, Edinburgh College, September 16, 1843. 

Your communication of the 1st current has been laid beforo 
ihe General Assembly’s Education Committee. They desire me 
to express tlieir grateful acknowledgments that the Committee of 
Council have been pleased to assent to the proposed alteration in 
the scheme of expenditure upon the building lor a Normal School 
in Edinburgh, by agreeing that the sums to be contributed towards 
the object by them and by the Committee of the General Assembly 
shall be respectively 2,500/., iu place of 5,000/., as formerly 
proposed. 

1 have further to signify that no delay will take place in the 
selection of a proper site for the building ; and that the Committee 
will very thankfully receive the assistance of their Lordships* 
architect in the preparation of a plan. They could wish also to 
have their Lordships* permission to confer with that gentleman, 
'even now, in the choice of a site. 

In the plan of the building to be submitted for their Lordships* 
approval, it will be kept in view that the great object of the semi- 
nary is to afford to young men a complete training for the office 

c 
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of elementary teachers ; and that the classes which are to give the 
opportunities of practice in teaching, and which form what is called 
the Model School, will be assembled there mainly in subservience 
to that object, consequently that a considerable variety*of accom- 
modation must be provided ; in particular, convenient class-rooms 
for the Model School and for the instruction of students under 
training, a library room, and a room for apparatus. They reckon 
that the sum which is now at command will suffice for the erection 
of a building suitable in these and all other particulars to the pur- 
pose in view. 

The Committee observe with the highest respect the solicitude 
so considerately expressed by their Lordships, that the students 
under training may have every possible advantage for the successful 
prosecution of their studies, and for the right formation of their 
characters. They participate in that anxiety ; and though it he 
not now proposed that the building be constructed for the residence 
of the students, they are deeply sensible of the importance of these 
young men living much under the eye and direction of the rector ; 
and from the first, the necessity has been perceived of making some 
\ery careful provision for their lodging, in whatever part of this 
large city it may be chosen. To this matter, therefore, they intend 
to direct their particular attention. 

Their Lordships have requested information as to the pi obable 
annual expenditure upon the seminary when carried on in the build- 
ing now proposed. The Committee are of opinion that to main- 
tain^ it according to its rank as an establishment under the Church, 
and honoured'by the countenance and support of the Government, 
an expenditure will be required of at least 1,000/. per annum. 
This will be. employed chiefly in defraying the salaries of the 
rector and his assistants, and in the maintenance of the students ; 
and it has not been intended that the outlay in these particulars 
should be less than it would have been, had the seminary been car- 
ried on hi the larger edifice first proposed. It is not anticipated 
that there will be a less resort of students, for whose maintenance 
provision must be made: and the Committee retain the same' 
opinion as formerly, of the necessity of requiring the highest quali- 
fication in the masters, and of securing them by adequate remune- 
ration. They trust, therefore, and consider it indeed essential, that 
their Lordships should continue the grant of 5001. per annum, on 
the condition of the like amount being advanced by the Church. 

I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P. Kay Sknttleworth , Esq., 

Secretary to the Privy Council Committee on Education* 
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Sir, Edinburgh Colls#*, November 1843. 

I have tile honour to transmit to the Committee of Council 
on Education the accompanying extract minute of the General 
Assembly 1 ? Education Committee, relative to the selection and feu 
of a site for the proposed new Normal School in Edinburgh. 

I have also transmitted by this day’s mail, under cover addressed 
to you, the plans and elevations which haye been prepared by the 
architect of the Commissioners for the New Improvements in this 
City ; and which the Assembly Committee will be well pleased 
that their Lordships direct to be submitted to the Government 
architect. 

I have, at the same time, a* directed by the minute, to express 
the desire of the Committee that their Lordships may be pleased, 
in order that the building may proceed without delay, inftv to remit 
the sum of 2,500/. agreed to be granted from the fund at their 
disposal, and to state that the Assembly Committee are prepared 
immediately to advance the like amount. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P. Kay Sliuttlewortli , Esq., 

Seciot.uy to the Piivy Council Committee on Education. 


Extract Minute of the Qewral Assembly's Education Committee , 


mbly 

22 nd November , 1843. 

Pcpsent — 

Rev. Dr. Mlnr.* 

Rev. Dr. Grant. 

Rev. John Paul. 

Rev. James Macfarlane. 
Rev. James Yeitch. 

Mr. John Bowie. 

Mr. James M^nnes. 
Mr. D. Smith. 

Mr. Adam Longmorc. 




x v . > > 


The Sub-Committee, to whom the matter of selecting and feuing a site 
for the new Normal School in Edinburgh had been specially remitted, 
reported that they had, as authorized at last meeting, made offer to the 
Commissioners for the New Improvements, of the sum of 40/. per annum, 
as the feu duty for the stance selected for the said school, conditioning 
that the feu duty was not to be exigible till after the term of Whit- 
sunday, 1845, and that this offer had been accepted. The Sub-Com- 
mittee farther reported that the site fixed on was, in their opinion, pecu- 
0 liarty eligible, and that they weic happy to find that such was also the 
opinion of several respectable and influential gentlemen, residenters in 
Edinburgh, and who take a deep interest in this national undertaking, 
The Sub-Committee farther reported that, as directed, they had procured 
plans and elevations of the proposed building from Mr. George Smith, 
architect, Edinburgh, and who holds the appointment of architect for the 

c 2 
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city improvements; th&t as by the rules of the Commissioncis for the 
New Improvements, tne elevation and ground plan of all houses to be 
built on the ground belonging to the Commissioners required to be pre- 
pared by their own architect, the Committee deemed it bes*, tinder the 
circumstances, to request Mr. Smith also to prepare the ptens of the 
interior arrangements ; and the Sub-Committee reported that the same, 
as prepared by Mr. Smith and now submitted, appeared to be eminently 
calculated to meet the objects of the Committee. 

The Committee, after consideration, unanimously approved of the pro- 
ceedings of the Subcommittee and of the plans produced, and direct 
that the same be forthwith transmitted for the examination and approval 
of the Committee of Council on Education. And in transmitting these 
plans they desire to explain, that the ground which has been selected for 
the new institution is situated on the Castle Hill Terrace and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the new Assembly Hall ; that as the ground 
slopes to the south, the front elevation of the proposed building will 
consist of only two storeys, while the elevation of the back will be four 
storeys ; that this peculiarity, so far from being a disadvantage, may be 
viewed as the reverse, as in the under floors ample accommodation is 
obtained for what may be termed the domestic arrangements of the 
establishment ; and as there is to be a separate entrance to the under 
storeys from the back of the house, the two great departments will thus 
be kept in a manner separate and distinct. It will also be seen, that in 
' *he upper floor ample provision is made not only for the apartments for 

1 rector or head master, but also for dormitories for a limited number 
annuie students who may be attending the Normal School. 
ingAs it is highly desirable that the building should be immediately com- 
ta indeed, the Committee further directed that in transmitting the plans to 
and $on, a special request should be made that the 2,500/. agreed to be 
an e ted by Government should be forthwith remitted to Edinburgh, 
the same, together with the like amount to be furnished by the 
r ^ommittee, be placed in a separate and special account, to be kept with 
; the Western Bank, Edinburgh, on account of this building. The Com- 
mittee suggest the Western Bank for this purpose, as that bank acts as 
general treasurers to the Education Committee; and the Committee 
suggest that the whole sum, including the amount to be contributed by 
this Committee, be now deposited as above, as payments must be made 
from time to time to the contractors as the work proceeds. 

The Committee further directed that it should also be intimated to the 
Committee of Council on Education that this Committee will cheerfully 
submit the plans of the proposed building to the Government Architect, 
and not only gladly avail themselves of any suggestions which that gen- 
tleman may offer, but also of his services in inspecting the building from 
time to time. 
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Committee of Council on Education, 

Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, November ‘29, 1843# 

I bcg to acknowledge the receipt of the plans and eleva- 
tions of the Normal School proposed to be erected by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. They have 
been referred to the architect of this department, and when they 
have been examined by him, I will communicate again with you 
on that subject. 

I have also to acknowledge the receipt* of the extract from the 
minutes of the Education Committee, dated the 22nd of November, 
1843. Their Lordships have no doubt that the site selected is in 
all respectb eligible, and that the plans will be found convenient. 
They trust it is unnecessary to convey to tho Education £!ommittee 
the assurance that they will be ready to afford them every facility 
in their power for the immediate execution of the plan. 

Your letter, and the minute which it encloses, convey a request 
“that the 2,500/., agreed to be granted by Government, should 
be forthwith remitted to Edinburgh, that the same, together with 
the like amount to be furnished by the Education Committee, 
be placed in a separate Account to be kept at the Western Bank, 
Edinburgh, on account of this building.” 

I am directed, in reply, to refer the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly to tlie 5th condition in the minute respecting 
this grant, as communicated to that Committee on the p 31st of 
December, 1841, viz. : — 

“5thly. That the 5,000/. be not paid to the Education .Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly unfil \he building is erected ; until 
it is conveyed to the General Assembly; until the deed is regis- 
tered ; nor until all expenses incurred in the erection of the build- 
ing are defrayed, excepting what will be liquidated by their Lord- 
ships’ grant.” 

My Lords invariably require that this course be pursued before 
they direct the payment of any grant, whether for the erection of 
Elementary or Normal Schools, This will become apparent to 
the Committee from the perusal of the enclosed certificate* which 
the School Committee or trustees are required in every case to sign, 
as a preliminary to the payment of any grant. » 

* If the title of the site be satisfactory, and the Education Com- 
mittee feel no difficulty in framing a deed in conformity with tho 
condition of the grant, they may proceed with the erection of the 
building, with the certainty of obtaining the money when tho 
structure is completed. 

, Their Lordships have no doubt that upon this being known to 
any banker, the iponey will be advanced to the Assembly ; but I 
am instructed to say that their Lordships do not feel themselves at 
liberty to depart from the conditions of the grant iu this respect. 
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I shall be glad to receive from you, at an early period, a brief 
statement of the tenure on which the “ stance is held ; and I am 
to request that when a draft of the proposed conveyance is pre- 
pared, it may be transmitted to this office, * 

Both these documents will then be submitted to their Lordships* , 
Counsel for his approval, 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 
John Gordon , Esq t> Edinburgh . 



SCHEME OF PERIODICAL INSPECTION FOR ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


# Committee of Council on Education ; 

Council Office, Whitehall, December 2, 1843. 

My Lord, 

According to your request Isubmit to you the following account 
of the schools for which it is desirable, in pursuance of your Lordship’s 
Minute, dated November 22, to provide a periodical iqppection, 
together with a plan for regulating that inspection. 

The populous and manufacturing districts chiefly referred to in that 
Minute, lie scattered over the coal-fields and mining districts of 
England and Wales, and include the metropolis. 

The coal-fields and mines are found in the 

Noitlum Districts . 

In the counties of Northumberland, 

Durham, 

Cumberland, 

Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire. 

In the Midland Districts in 
Cheshire, ** 

Derbyshire, 

Nottinghamshire, 

Leicestershire, 

Warwickshire, ' 

Staffordshire, 

Flintshire, * * 

Denbighshire, * * 

Anglesea. 

In what may be termed an 
Eastern District , there are no coal-fields nor mines. 

In the Western District mines and coal-fields are found in 
Herefordshire, 

Gloucestershire, 

Monmouth, 

• Somersetshire, ' » 

• Devonshire, 

Cornwall, 

Pembroke, 

Glamorgan, 

and other parts of Wales. In all these counties a dense population is 


Counties in 
whieh coal field 
and mines are 
the causes of 
manufai tures 
and density of 
population, 
arranged in 
districts. 



Districts for 
inspection. 


Two classes of 
Church schools 
liable to inspec- 
tion. 

First. 


Second. 


List of such 
schools m every 
county m Kng- 
land and Wales. 
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employed in manufactures or mining, and the Metropolis and its depen- 
dencies are stUl mare.pjQpuIous* ~ " 

tfpon examination I find the schools connected with the Church o. 
England, which are liable to be inspected, naturally group themselves 
round these populous counties as centres, and form convenient districts 
for periodical inspection, which may be denominated * 

The Northern, 

The Midland, 

The Western, and 
The Southern. ' 

* There remains an Eastern DUtrict which, though it contains neither 
coal nor minerals, is the seat of extensive domestic manufactures. 

I propose therefore, in the first place, to lay before your Lordship a 
plan based on this arrangement, for the periodical inspection of schools, 
aided by public grants, and connected with the Chuich of England. 

The British schools require a separate arrangement. 

There arc two classes of these schools,— 

1. Schools which were erected with aid from the Treasury, before the 
establishment of the Committee of Council on Education, and the 
trustees of which have signified their desire to be included in a plan of 
periodical inspection. 

2. Schools which have been erected with aid from the Committee of 
Council bn Education, and which are liable to inspection by virtue of a 
clause inserted in their Trust Deeds, as a condition of the grant. 

In the following list the number of each of these two classes of schools 
in each county in England and Wales, is enumerated for your Lord- 
ship’s information ; and I also submit a large map, in which the situ- 
ation of each of these schools is marked : — 

ENGLAND. 


Counties. 

Class 

1 . 

Class 

2 . 

Counties. 

Class 

1 . 

ClsH 8 

2 . 

Bedford • . • 

• 

5 

9 

Middlesex . , , 

3 

16 

Berks . • • 

• 

3 

7 

Monmouth . . . 

2 

2 

Bucks • « « 


• » 

6 

Noifolk . . 4 . 

5 

20 

Cambridge • » 

Chester . . . 

• 

2 

9 

7 

17 

Northampton . • 

Northumberland 

1 

5 

6 

5 

Cornwall • • 

• 

6 

8 

Nottingham . » . 

3 

5 

Cumberland • . 

• 

, , 

2 

Oxford « . • • 

5 

2 

Derby . . . 

Devon • . . 

• 

3 

11 

Rutland «... 

I 

• 

6 

13 

Salop .44*4 

4 

9 ' 

Dorset . . . 

• 

1 

7 

Sumeiset . . . . 

7 

21 

Durham • • , 

• 

5 

16 

Staffoid , « 4 . 

7 

17 

Essex • • • 


7 

14 

Suffolk . » • • 

6 

15 

Gloucester • . 


9 

19 

Surrey «... 

o 

13 

Hants • . . 


7 

14 

Sussex « 4«4 

6 

18 

Hereford . « » 


2 

2 

Warwick . , . 

3 

10 

Hertford . H , 


3 

12 

Westmorland . . 

1 

* 3 

Huntingdon . . 

• 

, , 

7 

WiltS 4 4 4 . 

7 

16 

Kent • . . . 


4 

14 

Worcester . « , 

2 

4 

Lancaster • • 


2 * 

39 

Yolk 4.44. 

23 

43 

Leicester . • • 


8 

G 


Lincoln « . . 


5 

11 

Total . ^ 

20o 

466 
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Comities. 

Class 

1 . 

Class 

2 . 

Counties. 

Class 

1 . 

Class 

2 . 

Anglesey . . . 


• • 

Glamorgan . . . 

1 

i 

Brecon .... 

i 

• • 

Merioneth . . . 

2 

, , 

Cardigan. . . • 

1 

1 

Montgomery. . . 

1 

2 

Carmarthen • . , 

1 

•• 

Pembroke , . . 

1 

1 

Carnarvon . . . 

1 

1 

Radnor .... 

• • 

, , 

Denbigh .... 

1 

2 




Flint 

2 

• 5 

Total . . 

1 ^ 

1 13 


The recent Minute of the Committee, dated November 22, proposes Kn 

that each school, aided by grants from the Committee of Couneil, shall inspector can 
be inspected once at least in every half year. The map will sho# their e ' cry hal 
Lordships that the schools which are open to inspection are not always ye r ’ 
contiguous. 

As day-schools arc kept from 9 o’clock till 12, and from 2 o’clock till 
5 ; two houis only will intervene (between the morning school and the 
afternoon school), which can be spent by the inspector in passing from 
one school to another in the same day. 

When a school is small and humble in its character, three hours may 
suffice for its examination ; but one day will be too short a period for 
the inspection of large and important schools, the character of which 
can only be ascertained by an analysis of the plan on which they are 
organized, and a review of each subject of instruction in each class, 
showing the skill of the monitor, pupil teacher, or assistant, to whose 
care it may be committed, as well as the attainments of the children. 

In the majority of cases one day will, be necessary for the examination One dav gene- 

of each school. ©• 9 air mHctmV 

In many cases where less than one day will suffice, no school may He ft°who<K ctMm ° 
sufficiently near for inspection in the same day. 

In a minority of cases two small schools may, in consequence of their in a minors of 
character and situation, he inspected in the same day. Sivhc e °xaramjd 

Moat elementary schools are not open on Saturdays. The inspector in one da y- 
''ill ascertain that during two months in the year, varying in ditfereilt ^ cli0 ° 1 h ol »<i a 3 s - 
districts with the nature of the employments of the population, many 
schools are closed. 

The inspection can 'therefore be conducted on five days in the week, 
and during five months in each half year. 

Consequently the inspector will be able to devote (26 weeks — four 
= 22 weeks) 22 weeks of five days, or 110 days, in each half year to , 
the examination of schools. 

Oil 80 of these days he will be able to examine only one school. 

On 30 days he may examine two. 

Hd will thus examine 140 schools twice in the year. One hundred 

He will have one day in each week free, to collate such oi his reports tobeTnsjS*ted 
as lie cann&t prepare in the evenings of the preceding days, and one «* ch ha “ ) eAr ‘ 
montji in each half year unoccupied with the usual routine of inspection. A 

Onje of these months may be devoted to recreation. 

The other month may be occupied with the preparation of General 
Reports, and with such special claims upon the time of the inspector as 
M ill arise out of the business of the preceding nftmths. 


schools 

cted 
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Inspectors’ dis- 
tricts described 
in a table of 
counties, and in 
a map. 


Northern. 


Midland, 


Castcrn. 


The schools for which it is intended to provide periodical inspection 
being in number 665, may be distributed into five districts, each con- 
taining, on an average, 133 schools. 

After a careful examination of the map, I submit to your Lordship 
that the inspector’s districts should be arranged as is ‘described in the 
following table, showing the counties included in each district, and the 
number of each class of schools in each county ; the extent of each dis- 
trict is more clearly shown in the accompanying map, in which the 
outlines of the proposed districts are coloured. 



Number of Scnools 

N umber ot Schools 


to which 

to which 


Grants haie been 

Grants have been 

Counties. 

made by the 

made by 

Treasury, and the 

the Committee of 


Tiustees of which 

Council, 


are willing to 

on the condition 



incite Inspection. 

oflnspection. 

Northern District 

Northumberland . . . 


0 

Cumberland .... 


2 

Durham 

5 

36 

Westmoreland . . , 

1 

3 

Lancashire 

27 

39 

North Riding Yoikslme, 

3 

4 

East Riding 9 , 

5 

5 

West Riding (part of) , , 

11 

17 

Number of schools ini 

Inspector’s district/ 

Midland District 

Part of West Rfding . . 


15 

Lincolnshire .... 


11 

Nottinghamshire . . 1 .** 


5 

Derbyshire 


11 

Staffordshire ' . . . . 


17 

Salop 


9 

Chester 


17 

Wales. 

Flint . 

Denbigh . 

Anglesea • 

Carnarvon . 


1 

Merioneth . 

Montgomery 


2 

Total schools . « 

Eastern District : — 

Leicestershire . • • • 

8 


Rutland . . , . . 

I 


Northampton .... 

1 

6 

Huntingdon .... 

, . 

7 

Cambridge , « • . • 

2 

7 

Norfolk . . . . , 

5 

20 

Suffolk ...... 

G 

15 

Essex 

7 

14 

Hertfordshire .... 

3 

12 

Bedford ..... 

5 

9 

Buckingham .... 


6 


Total schools 
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for England and Wales. 

Tab h&-~continuGd. 


Western. 


Southern. 


The districts being thus apportioned, I submit to your Lordship the The modf* of 
mode in which the visitation of these schools by the inspectors should 
be regulated. inspector to 

Each inspector having nearly 140 schools apportioned to him to be bChools - 
inspected in five months of each half year, it may be convenient to 
divide his district into 

Five Sections . 

Each section should contain at least 12 schools; which, from their Fivo sections, 
character mnd contiguity, may be inspected at the rate of two in the twenty-’ eight* 11 
same day. Thus, in five months, 60 such schools would be inspected in schools 
30 days ; leaving 80 days (out of 1 10) for the inspection of the remain- 
* nig 80 schools. 

Five such sections having been apportioned on the map, the inspector 
should be directed to report in whut months the school holidays of his particular mouth. 


Counties. 

Number of Schools 
to which 

Giants have been 
made by the 
Tieasury, and the 
Trustees of which 
are willing to 
invite Inspection. 

Number of Schools 
to which 
Giauts have been 
made by 

the Committee of 
Conucil ( 
on the.condilion 
of Inspection 

Total. 

Western District : — 




Worcester f . 

2 

4 

6 . 

Hereford ...... 

2 

2 

4 

Gloucester 

9 

19 

28 

Oxford . 

5 

2 

7 

Dorset **.•••• 

1 

7 

8 

Somerset ...... 

7 

21 

.28 

Devon 

6 

13 

¥ 

Cornwall 

6 

8 

14 

Warwick 

3 

10 

13 

Monmouth ...... 

2 

2 

4 

Wales. 




Cardigan 

n 

1 

2 

Radnor . 

• • 

• , 

. . 

Brecknock 

1 

• # 

1 

Pembroke ...... 

1 

1 

2 

Carmarthen. . • . . • 

1 

• » 

1 

Glamorgan 

1 

1 

2 

Total schools . . . I 

• • 

• • 

139 

Southern District 

1 



Middlesex • 4 . • . • 

3 

16 

19 “ 

Berkshire 


7 

10 

Hants ..«•••» 

7 

14 

21 

Surrey 

2 

13 

15 

Kent ..<«*•« 

4 

14 

18 

Sussex 1 ..... . 

G 

18 

24 

Wilts .... s. * * 

7 

16 

23 

Total schools • . . 

• • 

• • 

130 
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district occur, and which would be the most convenient month for the 
inspection of each section of his district. 

The Lord President having this information, would then direct that 
each section ,be inspected in a particular montin # 
iotJ^ofVay^of e S° me we eks before commencing his tour of inspection in any section 

examination. of his district, the inspector should prepare a scheme of his route in that 
section for the approval of' the Lord President, and as 6oon as this route 
was sanctioned, he should give notice, by a circular, to the committee or 
trustees of each school, of the day on which he is directed to examine 
the school ; of the time at which he will rrriva, and the period he will 
devote to the inspection, requesting that as his time is apportioned to 
this duty in connection with other similar engagements, they will give 
notice to the master that the children may be duly assembled, and ex- 
pressing bis readiness to conduct the examination in the presence of the 
trustees or school committee. 

It may be well, however, to intimate, that if the trustees or school 
committee desire to be present, the short period which can be devoted to 
the examination of the school renders a punctual attendance important, 
and the absence of all interruption necessary. 
to°i? ^ ne K enera ^ f° rm c i rcu l nr f° r this purpose should be prepared in 
prep . t j ie aru j p V j n t c d by the Stationery department, the icqmsite 

number being issued to each inspector half yearly. 


Future Apportionment of Districts . 


Future appor- 
tionment of 
districts/ 


When number of 
kclioola increases. 


The grants of the Committee will annually increase the number of 
schools liable to inspection, and the trustees and school committees of 
many schools may,* according to the terms of the instructions already 
issued to the inspectors, invite the inspection of their scliools. 

Whenever such an invitation is given* the inspector should request 
that it may be made in writing, in a form sanctioned by the Committee 
of Council, and should then transmit the application to the Council 
Office to be recorded. 


In this way the number of schools to be inspected in each district 
will increase, and unless sub-inspectors be appointed to assist the chief 
inspectors, a necessity will arise for contracting the area of the district, 
for readjusting the sections, and reorganizing the inspection from time 
to time ; but this will be accomplished without any derangement of the 
general scheme of procedure, if the number of inspectors be proportion- 
ately increased. 


Sui> inspector* As the number of schools liable to inspection increases, the propriety 
It of appointing Sub-Inspectors , at inferior salaries, to be employed in the 

{S?Jf «h«"uT exam * na ^ on of the inferior order of schools, and likewise in the organiza- 
increaxes. tion of schools, will probably suggest itself to their Lordships, as a 
means of tnaintaining an efficient periodical inspection, without a dispro- 
portionate increase of expense. 

The importance of employing Sub-Inspectors for the organization of 
schools will, at no distant period, probably be brought under the con- 
sideration of the Committee, by the urgent need of such aid experienced 
in the country, and by the strong sense of the importance of providing 
this assistance, entertained by some of the most influential prelates, and 
by the Committees of societies not connected with the church. 
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The Reports of the Inspectors will be of two” kinds,— Reports. 

1. Special. 

2. General. 

I. The special Reports will contain answers to the form of qm»- 1 . Spechi. 
tious appended to the instructions <o Inspectors of Schools, together 
with such a description as each Inspector may think it convenient to 
give, in more general t fi rms, of the condition of each school at each visit. 

The form of these Special Reports will, in a periodical inspection, be 
less comprehensive, after the first visit, than on the inspection which has 
hitherto occurred at lung int&vals. 

At a primary vh it the Inspector will procure replies to the entire 
series of inquiries now used ; but, after the first examination of tl e 
school, it will only be necessary to ascertain and record the changes 
which have occurred in the gencial features of the school , and u>ecial 
attention will be given to the series of questions which relate to tnc or- 
ganization, discipline, and state of the instruction. 

The usual scries of questions should, therefore, for the purposes of a primary and 
periodical inspection, bfe divided into two clrsses, — rics 

1. Primary. 

2. Secondary. 

The results of the primary and secondary inquiries should be re- 
corded in forms, contained in a book or portfolio, giving at one view the 
condition of the school at successive visits, both as respects its general 
features, and the condition of the discipline and instruction. 

Ifsuchabook or portfolio were kept for each section^ it might be Portfolio for 
transmitted to the office at the end of each month , for the information 0 f each 8 ® ct,on * 
the Committee of Council, copied, and returned to the Inspector. 

The Inspector would transmit, at, the same time, or, in particular send to the 
cases, at an earlier period, such remarks'ani recommendations suggested Srthe^onthN 1 
hv his visit to each school, in separate Memoranda^ as he might wish itupeetion, with 
the Committee of Council to convey to the Trustees o? ^School Cora- f ° r 

nuttec, for their information, and as suggestions for the improvement of corammet *- 
the school. 

These Memoranda, having been submitted to the Lord President, would, 
as far ns they were approved, lie communicated officially to the Trustees, 
or School Committee, by the Secretary. 

Resides the Special Reports recorded in the forms comprised in the Ocnmi report*, 
book or portfolio of each section, each Inspector will half-yearly present 
a (ienorul Report , conveying to the Committee such generul views and 
reflections as may be suggested by his labours, and containing the clas- 
sified results of his tour of inspection. / 

Special inquiries may also occasionally be required for the informa- special inquiries, 
tion of the Committee of Council, or in consequence of suggestions con- 
veyed to the Lord President from without. * 

No such inquiries will, however, be undertaken, otherwise than by the To w under- 
direction of the Lord President, nor any reports made, excepting to the SltS,™ 
Committed of Council on Education. k°ni president. 

CuuRcu op England Schools. 

lour or five additional Inspectors will be required for the examina- 
tion of Church of England Schools, 
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British Schools. 

The number of British schools liable to inspection in England and 
WaleB does not exceed seventy-eight ; and one Inspector may examine 
these schools, and the Normal and Model Schools in the Borough-Road, 
twice in the year. The British Schools have not hitherto generally in- 
vited the visits of the Inspectors. 

Normal Schools. 

Besides the periodical inspection of elementary schools, it will be ne- 
cessary to provide for the periodical inspection of the Normal Schools of 
the Church of England which have been aided by public grants, and of 
the Normal and Model Schools in the Borough-Road. 

Many considerations are involved in this important subject, and the 
Inspectors have not hitherto received any instructions from your Lordship 
as to the mode of conducting the. examination of Normal Schools. On 
the course to be pursued by them, nevertheless, depends the estimate of 
the extent of duty for which it is necessary to provide. For these rea- 
sons it has appeared to me expedient to submit to vour Lordship the 
view I take of the mode of conducting the inspection of Normal Schools, 
as suggested by my own experience in directing and visiting such esta- 
blishments. 

I apprehend that the Committee, when they issue directions to their 
Inspectors for their guidance in the examination of Normal Schools, will 
repeat in emphatic terms the injunctions contained in their instructions 
respecting the inspection of elementary schools, viz., M that this inspec- 
tion is not intended as a means of exercising control, but of nffordine: 
assistance ; that it is not to be regarded as operating for the restraint of 
local efforts, but for their (!n&uragement ;*and that its chief objects will 
not be attained without the co-operation of the School Committee (or 
Boards of Diaection), the Inspector having no power to interfere, and 
not being instructed to offer any advice or information, excepting where 
it is invited.” 

The inspection of Normal Schools, as well ns of Elementary Schools, is 
intended to he amelioratirr . The efforts of the Inspectors will there- 
fore be directed to combine impartiality in their proceedings and reports, 
with encouragement to the promoters of elementary education. 

In order to reconcile the necessary impartiality with the ameliorative 
tendency of inspection, several considerations suggest themselves under 
the following division of subjects of inquiry. 

1. The intellectual acquirements of the pupils of Normal Schools. 

2. The moral condition of such establishments. 

3. The religious condition. 

Under the first of these*heads a preliminary question arises respecting 
the mode in which the intellectual acquirements of the pupils may he 
mos’t satisfactorily examined. 

The Inspector will, in the first place, make himself acquainted .with 
the method which each master in the Normal School pursues, in im- 
parting instruction to his class, on each of the subjects which he tenches. 
For this purpose the Inspector will attend one of the usual lessons of 
the class. 
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lie will then request the mnster to give him a written sketch of the 
course of instruction through which the class has passed. 

It may be desirable that an oral examination of the class should follow ; 
and that the poycr which the pupils have acquired of exposition on the exposition, 
subject of instruction should be tested. 

To these preliminary inquiries should succeed an examination by lamination i>y 
written questions prepared by the Inspector, without conference with the I'onT' 4Ue * 
principal or master, and delivered by himself personally to the class, at 
the time when his examination on that subject commences. The replies 
to these questions should, be written in the presence of the Inspector, in tho priwi'noo 
without any assistance from books or papers, or from any other 
source, and these replies should afterwaifls be carefully examined and 
tabularized. 

In examining the replies to the questions, it may be desirable that the in examining 
Inspector should request the assistance of the master of the claA, who ^nay’^ 
may afford explanations concerning the methods employed, the age, cha- p^-ur. 
racter, and peculiarities of the pupil, enabling the Inspector to form a 
more just estimate, than he would be otherwise able to do, of the influ- 
ence of the school on the intellectual progress of each pupil. 

Before preparing such questions, as well as during the examination of 
the replies, the Inspector should avail himself of every opportunity of 
acquiring information respecting the nature and extent of each pupil’s at- P'^ 1 ’>.• t '’J’ ‘ TV( t, ' r ’ 
lainments upon his admission into the school, and on the degree of ability clch pqlu. " 
lie has displayed on the course of study through which he has passed, 
lest he be led to require from pupils of this class a proficiency and an ex- 
tent of information which could only legitimately be demanded from 
."tudents whose minds have been subjected to a more regular and gradual 
training, and who, besides having passed through a complete course of 
education, have, during their entire live?, been in the care of well-edu- 
cuted parents, or in the societyof well-instr.ectfcd people. 

The state of a Normal School at the period of inspection is liable to schoofiLn^t!!' 1 
he affected by various circumstances, the enumeration of. which may fluctuation, 
tend to show the caution which should be observed in attempting to form 
iin estimate of its efficiency. 

In most of these establishments the average time that the adult pupils in 

" ill at present be able to remain under training will not exceed one peK ! 1 #r 
u*ar and a half. The periods of admission and departure will be un- 
certain, and, until the number of candidates for admission is in excess, 
cannot always be so regulated as to ensure a regular supply of pupils at 
fixed and convenient periods. 

The number of pupils in the schools will therefore fluctuate, and the 
departure of one-third, or a greater proportion, of the most advanced Iir.Vtsst»mfu a 
and skilful pupils, and the admission of a similar number of raw recruits, ,,ul 

may occur immediately before the visit of the Inspector. 

Under sucl^ circumstances, the Inspector should bear in mind thnt ^°j f n u ^ st 
some of those who remain in the higher classes of the Normal School caplntj!' * 
probably continue there only because they had not sufficient talents, 
cnergj, or industry, to secure a more prominent position, and to obtain 
appointments as masters of elementary schools. The most efficient 
pupils, at such periods, will be those whose instruction has cost the 
torgest amount of labour and skill, with the least fruit, owing to the 
sterility of their minds. 
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To determine the skill of the masters, the efficiency of their methods, 
and their capacity for their duties, from the attainments of such pupils, 
(if regarded as average specimens of their class,) would be to judge the 
masters by too severe a standard, and to commit a grave practical in- 
justice. n 

One annual examination of a Normal School will be found insufficient 
’ to enable an Inspector to speak with confidence concerning the intel- 
lectual attainments of the pupils, and if he were to report the results of 
one examination only, lie might place on record either the highest range 
of attainments ever acquired in the school, (and thus exceed the average,) 
or he might report the lowest of those fluctuations to which such esta- 
blishments are subject. ♦ 

If the foregoing considerations failed to show how important it is 
that the inspection of such schools should occur more frequently than 
once in each year, it must be remembered that the progress of the pupils 
may be interfered with at particular periods by various casualties. One 
or more of the masters may have suffered from illness, and the funds of 
the establishment may have been unable to sustain the burthen of sub- 
sidiary aid; or a master may have been lemoved, and great difficulty 
may have been experienced, and much time lost, in securing a suc- 
cessor. 

Among other casualties causing a considerable fluctuation in the at- 
tainments of pupils in such schools, are the temporary claims of peculiar 
duties. Owing to the loss of a great number of pupils of the superior 
class, the rest may have been employed for some months, at least double 
the usual daily period, in taking charge of the Model School. Such an 
interruption of their technical studies would lie attended with the com- 
pensatory advantage of an increase in their knowledge of school discipline 
and management, and of their skill as teachers, hut would cause a loss 
of expertness, precision, tm[ accuracy, in their written replies to the 
examination papers, which would probably be augmented by a w'ant of 
self-possession, arising from a consciousness that their attention had not, 
for a considerable period, been directed to the subjects of examination, 
wa^mmnt * n suc h examinations it should likewise always be borne in mind, that 
of talent or pro- until Normal Schools are rendered entirely independent of the conti ilm- 
licu-ncj. t ions of the pupils, or of their patrons, (which is perhaps undesirable,) 
the pupils will not be selected on account of talent or proficiency, and 
sometimes will be admitted even with imperfect moral qualification'?. 
tiic^T^nc- 0 ° f ^hey 8 encralI y cnter suc h g chools with no acquirement beyond reading, 
went *. 4 writing, and the four most simple rules of arithmetic ; and often^ they 
can neither read nor write fluently, nor perform a sum in simple addition 
easily. This state of the pupil’s attainments, on their entrance, must 
continue to be a source of great embarrassment to such schools, until the 
elementary education of the country is generally improved. But, to the 
obstructions arising from this source, must be added the incapacity of 
many of the pupils, and the slowness with which their untutored minds 
yield to the influences of education, and develop powers which had been 
dormant from inactivity and neglect. Onc-third of the pupijs will gene- 
rally be found to belong to the first of these classes, and both classes 
will comprise one-half the school. 

As the causes of fluctuation might affect a large portion of the pupils 
of a Normal School at particular periods, so they must, at all times, 
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more or less affect the state of the attainments of individuals in Buch 


schools, and will be most conspicuous in those whose attainments are 
low at their entrance, an4 whose faculties are feeble. 

It njav happen that all the causes of fluctuation in the attainments of JJjJJJJJ’Slictiu 
the pupils may besaccumulatcd at the same period, and in such case the tioTm»v bT ,u * 
Inspector ought to know, and to confess, that he is ascertaining and re- wcumu “ ted * 
cording the lowest fluctuation of. which such a school is susceptible. 

These general considerations 'are sufficient to show that it is important I " t , l fv° 1 LS ould 
the Inspector should visit a Normal School at least twice in each year; gchoou tSic« in 
and that though he may report his examination papers, and their tabular- 
ized results, at the close of the first examination, he' should not make the 
general revort t containing his opinion of the condition of the establish- 
ment, until he has made a second examination. 


Such a second examination will enable him to determine the progress Geneni report 
which each pupil has made in the interval, and thus to test the efficiency tente3?. ly prt " 
of the means of instruction provided. * 

In Normal Schools, therefore, I recommend that there be two exami- After «?cond 
nations in each year, and that the Inspector present his general report examinatl0n * 
on the school after the second of these examinations. 


2. Moral CotulUion. 

I t will be found that in investigating the moral condition of a Normal Moral condition 
School, considerations of a different nature present themselves, suggesting slhoT 1 
the same conclusions. 

To ascertain the moral state of such a school, it is necessary that the Frequent inter- 
Inspector should have considerable intercourse with the masters, so that 
he may form a just opinion of their characters, opinions, and mode of Hnecessar> ’ 
establishing influence over their pupils. * 

He will of course communicate fully *ith the Principal on all subjects 
affecting the moral well-being of the houseltflcf 

lie will ascertain what are the domestic arrangements in the dormi- inspection, 
tories ; the superintendence under which the pupils retire-to rest and rise I™J£L nti . 
111 the morning ; what vigilance is exercised during the night, and the 
degree of decorum preserved. 

He will ascertain whether the diet is so simple, — whether the house- 
hold arrangements are so divested of all luxury,— and whether the do- 
mestic duties performed .by the students are such as to prepare them for 
the humble position and probable privations of a schoolmaster^ life, and 
to prevent the growth of presumption and conceit. 

For this purpose he will inquire under what superintendence domestic Domwtic work 
and the order of the household preserved. 

He will observe with qwhat degree of skill and order the garden is cultivation of 
cultivated ; whether the property of the establishment is respected by guden ‘ 
tne pupils and the general signs of cleanliness of the apartments, if they 
are under the-charge of the pupils. 

,, onl y ascertain by frequent interviews with the pupils, during Frequent inter- 

he daily* routine of their duties; whether they are punctual, orderly, 
must nous ; respectful in their demeanour to their superiors; subordi- ncr » tnd lttbiti * 
^a e to those of their own number, who may be placed in offices of trust 
\vl , 8U Pr te ^ ncc * 8 en ^ c in their intercourse with each other; 

J?-f r ‘be mode in which they employ their leisure indicates mental 
i y > and whether thcii habits of thought, and the nature of their 
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conversation give assurance of an open, truthful, and generous dispo- 
sition, which promise a thoughtful and serious tone of mind in after-life. 

The Inspector cannot ascertain the state of the manners and habits of 
the pupils, unless, by familiar visits, he has some means of becoming 
acquainted with the domestic history of the establishment. 

For this purpose, therefore, something more than one annual visit of 
inspection is necessary. 


3. Religious Condition. 

Jitlon of 8 Nonaai kss can the Inspector, from onc f visit, form any correct opinion 

School*. ' of the serious matters which arc included in the general term, the 
religious condition of a Normal School. 

He w ^l ascertain w hat arc the daily religious exercises of the esta- 
houkthoid. blishment; and he should attend them, to know in what manner they 
arc conducted. lie will thus be enabled to observe the degree of atten- 
tion paid by the pupils to their general and formal religious duties. . 
influence <>f His examinations will make him acquainted with the state of their 
”i!ai l °comiu 1, !. r * religious knowledge, but it is of much more importance that he should 
observe the daily habits of the household. lie should ascertain what 
attention is paid to personal religious duties: what meaus exist for 
private leligious counsel, and how far they are sought and enjoyed. lie 
should endeavour to form a just estimate of the influence of religion on 
the conduct of the pupils by personal ob.H'rvation and inquiry. 

Annual Report This it will be impossible to do bv an annual vibit, and the para- 
of tro^uent MMts. mount importance ot these latter inquiries, display s the necessity there is 
for rendering the Annual Report of an Inspector on a Normal School the 
result, not of one, but of several visits of inspection , at convenient 
periods, scattered over the surface of the year. 


Estimate of the Time requirt’d for the Inspection of the Normal Schools 
which arc liable to Inspection. 

Formal inipcr- These general views suggest that the inspection of each Normal School 

t.outo ou.urowc , t O , T. ii i r ill -- 

t\ei> h-ir v«\ir. should be conducted half \iarly, and that the Inspector should visit 
occasionally in the intervals of his examination. 

The subjects of examination will comprise— 

Subject* of 1 . Religious Knowledge, including 

examination. ° 07 ° 

A. Biblical Instruction ; 

B. Liturgicaf, in Schools connected with the Church of 

England; 

C. History of Christianity. 

2. Reading and Writing. 

3. Arithmetic and Algebra. 

4. English Grammar and Etymology. 

5. Geography. 

6- Singing. % 4 

7. Mensuration of Planes and Solids. « 

8. Elements of Mechanics ; Theory of Steam Engine and of Natural 

Phenomena. 

9. Euglish History. 

10. Linear Drawing from Models. 1 
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11. Gymnastics. 

12. Horticulture. 

13. School Discipline and Management. 

14. The Art of Governing and Instructing a Class of Children m an 

ElementHry School. 


These subjects are taught in all the existing Normal Schools which 
have been aided by public grants. 

Each Normal School, when in full activity, will contain from 50 to 70 
students. 

On each subject three, if net four, classes of students will have to be 
examined. 

The examination papers alone will, therefore, probably occupy eight 
days of four hours each, all the classes being assembled in one hall, to papers, 
work their papers simultaneously. 9 

While this work is proceeding the Inspector will he able to prepare 
other forms of questions, and to examine papers written on previous days. 

The oral examination of classes, and the expository trials, will occupy ^\^ a a j’J xl 0 n f ation 
at least two days ; and the inspection of the Model School, together 0M)O8 , t i 0 n, two 
with the trials of the Btudents in the management and instruction of ‘^ooi^Sfour 
classes in the presence of the Inspector, probably four days. da>s. 

Fourteen days will thus occupied in the examination of intellectual 
progress. 

To minutely inspect the papers prepared by each student, and to One^month.^^ 
tabularize the results after communication with the masters, as well as rfquir^o' for 

to prepare a general report, will occupy a large portion of the remaining 
ten days of a mouth of active and persevering employment. 

When the scheme of instruction comprises all the subjects I have 
enumerated, and the school contains from 50 to 70 students, one 
month will be required to examine and record the intellectual state 
of a Normal School, and to form an accufSte opinion on its moral and 
religious condition. 

Three months must be so expended every half year in the inspection ^ree months^ 

of for three Normal 

St. Mark’s College, Schools - * 

The Battersea Schools, 

The Chester Diocesan Schools, 


or six months annually. But if, in any of these schools, the scheme of 
instruction is more limited, or the number of students smaller, the 
inspection may he completed in a proportionately shorter period. These 
six months will be employed in work of so laborious a character, that it 
may he desirable that this employment should, alternate with those casual 
and general inquiries which the Committee of Council will have to 
undertake, or with the inspection of some smaller district containing 
elementary schools. 

I should therefore propose that such casual and general inquiries, or 
such smaller district, should be confided to the Inspector of Normal be made by 

Schools. . same Inspector. 


Five additional 

On the foregoing grounds I submit to your Lordship the importance school'* cort * 
of appointing four additional Inspectors of Elementary Schools in con- fhSofEng" 
uexion with the Church of England and one Inspector of Normal Schools, land, and one of 
and that the vacancy occasioned by the promotion of Mr. Tremcnheere 

D 2 } 
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should also be filled up by the appointment of a new Inspector of British 
schools. ^ 

Considering the great importance of the duties which have to be 
performed, I do not think the salaries ought to be rcdyced, as has been 
suggested. 

The success of the labours of the Inspectors will be gTeatly promoted 
by their conciliating the support and assistance of the gentry and clergy, 
and the Inspectors who have charge of large districts should have en- 
joyed an university education, and be men of extensive acquirements 
and good manners. f 

In the course of time it may be easy to place under them, in subordi- 
nate situations, a class of officers with inferior salaries. 

Though, for these reasons, I think the salary should not be reduced, 
I am of opinion that it may be given in a somewhat different form with 
advantage. 

I submit to your Lordship that the salary of each Inspector should be 
450/. per annum, with an allowance of 15$. per diem, for personal 
expenses, while employed in the badness of inspection in his district, 
and that the actual expenses of locomotion should be defrayed by 
Government. 

The business of inspection requires pcculi acknowledge, tact, and skill, 
which can only be gradually acquired, and which few of the Inspectors 
will possess when they enter on the discharge of their duties. It is 
important that they should not regard their office as a mere step 
towards promotion, but that they should seel; it us a profession to which 
they arc willing to devote their lives. Otherwise, as soon as un 
Inspector had acquired the requisite knowledge and skill, he would 
either obtain promotion or retire in disgust, or, missing the icwaids of 
activity and zeal, would regard his duties as a necessary drudgciy, and 
perforin them without encpgyvjr skill. 

On this account I think it important that length of service should 
obtain progressive rewards. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 


Your obedient servaut, 


J. P. Kay Siiuttleworth. 


The Lord President of the Council. 
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REPORT ON THE ENDOWED SCHOOL AT YAXLEY, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

By the He?. John Allen, M.A, Her Majesty** Inspector of Schools. 

My LOUD, * King’s College, London, February 9, 1843. 

The Vicar of Yaxley having represented to me during my 
late tour in Huntingdonshire, the extreme dissatisfaction felt by 
his parishioners with reference to the M;ate of the endowed school 
in that town, I was induced to communicate with the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl Brownlow, sole trustee of Yaxley school, on iho 
subject ; and having been requested by his Lordship to make a 
special report of its condition, I sent a notice to the master 
through the clergyman, of my intention to inspect the school on 
the morning of the l Oth of October last. 

The town of Yaxley lies about two miles north of Stilton ; its 
population is 1,211, all of whom, with the exception of the inha- 
bitants of two or three houses, are collocl ed round the school, 
which is conveniently situated in the main street. 

Slate of School. 

Upon entering the school-room, I found assembled 15 boys; 
of these seven were reading a ohapter in the New Testament, the 
rest were sitting at a desk without «fny means of employing their 
time. On examining the acquirements of the children, 1 found 
only three who were able to read a simple ver-.c of the New* 
Testament without blundering, eight would read easy words with 
different degrees of success, and four were not advanced beyond 
the alphabet. The ages of the children \ariedfrom five to ele\cn. 
On inquiring farther, how long the last four had been under 
tuition, I found that one had been a year in the school, one half 
that time, one a month, and one was supposed to be deficient in 
intellect. Reading is taught from the New Testament, and a few 
of the sheet lessons of the British and Foreign School Society. 
Only one boy w r as learning arithmetic. Three wrote on paper, 
the rest did not use slates. The school is not opened nor closed 
with prayer. A few of the children attend church on the Sunday. 

Notice of the ]\ [aster. 

No reasonable hope can, as I fear, be entertained of any consi- 
derable improvement in this lamentable condition of things, so 
long as the present master retains his office. It is difficult to 
believe that any amount of instruction, however small, is com- 
municated by him to his scholars ; those farthest advanced had 
been taught elsewhere. His inefficiency arises not simply from 
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his want of capacity and training 1 for his work, but is duo also to 
his irregular attendance at the school. lie lives at a distance on 
a farm which he eulthates. and Inning some employment also in 
measuring land, and in assisting the parish officers to make up 
their accounts, there are, as I am informed, many school hours in 
which no traces are to he found of school keeping, other than a 
few dirty children sprawling on the floor. On the first day of my 
\isit. Inning sent no notice, although the time was one at which 
the school should luuc been open, the door was locked, and the 
master nowhere to be found. Apart from this dishonesty of re- 
ceiving wages for the performance of work winch he neglects, he 
was represented to me as of respectable character, and his manners 
are gentle, lie began school-keeping more than *20 jears ago, at 
the age of 36. lie was at first engaged as assistant to his re- 
lative, the late schoolmaster, and m 1830, on the continued ab- 
sence of the nominal master, lie recehed the appointment during 
pleasure. 

* 

Kndnirmmt. 

The master's name a anson TI.it field ; he occupies some pro- 
mises in Yaxley, belonging to the charity. valued at 13/. 3s. in/., 
from which *1/. 1(K. must he deducted for the rent of thiee 
cottages, which having been icpaired bj the palish, aie now' 
tenanted bj paupeis f m e ofchaige; he has aho a . salary of ,*>(>/. 
Lord Brownlow’s agent pa\s in addition an annual sun of 21/. 
for the salary ot the mistress of ajgtrls’ school in Y a:dey, which 
is also supplied with books.* n 

These funds arhe. out of lands left for the endowment of A a\lov 
school, in the parishes of Yaxley andTylney. The land in \ a\ley 
parish, not occupied In the schoolmaster, is somewhat moie than 
13 acres in extent, its annual rent being 23/. 8 v. There are 31 
acres in the parish ofTylnoy in the county of Norfolk, from which 
the rent at present received is 42/. The vicar of Y axley informs 
me that these lands are considerably underlet, and that they have 
been lately valued by Lord Brownlow’s agent at GO/. per annum. 

The school-i oom w.»- erected about 12 jears since. It is of 
brick with a slated roof, and a brick floor. Its area is 16 feet by 
36, the height of the wall nine feet. It is in indifferent repair, 
and not sufficiently warm in winter. It is fitted up at one end 
with three desks and benches arranged according to Lancaster's 
plan. The master’s residence is built in a great measure of wood ; 
it is verj old and much out of repair. 

In my Kepoit of Schools inspected in Derbyshire, I felt dulled 
upon to f-ubmit to your Lordship's notice several lamentable* 
cases of the misappropriation and consequent inefficiency of funds 
left for the endowment of schools. I regret to state that, in pro- 
portion as my experience is enlarged, I feel more and more 
strongly the need of ^omc efficient remedy for the present con- 
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dition of things in this respect. Two instances that have recently 
come under my notice your Lordships will perhaps allow me very 
briefly to specify. 

Fared Endowed School. 

At Farcct, the parish adjoining Yaxley, there is a school* 
master’s residence, with an endowment arising from II acres of 
land in value, as I was informed, of *23/.. per annum. On the 
day of my visit there vv**re assembled in a low room, 11 X 15£ 
feet in area, six boys and one girl. The muster was formerly em- 
ployed as an excise oflieer, but was discharged on account of a 
breach of trust: Ik* began school -keeping without any training at 
the age of 4*2. There were nominally 12 boys on the foundation ; 
of these, two were present. Ojily one child was learning arith- 
metic, and he, on being tried with an easy sum in Simple Addition, 
was unable to find the total of three figures. Oik* of the children 
who was reading vvoids of tlire** and four letters had been in 
attendance at the school a yiur and a half. 

Lit h/leld Free School. 

In the Free Grammar School at Lichfield, the master of which 
is unhappily a clergyman, the premises being valued at 30 /, the 
whole value of tile situation was lor some years 129/. lls.dd. 
As during the last seven years no boys have received instruction 
at the school, a gratuity of 3.V., formerly paid by the leothos of 
the Conduit kinds, has been re' # *ntly withheld under protest from 
the master. The decay of this sehth/1 seems mainly attributable 
to the violent conduct of tie* master. Ilis treatment of two hoy-, 
on two sepal ate occasions, subjected his modes of punishment to 
investigation before tin* magistrates, one boy r having been subse- 
quently confined to his bed under surgical ads ice for a fortnight. 

Need for in spa tiny Endowed S( hoofs. 

It is not intended, when the circumstances of an endowed school 
are brought forward as requiring amendment, to attach in all 
cases special blame, either to the master or to the trustees, or to 
any particular class of persons Hut, fiom various causes, there 
lias been, in many instances, gi\ at neglect. \nd the question 
arises, ought not something more to be done to curry out tin* in- 
tentions of the founders ? Would not tlu* masters feel themselves 
encouraged to exertion and assisted in their work if they were sub- 
ject to the periodical v isits of a duly' qualified inspector, who might 
1 l°t only have it in his power 1o communicate information as to 
what was being done elsewhere in a simiiir position, but who 
ought also to sympathise with and appreciate their etVorts in the 
right direct ion, and the recurrence of whose e\ uuinations could 
t 'Carcely*fail of proving a stimulus to the pupils? Is n not pio- 
bable, also, that there would he some cases where the trustees 
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would prove more anxious about the discharge of their duty if they 
were aware that the manner in which they i^et their responsibi- 
lities was liable, in some measure, to be made public ? Or, is it 
sufficient that these should have the power of saying what has 
been said to me in cases where the quality of the instruction given 
was very indifferent, "The school satisfies us. and we do not wish 
that it should be inspected.'* 

The feelings that I have expressed, of its being needful that 
something should effectively be done for the remedy of the present 
condition of endowed schools, are shared by every seriously-minded 
person who has had experience on the subject, and with whom I 
nave had the means of conversing ; and particularly with regard 
to the clergy, to whose exertions what is being done in the rural 
districts in the way of right education is at present mainly due, I 
am assured that they would gladly hail a general system of in- 
spection from a rightly-qualified officer ; and that they look, with 
anxious expectation, for some sanatory measure by which a state 
of things, mich as I have been describing, can be effectively and 
rightly met. 

My Lords, I am, with much respect, 4 

Your Lordships’ obliged and faithful servant, 

(Signed) John Allen. 

Not'E.-^-Since this Report was presented, I have hecn informed by 
Lord Brownlow’s agent, that Jhe Y*xlev Charity estates are now 
let under improved leafs, in consequence of the survey and 
valuation made in March, 1838 : 15 acres in Yaxley, at £23. 8 s. y 
and 28 acres in Tilney, £56 : ana that these rents are high 
enough; also that there is an accumulation of funds m favour of 
the Charity amounting to nearly £100. 
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SECOND REPORT ON SCHOOLS INSPECTED IN 
DERBYSHIRE, 

* By the Iter. John Ai.jjsn, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

My Lords, King's College, London, March 22, 1843. 

.1 have the honour to present to* your Lordships the second 
and concluding portion 6f my Report of Schools inspected in 
Derbyshire. t 

Prom consideration of the circumstances under which the in- 
spection was carried on, it did not appear to me requisite to visit 
every parish. Attention was in the first instance directed to those 
places from which invitationsjo inspect had been recePed through 
the Archdeacon ; subsequently (on experiencing the great kind- 
ness with which the visits of an Inspector were generally wel- 
comed by the clergy, and the anxious desire expressed by them 
to follow out any plans that would tend to render their schools 
more efficient) my sphere of inspection was enlarged; and al- 
though I cannot from actual observation present a complete report 
of all schools in the county of Derby connected with the Church 
of England, I have reason to believe that with two or three ex- 
ceptions in the neighbour luxxl o^Ghesterfield, and those in the 
parishes of Hartshorne and Longford, there are few schools of 
importance in which the clergy take a strong practical interest 
which I have omitted to visit. 

Before Ilbnter upon the results of my inquiries I wouli wish to 
repeat in this Report the expression of my gratitude to the clergy 
for the personal obligations and great hospitality received from 
them in the prosecution of my work. Their behaviour was such 
as not only to offer every facility for carrying on the inspection, 
but also to render my sojourn in the district as agreeable as pos- 
sible to myself. * 

Exclusive of those assembled on. the Sunday, (he whole number 
of schools visited in Derbyshire (counting each room under a 
separate teacher) is 184; of these 108 were schools under a 
master, 62 ye re schools under a mistress, 14 were infant-schools 
fitted with galleries, also under mistresses. The number of 
children that I found in attendance at these was in all about 
7 ,540. The proportion of girls to boys being somewhat more 
than 3 to 5. 

Most of these schools were so inspected as that each child 
(with the exception of those assembled in the infant-schools,) 
came separately under examination. Some of the* facts ascer- 
tained since the last Report are given in the following tables : — 
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In action to these, the teachers at Elvaston,* 1 Flagg, West 
Hunan* Markeaton, and Pinxtpn were visited during the ab- 
sence of the children. The inspection at Glossop was prevented 
by the death, and at Ripley by the illness, of the schoolmaster. 
At Hayfield the school has been closed temporarily from the 
difficulty of finding a proper teacher with the means at the dis- 
posal ot the school managers. 

The particulars of the more important schools will be found 
enumerated in detail in the special reports annexed. 

Not only do the circumstances under which schools are in- 
spected vary, but also it is difficult to recollect and compare with 
accuracy the impressions made during a series of visits extending 
over a lengthened period. In the followihg attempts at classifi- 
cation (in those instances where the names are not placed alpha- 
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hetically), I* must be regarded in many instances as o Hiring only 
an approximation to the j moment that would be formed by a 
\isitor who look the cases that seem most nearly parallel in suc- 
cession. 


Schools under Masters . 

Of the schools umjer masters I was most gratified with those 
at Sudbury, Ticktnhall, Chaddesden, Doveridge, Great Long- 
stone, and Smalley. The masters at Shardlow and Spondon 
have Considerable ability, and their schools are well disciplined, 
and in many respects highly satisfactory. There is much to give 

f leasure in the St’apenhill, Briraington, Walton on Trent, Kirk 
Bangley, Mackwortn, Shirley, and Ockbrook schools, and in 
almost all that I have mentioned the influence of the clergy and 
their families is strongly felt, especially in the more important 
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* 

subj*clk«f hanrtyit tbs.'Bifatenuwho are left to. fallow out 
ina great neuwn thairniwp • pltsp »of instruction, I was most in- 
terested, in those, at FifKfarn, fLu^-Huckpall, Heage, and Ech- 
ington TWmM|er of the BjitfchschOol af Derby is, a v*rv active, 
mpthodic tdjjftnd capable person, but be is sadly overtasked*.’ The 
njasteraatBoliover, Brampton (not the endowed school). Deer-, 
taajp, Harfington, Holmesfield, and Rialey, 'appeared to me 'hard- 
wonting and respectable men, but I could have wished that they 
be st owed moratpains on the moral and intellectual culture >of their 
‘ ** ' Of the rest, the Qualifications of ’ the Newbold,’*North 
Wingfield. Scropton, C$d West Ha^am teachers' scarcely reached 
* ^ito whifesdbiose at Asbover, Aston, Bradborne, Duffield, 
Heath, Hognaston, Horaeley, Killamarsh, Kirk Ireton, 
ov^r. Shotjie, South Normanton, South Wingfield, Stony 
. .ton, Tibsh^ft and tinstone seemed to me of a still inferior 
kind. The teachers of the endowed schools at Brampton (en- 
dowment 10/. 18#.), Church Broughton (endowment 30/.), Clown 
(endowment 17/.), Dronfield (endowment 208/.), Hilton (endow- 
ment 20/. 10#.), and Monyash (endowment 14/.), are, in my 
judgment, wholly unfitted for their office. 

Sthooh" tinder Mistresses' 

Of the schools superintended by females, I was best pleased 
with those at Sudbury, Doveridge, BraiUford, Holbrooke, and 
Dronfield. The mrls at the Derby British School were clean, 
orderly, and intelligent „ their knowledge of Scripture was very 
gratifying, . The schools %t. Great, Roprsley { Darley Dale, Os- 
nyaston, H&rsley, *nd Duffield, are pleasingly, and efficiently 
superintended, and seemed to me to be wording well ; and of 
dame-schools I was much gratified with those at Allestree, 
Barrow, Little Eatdn, Parwich, Shirley, Twyford, and Walton 011 
X«B 0 t- The condition of the endowed school at Carsington is not 
■BlisfimtOry, but it has been submitted to tbe consideration of the 
trustees, and, thsre is hope of ft* being shortly placet! on a better 
Meeting. . CM the infant-schools, the ^achers at Heage and Stapen- 
'hsUiawmedto ms, to have most seal,, cheerfulness, and (Capacity 
JtMtbun whifi 4 those, however, atpoyeridge and Spondou cannot 
fiedfiaitM without much pleasure. , , 

/lauWhftu'V ' ' Sunday Schools not noti'ced." ‘ J • 

In tliese observations I have taken no potice of the Sunday- 
schools visited, with all of which I was greatly pleased ; but as 
dawwlannbt fib ’efficiently inspected, except at their proper sla- 
I MM of.meetin&.I have regarded them as beyond the compass of 
Wflg$igwent*. No <?ne, however, who is deslff of 
eg a right estimate of the social prospect* 9 / this country 
1 9 % tbje^e. either in our ’agricultural or our manufacturing 
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General Observations-— Advantage derived from the habitual visits 
of the Clergyman andvf the tippet* classes. ■» 

I have but little to add in the way df general observations of 
the schools inspected to those remarks that havb been already 
submitted to your Lordships. The more my experience is en- 
larged* the more earnestly desirous do I feel that the clergy 
should take a living, constant, and effective Interest in the teach- 
ing given in our schools. Where this is the case how much may 
be effected with the very humblest means almost fkceeds belief. 
In our rural districts in those schools under masters where the 
clergyman does not exercise his legitimate ^ influence, it is an ob- 
servation which I can scarcely qualify by a single exception, that 
attention is bestowed upon subjects in the inverse proportion of 
their real importance. Greatest pains’Jfire* taken with the writing, 
next with the arithmetic : the accuracy and intelligence with which 
the reading lesson is got through are but little thought of, and not 
unfrequently the moral and religious training of the children are 
avowedly neglected as beside the province of the teacher. This 
is a sad, but by no means a hopeless slate of things. Instances 
where the pastor of the parish does not practically feel that the 
children in the school are the lambs of his flock, needing, and to 
be benefited by his actual teaching there, and constant superin- 
tendence, are daily becoming more rare. Much also might be 
done if those of tlie upper classes (’who living in the district are 
bound to take an interest in the welfare of (hose below them), 
would not only take occasion as opportunities arise to suggest to 
our teachers how great is their aeoponsibility, and how muck 
(humanly speaking) i9 in tlreir hands ; but would also show by 
their conduct that they fej^the debt which society owes to the 
laborious and self-denying cultivator of a soil, which, According to 
the tillage that it receives, proves fruitful -in life or death to the 
highest interests of man. A great deal doubtl&s is unconsciously 
effected by teachers of integrity, through the Silent influence of 
their example ; but as many of these (passing their lives in a 
laborious calling, their mental as well *3s their bodily vision en- 
closed by the walls of their schoolroom) seem never to havfe 
reflected on what it was that made their office truly honourable, 
it is important that those about them tthd are capable of afford- 
ing assistance should help them to keep the. right end in view, as 
well as point out the means by which subordinate matters may 
be accomplished. 

Necessity for leading Children to understand the Heading Lessen * 

* Next after the pains that are bestowed on the religious and 
moral training of children, the teaching them the chief matters of 
faith and duty, the impressing them with an abiding sense of their 
Maker's presence, and their own accountableness to him, the cul- 
tivation of habits of obedience^ diligepce, cleanliness^ and order, no 

E * 
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instruction seems to be more important than that which is occu- 
pied fh leading children not only to understand, but aho to con- 
sider and profit by what they read : we cannot expect them to be 
Interested m that of Which they do not in some measure apprehend 
every part. IF we ourselves are reading a strange language* and 
are not Acquainted with the meaning of but a single word, what 
dimness ana perplexity is thrown over the whole! Every fresh 
term rightly conceived by the mind becomes the centre of a new 
cluster of i4*as, adding substance and compactness to what has 
previously ctrthelihder observation, and making the acquisition of 
tifeW treasures more easy. What I suggest will not be accom- 
plished by reading to tne children, on the occurrence of a new r 
ward, the first synonyme that may be found for it in our English 
dictionaries, (and muoh more objectionable is the practice preva- 
lent in &>me schools, of making the committal to memory of the 
spelling and meaning of a dozen w ords as set down in Entick, a 
pfcrtibn of the daily lessons,) but I am anxious that the master 
should lead his pupils (chiefly by questioning) to associate new 
words with ideas previously acquired, and take pains, if possible, 
to distinguish their usage from that of their supposed synonymos, 
by suggesting sentences where the one cannot be displaced by the 
other, without marring the sense. For example, “ strictly ” is in 
Johnson and Bailey, interpreted by "exactly,” but instances will 
readily Occur to an intelligent teacher, where one word is fitting, 
and the other plainly improper. 

So fdr, however, are our ordinary teachers from taking pains 
in this respect, that it is no uncommon thing, even in schools 
Where the master is diligeht, but; where /there is a want of 
method and arrangement, for the reading- lesson to be slurred 
over, without care being used thaMhe mechanical parts of the 
exorcise (such as the right pronunciation of the woids, and atten- 
tion to stops) shall rtot be neglected ; the master being, mean- 
while, really occupied in mending pens or copying out returns for 
the overseers of the poor. 

Many plans have been suggested for leading children to take an 
ihter^t in what they read. Those who are too )oung to wiite 
may be required to express in their own words, when the lesson 
4 is over, the substance of w r hat has been communicated. For 
example, children of five years of age, if they have received eafllv 
training, will give a satisfactory account of such a history as that 
of Johah, the prophet, upon its being oi.ee told to them. Those 
who are able to, write should be encouraged, twice in the weefcat 
least, to s?t down on paf>er, or on their slates, all that they can 
Recollect from memory of the most interesting lesson of the day. 
In such An exercise, many 1 faculties of the mind would be called 
int6 healthful activity. * * 

Mr. Emerson Davis, of the Massachusetts’ Board of Education, 
ta his “Teacher Taught” (pp. 77 and 78), gives thte folldWing 
examples of modes fa which the Bible h&A bebaufeed ia sfchoote : — 
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The teacher* two or three tlmdfr in the week, told his pupitt to study 
hard thirty minutes, and then they might lay down their books, and he 
would tell them a story. He always selected a stofy frbm the Bible, 
and related it in a familiar but ferious and dignified style. When he 
had finished, he would ask the scholars if any of them recollected to 
have ever heard or read the story. Sometimes a scholar would recog- 
nise it, and sometimes not. They were then told to turn to a certain 
chapter and verse, and read the story for themselves. By this means a 
very great desire was awakened among the children#) read the Bible 
through. At the clofiS of his school one winter, he found that seyeral 
children had begun to read the Bible in course ; some had gone almost 
half way through it. 

Similar to this was the method adopted by another teacher, con- 
temporary with the former. On Saturday, he would tety the children 
some singular fact, and request them to^find the story, and read the 
chapter containing it on Monday, instead of the usual lesson. One 
object was to induce the children to spend their Sabbaths in searching 
the Scriptures. 

It had the desired effect — his lessons Were given out in this manner, 
lc You may find the chapter (hat tells about the king whose eyes were 
put out,” or 15 the chapter that tells about the prince’s son who was 
lamed by the Carelessness of his nurse,” or •* you may read about the 
captain who was cured in consequence of what a little captive girl told 
him of the ability of a prophet to heal him.” 

There is another method that has been adopted with very beneficial 
results. If a child is angry, or if any scholar exhibits a contentious 
spirit, let a class read on the occasion selections of Scripture touch- 
ing that subject j or, if any scholar tells lies, is disobedient to parents, 
or is indolent, or profane, or co % nductft himself in any way improperly, 
appeal to the law and testimony of God on the subject, and require the 
offender, or the class to which he belongs, toread an appropiiate selection 
from the Bible. Selections should be made by the teacher at his leisure. 

The last cited paragraph well deserves attention, but care.ipu^t 
be taken that fhe suggestions which it contains be carried out m a 
spirit of reverence and love. My experience, however, fully re- 
cords with that of the writer, as to the desirableness of invariably 
using and acknowledging the Bible as the standard of nciorality 
in our schools. The inquiry, “ What does the Word of God say 
upon this matter?” being habitually and reverently put, if rightly 
answered, cannot fail to produce order fend quietness, and to 
facilitate the good governance of the cltildren, while it will as- 
sociate a sense of God's presence with just conceptions of the 
extent of hid laws as they find these crossing them at every step 
wherever they go wrong. Further, it is scarcely possible to Over- 
rate the intellectual benefit which is derived (Vomth&t proper bale ifce 
^which is given to the mind, and the light which is thrown upon he 
# consciencei from a constant regard to the revealed will of God* 

, Organization . 

I have oh previohs occasions adverted to thd advantages of a 
proper organisation «m our sohobl^, so that the children should bo 

e 2 
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dmdedteto es few elates as possibly and' that there should be a 
methodical arrangement of the daily lessons The children need 
cultivation in this respect, the formation of habits of order being 
an essential part of right education. Regularity contributes to 
quietness and good temper. Where much is to be done, much 
will be neglected, if there be no system of operation. In chari- 
table institutions, the first duty is to have regard to those for 
whose benefit the funds of the charity were originally set apart. 
But in a very *large number of our endowed schools attended by 
the children of the poor, the labourer’s child is not placed on the 
same footing with that of the farmer, and the tradesman ; and 
many masters who do not seem conscious that they are neglecting 
their duty, devote a large portion of their time to the instnrction of 
the pay-scholars in grammar, and the higher parts of arithmetic, 
while the free children are oi\ly set to read during a few odd 
fragments of time that can be spared from the teaching of the 
rest. It is no wonder that the poor feel the injustice of this, and 
withdraw their children from such schools. I should be inclined 
to allow in our free schools no children to attend without the pay- 
ment oF a small sum (such as a penny weekly). This payment 
might go towards the supplying of books, writing materials, &c , 
which should be furnished to alj alike. The sale of these should 
not be left in the master’s hands ; but, whatever might be thought 
of ’such an arrangement, unquestionably the amount and quality 
of the instruction in schools aided by the State, or supported by 
endowments, should in ho respect^ be limited by the pecuniary 
resources of the children. If-jhose who can afford to decline the 
benefit of being placed on the cottager s list, expect to be excused 
from compliance with the rules of the school, or think it a hard- 
ship to stand in the same class with the children of the poor, they 
ought not to be admitted at all ; no school can be, efficient where 
the teacher has not fixed on a plan of lessons which he carries 
out with firmness and intelligence. Moreover, the distance in this 
country between opulence and penury is already too wide, and 
no matters are of small importance which tend to make it more 
palpable and distinct. 

Results from Inspection* 

In my previous Report I felt called upon to particularize, by 
name, several schools that seemed to me lamentably deficient in 
the most important respects. In some of these I have reason to 
belieye that a great and salutary change has since taken place. 
At Heage and Smalley, where the managers of the endowed 
schools were at first indisposed to receive my visits on account of 
the tanfitness of the teachers, new masters have bleen appointed, 
whom I found during the present spring actively and efficiently 
at work "ita flourishing schools ; and among the places of which I 
have received particular information ae to the improvements that 
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have been effected, A&hbourite, Derby, Mugginton, aqdWirks- 
worth, should especially be noticed. In the latter town, where, at 
the time of my visit* I found only 1 1 children assembled in rooms 
calculated for 200, great and most praiseworthy exertions, at a 
personal sacrifice of 100/. per annum, have been made by the 
master. There is now an average attendance of 130 children, 
under two most hard-working and efficient assistants appointed 
during the last year, one at a salary of 100/., the other at 801. per 
annum ; the school-r<>om having been also refitted and furnished 
on the most approved principles. Of Mugginton it should have 
been noticed in the last Report that a substantial school building 
had recently been erected by the trustees. * 

The # information in thfc Appendix, furnished to^ me by the 
clergy 'relative to those parishes that were left unvisited, will afford 
many lamentable instances of thedisproportion of the population to 
the means provided for their instmction. Under the head of each 
ecclesiastical district will be found the substance of the facts com- 
municated to me in answer to the inquiry a£ to what schools for 
the poor were at present open in those districts connected with the 
church. 

Whittington . 

At Whittington, where there is an endowment of near 80/., the 
right of trustee being disputed by several of the leading gentry, 
the school fuhds have been involved in a Chancery suit, and are 
at present in no way available for the benefit of a population of 
751. « * 

Stav&frj. 

In the parish of Staveley there have been no scholars for several 
years at the Netherthorpe free school. The master is the same 
person who held office at the period of the inquiry into the school 
funds by the Charity Commissioners, an account of which was 
printed in 1828, The income then enjoyed by the master was 
29/. per annum, with the residence. At present some payments 
•charged on the property of E. S. Role, Esq., of Radborne, are 
withheld by him until the school shall be placed on u better 
fooling. Mr. Pole acts upon the opinion of legal advisers, and is 
anxious that the circumstances of the school should be investi- 

f ated $but is unwilling to sanction the abuse^of the charity funds 
yicofttributibg them to the maintenance of a nominal master. 

1 1 Chesterfield. 

1 1 J f 

M Chesterfield the petty school under a mistress, endowed with 
# 79 /* Tp©n annum, of which the mistress receive? §01., i$ attended 
by between 70 an^, 80 children, and the teachers, are represented 
M pefflfons iOf most respectable character. But there is also a 
grammar .school^ per annum i? appropriated to the 

*maintenance,of ft* teftc&pr, ,nq appointment ^as been 
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made ttym thedeath of tholate schoolmaster in 1832. He had 
held die post fos 38 years*. It appears from the Reports ef the 
Charity Commissioners, that during some part of that time there 
was pot a single scholar ; that during the whole of it th» number 
scarce ever exceeded seven, of whom only four or five at any one 
period were free. It appears also that the master, being curate 
at two 1 neighbouring villages, never attended at the school for 
more than an hpur and a naif, or, at most, two hours, during the 
day ; .that on two days in the week his attendance did not exceed 
one hour, and that? even this small pittance of time wai liable to 
constant interruptions, there being many days when the master 
was entirely absent. 

* 

- Need for a change in the Law relative to Endowed Schools . 

There being with many a disinclination to appeal to the law, as 
it at present stands, from a fear ft* the slowness and uncertainty of 
a Chancery suit, the expenses of which would frequently swallow 
up the entire proceeds of the charity, the circumstances of several 
endowed schools are such as practically the trustees (however de- 
sirous) have no means of remedying. I have previously given 
more examples than one of flagrant acts of turpitude being com- 
mitted by masters, whom still it was found difficult ta dislodge 
from their posts; but these cases are not all for which an inex- 
pensive remedy (as summary as may be consistent with right) is 
greatly needed. 

There are numberless instances in which the removal of the 
master seems imperatively called fbr on grounds of compassion 
towards the children and jusyce towards the original founder, 
where no charge of moral delinquency (such as the law takes 
cognizance of) can be judicially establiwipd, I will give, in con* 
elusion, two or three extracts from letters addressed to me out of 
Derbyshire, which, as specimens, will exemplify frpm present 
difficulties the general condition of a large number of cases : — 

I, The first is from the communications of the clergyman of the 
parish, who, although deeply anxious, has no means fpr checking 
the evil, the income which he receives for his ministrations not ex- 
ceeding 50/. per annum. 

I am sorry that I cannot ask you to ' inspect the school, for there is 
scarcely any, if any, to inspect. The present master has the school-house 
in his possession, and draws his salary; but he does just as he likes. 
The master was appointed' in 1814. After he had held his position 
about eleven years, attempts were made by the then trustees to expel 
him on the ground of gross neglect of the school It was alleged that 
he had |pade a practice of hiring himself as a day-labourer during harvest 
time, and had at other seasons of the year been in the habit of sending 
the children, during school hours % to gather sticks for hiip; or to collect 
manure from the public roads. A second attempt was made by different 
trustees about seven years after. Repeated complaints were made that 
the school was grievously and shameftiliy neglected. 
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t Hitherto, however, the efforts made have been unavailing, and 
the master, alti&ngh at times publicly seen in a state of drunken-* 
ness, still retains his post. # ' 

2, Jn thb Second instance I will extract portions of the letters 
of tyro of the trustees, the first being the clergyman of the parish# 
to whom I wrpte immediately on visiting the school, and who 
referred me to the second (one of the farmers of the village)* 
My letters to each expressed briefly my opinion of the school* 
master, whose children were in sad disorder, and who appeared 
to me self-conceited, ignorant, and barbarous iq his manners, to 
an extent that I have rarely witnessed. 

As regards my opinion of the master, I am sorry to say that it 
entirely coincides with that which you have been led to fornytf him. A 
more improper person, I conceive, could not have been selected to fill 
the office of village schoolmaster . — ( Extract from the letter of the 
clergyman.) 

With regard to the same master, the other trustee, (who has 
the chief superintendence of the affairs of the school,) a respect- 
able farmer in the village, writes : — 

I sincerely wish it .were in my power to point out a remedy for the 
state of things in our free school. I am sure I fully accord with yourself 
and oijr clergyman in the opinion you have formed respecting the master 
w ho is both mde and uncouth. Some time ago he betrayed great igno- 
rance, ns also ill manners. I do on many accounts consider him unfit 
for his office. As there are nine trustees, it is difficult to be unanimous ; 
but I am very sure there is a great necessity for a good change to be 
effected. I should be sorry to have the old man thiown out of employer 
ment ; but I do not think he would lteten to any rules for a material 
change in bis conduct or manner of teaching. 

3. In the last case I must premise that on the day of my visit, 
out of a population of 677, about a dozen children, dirty and dis*- 
ordered to the last degree, were assembled under the tuition of 
a poor lame creature, apparently disabled by paralysis. Of tbesp 
tbiee could read a verse in jSt. John’s gospel without blundering ; 
of the rest the master struck some five or six others, as they clus- 
tered round him, on their heads with t^e book which he held ip 
his hand (the New Testament), at each mistake. On writing to 
the clergyman to inquire if anything can be done, )ie replies : — 

I equally lament, with yourself the state of the endowed 

school, and so does my friend Mr. (another of the trustees) ; but 

we are at a loss to know what steps to take to make it piore efficient, 
r lhe master was elected before I came to reside, and indeed before I had 
any concern with • the village. His character as a moral man is irre- 
proachable; but I must agree with 50U that he is not fitted for such a 
situation. 

If a state of things such as these which have thus briefly been 
brought under your Lordships’ notice be not susceptible of an 
inexpensive and comparatively sure remedy, it is not epsy to ap- 
preciate tho extent of the mischief of which they prove fruitful 
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Sources, both fa the ithtnediate localities' wWe tkpj bfceiif*, land 'to 
the community at large ; not only are'thMiihabit&nts of^drticular 
neighbourhoods deprived of all the benefit that might result from 
the right employment of such funds, but as the injustice is a cry- 
ing otie, its existence adds force to the complaints of demagogues 
and ; the seditious writings of the disaffected. I have myself had 
complaints made to me by the poor, which showed their strong* 
sense of the wrong done by abuses such as I have been de- 
scribing. • 

H # My Lords, I am, with much respect. 

Your Lordships’ obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) John Allkn. 


Appendix. 

#» 

Information relative to certain Parishes in Derbyshire , furnished by 
the Clergy in answer to my Inquiries . 

Alfreton. — No daily school for the poor in this town. A school 
under a master about one mile out of the town, endowed with 50/. per 
annum, attended by 60 children. Population of the town 1,774. 

Alsop le Dale. — Only four houses in the parish. No school. 
Population 67. 

Alveston. — A daily school, attended by about 25 children (endow- 
ment 10/.). The master a Methodist. A Sunday-school, connected 
with the Church, attended by about 30 boys and 50 girls. Population 

Barlborough. — School for girls, with a few little boys, under the 
rector's management; number in attendance 35. School for boys, 
where the Church Catechism is taught; number in attendance 42. 
Population 804. 

Barlow in Staveley. — A daily school under a master (endowment 
81 .) ; attended by 'about 50 scholars, who with the exception of six pay 
for their instruction. A Sunday-school, supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, containing above 70 children, both under the superintend- 
ence of the clergyman, and represented to be in a good state. 

, Barton Blount. — No poor children in the parish. Population 68. 

Boulton.— No school connected with the Church. Only a dame- 
school in the parish. Population 171. 

Bentley. — A week-day school, taught by a labourer, attended by 
less than 20 scholars; the older children attend the Ilam school, dis- 
tant two miles and a half. 

Boylstone. — One school, established by the rector’s daughter about 
six months since, where 35 poor children are instructed gratuitously 
in a cottage. No funds for building a school-room, which is grtatty 
needed. Population 343. 

Bradley.*— Two dame-schools, one under the clergymap, ftfended 
by about 17, the other a private school, attended by seven efr eight. 
PojjfraldtfoA 271. ’ ' 
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Bbassington.^-Ah ejidqwed day-^ool* ty ?9 children, 

under a, master. # Imputation 776. ( ’ 1 ’ * 

BREtnv.-*-A week-day sehool for boys and girls, attended by about 
60 children. 9 Population 298. , 

CxlKe.— O nly a dame-school for reading, sewing, or knittings 
average attendance from l&to 23; the older children go to Tickenbul), 
Population 55. , , 

Charlesworth in Glossop.— By some anomaly the Dissenters are 
in possession of this district, church fees, and parsonage. Thera is a 
good school-room built by subscription, used only as a Sunday- school. 
Population 1,732* 

Chhllaston. — No daily school connected with the Church ; two pri- 
vate schools for very little children the only day-schools ; both taught 
by members of the Church. A Church Sunday-school, The average 
attendance of children about 50. Population 461. 

Church Gresley. — -One school, connected with the Church, where 
the boys and girls receive instruction in different rooms. Numbers ill 
attendance (24th February, 1843), 69 boys and 81 girls, with an addi- 
tion of eight children on the Sunday. Population 993. 

CLiFTdN in Ashbourne. — No school. Some of the children gt> to 
Ashbourne. Population 839. 

Crich. — Only a Sunday-school, attended by about 00 children. 4 A 
daily school in contemplation. Population 3,698. 

Dalbury. — A school hi contemplation. Population 221. 

Darwbnt. — A day-school under a master, endowed with 6/. 16s. 
per annum, attended by 34 children. A small dame-school, attended 
by six children, the only other school *u the chapelry. Population 164. 

Dethick in Ashovbr. — A school not connected with the Church, 
attended by from 112 to 120 children. About 50 attend on the Sun- 
day, and are taught the Church Catechism. Population 879. 

Earl Sterndale in Hartington.— A daily and Sunday-school. 
Number of children in attendance at the former 20, at the latter 28, 
Population 362. 

Eaton (Long). — School for boys and girls, under a master and 
mistress. 

Edlaston. — A week-day school, under a mistress, attended by 
about 12 or 15 children ; and a Sunday-school of 27 children. Popu- 
lation 214. 1 

Egginton.-— A Sunday-school connected with the Church, sup- 
ported by subscription, at which about 50 children attend. There is 
also a week-day school in which the parents pay for the instruction of 
their children. Population 374. 

• EwrroN.—A week-day school under the parish clerk, at which the 
parents of the children pay for their instruction; number in attendance 
from 15 to 20. A Sunday-school under the same master, supported 
by the patron of the Jiving. Population 433. 

Ely aston.— A dame-school attended by 20 children. Two oightr 
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seikaoh attend^ by 26 children iq »|U.< A $mday-schpql Amended by 
60 children. All gratuitous except 12 of the rfUwifuits, at the dame 
school. ^Population 518. 

Ettvall. — Daily-school, attended by 30 children, r J?be Sunday- 
school, attended by 36 children. Population 689. 

Fernilee in Hope. — An endowed school under a master in a stnpU 
ill-ventilated room, attended by upwards of 70 children. Endowment 
18/. per annum. 

Foremark and iNqjiEBY. — A dame-school attended by 12 children. 
Population 21?. 

Glossop. — School closed on account of the late schoolmaster’s de- 
cease at the time of my inquiry. A new master to be appointed with- 
out-dclay. Population 3,548. 

Hayfibld. — A day-school endowed with 14/. per annum, at present 
closed, the last teacher having left on account of the smallness of the 
salary. A large Sunday-school. Population 1,499. 

Kedeestone. — During the week the children may attend the Quern- 
don free-school. A Sunday-school atteuded by all the poor children, 
about 14 in number. Population 102. 

Kirk Hallam. — A Sunday-school of 12 children. 

Langwith. — A daily and Sunday-school, the former supported by 
the Duke of Devonshiie, the latter supported by the rector; about 30 
children in attendance. Population 194. 

Lullington. — The building of a new school-room, under a minister, 
contemplated this spring ; at present about 30 daily scholars in attend- 
ance. Population 650. # 

Mapleton. — A Sunday-schpO^ only. Population 204. 

Melbourne. — The .endowment 19/. 10s. Two large school-rooms, 
bqt the school has latterly fallen off both in numbers aud usefulness; 
the master being a man of violent temper; at present the average num- 
ber of children about 60. Population 2,583. 

Mellor. — No daily school connected with the Church ; an endowed 
school in the chuich-yard, over which the minister has no control, 
attended by 16 boys and 14 girls ; endowment 30/. A Church Sunday- 
school, comprising 85 bojs, 92 girls. Population 2,015. 

Morton.— N o daily school of any description whatever in the whole 
parish, comprising also the township of Brackenfield. A Sunday- 
school commenced by the clergymen about a year and a half since, 
attended by about 20 children ; a school-room in contemplation. 
Population 646. 

Osmaston near Derby. — Only a dame-school for reading, sewing, 
or knitting, the older children go to Derby; average attendance 11. 
Population 271. 

' Peak Forest. — A school tinder a master who has held his post 44 
years, attended by about 22 children ; the present condition not satis- 
factory; an improvement contemplated. Population 575. 

Pinxton. — No school connected with the Church. A school under 
a master Maintained by the Squire. 
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Plbasley.— Week-day and Sunday-school, attended by about 40 
children unde* * 

Rrpton.“A \veek-day girls* school; average attendance 70. A 
boys* school i(l contemplation. Population 1,943. 

Sawley. — Boys* and girls* school under a master and mistress. 
Population 1,033. 

ScARCLiFF.~Daily school attended by 35 children under a master; 
endowment 12/. 45. 6d. per annum. Sunday-school attended by 34 
boys and 39 girls. • % * 

Shirebrook in Pleasley. — Week-day and Sunday-school attended 
by about 40 children, under a mistress during the week, a master on 
Sunday. Population 329. 

Somfrsh all Herbert. — Week-day and Sunday-schoo}, chiefly 
maintained by the rector; attendance from 20 to 25. Population 120. 

Stanley. — One dame-school, in which from 10 to 20 children are 
taught reading and knitting in a cottage. Population 368. 

Stanton by Dale. — No weekly school connected with the Church; a 
dame-school for little children; some of the older children attend the 
Risley free-school. Population 480, 

Staveley. — Three dame-schools, in each of which 12 poor children 
are taught gratuitously. A school at Handley, where 24 children arff 
taught gratuitously; tno new school-rooms with a house now build* 
ing; about 300 children in attendance at the Sunday-school. Popula- 
tion 2,688. 

Temple Norbi anton. — A school endowed with house and 41. per 
annum. Average attendance, week-days apd Sundays, about 28, 

Thorpe. — A dame school attended 1 y 22 children ; the boys from 
the age of 6 and upwards are permitted to attend Mr. Watts Russell’s 
school at Ham gratuitously. The Sunday-school comprises 84 children, 
Population 196. 

Weston on Trent. — Two Sunday-schools connected with the 
Church, the number attending the two being about 50. No daily 
school, except a very small da me- school. Population 396. 

Whittington. — The right of acting as trustee being disputed, the 
school is closed, the funds are assigned to the payment of the costs of a 
chancery suit now pending. Population 751. 

Willesley.— The parish consists only of ten houses; the few 
children go to a neighbouring parish. Population 53. 

Wilne. — Day-school supported by the owners of the cotton-mills, 
and a Sunday-school connected with the Church; also a school under 
a mistress at Draycott. Population 2,057. 
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Report on the batters'ea trailing school 

AND THE BATTERSEA VILLAGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

By the Rev* John Aw.bn, M.A,, Her Mpje «ty’s Inspector pf Schools. 

My Lords, King’s College, London, August 18, 1843. ‘ 

In obedience to your Lordships* instructions, received on 
the 16th November, 1842, I have the honour to present my 
iteport on the JJattqrsea training school, and the Battersea village 
school for toys, nt which the pupils of the Normal Institution are 
instructed, and exercised in the art of teaching. 

The history, objects, and plan of the training school have been 
so exactly and fully set forth in the report of Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, and Mr. Tufhell, (printed by the Poor Law Commissioners 
in 1841,) that I shall feel it necessary to do little more than state, 
as distinctly as I am able, those facts connected with the actual 
slate of the institution which have been ascertained during the 
progress of my inquiry. 

Course of Instruction . 

The course of instruction as at present followed, does not extend 
beyond that marked out in the printed report for the attainment 
of the pupils in training during the first year of their residence. 
It seems probable that from the continual influx of those anxious 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the institution, in Conjunction 
with the pressing demand for capable schoolmasters, the studies 
of the training pupils wili for the future be confined nearly 
within the limits of a year. I 

‘ The tendency thus to limit the course of training has been 
brought about rather in spite of the views and wishes of the di- 
rectors than with their concurrence. 

*Cost. 

The average cost of the maintenance, lodging, and education of 
each pupil, amounts to 50/. per annum, including the rent, sala- 
ries, and all incidental expenses. Many pupils have been ad- 
mitted without charge, and some at low rates of payment, but the 
highest remuneration has been 30/. per annum, together with a 
Weekly sum of 1^. The directors have recently admitted* ad*»lt 
pupils only at a charge of 30/. perannotn. They havi therefore 
dstmistted the bmOirtit of outlay, which falls upon therasalveij for 
5G> pbpils^ht 1,000/. per atmuttt; but the engagements of any new 

E ifc£te!r& would increase this' expenditure by the whole i salary and 
myftiinetrfk 0£ such addrtioite their present staff. f Thu patrons 

mflt* IHfehds of pupil* ate seldotn disposed to 'expend* more tjhaft 
*90?. Wctat tftp training of £ *nasteri and according to ^thpe ajpoorb 
8&f<#fi0 ottfc^Oar'fr itfaiutefthnca and training aim fee procured for 
S&Cty# attttfcgOipjhitp'Of the edtablif hinent illbtoing that 
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50 schoolmasters may annually receive certificates of one year’s 
training, by aupwffew of 1,000/. p^r pnnmjv addition tQ $ the 
payments pf the pupil?. t 

The directors have reluctantly thus yielded to tHe force of cir- 
cumstances, and the inadequacy of their private resources alone 
has compelled them to abandon for the present their earnest desire 
to prolong the period of training to two or three years. Their 
impression is that the results of one year’s training must necessa- 
rily be unsatisfactory in many respects, particularly in thal femi- 
liarity with the details'bf school discipline andhnanagement, which 
can only be acquired by a prolonged attendance^ the practical 
exercises in the village school, and on the critical lessons founded 
thereon, in which the maxims of the teacher’s art are imparted. 
Six months at least ought, in the opinion of the directors, to be 
devoted to daily attendance during three hours in the village 
school, when the student would be superintended in the manage- 
ment of his class by an experienced master, and gradually led to 
adopt the best methods of discipline and instruction. One year’s 
instruction in the training school is the shortest period of prepa- 
ration for these practical lessons in the village school. A year 
and a half, therefore, they conceive to be the minimum period 
which ought to be devoted to the instruction and training of a 
schoolmaster of the average attainments of such candidates as 
present themselves for admission. , 

Although, in submission to*a necessity which they cannot .con- 
trol, the directors have, as it has been thus stated, consented to 
receive and train pupils for one year only, this arrangement has 
been found peculiarly inconvenient 'with regard, to those junior 
pupils who had entered the establishment for longer periods. It 
has been endeavoured to reconcile their remaining in the esta- 
blishment with the contraction of the course of* instruction, by 
employing these younger pupils to a great extent in the village 
school, and the skill which they hate acquired as teachers at an 
early age is attributable to 'the extent to which they have been so 
employed. 

Several of the junior pupils have been sent forth either as 
assistants of schools or in sole charge of rural schools, aided by 
a matron ; and soon after the ensuing Christmas, the training 
school will contain no pupils under 18 years of age, and they 
will chiefly enter for one year only/ 

The ‘directors, however, wish it to be understood that, as far as 
their funds will permit them, they are desirous of making arrange- 
talents, to facilitate the instruction of a pupil beyond this course 
of a year. * If they find the patrons and friends of pupils disposed 
to permit their remaining for* a year and a. half, or even* for a 
longer period, an advanced class will be formed for the instruction 
of suck ; hut in that case the appointment of an additional assist- 
ant would be indispensable fqr enabling the present masters to 
^ take charge of those additional classed 
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Circumstanced of the Inspection. 

Wh£n I visited the institution ih l^ovembei 4 last, for the pur- 

5 oses of inspection, unavoidable circumstances had concurred to 
istutb the tisital course of instruction and training: — among 
these were the y recent illness of *Mr. Tate, and the more alarming 
Indisposition of ari exemplary master (Mr. Horne), from whose 
labours the training school has (as I am assured) reaped the 
most signal benefits, and who was compelled to exchange his 
duties for an appointment unden the Government in a warmer 
climate. Mr. Jiorne’s sudden removal had occasioned a void in 
the establishment not easily filled Up. After inquiry and delibe- 
ration. duritig which the vacant office had been entrusted, provi- 
sionally, to a gentleman then about to take charge of a model 
and training school in one of the colonies, the duties were con- 
fided, with the entire satisfaction of the directors, to the Reverend 
Jolitt Hunter, the present chaplain and master. I approached the 
examination of the school on my first visit under circumstances 
therefore unfavourable to the exhibition of the entire results of the 
instruction and training ; and although the inspection was at^hat 
season invited by the directors, and welcomed by the masters ; it 
was yet felt by them, and by myself, that a second examination of 
the pupils in training would enable me more effectually to test 
the efficiency of the institution. 

Your Lordships’ consent having been obtained, my examina- 
tion was repeated after an interval of four months, namely, at the 
close of March in the present year. 

In grammar, and in some departments of the religious in- 
struction, the examination it my first visit was conducted orally, 
but in all other respects it was through the medium of written 
questions ; these were drawn up by myself, after having received 
information from the tutors, as to the subjects to which attention 
hdd been specially directed firing the previous quarter,* as well 
as With regard to the mode, extent and general direction of their 
ordinary teaching. The answers to these questions were written 
at a sitting by the pupils in my presence without recourse to 
hooks, tables, or other adventitious help. 

As an additional means for enabling me fo set such questions 
SS Would iu some measure fairly embrace the chief topics of 
instruction communicated to, the pupils, I attended the lectures 
of the several tutors £ and jby this means, I had also an. oppoir- 
ftniity of noticing: lfo\v admirably well these gentlemen their 
'wbrfe. Iri fny judgment their modes of teachingp.were charac^ 
tefitfed hy Remarkable accuracy clearness, and spiiit. , , ** ' 

* - Moms and Plan of Instruction . * * 

Of thh unceasing attention ahd seal for th& bofet interests of the 
lhstitutMiij manifested by the vteh* ofthe parish, the,' ffbri/ahd 

Fbr exaniple, ! was told by ^|r. J hunter, that rarVicillar attentionhad recently, 
been given to the gospel according to St. Bfcitthfiv, . 
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Rov. Robert Eden, it hardly becomes me to speak. From the first 
establishment of the training school he has devoted, week by 
Week, ^ laige portion bf his valuable time to its superintendence 
and instruction. Every Monday a lecture is given by him to the 
pupils on Scripture and on the doctrines of the church, by which 
means he secures that -kind of instruction which he wishes to be 
imparted by the pupils in training to the boys in the village 
school. The directors have also been anxious to avail themselves of 
his judgment as to the character and qualifications of the pupils 
of the training schoobpfceviously to their admission. 

The pupils are under the regular instruction of five teachers, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. Tate, Mr. Macteod, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. May, 
their several spheres of labour being apportioned as follows :«*— 

To the Rev* John Hunter (a clergyman of thi Scottish 
Episcopal Church) is confided the religious teaching and the 
general superintendence of the entire establishment. As chaplain 
he conducts the morning and evening daily devotions, at both of 
which services a portion of Holy Scripture is read, and the Family 
Players compiled by the Bishop of London are used, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer and the concluding verse of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

After the Evening Prayers the chaplain receives and reads the 
reports of the several superintendents, concerning the conduct of 
the pupils in the classes and during the household and garden 
work. The registers of attendance on the classes are presented, 
and any want of punctuality is noticed. 

This period is appropriate* to such admonitions as the chap- 
lain may; think it desirable to uttr*r. The minds of the pupils 
are prepared by the previous religious exercise to review the 
occurrences of the day, and the chaplain endeavours to lead them 
to apply to their duties the principles of which Holy Scripture is 
the source. These services are conducted with simplicity and 
solemnity, atul the chaplain’s suggestions and admonitions aie 
made in a gentle tone in harmony with the previous service. 

The conduct of any Individual pupil is not the subject of public 
comment until the chaplain has endeavoured, by private interviews, 
to produce the desired effect on his mind. 

In the religious iftstiuction, the first object proposed is to make 
the pupils Well acquainted with Holy Scripture, and next to ex- 
plain to them the Liturgy and formularies of the church by the 
aid of the Bible, showing their accordance therewith. Mr. Hun- 
ter’s Character ViU be a sufficient guarantee to* all that have the 
happiness of*knoWitig him that his teaching in this respect will 
not want that warmth and life Whic& is essential to its efficacy ; 
Snd while it is his endeavour to set forth scriptural truth, he feels 
it to be his wisdom 1° endeavour also to set forth that truth in 
tho^e proportion^ and with that distinctness with which it is to be 
found in Scripture. What is there most energetically and con- 
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tinuously dwelt upon, that he feels it necessary to make the main 
subject of his teaching. < He .is desirous, also, that while his pupils 
have a clear apprehension of thO great doctrines of the creeds 
and of the principles ofthfe Refortnation' as exhibited by our 
church, they should hold these 'ih #*tol£ratfit spirit, as witnesses 
rather for the truth than against the opinions of those around 
them. v 

Hitherto all the pupils have regularly attended Divine worship 
at the parish church on the Sunday, although some few of them 
had not been accustomed to do so tfefore their admission. If the 
case should arise of one who earftestly requested to attend statedly 
the public worship of a body of Christiaus not in communion with 
the Church of England, permission would ndt be withheld. It 
would, however, be represented *tt> him, that unless he could con- 
scientiously conform to the practice of the students in this respect 
he had better npt join the institution and that 4he harmony of the 
household could not be preserved if a spirit of controversy were to 
arjse. Such a spirit would be inconsistent with the character of 
the teaching and with that religion of the household which; while 
it is hoped that iteretains all the warmth of zeal and the strength 
of earnest convictions, should yet be the parent of love for all, 
and which therefore seeks rather to attract than to repel those 
who, although their opinions are not at all points in harmony, 
are yet, as we trust, partakers x)f a common hope and waiting 
servants upon a common Lord. 

The religious instruction, given by the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Ellen, and by the chaplain • and the domestic services of the 
household, have been atter^ded by all, and they are deemed 
essential features of thd coursfe of instruction and trainJfffr through 
which the students pass. 

Mr, Hunter also gives instruction in English grammar, ety- 
mology, and the History of England. 

In English grammar, the principles of Mr. Maculloch’s work 
have, for the most part, been adopted : some portions of it, parti- 
cularly his definitions, have been simplified; but his classification 
of the pronouns, his resolution of the tenses of verbs (e. g. 1 6 hall 
write being explained as equivalent to I purpose to write), &c., 
have been adhered *to. <• 

The instruction in etymology has been given partly by the 
use of Wood’s Etymological Manuel* with c&techetical lectures 
thereon ; but it hqs been more frequently founded on ljords oc- 
curring in 'the usual course of English reading, the teacher, for 
example, giving the meaning of some words etymologically related 
to those occurring in the reading-lesson, and the pupil being 
requested to give the word* ytfbpse interpretation has been thus 
announced : the meaning is given as literally and etymologically 
as conventional usage will allow,' and frequently the pupil has 
been called upon for a short sentence exemplifying that usage. 
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In the History of England, the outlines published by the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society haye been r^ad, and recently Gleig’s 
School History of England has been introduced. These read- 
ings are followed by oral examinations, both as to the contents of 
the lesson and as to thg structure 0/ the sentences and the ety- 
mological meaning of the words. Similarly, and as subsidiary 
to Mr. Hughes 1 Lectures on Geography, Professor Sullivans 
“ Geography Generalised” has been used as a lessonibook until a 
work on geography, now#in preparation for the use of the pupils, 
and which it is expected will form a well methodised hand-book 
for elementary schools* k can be published. 

Hitherto the arithmetic, in which the pupils are very expert, 
lias also been under the teaching of Mr. Huhter. . ^ 

General Principles . 

Before proceeding to state the course pursued with respect to 
other studies, it is necessary to remark, generally, that the chief 
instruction of the establishment is conjmunicated orally, with 
comparatively little assistance from text-books. The general view 
on which this system has been adopted by the Directors is, that 
it is important that the master should ascertain continually that 
the pupil is not charging his memory with a formula of words 
before he is familiar with the^principles which it embodies ; and 
that it is especially necessary with a class of pupils who are 
almost without instruction before their admission, and therefore 
unaccustomed to the exercise of their mental powers, to cultivate 
their almost dormant faculties by a continual training in which 
the master takes a part. Ibis thought that the faculties which 
have grown still' and contracted, for want, of activity, may be thus 
more certainly trained to the gradual development of their forces 
than if they made the necessary efforts without tl% constant 
guidance and assistance of the master. On the other hand, the 
limited period which can be devoted to the course of instruction 
renders it indispensably necessary that every precaution should 
be employed that the pupils are at every step not deceiving 
themselves with mere formal acquisitions of words, but*hre laying 
up a store of thoughts and principles whose Reproductive energy 
they will afterwards discover. On this account text-books are 
employed alfnost solely for purposes of recapitulation ; and those 
* which are used generally embody but imperfectly the substance 
of the lectures and lessons which are delivered. On leaving the 
establishment the pupils are recommended to purchase a small 
library of text-books with which to* pursue the studies they have 
commenced. 

Mensuration, algebra, mechanics, especially the powers com- 
bined in the steam-engine ; some problems in nautical astronomy, 
and the explandfftn of natural phenomena, in connexion with an 
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elementary knowledge of the laws of chemistry and natural philo- 
sophy, are the province of Mr. Tate, 

In algebra tn6 pupils are taken as far as the solution of cubic 
equations, and the summation of series. 

In the other subject^ through the kindness of Mr. Tate, 1 Was 
furnished with the following syllabus : — * 

Mechanics. The laws Of motion — descent of bodies by the force of 
gravity — composition and resolution of forces. 

The Lever. Equation of equilibrium, tak : ng the weight of the lever 
into account— virtual velocities as applied to the lever— oblique lever — 
equality of moments. 

The Pulley. Advantage gained by taking the weights of the pulleys 
into calculation— principle of virtual velocities as applied to the pulley. 
The other mechanical powers are gone through in a similar manner. 

Further application of the composition and resolution of forces, 

Pressure on beams and tension of cords. 

Centre of Gravity — considered in relation to rectangular co-ordinates 
of bodies in the same as well as in different planes. 

Elements of Machinery. General objects of— -different modes of dis- 
tributing motion, regulators of motion — Governors, contrivances for 
changing the direction of motion— for changing the hind of motion — 
for changing the velocity of motion. Work done always equal to the 
force applied. 

Wort Units of work in raising £ given weight in opposition to 
gravity— units of work in raising a given weight up an inclined plane, 
not taking friction into account — units of work in raising structures — 
units of work in transporting materials on common roads — first on a level 
road — secondly on an inclined plane/ taking the resistance of friction as 
a certain part of the gross load — similarly — units of work perfoimed by 
* railway trains — cost of excavation, and transport, by means of barrows. 
Horse powers of a steam-engine, working at an average pressure — units 
of Work, &c., ’ in pumping mines — units of work, &c., performed by 
water wheejp moved by a stream, having a given velocity and fall — given 
the duty of an engine to find the expense of performing any given work. 

Natural Philosophy. In teaching this subject, inductive methods of 
proof have almost invariably been employed. Whilst the most important 
phenomena have been exhibited experimentally, these principles only 
were selected for explanatfon which appeared to illustrate some one of the 
operations of nature ot processes of art. Without attempting any ab- 
struse mathematical investigations, it is hoped that valuable practical 
calculations have been given where the subject admitted of such appli- 
cation. The following may be taken as a brief outline of the course of 
lestofafe ' 4 * 

Noft-blastic Fluids. Fundamental properties of* — illustrations of 
transmission of pressure— levelling — Artesian Wells — Bratnah’s press — 
pressure . of water due to gravity — proportional to the depth— pressure 
on the sides of vessels — centre of pressure — hydrostatic bellow*— weight? 
of t embankments necessary to equilibriate pressure— specific gravity — 
floating bodies— metacetitre. 

Elastic Fluids. Properties of the atmosphere an#othesigases--pres- 
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sure inversely as the volum^T-diffusion pf gases— air pujnp— ^op^eAser 
— barometer — syphon — gauge. ,**/*, 

Hydraulic .gjid Pneuma^ie Engiqe^ Common putojj— jforcmg pump 
— fire-engine — syphon — fecinrocsfing spragB—Archimedes' screw— 
barker’s mitl-r-diving bell — pneumatic trough— gasholder — effects pro- 
duced by the instantaneous destruction of motion in fluids illustrated — the 
hydraulic ram, — and water wheels. ' ' **" ' 

fjeat. Laws of — thermometer— differential thermometer— compen- 
sation pendulum — form of bodies altered by variations in temperature — 
latent neat — vaporization— expansion ofj elastic* fluids under ap increase 
of temperature — specific neat — radiation — tops of mountains colder than 
the plains — evaporation — ventilation. 

The Atmosphere considered in relation to climate and weather. 
Winds — dew point — clouds, fog, rain, &c. Huttonian theory of rain- 
mountains and winds the great agents in the production rain — why 
mountains produce rain, — the barometer considered as a weather 

gang!. 

Steam-engine and Labouring ForceB. Short history of the steam- 
engine — leading parts of Watt's double-acting steam-engine — laws of 
heat applied to steam — units of work performed by a cubic foot of water 
iu the atmospheric engine — labouring force of steam with a mean pres- 
sure — duty, &c., of steam-engines considered under various relations — 
advantages of working steam expansively — demonstration of Thomas 
Simpson's rule for finding the contents of a solid, bounded on one face 
by a curved surface, — application of this rule to the calculation of the 
units of work performed by stSam working expansively — labouring force 
of locomotive engines arising as well from the co-efficient of friction as 
the inclination of the rail — Pambour s theory of the steam eilgine. (This 
last remains to be considered.) % « 

Chemistry. Properties of bodies, primary and secondary — particular 
notice of some of the more important ones — attraction — gravitation — 
cohesion, as distinguished from chemical affinity — extreme divisibility 
of matter shown in metallic solutions — porosity— compressibility — 
elasticity — Marriott’s experiment — chemical affinity — sinaie and double 
elective affinity — laws of combination — chemical nomenclraure — symbols 
— ^doctrine of equivalents — equivalents of more common simple sub- 
stances and compounds with each other — water — composition of — the 
atmosphere — analysis of — properties of the component gases — oxygen 
* — preparation of, from peroxide of manganese and chlorate of potassa — 
carbonic acid — properties and preparation of— h^w detected in water — 
found in mines — expired by animals — occasional* impurities in atmo- 
sphere. Chlorine — properties of, &c. — carburetted hydrogen common 
gas — -fire damp— Davy’s lamp. 

Globes. Arguments proving the rotundity of the earth — solar system 
— rotation of the earth on its axis — magnitude of th*eartb, by pleasuring 
a degree upon the meridian — ipethocji of determining longitude Vnd lati- 
tude at sea — problems on r the earner— proof that the elevation of the 
Pole is the latitude of the r place— Echptic«*-and signs of the Zodiac — 
origin of the lines upon the glebe— causes of the season^ — the meridian 
elevation of the sun at any place depends upon his declination — pro- 
blems^ — xpet^flcl of finding {he length pf 'the ^y on gl°be 

— show simple observation how the inclination of the ecliptic may 

F 2 
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be determined— thb mom’s phases— explataslioh of she difference be- 
tween a synodical rftjd periodical month— 4tl^e 'tides— distribution of tem- 
perature on the eartbjr— th^ptmospherfe— orefraction*— twilight. ♦ " 

MonsurfdijCmpt Areas of rectangles by decimals and c&odecimalsr— 
areas of triangles, given the perpendicular and base?— and also when t be 
three sides are given — areas of trapeziums, given the diagonal and per- 
pendiculars — areas of trapezoids— areas of right-lined irregular figures — 
Thomas Simpson’s rule for calculating’ irregular figures — given the two 
sides of a right-angled triangle to find the nypothenuse, — the hypothe- 
nuse and side to find the remaining side— given the two sides of a right- 
angled triangle to find the perpendicular upon the hypothenuse — given 
the diameter of a circle to find the circumference — and the converse — 
areas of sectors, &c. 

Solids. Contents of rectangular solids, cylinders, cones, rectangular 
wedges— contents' of irregular solid*, by Thomas Simpson’s rule — con- 
tents of railway cuttings, by Professor Moseley’s formula — contents of 
a sphere, giyen the diameter, &c. These rules have been applied in 
finding the cost of pavements, walls, floors, timber and joists, &c. 

The modes by which these subjects are taught are eminently 
practical. Nothing surprised me in the Institution more than 
the skill with which Mr. Tate had (if I may use the expression) 
ground dbwn some very difficult problems in mechanics, so as 
that they might be clearly and easily apprehended by such as 
were masters simply of the ordinary processes in arithmetic. In 
addition to great mathematical attainments, Mr. Tate possesses a 
rare facility of communicating his stores of practical knowledge by 
degrees, and in logical sequence, so as that each step in the work- 
ing, while it is distinctly brought forward to the pupil’s notice, is 
seen to connect itself naturally with what has been previously 
acquired. For the modes in which he has solved some of (he 
problems connected with the work done by the steam-engine, 
and in some other departments of mechanics, he gratefully ac- 
knowledges the aid received from Professor Moseley, of King’s 
College ; and in ray examinations on these subjects, I must have 
confessed myself to be at a loss, had it not been for help most 
readily and kindly given by the sarhe distinguished teacher, both 
in the fAunhig of my questions and in ascertaining thfe merit* of < 
the answers sent into them by the pupils. 

The advantages to be derived to Our parochial sohoolmasters . 
from the knowledge of mechanics, and especially of the principles « 
on which the steam-engine is constructed, add of the calculation^ 
applicable to its«agency* have beeh stated in the printed i Report 
of Mr. Kay Sbuttleworth and Mr^Tufnell with a force andsdis'M 
tioctness that leave me nothing' to add. . Indeed a mere? glance at 
the questions proposed # l>y MivTate; to his pupils as they area 
plated in the Appendix, must convince those acquainted witb,aun, 
mining and manufacturing districts (that the practical principles 
embraced in his teaching possess the highest commercial valuer 
as branches of industrial knowledge ; while to tftdse, who ^feg&rd 
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agiof -the labdure* i itHmust be obvious 
tbfti fie will be more readd/ led to exercise thpdght and judgment 
upon the nwttexs before him, by*iindin«|4he pfemcipies of know-i 
led sfe acqiiiiWd ftt school direcfly dp pKcaofe to tife employment of 
hii working-day life. w 1 f 1 f ' T 1 

' of Teaching . 

The functions of Mf. Walter Matffeod (^vho for want of^ a com- 
prehensive phrase ^already in use, appropriate to the pdrl assigned 
to him, has been" stylecf Master of Method) have recently been 
enlarged. v 

In the training school, it is his office to give instruction as 
to the modes of teaching the/oliowing subjects : — 

1, Arithmetic, alter the method of Pestalozzi, fromti Manual 
prepared by Mr. Tate. 

2* Writing, after the method of Mulhauser, according to the 
Manual published under the sanction of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

3* The Phonic method of teaching to read, by a Manual about 
to be published under the Bame sanctiorf. U 

Further, as superintendent of the village school, he takes notes 
of the teachmg of the stivdents employed by him there m each 
branch of instruction, which furnish materials for lessons in the 
art of teaching afterwards delivered in the Normal ScUool. 

The gallery lessons from objects, as well as those in biblical 
instruction, are made the subject of special critical remarks among 
the students in his presence. Ihstruction is added as to the selec- 
tion of subjects and the modes of treating them for future lessons. 

While Mr. Macleod is engaged in giving these leSfcons in the 
training school, the village school is left in charge of one of the 
students, who superintends the teachers in their instruction of the 
classes » intrusted to them. The superintendent is thus gradually 
accustomed to the responsibility atid^general management of an 
elementary school. 

Not only, therefore, is it Mr. Macleod’s duty to make the 
pupils familiar with the methods of conveying elertfen&ry in- 
struction to young children as aided by the Manuals alluded to ; 
he has also t6 teach the pupils to resolve the more technical knoW- 
ledge apprehended by tljem on other subjects into its sithplest 
elements, so as to enable them to convey it in a synthetic order 
to the children pf the village school. His instniction embraces, 
moreover, the general principles* of school management, and the 
particular inodes of organization adopted in the best elementary 
schools ; reference, being continually had to* the pupils’ own efforts 
in the classes and as general managers, and their comments on 
each other are encouraged for the purposes of mutual improve- 
ment* « i* 

Mr. William Hughes, one of the professors of the College for 
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Civil Engineers,’ gives lectures on geography. He hak been g'obd 
enough to furnish me mth the following outline of his course of 
instruction : — W # f f 

The entire course occupies one year, a lecture (or examination) of one 
hour’s length being given on three days in each week : the whole num- 
ber of lessons ir therefore 156. These are arranged in the following 
manner 

• Lessons. 

First quarter (January to March, inclusive) . Geograp^ of Euiope . . 26 

, , . , ,, Palestine • 4 

” ” — 30 

, Leaving for Examination • 9 

* * — 39 

Second quarter (April to June). Geography of Asia • • • • * . 22 

, , . , , * * Palestine, &c. ... 8 

M —30 

Leaving for Examination • 9 

— 39 

Third quarter (July to September). Geography of Aft ica . ... 14 

, , , , ,, Australasia and Po- 
lynesia ... 8 

, , ,, ,, Palestine • • • 8 

4 — 30 

* Leaving for Examination • 9 

— 39 

Fourth quarter (October to December). Geography of America • • 22 

, , General recapitulation . • 6 

,, Palestine (recapitulatory) . 2 

*— 30 

Leaving for Examination • 9 

— 39 


> » 
9 9 


The instruction in the geography of each of the great divisions of 
the globe, as of Europe, consists,— First. Of a general and connected 
sketch of its physical geography , including its mountains, plains, lakes, 
rivers, distribution of useful metals and minerals, climate, and prin- 
cipal productions of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Second. Of a particular description of each of its national divisions, 
embracing, 1st, a more detailed iiotice of its physical geography ; 
2ndly, the leading industrial? pursuits of its inhabitants (whether 
pastoral, agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial,) traced in con- 
nexion with, and as they result from, its physical geography; and 
3rdly, life localities of commerce and industry , including the principal 
manufacturing towns, seaports, and other places of importance. Inci- 
dental notices of any subjects of geographical importance, relative cither 
to the country or the people, are given in connexion with the above, with 
the requisite statistical details, &c. 

The geography of Palestine is particularly described in each of the 
quarters, on account of its importance as a leading branch of instruc- 
tion in the elementary and village schools. This country is described 
both With regard to its physical geography atid the other subjects above 
specified, and also with reference to the numerous Scriptural sites which 
the country contains, with illustrations of their past and present condi- 
tion. In connexion with Palestine, the Scriptural Geography of Asia 
Minor (and the other Cbuntries of frequent mention in the Bible) is also 
described, particularly with reference to the journeys of St. Paul and the 
early diffusion of Christianity, with notices of the Seven Churches, &<x 
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These subjects eire/jnore fully dwelt upon in the second and third 
quarters than in the first and fourth, as may be seen by the greater 
number of lectures allotted to them in those motions of the course. 

The pupils# are divided into two classes ; xhe instruction given to the 
second class is throughout of a more elementary character than that of 
the first, but the same general system is pursued with each. 

The music is under the superintendence of Mr. E. C. May, 
who attends for that purpose at the training institution, twice 
a-week. 

, • Results . 

The attainments of the pupils in these respects, with the excep- 
tion of music, in -which I am not competent to examine, and Mr. 
Macleod’s department, which has but recently attained its full 
development, will (as I hope) be sufficiently exhibitfd in the 
following Tables. These embrace the questions set by me at 
the close of last November and March,* together with an esti- 
mate of the value of the answer given by each pupil to each 
question, classed under three degrees of merit. A, B, and C. 
The pupils are designated by figures, which severally represent 
the same individuals throughout both examinations; the age of 
each pupil, as well as his standing in the institution, are shown 
in the tabularized results of the first paper. 'In the mathematical 
papers, the letter A marks a full and perfectly accurate solution 
to the question, as given by that pupil under whose figure it 
occurs. The detection of the slightest error degraded the value 
of the answer into the class B. The class designated by C 
necessarily includes various degrees of merit ; in the Mathe- 
matical Papers, the results comprised under it at first sight ap- 
peared wide of the truth; on examination, however, these were 
frequently found to contain correct expressions, the failures in 
such cases having arisen from arithmetical errors. The values 
of these characters as applied to answers that do not involve cal- 
culation, cannot be exactly defined. While generally, it may be 
stated, that the best answers are marked A, and that those which 
seem to have any merit, however small, are marked C ; an answer 
rendered faulty by an error of statement, or an explanation, correct 
as far as it goes, but in some respect deficient, has been charac- 
terized by B. 


* It should be noticed that, through the kindness of a friend (Dr. Miller of King’s 
College), I was furnished with some questions on chemistry that were set iu my 
first examination, but as it pioved difficult in so large a subject (of which neces- 
sarily the pupils at Battersea, from the number oi their pursuits, could receive only 
general impressions) exactly to hit the several points to which attention had been 
directed, \ have not in this instance taken the pains to tabularise the results 
attained. 
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Particular attention to be paid to those questions marked *• * 










SENIOR DIVISION. 



Mention the locality of the labours of each . . • • • 

9. Specify the locality of the chief mineral productions of Europe 
Noting more particularly those of the British Isles . 

0. Ho if do the greet m on mtn rn ridges of Asia its* . • • 

Mark the outlets of its chief nvers • • 
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November 23, 1842 



i a roetq, 27 feet by 20? 

If my wages be 27 guineas a*) ear, how 
much must I have for 95 days* ser\ ice ? 
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MECHANICS, AND THE STEAM ENGINE.— November 24, 1842, 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION — November 23, 1842.— Two Home end - Halt 



6 • WiM do wo learn of St. Matthew from his Gospel 
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GEOGRAPHY. — 29th Novem^ 



fix brandy at 8#., wine at 7#., cyder at lj., 
with water, so that the mixture be Worth 5*. 
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Expaud. (xa 
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• JVIr. Tate snggest* that trigonometrical tables should have been supplied for working this question, as the pupils had not been made 
acquainted with the empirical rule required. * 
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Joseph 

aud David seem to have 
been types of our Lord ? 
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f The passage is not inserted, as it prove* 
the answer printed in page 56. 
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such as are commonly atj led 


& Suppose a floodrgate with a hinge at the top pressed against 
by 5 feet depth of water ; the flopd-gate rises 5 feet out 
the water? the tpeadtb is 12 feet; find the force that 
must oppose the flood-gate at the bottom of the water to 



II 


12. Explain the action of Davy’s lamp 






















. The diameter of the cylinder of a steam-engine is 80 inches, 
tbepittoa makes & strokes of 10 feet per imitate, the mean 
pressure on -the piston 151b. per eqnare inch. Find the 



meat involves the smallest expend^ge of power ? * 
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ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS.— April 



to make a composition worth 8«. 
per lb. . • 
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Give the dates of the Norman conquest 

the accession of King 
John • • • 



tween England and 
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Lady-day 
Lent . • 

Sacrament 





























GLOBES, MENSURATION. — March 30,1843.-10 . 





























MUCH^NICS.— March 31, 1843.— 10 A.*. to 1 r.u. 




















8. A Irani of SO tons comes down an incline of\ 
1 in 480, at 10 miles per boor. Find the horse ( 
' power of the engine. Friction, 8 lb. to the[ 










GEOGRAPHY.*— March 29, 1843.— 3 hoars. 



* I hare reason to believe that, through want of communication with Mr. Hughes, my questions did not exactly apply to the subjects on which he 
had been recently lecturing. 
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These Table* kave been- formed with^ all the 6&fe that was in 
my power. The results which I obtained were checked by the 
subsequent examination of the written answer* by the teacher^ at 
Battersea. If in any respect these results fail of conveying just 
impressions es to the attainments of the pupils, it will be on the 
side of barely assigning to them .due merit. In the questions 
involving calculation, I have attached great importance to exact 
accuracy ; the discovery of the most trivial error, caused by haste 
or inadvertence, has been strictly noted. In the hurry of an 
examination a question Jias been sometimes misapprehended, but 
if some part of the answer did not fairly come within reach of 
the question set, no credit has been allowed for it in the Report. 
In some of the mechanical and mathematical papers, the logical 
skill, and precision Of arrangement of the answers giveiLcan only 
be fairly judged of by the inspection of the original manuscripts. 

I have printed in the Appendix specimens of the answer! to 
all the more important papers, as these were sent in by tlm pupils, 
allowing only of such technical corrections in punctuation and 
spelling, if needed, as the printer’s compositor might make during 
the passage of the manuscripts through the press. Ifrirfust ^ir- 
ther be borne in mind that the object of the institution is "to im- 
part a "great movement to the moral and intellectual being of 
the pupils ; that consequently they will have in some measure 
apprehended many things which they are not able to' produce on 
paper at an examination, but which, remaining 'in the ~miq[l, will 
furnish associations that will facilitate their future acquirements ; 
the lectures being about them hi some sense as the light of heaven, 
giving them glimpses of many things hereafter to be made their 
own, quickening their desires after knowledge, as well as afford- 
ing help and guidance as to the directions in which the^search ajter 
it should be made. 

There are one or two matters noticed in the printed Report 
on which it is right to add a few words : — 

It had been intended to give a regular course of teaching in 
English literature, but since the establishment has been set* on 
foot, the number of young men in the training-school has gra- 
dually increased ; and it has been already noticed that the di- 
rectors have been led by external circumstances to diminish the 
couree of training originally intended, and that they apprehend 
that the funds at tBeir disposal, and Ihe views of the patrons of the 
pupils, will compel them to limit this coutee to one year. Under 
these circumstances, a course of more liberal instruction on Eng- 
lish literature mid elocution has been abandoned, and the instruc- 
tion given on these subjects is now only incidental and occasional. 

«At first, a drill- master attended the training-school on three 
aftemopns in every week, for orie Imur, to drill the students, and 
to teach them gymnastic exercises, noth with and without the hid 
of the gymnastic frame and bars; but this course of instruction 
has been interrupted since the early part of the spring, because 
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it Was felt desirable that the person to whom this instruction was 
copfided should be resident, in^order that the discipline might be 
uniform in every part of the establishment. The superintendent of 
labour will in future be master of this department ; but as he has J 
hitherto been attending classes In the training school*for his own \ 
improvement, *he has not as yet had charge of the drill. This 
instruction will soon be iigrusted to him. 

* J Household Management. 

The arrangement for the household work and daily routine 
will be best understood by an actual transcript of the regulations 
ilk force for the present month, the pupils being severally cha- 1 
racterized by the same figures as designate thengi throughout the 
examinations : — 

i 


Distribution of Household Work for the Month ending August 28, 1843. 


Sweep and dust bed-rooms 
Sjsreap upper* and lower stairs and passage 
Sweep, upper class room 
S^pp*l<*wer class rdbm . . • 

Sw$ep dining-hall and attend to stove 
Sweep cellar-stairs, Cellar, and passage 
Attend* to dining-hall and class-room lamps 
Attesd to tool-$hed . 


No. 26* 

No. ». 

No. 22. 

No. 17. 

No. ii. 

Nos. 2 and as* 
No. 44* 

No. a«* 


Attend to upper class-room stair, passage, and 
wash-house lamps • . . . • 

Glean large wash-house, and attend to towels, 
soap, boxes, shoes, &c. . . * 

Pump-water ...... 

Sweep back yard, ont-bmidings, and sift cinders 
Clean small wash-house* .... 

Clean knives and forks . • • • • 

Clean windows of class-rooms, hall, and wash- 
house; open and close shutters 
Attend to brooms, brushes, and see the windows 
and doors secure at night .... 

Clean and prepare vegetables for use 
Clean bedroom and stair windows , 

Sweep^nd dust the master’s rooms . 

Ring the bell, and attend to the gate-bell before 
1 a.m., and after 9 p.m. • • 

Feed and milk cows • . * 

Feed pigs and attend to drill ground 
Attend to gymnastic apparatus . • 

Churn milk on Mondays and Thursdays 
Collect wood for fires « • . 

Carrier of letters . . . ' 

Receive' orders for garden-work 
Superintendent of bedrooms, clothes, Sec. 
t , , household worF . 

u — ~ ^ ‘gardfen work . 

Stewards . . . m . 

General Superintendents 



No. «. 


No. 39. 

No. 42. and 33* 
No. 41. 

No. 26 

Nos. 3, 5, and 29. 
Nos. 34 and 19. 


No. 3S. 

Nos. 13, i6, and 42 - 
Nob. 10 and 28 * * 

No. 10. 


No. is* 

Nos. 13, 27* 37* 
No. 16. 

No. 37. 

No. is. 

No. 7. 

No. 38. 

Nos. 26 41. *■ 

No. 35' 

No. 40. o 

~No. z£ 

Nos. 4 and 34. 
Nos. 3s and 40. 


< 

i 


\ 

\ 

1 

\ 
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The etafe of the village school is fully described in the special 
report annexed, the information being disposed according to the 
scheme of questions furnished to me By your Lordships. The 
quickness of apprehension, and extent of knowledge shown by the 
lower 'classes are very noticeable. The tipper classes seemed to 
me chiefly remarkable- for their knowledge of geography and 
their arithmetical skill, Jwt their religious knowledge and their 
attainments in all respects are in my judgment beyond thpse of 
the boys in attendance at any similar school which I have in- 
spected, Mr. Macleod is an accomplishfd teacher, among the 
very first fbt his skill in the government of a class, and know- 
ledge of methods of teaching. It is most interesting to watch the> 
tact with which the attention of his pupils is secured, and to ob- 
serve how, with his own stores of knowledge clearly ih his view, 
he will while engaged in testing the acquirements of his classes by 
rapid questioning, convey continually to them fresh information. 
The school has also the advantage of the constant superintendence 
of the parochial clergy. 

At the period of my examination there were present 103 boys, 
divided into five nearly equal classes. The average attendance is 
112 out of a number on the books of 120*. They are classed 
chiefly according to their skill in reading, a, fresh classification 
being used for the purpose of teaching arithmetic. All are 
taught arithmetic (according to the Pestalozzian method), and 
all, except the lowest class, are exercised in writing on copy-books, 
iri geography, etymology, and vocal music from Mr. Hullaft’s 
tables. Grammar and the History of England are taught to the 
three upper classes, and the first class practises drawing from 
models according to tfre method so successfully communicated to 
the English public by Mr. ButlerWilliams. 

The rooih is fitted with desks and benches, according to the 
recommendations of your Lordships, and is well furnished with 
black-boards, maps, 1 and evePy needful requisite for intellectual 
training. 

While speaking of these schools, the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Eden, the vicar of the parish, supplied me with the follpwing 
statistical fects, the truth intimated ih which is of very wkfe ap- 
plication. In the parish of Battersea during the last year was ? 
paid— 

£. s. d. . x 

Police Rate 837 10 0 

County Rate ?* \ . 558 6 % 

‘ * , Total . , . £1395 16 8 

Of thfe sum. at least £1 100 is spent for the prevention,, detec- f 
tion, and punishment of crime. Whilst the annual subscfiptiqqs 
to all the Schools fn the parish, whether in connexion with the 
churctr nr WtfHWse; dp tf6t amount 1 6 £350: 
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The Jiumber of hours per week given in the Training School to 
the several subjects is as follows 
Religious Instruction, besides the reading of theU . ni . 

«•>>! SeriMuf. „d P™,m &*„ 

evening, and instruction on Sundy evening. 

* * it fist Class Sdittb 

Geography . . . . . . . . 9 class 3 ditto' 

Reading, Etymology, and Grammar 2nd Class 3 ditto > 

« r v r. v 1st Class 2 ditto 

English Composition 2nd Class 2 ditto 

T7 i- . hi. t „„ 1st Class 2 ditto 

English History 2nd Class 2 ditto 

A * let Class f 2 ditto 

Arithmetic # • •* 2ndClass 2 ditto 

Pure Mathematics and Mensuration . . . " 2nd Class 2 ditto 

Mechanics and Natural Philosophy . . . • 2nd Claw 5 ditto 

. , Jlst Class 1 ditto 

estalozzi . . ^ [2nd Class 2 ditto 

ctiiig as Teachers in Village School . . . ■ ^ I5 £ 

reparation for Village School . . . . {JndSl^s 5diS 

J 1st Class 16 ditto 

ard^n work 1 2nd Class 16 ditto 

r . fist Class 6 ditto 

lU81c (2nd Class 6 ditto 

The students are under the direct instruction of teachers 


Pestalozzi 


Acting aS Teachers in Village School 
Preparation for Village School 


Garden work 


1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2ndClas8 
1 1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 


during one hour and a-half ot Sunday, four hours of Saturday, 
and eight hours of the other days in the week. They are at 
garden work during three hours a- day, under the superintendence 
of one of the elder students, who has a thorough knowledge of 
gardening, and is, in other respects^suitable for such a charge. 

In the various departments of Ijmisehold work, to which a 
morning hour of every week-day is devoted, the pupils are in 
some degree left to themselves ; but as there are students of 
approved character appointed as superintendents of these depart- 
ments, and each person’s work and time for such work are dis- 
tinctly specified by a monthly routine, there is security afforded 
for its due performance, or the detection of its neglect. 

While tne teachers are engaged in the preparation of lessons 
for the village school, the other students of their class are occu- 
pied in extending or transcribing their notes taken during lec- 
tures ; and on such occasions a teacher or student superintends. 

While it is thus considered necessary that the conduct of stu- 
dents, for whom the institution has to vouch, should be as much 
as possible under observation, there is encouraged between them 
ana their teachers such a degree of frank and easy intercourse, 

i 2 
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as on the one hand consists witty the firmness necessary to support 
the teacher’s authority • and on the other hand, may rive Scope 
for the development of an unequivocal moral aspect jn i tn£ pupils. 

Through the kindness of the Directors of the Training IJjsta- 
blishment, I haye been furnished with the following plan for future 
arrangements:— 

'to That the students entering the establishment consist or four 

1. "Those who provide the whole cost of their maintenance 
and education themselves, or by their patrons. jThese students 
will be free to settle where they please, at the close of their 
course of training. 

2. "Those who provide 30/. towards the cost of their mainte- 
nance and education, and wh<^ %ign an. agreement to serve under 
the appointment of the Directors fronHhe period when they pass 
the examination for the first year’s certificate. 

3. " Those who provide 30/. towards the cost of their main- 
tenance, and give security for the payment of 25/. within one 
year of the period when they leave the institution. These students 
will be free to settle where they please. 

4. " The trustees will offer every quarter an exhibition of 25/. 
to the best candidate for admission, who may be able to pass a 
preliminary examination in religious knowledge, English gram- 
mar, etymology, and composition ; arithmetic, as far as decimals, 
and the geography of Palestine and England. The examinations 
(to be conducted by the masters) will he partly on paper, partly 
by oral questions. The successful candidates will be admitted to 
one year’s training for 30/. without any condition as to future 

^service. 

5. "The trustees will offer for competition an exhibition of 25/. 
value every quarter to the ten students, whose year of training 
expires in that quarter. This exhibition will be awarded after 
trials by examination papers, oral questioning, and public teaching 
in the village school to tne student whose proficiency In his studies, 
skill in teaching, and characwr, shall appear to the Directors and 
masters to warrant the greatest amount of confidence in his suc- 
cess as the master of an elementary school.” 

With regard to the finances of the institution, it may be suf- 
ficient to state, shortly, that by the close of the present autumn 
upwards of 6000/. will have been expended on the institution 
beyond the receipts for the maintenance of pupils. Of this sum, 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. Tufnell have contributed 2,500/. 
from their private resources; 1,500/. has been received from their 
personal friends; and 1000/. has been apportioned to them by 
your Lordships from the public grant. With such scanty means 
it is not to be wondered at that the material arrangements should 
have in some degree been cramped ; but there is a plan in con- 
templation for the enlargement of thdse, one feature of whidh is 
to allow to each pupil a separate bed-room, an arrangement Which 
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the directors feet to be especially desirable, since the institution 
hks become a training-schbil for older pupils than those originally 
intended to be lodged within its Walls. 

With rogard to this establishment, it must be noticed with 
especial gratification, that kmongst thorie whb are most distifi- 

S fished for intellectual attainments, ami who bear ran£ also with 
e very first for moral qualifications, kre the majority of tjjose 
pupils who have been selected by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. 
Tufnell from the establishments for draining pauper children, and 
who are now raised into a sphere of action where there is every 
reason to hope that, under the Divine blessing, they will be num- 
bered among the most useful members of society. When it is 
taken into account that these started into life not simply from the 
lowest grade of society, but also under the measureless disadvan- 
tage of never having known a parent’s care, one cannot but feel 
that the being permitted to accomplish even one such result is 
far more than an adequate return for all that has been laid out. 
It must further be borne in mind, that while it is of the essence of 
that which is really good, to work as leaven in the world, gradually, 
silently, yet effectually changing the nature of what is round it into 
the likeness of itself, it will especially prove the happy lot of these, 
if they are enabled hereafter to realize in their daily life the 
principles with which they have been imbued, t# become (if I may 
change the allusion) the centres of healthful energy amongst large 
masses of their fellow men, shooting out their quickening vigour 
into far distant generations. 

One cannot help feeling, also, a peculiar interest in the pro- 
gress and success of this institution, regarding it as Established 
by two individuals, not of large means, but whose chief strengft 
lay in their strong peiceptions of, and sympathy with the degraded 
and suffering condition of millions among their fellow-citizens, and 
in their determination under Providence to contribute somewhat 
towards the achievement of a radical cure. When one reflects 
upon other purposes, for which #noney is too often lavished by 
those to whom a large amount has been entrusted, and whose 
responsibility is proportion ably increased, how much is it to be 
wished, for their own sakes, as well as for that of others, that the 
question could be seriously put to them, whether there be not in 
the outlay necessary for the attainment of such an end as has been 
described in this Report, materials for th$ exercise of the noblest 
ambition, as well as sources of happiness, the extent of which can 
never be measured within the present course of our being. 

My Lords, I nave the honour to be, 

• With much respect. 

Your Lordships’ most obedient and faithful servant, 

(Signed) John Allen. 

To the Right Honomable the Lords of the 
* Committee of Council on Education . 
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Appendix I. 

List of Teaohkrs that have been Trained at the Qatterpea Training School, with 
their present Localities.' 


Mr. William Bragg . 
Mr. Mil by . . . » 

Mr. John Diggens . 
Mr. William Diggens 
Mr. Altred Diggens . 
Mr. Sims «... 
Mr. George Kent • 
Mr. Christie • • . 

Mr. Bryan • . . 
Mr. Fares • • • • 
Mr. Mitchell • . • 
Mr. Rand ... * 

Mr. Packett . . • 

Mr. Wyver • • • 

Mr. Pringle . . . 
Mr. George ... • 

| Mr. Robert Blakeston 
I Mr. Ephraim Brown 
Mr.Alcock . . . 

; Mr. Sawyer . . • 

Air. Smith/. . . • 

Mr. Harty Wood * . 
Mr. Brand . . • 

Mr. Richard Green • 
Mr. Edward Lovey . 
Mr. Daniel Broughton 
Mr. Henry Carvill . 


Mr. William Hammond 

Mr. William Evans • . 

Mr. Rice 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson 
Mr. John Goodall* . . 

Mr. Tilleard » • . • 

Mr. Ferdinand Inglott • 
Mr. Marshall D’Avray . 
r. Alcorn .... 
r. Wilkins .... 
Mr. Farncomb . • . 

Mr. William Rush . . 

Mr. Henry Pope f • • 

Air. Thomas Brown . . 


Sheriflbales ..... 

Ketiey . 

Tittensor (TyenthanO • . 
Lilleshall 

Capesthomp . • . » • 

Marion 

Stadmer • • * • • . . 

Milton Abbott 

Mot comb 

Coleshill 

Penryu 

j- Calno 

Stowerton 

Holland Farm ..... 
Newbold Verdun and Ealing 
Grove. 

\ Partially trained and likely 
) to return to the school. 

Bury 

Partially trained .... 

j-Read • 

Kingswood 

Tacolneston ..... 

Ilyde 

Broughton 

DulwTch Village School . • 


Old Swinford Hospital 
Milford ..... 


Mr. William Ockenden • 
Mr. Charles Castle . • 


Walkden Moor (very lecently) 
^ Gawthorpe 

Malta 

Mauritius 

j- Parkhurst Prison . • . • 

Norwood School of Industry . 
Norwood School of Industry . 
Norwood School of Industry • 
Partially trained at Battersea, 
and the rest at NotWobdr- 
Bowood 

Kingston Union Workhouse . 
Parochial School, Chelsea . 


>The Duke of Sutherland. 

I 

> Edward D. Davenport, Esq. 

The Earl of Chichester. 

The Duke of Bedford. 

The Earl of Grosvenor. 

The Earl of Radnor. 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart, M.P. 
Rev. J. Guthrie, M.A. 

Sir George Philips, Bart. 

The Hon. Caroline Fox. 

The Lady Noel Byron. 

Edmund Grundy, Esq. 

Rev. J. Wilkinson. 

Richard Fort, Esq. 

T. S. Alcock, Esq. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart. 

The Rev. H. James Legge. 

Rev. G. Frost. 

John Allen Kcq , late Master of 
Dulwich College. 

Directors of Great Western Rail- 
way. 

The Hon. Foley. 

Anthony nndEdw. Strutt, Esqis. 
Lord Francis Egerton. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq. 


The Maltese Government. 

The Governor. 

The Visitors. 

The Poor Law Commissioners. 
The Poor Law Commissioners. 
The Poor Law Commissioners. 
The Marchioness oi Lansdowne. 


The Board of Guardians. 
The Rev. Thomas Ball. 


Th$ following Pupils will soon leave the Establishment, and probably receive 
Appointments to the under-mentioned Schools : — 4 * 


Name of Schoolmaster. 

School. 

i Matron. 

Mr. George Broughton . . 

Mr. WWHam Hacking . . 

Mr. Braid 

Mr. William Joyner • . . 

Mr. James Longsou • . . 

Mr. John Linn • ... . 

Oakenshkw 

Ditto , 

Swindon ....... 

Caine 

Capesthorne 

Battersea, as Superintendent 
ol Labour. 

Richard Fort, E*q. 

Ditto. 

The Directors of the Great West- 
ern Railway. ’ » 

The Rev, J. Guthrie. 

Edward D. Davenport, Esq. 

The Trustees. 


Other pupils now in the establishment will leave 'at Christmas, but their destina- 
tion is not yet settled; and a few who have been partially trained for public schools 
and private establishments have not been enumerated. 


• Since removed. 


f Now at the Parochial School of Christ Church, Chelsea. 
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Appjsnpix II. 


_ * Senior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Pure Jtfjathematits. 
November 24, 1842. 

Answer to Q. 1. “ Find the value of 137 at 1/. Is. 6£<J.” As given 

by No. a. 

5 137 

1 

2s. 6(1.—% t £. s. d . 

137 =value of 137 articles, at 1 0 0 each, 

i A=rl» 34 5 = ,, ,, 0 5 0 „ 

2 6 ss ,, „ 0 2*6 „ 

2 10i— >, it 0 0 OJ ,, 

* £188 10 4i £116* 

Ans. 188/. 10s. 4 £</• 

Answer to Q. 2 (first part). “Find the interest of 547/. 15s. for three 
years, at five per cent.” As given by No. ft. 

547/. 15s. at 5 per cent, for 3 years, will be the same as 547/. 15s. for 
1 year, at 15 per cent. 

£. s. 

547 15 
15 

82'16 5 
20 

3'25 

12 

3'00 

Ans. 82/. 3s. 3 d. 

Answer to Q. 2 (second part). * ‘And find the present value of 150/., 
due in three months, at five per cent.” As given by No. 5. 

The present value of 150/., due three months hence, at five per cent* 
£. s. £. £. 

101 5 : 100 : : 150 

20 20 

2025 3000 

lbo 

£. s. d . 

2025)300,000(148 2 11$ 

2025 


•9750 

8100 
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16500 
, 16200 

"300 

20 

6000 

4050 

1950 

12 


23400 

22275 


* 1125 

4 

4500 

4050 


450 



Ant . 148/. 2s. 11* 

Answer to Q. 3 (first part). u Extract the square root of 47585* 059.” 
As given by No. 9 . 

To find the square root of a number, we put that number down, and 
the whole numbers off in twos from right to left, and the decimal from 
left to right. 6 

>4,75,85-0^90(21 8* 139 Ant. 

41)75 

41 

428)3485 
* 3424 

436*1)61050 
p 4361 > 

43623)174490 

130869 


436269)4362100 

3926421 


435679 &c. 
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Answer to Q. 3 (second part). ‘‘And the cube root of 9938375.” As 

given'by No. «. , 

, 9938375(215 

• 8 

2* x 300 =1200) 1938 
1200 

2 x 30 x 1*= 60 

• 1 *= 1 

1261 

21* x 300=5132300)677375 f 


660500 

21x30x5*= 16750 

4*= 125 


677375 


Answer to Q. 4. “ Express 19a. 5jd. as the decimal of a pound.” As 

given by No. 5. 

4)2 

12)5*5 


20)19-4583* 


•972916* 


Ans. *972916* of a pound. 

Answer to Q 5. “ If 8 men bujjd 24 square yards of walling in 6 days, 
how many will build 18 squarfyards in 3 days ? ” As given by No. ». 
Square Yards. Men. 

24 : 18 : : 8 
3 : 6 
3 2 2 


:1£ men. 


^x8xj? _ 

ii*z 
4 

Answer to Q. 6 (first part). "Divide 12x 5 — 13x* — 34x*+35r*by 
4x* — lx.” As given by No. #. 

4a:*— 7«)12x»— 13r?— H»*+35**(3x , + 2x*— 5x Ans. 

12 **— 21* 4 


8a: 4 -* $4** 
8x 4 — 14x* 


-20^+35** 
— 20a»+35x* 
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Answer to Q. 6 (second part). Divide by j+2*” As 

jyiven by No. 3. 

f+a^+i^ltf+l^+Sa*- 6 ! * 

3^/6 6 9 ^ 3 ^ 2 + 4 3 

*. -• ' 

6 +** 


,5** 

+ T 9 

'5x* 


52j? 4 
9 + 3 
52a- 104 

. 9 ~ 3 


108 
+ 3 


^.=- 2 + -x-- 


5 52 , 36 


5+ 2 


for a remainder. 


Answer to Q. 7. “Expand ( a-j-x) 7 As given by No. 5. 

a + r) 7 =a r + 7a*x+21aV + 35 aV 
• +35aV+21flV+7aa: # 

-f*# 7 

Answer to Q. 8 (first part). “ Solve the following equation : 5#* +4* 
=273.” As given by No. 3. 

5x*+4j=273 m 
. , 273 

^ + T=— 

.4* 4 _ 273 4 1369 

+ 5 + 25” 5 + 25“ 25 


.2 , /1369 , 

*+ 5 *+V^r=± 


37 

5 


25 

.37 2 35 „ 

• * ==+ T~5' := T =7 

_ 37 2 39 *. „4 

Or crss — ^vcx t**>j-se 5 -r*7rr 
_5 5 5 5 

A x= 7 


^nswer to'Q. 8 (second part), “ Solve the following equation: 
cnj~ 1 + 2y* and jr+xy=12.” As given by No. e. 
x*+xy=12 • 1 

xy=l + 2y* [ 
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t,y+«y*-si5j 
t>y*-2y*a= 1 
Jf*(u’ + 1 >)= 12 1 V. y*= 


!/*(«- 2) = 1 


12 

>+» 

1 

®_a 


12 1 

~=— 0 .\12t>-24=t>*+v 
tr+» t>— 2 


• m*-11jj=-24 

. „ , 1211 12i: 25 

«*-llr+'-7 = — - 24=— 

4 4 4 

11 .5 

'-■»=*» ’ 

,5,11 16 n 0 

-=±2t-3=-2=8or3 
12 • 
y 9+3 1 

• y - 1 , 

y-2y’=l 

:x=3 

Answer to Q. 10 (first part). “ Find the pum of 10 tenps of the senes 
3, 6, 9, &c.” As given by No. 7. 

x=3+6+9+_. • • «w3 

J = 7 i — 3+n — 1.3+71—2.3+ • • . .3, by reversing the order of the 
series. 

Adding these two sets together we have — 

2$={n+l}.3+{7i+l{.3 + {n+l}.3+. .. .to n terms 
2$=({n+l}.3)x7i 

which iB the sum of the series to n (an unknown 

2 

number) of terms * 

Then putting 1 0 in th e place of n, 

{l0+ 1-3}10 33X10 330 

*= * 2 ~2~~ = T =165 Am ' 

Or, it may be done in tbe following manner ; 

*s=34-6+9+t\,...10x3 

i=30+2T+24f 3 

$•=33+33+33+ 33 

$i=33 x 10=330 * 1 

’ 330 ' ‘ 

•=~~-=165 Ant. 

Anawer to Q. 10 (second part). “ Also find the vulgar fraction corre- 
sponding to the recurring decimal '123123, ’&e.” As' given by No. •. 

. . An . V AA 0 _ V nn 


i= 123 t 


•123 


123 


1000 ^ 1000000^1 000000000 




^123 ^± 1 ^ 

999 ~333 


Answer to Q. 11. “ Show that parallelograms on the same base and 
between the same parallels are equal.” As given by No. *. 

It is required to prove that the parallelograms 
ABC&aud<?BC£)areequal. BC=A6 being 
opposite sides of the, same parallelogram, BC 
=c D for the same reason. .*. A £>= D c. To 
these two equals add the common part b c, 
then in the one case we shall have A c, and 
' In the other b D ; these two will .\ be as. Now we have two triangles 
equal to one another; b D in the one=Ac in the other; bC of the 
oners A B of the other, and D C of the one=o B of the other each 
respectively : these triangles aTe equal. Then from the whole figure 
A B C D subtract the triangle A B C* we shall have cBCD. Again, 
from the whole figure subtract the triangle b C D, we have A b C D. 
Equals subtracted from equals, the remainders are equal; .\ the 
parallelograms A b C B and c B C D are equal to one another. 

Answer to Q. 12. “ Find the radius of a circle where 6 inches is the 
length of the versed sine of the arc whose cord is 1 yard.” As given 
by No.*. 

Lbt *= radius 

D=centre of circle 
Then a?— 6=KD 
But KD*+KB*=D B* 



(*-6) # +18 4 =DB 4 
But D B=* 
•••(*— 6)*+ 18 k =* B 
12*-f36+ 


12$= 36 4^324 
12*= 360 


*=30 inches=2£feet. 


Answer to Q. 13. u Show that sin (A+B)=sin A. cos B+cos A. sin 
B.” As given by No. i. 

Draw C H and H p, making any angle A, and P H, making any 
angle B. Make PC at right aqgles to HC and PO perpendicular to 
HD* Draw KC from C parallel tp 0 D. 

* A P, K C is simijfy tp C H D. Por.Z C D H in the A H C D is a 
right angle, it. is equal to the right angle P K C in the triangle P C K. 
Again, if from the two right angles P C H and D C K we take the com- 
mon angle KCH, the remaining angles P C K and H C D will be eqbal. 
Nbw we have the angles P C K and C K P in the A P K C respectively 
equal to the angles H C D and C D H in the A H C D, Consequently 
the remaining angles of the triangles are also equal. .\ these A f s 
are similar. 


Sin (A + B)= 


PO_ 

HP*" 


PK+KO_PK KO 
HP ^HP + HP 
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/.sin (A+B)=sin A x cob B^-sm B x cos A. 
Which was required, to be proved 


Answer to Q« 14. A man distant 70 feet from the foot of a tower observes 
it to subtend an angle of 60°, his eye being on a level with tfcp ground, 
find the height of the tower. As given by No. 

Z O B C and Z O C B are equal, but the angles of a triangle form 
180° Z O being 60, the ZOBC + Z OOBs: 120, ro^conse- 

will be 

0 S or 

sin 60°= =‘86625 


quently each 60°. Now if O B the radius be taken as unity, O G 
i being bisected by 0 G, and from 41th we have ^ ^ 


Sm 60° : C B : : sin 30°:AB.:. 

Sm 60° x A B = sm 30° x C B 

X 10=121-2150 height of 
sin 30 *5 . 


tower 


Answer to Q 16 c< What are the chief properties of the parabola ?” As 

given by No «. 

One property m the parabola is, that all lines drawn from the di- 
rectrix meeting the curve, and from* thence to the focus, are equal. If 
a body be projected into the air, -the course it w ill pursue is a parabola ; 
if water issue from an orifice, it will describe a parabola 


Answer to Q. 17. How may an ellipse be described practically ?” As 
♦ „ given by No { } * * 

An ellipse may be described practically by taking any cord C A O 
and placing the ends C ancf 0 on any two points, so that the sttihg be 
not stretched tight. Then ( 1)j; holding the line at the 'point A* and 
describing the curvp I^ABF, we shall have aft ellipse formed, of tvhlch 
C and 0 are the f foci. T^^curve ccurs m nature, viz , the earth's path 
round the sun is } aq ellipse, pf which the sun is m the focus 

Answer to Q 18o Find the arpa pf a field pf/our sides, two of its Bides 
being parallel, the lengjfrsf pf these respectively 230 rod 480 yards, and 
•theur distance 800 yards*” A^given by ( No. { f. 

1 • B C*=23 chains 

AK=48 chains 
* 1 A D Krf=25 chains 





Senior Division. 

» 

Specimens of Answers to Questions in Religious Instruction . 

November 25, 1842. 

Q. 3. * Show that we cannot expect forgiveness unless we forgive Others.” 

As answered by No. i. 

In the Lord's prayer, we are taught by its Divine author to beseech 
God to forgive us our trespasses, as we -forgive those who trespass 
against us: and our Lord, after teach mg his disciples to pray thus, 
makes the following comment : — <c For if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your heavenly Father forgive you.” 

Again, in the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, our Lord shows the 
indignation which Goa will evince against those who expect pardon 
from him ; and, notwithstanding, punish, as far as possible, those who 
offend them in any way. * 

Q. 11. 44 Give some of the chief names and titles aseribecPto our blessed 

Lord in the Scriptures, and show their significancy and fitness.** As 

answered by No. 7. 

In the 49th chapter of Genesis Christ is named 44 Shiloh,” meaning 
44 One sent,” he being sent to die on the cross for our sins. 

44 Behold the Lamb,” &c. 44 He yaa led as a lamb to the slaughter.” 
He was as innocent as a lamb. As the lamb that was offered by the 
Jews, he wfes without spot, and without blemish. 

He is respectively denominated “ Prophet,” 44 Priest,” and “ King.” 
As a prophet he foretold future events, and taught mankind the way to 
everlasting fife ; as a priest, 44 he offered himself without spot to God,” 
and atsdedded up into heaven to make intercession for us ; and as a king 
he governs and protects his church. 

In, the 9th chapter of Isaiah he if called “ Wonderful, Counsellor, 
EvCrtostihfc Father,” and 44 Prince; of Peacfc.” As our counsellor he 
direCtrf iti how to obtain everlasting life ; 44 from everlasting to everlast- 
ing thoty art God and as the prince of peace he commands all men 
to live m peace and amity with each other, 44 Blessed arc the peace* 
makers”* arts hef; 44 for they shall be called the children of God.” 

He is called in the GRfeek, 44 Christ,” and in-the Hebrew, 44 Messiah J” 
both Vhich mean anointed by God to the three -fold office of Prophet, 
Priest, and King. 

44 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, dec.” By dying upon the cross 
he redeemed, or bought us back from sin. 


' Jfth Alims Repffi on the 
' BO* 

D K x ^2saa<%a C tf K* 

jS t 
80 

25 x —=900 square chains. 
1840+900 2149 

10 =:-^j-»214s=area in acres. 

An$. 214 aciesf 
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44 The Lgrd our JtighteousnjwL ,< *VfltC^ho knew no tin was made 
tin for utf.thtjt we might % ffie 9I God, in 

4 \Saviour.” At. our woiM to am on tie 

crott for our tint, that Ve might be s&VCq from the wrath to come* 

In the ltt chapter of^St. Mathew he it called 44 Emmanuel, bod 
with us." He came down from heaven, wat made flesh, and dwelt 
among .us. „ 

Q. 14 . 44 Give from Scripftttfe encouragement to transgressors to go back 
to God.** As answered by Nd. X*. * 

44 Come unto me all that ate heavy laden,” Ac. 

44 As I live, taith the Lonl, I have no pleasure,” Ac* 

44 Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die,” Ac. 

44 I came not to call the righteous but sinners,” Ac. 

44 This is a faithful saying, and worthy,” Ac. 

44 He came not to condemn the world,” Ac. 

44 They shall call his name Jesus, for,” Ac. 

44 The Son of Man is come to seek,” Ac. 

' Behold the Lamb of God,” Ac. 

1 He that believeth shall be saved,” Ac. > 

Ac. Ac. 


Senior Division. 

Specimens of Ansivers to Questions in Geography. 

November 29 , 1842 . 

Q. 1. 44 Give a description of the general aspect of America. Whai 
points of resemblance are there between its two continents ? What 
are its chief table lands ? Mark the directions in which the chief 
lines of drainage fall.” As answered by Np. s. 

(Not%. — This answer was accompanied by a veiy respectable 
map of America, roughly sketched during tbe examination.} 

America is rugged and indented by the sea on the east coast, but 
on the weBt its coast ia very regular, with only two exceptions, having 
a more extensive coast than any otheT continent except Europe. Ita 
interior aspect is very bold and grand, containing the largest lakes aqd 
fivers^ in any pari of the world. In the west the country rises into 
magnificent mountains, forming the most continuous chain in the whole 
world, and almost rivalling in height the highest in the old world ; 
between these mountains on the west and the ocean on the east lie ex- 
tensive plains, stretching from the north to the south of the continent, 
The chief points of resemblance between the two are, the enormous 
river? which each contains, and the extensive plains in each ; also, the 
governments in each We chiefly republican. ^ t 

The chief table* lands in North , America are* the tableland of 
Mexico, elevated about 8,000 to 9,000 feet ?fy>Ve, tbe sea; thrf table- 
land of Central America, not So elevated: in South America are the 
tabh*}anda of .Quito, £otoSi, P*scp, and .Titjcapa, all of them rising to 
an height pf about tiflQQ to 1 1,000 or J2,0Q0 feet, 

* ™^e chief rivers in North America are the Mississippi, which draiiti 
the central and southern parts of North America, and empties itself into 
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the* gulf of Mexico after a-course of nearly 4 .QOO miles. The St. Law* 
retfclFttrtm* thfe^sit tort Bf MWth AWrfca^aMWfer * court* of about 

ftilaPid { C)ceati? flnrfnsall 

tfife i^ T part r hf ^MWic^; 1 ^ "fit® IritB^fe A*iti6 Otf*n 'after a 

Capri if mWlfipOinifa. iJ " 1 " w " * * 1 /* 

*t it South’ America is the rittt Aihkaroh, draining the eautfal aha east 
nart of South America : falls into the Atlantic after a course of 4,000 
*fciles/ ,lf The OriUbeo, 1,600 mileS long, drains the northeast ' portion. 
The' I & Plata drains the country of the P&fapafe, and falls into wie 
South Atlantic Octrfn after a cBurse of 2,000 miles. 1 T 

There are nuthterouri other^HveYs which are too small to be here 
noticed, Which f drain the west coast of America ; but in general the 
rivets run in a noftti-e&at, or east, or south-east direction. 

Another point of resemblance in the two continents is the extensive 

? raine* in J^prth' America, corresponding to the not less extensive 
ampas of &outh America; the latter, at one period of the yeai, pro- 
ducing thistles which attain an height of 10 or 12 feet, wlple at another 
period 4 tbey produce very long grass ; the Prairies producing grass which 
attains, pom^tijries, the length of 10 to 20 feet. 

% S. ** Giv* a general description of the chief physical features of the 
Holy Land. Do these m ariy respect differ from the state of things 
spoken of in Holy Scripture? How do you account for thin dif- 
ference ?” As answered by No. a. 

{Note. — This answer was accompanied also by a sketch of the 
map of Palestine.) 

In the north of Palestine are the Lebanon mountains : they enter 
Palestine on the north m two chains, the one ne*t the sea Lebanon 
and the other Antx-lebauon ; the highest chain is Lebanon, although 
the highest peak is m AntLdebanon. One natural defect in Palestine is 
that no jrermapent stream reaches the sea, except the river Kishon. In 
winter, this nveris joined by various v streams, draining the plains of 
EacUsekm *11 across the country * m summer it is a mere iWgni&cant 
stream, gliding along nearly listlessly. 

^h^^nti-lebanon mountains divide into two branches, which stretch 
the one on^the east and the other on* the west of the Jordan ; the Lebe- 
,09n terminates on the sea shore a little above Tyre. The country forms 
a&ble-land about Jerusalem, and it gradually declines to the sea on* 
ihe-onc side and nearly to the Dead Sea on the other. East of Palestine 
is t^e h*gh lapd of .Tracbomtis, npw called Jebel Hauran. Mount 
Hereby the behest peak m Palestine, is galled Jebel-esh-Sheikh, or 
>ptd Man’s Mountain, because the snow which lies upon it lies in 
"Steaks Hh? an old map’s beajd. Mount Tabor, an isolated summit, is 
fr vny mountain^ covered with verdure to the very top. The 

scenery, as seen from it, is magnificent: Jebel-esh-Sheikh in the dis- 
tance*. tpwering above the other country ; the Sea of Galilee* with its 
*titrip!I mid the dreariness On the south of the Sea of^odom add 
^MbunfSefr. South' m Palestine Wends Mbuftt Seir, Which is a Wren 
desolate wilderness, inclosing a valley called Wady El Araba. : ~ 

■* -TteTtrincipal river inPatotine is the Jordan f the Valter in which it 
Howe irtfW El Ghor, and is enclosed by ateep* mwihtams Oh ’either 
‘•Me, 
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o* the cJiujafr^ $W#ta lb bot/ii* *«“**£** » WKW7 #4d. 

pe^iim&anA two 

>w»e»ti e?w*neitfwne<H, present, day* Tkeijj, woy 

season it the three winter months and one autumn month, yia f ,jNo- 
*ve*nber, December, Jaqpary, and February* The climate is* altogether, 
healthy and moderate* , , , * 

.The country does npt differ very much from the general outline off the 
Holy Writ. Modem travellers have elucidated many passages of Scrip- 
ture by the remains of several cities, with a slight variation o&he najne. 
The length of time between the writing of the Bible and the present, 
and bad government, ha^entirely kept the inhabitants from keeping up 
the cultivation which existed so largely in the time of the writing of the 
Holy Bible* *» ? 


Q. 6. “ Give a sketch of the journey of St, Paul.” As .answered by 

* No. a. v 

We read that St. Paul, after appearing at the couri^l at Jerusalem, 
set out from Ctesaiea on bis voyage, to pteach the gospel at Rome. 
They came to Myra, a city of Lycia (this is a seaport tifcv n in ' Asia 
Minor) ; they sailed from Myra, and ran under Crete, for the winds 
were contrary (Crete is Candia), and passed by the Fair Hftvpna 
(which is on the south of the isle of Crete) ; and because this was not 
a fit place to winter in, they intended to- sail into Phenice (a titjle to 
the west of the Fair Havens) ; but there arose a tempestuous wind called 
Euroclydon, and drove ns about in Adria (south of Jhe Adriatic Sea). 
Controversy has arisen about this being the Adriatic S$e ; hut, from the 
sequel, we shall find that Adria must have applied to the south of 
Aariatic as well as the Adriatic now so called. And, fearing lest we 
should fall on the quicksands — (near the Gulf of Sidra, on the north coast 
bf Africa, are shifting sands ; vessels coming near are in very great 
danger of being lost) — we strake sail, and so were driven. And we fell 
into a creek by the shore ; and when he had all landed, we knew that the 
islilid wai called Melita ( Malta .-—this is the ground of controversy : 
some geographers suppose that Adria applied to Adriatic Sea, and 
Melita to Meleda, a small island in the Adriatic). And we sailed and 
came to Syracuse— -(now what reason would they have for coming to 
Syracuse if they came from the Adriatic ; it is about 50 or 60 miles 
out of their %ay. It is, therefore, evident that Malta was the true island 
called Melita. . The Maltese show the site of the house of Publius, 
the governor, the creek or inlet, and the name Santo Paulo is common 
all over the Island) — and they came to Rhegio (Rhegium, on the^Jtalian 
coalt, in the Strait of Messina), and they landed, and came to Appii 
Forum and the three taverns— (Appii Forum waa on the Apphrn 'way 
leading to Rome). And they came to Rome, and Paul preached the 
gospel 

* Specify Ae locality of the cjiief jninerpl production*^ Europe, 
i more particularly those of the British Isles.”, As answered by 

No. a. . s 

vFtt mas * mineral-produdng^par^ Fur me is the district aboui 
W Ural Mountains, where platinum, silver, gold, and copper are «U 
obtained. In the Carpathian Mountains, Illyria, Spain, and Sweden 
also a great quantity of metal is found. Illyria and Spain are the chief 

K 
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|i*eai la which quidklilve* la obtained ; and Sweden it noted for its fine 
copper. But the molt uiefcd metals of S#cpe Me produced in Grei^ 
Britain, where we find iron, tin, copper, lead, and zinc in sfotihdmee. 
Angleaea io noted for ita copper, Cornwall for its tin, Northumberland 
for ita lead \ iron is abundantly produced in the district about Stirling, 
in Scotland, and also in the Bouth of Wales : and zinc is found in Corn- 
wall. 

Q. 10. ‘‘"HOW do the great mountain ridges of Asia lie ? Mark the out- 
* fets of its cnief riven?.” As answered by No. *. 

South qt Siberia, running from east to west, are the Yablony and 
Aldan ^jtauftt&ips, though they might all go\mder the general name of 
tne Altai system of , mountains. 

, North of Hindostan are the Himalaya Mountain*, the highest in the 
world, rising by successive terraces to a height in Borne plaees of from 
15, 000, to 25,000 feet; but the highest Bummit, Dhavyafegiri, is 28,000 

feet high* 

Between Independent and Chinese Tartary, running from north to 
eolith, is rife group of the Hinduo-Coosli Mountains, several summits of 
Which attain a height of 20,000 feet 

^Between Affghanistan and Hindostan, running also from north to 
*outh, are the Sjoliroan Mountain, or the Mountains of Solomon. 

Between the Black and Caspian Seas is Mount Caucasus, the highest 
summit of which, Mount Elburtz, is 17,500 feet high. 

Between Europe and Asia are the Ural Mountains, on an average, 
about 3,000 or A, 000 feet high, though some summits reach a height of 
6,000 or 7,000 feet. 

The chief rivers of Asia are the following 
j Irtish, falling into the Obi. 

Liberia Obi, foiling into the Sea of Obi/ 

™ ** Yenesei, falling into the Arctic Ocean. 

Lena, felling into the Arctic Ocean. 

K ien, falling into the Gulf of Tartary. * * * 

u *tse-kiarig, and Hoang-Ho, falling into the Chinese Sea. 
Irrawgddy, felling- into the Gulf of Siam. 

Cambodia, falling into the Gulf of Tonquin. 

Ganges and Burhampootra, falling into the Bay of Bengal. 
Indus, foiling into the Sea of Oman or Arabian Sea. 

Tigris joins Euphrates, both fall into" the Persian Gulf. 

Gihon or Qxus, felling into the Sea of Aral. 

Sifion, falling into the Sea of Aral. 


$enioh thvmoN. 

typetfmm <jf 4n*}wr* to Questions set in MwfraniWi Jiydmiatiqs, 

1 ' t\(m fiaturfll Phiksoyfy. , I 1 

November 30, 1842. 

5h«sws» to Q. 2. 4< ^cB is aij^Vef witWut Weight 16 hi long, 28 lbs. 
are hun£*t A, 3 cwt. atB. find tie 

weight necessary at E to produce equilibrium*” As given by 
No.it. 
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* t +* rVr ,»h# l . *« ' ' 1 * 

♦ * , * o - Wh x BD, >< j 

by substitution, * - » _j > i< u * ' 

* 28*104**x7etlMx&K6 f * * 

% 2804-7*= 18 *112 

7*= 18x112^280 

18 x 112—280 A 

*= =248 lbs.tesJiV cut 

Answer to Q 8. “a fi ib a Cylinder of iron In a hbfizoTital position, 
each foot of its length weighs 10 lbs. ; its length=12 ffeet. A^y 
(15 feet vertically above*#) is a pulley ; 3 feet from the extremity a h 
suspended a weight of 3 cwt. : find the power which* attached to a 
line passing from extremity a over the pulley at y, will keep the 
cylinder horizontal.” As giv&*4>y No* •* ^ 

The leverage witlf which the weight P acts will be a }ine let fall, 

perpendicular to the direction pf the force C A. , 

OAsaVlV‘+i2’sl»'2. ' 

Then ™=»inZCABs= -18125; ‘ '' 

' 10 * 2 ' 

now B C A is right-angle triangle, where B A is the hypothenuae ; 
-18125 x 12^BG=9-315 
120 x 6 ft. +886 lba. x 9 ft. =5* x 9*315 
720 + 3024 

9-375 ~" r 
399*3 Iba.rsx. • 

Answer to Q. 4. “Find the advantage gained in an ^xle of two dif- 
ferent thicknesses, the diameters being respectively 3 and 4 inches^ the 
string coils round in opposite directions ; the power jiptipg *t 4 dis- 
tance of 9 inches from inf centre.” As giyen by ,No. 

4x3. 1416— 3* 9. 1416 A „ * < t , 

77 7r ~ 2 -=sj»ce passed over by W, 

18x3^1416dsapaoe passed oVfcr by P, 

*, 1 — j— r — =1.5708 , 

18x3.l’416;=56.5^B* 1 

56.5488 ; . 1 . ^ 

yr^gr =36:= advantage gamed. 

Answer to Q. 6. “ A body falls from the top of a tower 350 feet high, 
at the same instant another J>ody falls from a window in the tower 50 
feet from the topi find the times in wbiefy each reaches the ground to 
two decimal places ofseconas.** As given by No. 9 . 

TtoHimb id which atiy body falls to the earth is found to be &piat to 

the space passed over, dittoed by 16, and the square root taken ; 

. it-. 350 . , ' /35o 13*$)8 , * 

amJfoh the seJSbnld body we shall have 


<v 


300 
5 16 ; 


:.f t ! 


/3O0 

V 16 


365 1^3-} 


*4 • 3425 - 


a 2 
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Answer to Q. 1 1 w 1biittek flbtfbehfri of pfessnr^ :8^p where its pot! 
tiew will and find the whole pressure on a rectangular floodgate SC 

feet deep, 12 feet wide, %bw die wattetjeoQMs to the brim.” Ai 
given by No. *. ,, 

The centre of pressure .fsthet point where all the pressure of the fluid, 
if brought to one pointy would act. This point is always at two-third* 
the deptn of the fluid, orone*third from 4 thehbtiom'Of the Vessel, hi 
from the base of anything against ‘Which the fltiid is exerdfag its pres- 
sure, , ' ' r- { 

36 x 12=432 sq. ft, the areapof the* gate, ' 

1Q00 i 

433 x 36 x -j*g- —lbs. pressure on the floodgate: „ 
supposing it to fora the base 'of t vessel, 

r 4S2*^x^x4=|^xl8xlS**86,00©lbs. 

tf 16 i 4zi tf , 

Answer to Q. 8. “The weight of a vessel full of distilled water it 91b. 
7oz., a body whose weight is l0£ ozs. being immersed* the whole 
weight is 9 lbs. 7f ozs., find the specific grants of the body im- 
mersed.” As given by No. *. 

9 lbs. 7 ozs, i ^ ^ 

’ 9 lbs. 7) ozs, , r “ ~ ~ 

Subtract topfrom bottom =:,i qz.s^ weight of {body aibovq equal bulk 
of water. , T i? 

10^ ozs. — 4 ozs. ss 9} ozs. css weight of wat^Tj oqual } ip bulk tobj|d)f. 
Then 9}: 1000 ozs. : : tO| : 1076*90 qft, a? spoc^o gravity of body. 
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~ »iU i 4 /„ Yd ,v, • 

"Mu *** ' l “* '* ' *** * i/#> * i* •, 

'AUfcsiMteMinatagft jssnsd bjf piston; 1 

^00 x 8^=th« whole power gained. 

M ( ; SS006=:the whole’powe#gSri«Si. 

Answer to Q. 10, “ Ayat, 12 feet, ip diameter, closed at top and bottom 
that would bunt undfr a p mature of 0 tone, la filled through a pipe 
patting into the top, how high may the pipe be 'carried with safety t" 
Aa given by N#„*. . % . . _ , 1 

The queation reduces itself to thia : — the Hading what height a vat 
must be which if filled with water would bunt, if obliged to sustain a 
pressure of.9 tons. 

1 2* x *1854^ area of base of the vat;' f 
then we ban to fauLthehcight of the water to produce a pressure of 9 
tons. v 

« i Put .rsbeight. 

12* X • l J854x.rx ^yg^srpresstlrc on base. 


JP=- 


20160 


r 


1000 
x * 7864 x -*|~p « 


e=9 tons, or 20100 lbs. 
20160 


ft “9x • 7854 x 1000 


s2‘852 ft* jins* 


19 uu 



Answer to Q. 11. M Describe the barometer, explaining the principle 
on Which: it nets. What afe its Uses?” Aa given by No. *• ( 

TW ^barometer is a bent tube, such as A DB, hermeti- 
cally sealed at A, but open at B. We shall suppose* for 
convenience sake* that the 'bore of the tube is exactly 1 
square inch* then about 15 lbs. weight of mercury is put 
into the tube, through th? , office at B. The^pressure of 
the air on the mercury at the open end B will cause the mer- _ 
eury to reiftkin In the tube fts high as K, which is geiygrally c(J 
fotn 28 to 30 inches above the level of the mercury in the 
suty c*of th« tube- ,j fyoif } the weight of a cubic foot of 
mdreury is about 13'5QQ oiu » Hende 1 

t. 

I ^ 1*726 * 1 * 16 1 1 t 

thf^sfight of the mercury* from Jf to ft ; hauce we should conclude that 
th* pressure of the atmosphere on the square inch at B is about 
IVfii lbs. t . , %. . , 

Th(s two chief uses to which til* barometer is appued are— 

^st< To ascertaimthq state .Of. the weather; when the mercury sinlu 
^fistnigbt expect rfcin; whealt rises dry weather, and so on. 

” .“d. To ascertain theheight.of mountains : axyucquding the moun- 
taia thoatmbapbsrCfr of OOutU^. de creases aa rygardinu elasticity, so that 
part of the weight or presaAte being removed from the open end of *ht 
earemeBeiv tie mtiwy would sink to a corresponding degree in the long 
side of the tube. . . . , 

Answer to Q. 12* “ 


1 Show bv ft drawing .the mode of 1 
engine." ’ As given by No. x. 


'action in' the fire- 
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The annexe^ figure shows the principle on 
which the comma# fire-engine acts ; though not 
the shape of one. , t 

P V N W is ond contitmous pipe, in which 
are the valves V, V', and V" ; all of which open 
upwards. P and W are pistons, worked in 
their cylinders PV and WN by rods QP 
and O W, which are attached to the beam Q O, 
acting upon the joint R. V' allows water to en- 
er the pipe from a well below ; B is a box into 
which water ascends through the pipes Gand 
H ; part of the box, however, containing air. 

Mode of action . — Water ascends into the 
pipe V N, a vacuum having been created by 
the ascent of one of the pistons, suppose it to be P. Then, when P 
descends, it will close the valve V, and force the water into B, through 
the pipe JL Meanwhile t^e piston W has ascended, and the pipe W N 
is filled with water. Then, when P ascends again, W will descend, 
and force the water up the pipe G into the air-vessel B. So on the 
pistons perform their strokes, and the air in B being compressed, its 
elasticity will force the water in the air-receiver up the leathern hose R, 
by wliich the writer is discharged into the air. 



Answer to Q. 13. “ Explain the differential ther- 

mometer.” As given by No. s. 

B B' are two balls connected with each other by 
a pipe p y which is filled with liquid ; W'hen heat is 
applied at B, the liquor descends in the pipe p, 
and rises iu the ball B' ; and when heat is applied at 
the ball B' the liquor rises into the ball B. 


“ Mention briefly the chief properties of elastic fluids ; 
notice also some of the most familiar effects of the elasticity of the 
atmosphere. 1 ’ As given by No. #. 

The chief properties of elastic fluids are, that they can be condensed ; 
they possess weight, exert pressure inversely as their volume. Owing 
to the elasticity of the atmosphere we are enabled to throw water to a 
considerable height, as in the case of the fire-engine, forcing- pump, &c. 
The air-gun is constjrucSd on the principle of the elasticity of the utmo- 
sphere. 

Answer to Q 15. “Give Dr. Wells's theory of dew.” As given by 

No. 9 . 

When dew is mdl! plentifully formed it is of a clear night. 

The earth during the night radiates its heat which it has acquired 
during the day, but then there is nothing to radiate its heat back againi 
consequently the air above the land becomes colder than during the 
day, and therefore denosits its moisture in the form of dew ; but of a 
night, when the clouds are not much above the land, they tadiate their 
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heat back, and thus k top thd air in the name temperature aa during 
the day, and consequently no 'deposition of moisture takes place. 

Answer to Q. 16. “ Explain why the tops of mountains are Colder than 
the surrounding lowlands.’* As given by No* •. 

On the tops of mountains there is nothing to radiate the heat back 
again the same as there is in the valley. Thus, for instance, a person 
in a room surrounded by walla has the heat radiatod bick again* and 
therefore be is kept in a higher state of temperature than though he was 
out of the house. 

The air also on the top % of a mountain is rarer, and heat will pass 
through rare much quicker than through dense air, and consequently it 
will the sooner lose its temperature. 


Senior Division. * 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set on the Steam-Engine . 
December 1, 1842. 

Answer to Q. 1. <f Find the horse power of an cugine that will raise 100 
cubic feet of water per minute from a depth of 600 feet.” As given 
b) No. 3. 

100 x 62 * 5 = weight of water. 

100 x 62 *5 x 600=units of work. 

100x62-5x6001 „ 0/ws , 

— ~ 33000** = 11306 h0MC p0wer * 

Answer to Q. 2. 44 Find the power of an engiue that will sustain the 
motion of a train weighing 50 tons at 20 miles per hour. (Friction 
8 lbs. to the ton.)” As given by No. S. 

friction against a ton. 

8 100 

0#) ^ x 50=— of a ton =400 lbs. = resistance moved. 

, 400 x 20 x 5280 _704 t 

60 x 33000 “33 ’ *" % 

ri/ir. 21| horse power. 

Answer to Q.3. 44 Find the power of an engine the pressure on the 

piston being 10 lb. per square inch, the elasticity of steam in the con- 
denser 2 lb. per square inch, the pbton 5 ft. in diameter, stroke 8 ft. 
15 single strokes per minute.” As given bi^Jo. 7 . 

10 lhs. —4 lbs.es 6 lbs. effective pressure on eachftpiare inch of the piston. 
60* x *7854 = area piston m inches. 

60* x • 7854 x 6 lbs.siswhole effective pressure on piston. 

60 f x *7854 x 6 x 8= units of work iu 1 stroke. 

60* x * 7854 >^6x8 x,15 strokes?: units of work in 13 strokes. 

&?*>$ ; 1,3& sjS x 8 x /, ^ 36 x • 1854 x 6 x 8 

22 * 

■ft# • 

22 


sfll # 6896 horse power. 


i t 



m 


.w><\ <Afe r Alk>$*'iltportmZhr' 




Answer to Q. 4. u How many bushels olwah f WiH rt5^t50 cubicftet 
of water per minute, , tbe depth of«tb* shaft lO^^pthotns, theUay 124? 
bourn, ihe^duty of the engine oO,dOO^)OOe” ^A« f giwirfc^i'Nd.^x. ‘i ? ; 

150x ; J.0QP o*s!«=weight of water in die; 1 

150 x i-j-s:l50 X 62*5=sweight of water in lbs* & 

~ J - \ 16 ■ ; .. 

150 x 62 9 5 X 100k 6 ft, s= units of work porfont^h u^ I muu iodise? 

• * - 1 l - the water. -. v *;*.,, * r> 

1 50 x 62 *5 x 600 x 24 x 60 win. = to raise the water in 1 day. 

, Then , if one, bushel pf poala performs 6 UOQQQ 9 Q units of t work; if pe 
divide the di^ita of work performed in one day by the unitsofwojk dqne 
bj one buth^ofxmfdS} we i ^ball find the number of bifahela ne$eajmry to, 
perform those unite, of work which -are done in one day.., 

150 x 62* 5 x 600 x 24 x 60 


Or 




=; 135 bushels. 


n 60000000 

" V ’ J An s. 135 bushels. 

Answer to Q. 5. ‘‘From what depth can I raise a weight df6cwt. 
with a rope ; 4 inches ; in circumference in 6 minutes iMh 3 horse 
power (weight of 1 foot of rope 1 inch in circppference •016).” 
As given by No. T. 

Put j= depth. 

6 cwt.= 112 x 6=672 lbs. 

units of work done in raising the weigh- in 1 min. 

4*x *046=weight foot of rope 4 in. in circumference. 

’ <4*x *046xx=£tthbfe weight of the xopd ’ V- rot A 




A* t- 


4 , ^-046 xxk-. 


6 


672x t?+4*x *046 x 




1*1 J i: J ' ’ :tUl '»’* * • \ ’ ; ’j 4 ' , - 

its of work in raisin^.rope in 1 min. 


6 


=5 whole units of work in jaisuig but^ wt^h^' 




f) ,< 


and rope in 1 min./ M 
^wbfrx ?=r99'()00 units in 3 7iorse~p0nrW. ' 


612Kr^d-ldk # P46x^X‘ 




"77 ? i r rr 

‘36&r*==594'009 


WOOD .r ,y) oi n**a/ 


by dealing coeifficieiit ofoK ' 1 

, i* + 1 §26i ^-‘833569= 1 6 1 41 30-f 833^09 

- T ‘ ' n '" — 2447699 j 1 ’’ '' " U 

. / f +913=^2447699=1564 ^ l,' 

. ... .>.*pi564- 5 - 913 =66*' 5 ft Jns t . , , .. 

Answer to Q. 6 . “ Steam is admitted into this cylinder of a steam: 
engine at an effectire pressure of 301b. per square inch, the area of 
-the piston 100 inches, length of tbe stroke 10 feet, steam, is cut off ,at 
-•>2 feat, required the units of work performed by one stroke.’' . Aagirca: 
by No. *" r .Hi ill i.f; I., ijj ,»•><! : 
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■ Pint'*iw«> , «itt|fiitit4her tuton-biu , 
w»W ,ldaalB..'c8tfppD«bi^ itta* 


/r*i 


<>V' 
IX'fcjiiiL 0 fr 


pistons: L 4qwir0 mfllvihe* unit*' of) 
work from d to A may be reg^p- Ji, . < , 
sented by the area of the curved 14 — f 
space h d AB ; where unfits of work > *t\ g.*) 


from d to e (fig. l) f « “represented * 

frotn & " 


bjf CHe^ekV. - „ . - x 0 — - , 

to b , represented by area £ q bf % and' w 


.30 lb 3. 




l Jr.* !, 



+• it A * * 




Fig. 9. 


* 1 4 



by i the distance between arijr two ordinates. (Ther ordinates rhtist^ 
equidistant.) * 

When steam has expanded to twice ita> volume, its elasticity is de- 
creased one half; when it has increased to three times its former 
volume, i ; and so on. 

« » t U i 1 J P f 

v , Hence ^55 15 lbs. on square inch == pressure at c*,** . t , 

' ♦ 1 30 

— = 10 lbs. on square inch = pressure rit b. ** 

3 } 

30 

— = lbs. on Square incht=pressure at 0 . 

30 t < 

~= 6 lbs. on square inch=pre3sureat A. 

Area Ad/iB (ftg. 2):=i^a {r/A+BA+4 (tfc+cd)+2(y&)} 
=*{30 + 6+4(15 + 7$) + 2x10} , 

But this only gives us the units of work from d to A, during the period 
that the steam works exjwusively : we must add to this the units of work 
on each square inch from c to d. 

30 x 2 = units from c to d. . . < 

Un\ts from c to A=| {30+6 + 4 (15+7£) + 2 x 10} +3[0x 2 
These 'are the 'units only on 1 square inch: to find the .units on t 
whole piston, which is 100 sq^ar? inches, we x this by 100. 

Whole units of vwkssft {3Q+0+4 (1&+HJ+2 (10)1+30 x 2) 100 
±=(i {36+ 90+ 20}+ 60) 100 

= 157±x 10Q=rl5700+ 33jftolM3Sl ' 

Answer to Q. 7. 11 Describe the chief part^ of die double-acting steam- 
engine*”*,^ givep by No, •. 

The damper, i* T used to , regulate the elasiicM^L qteam, in con- 

junction with v &e part of the machiO^y w^ic^.^v^ies water to the 
boiler. When tne elasticity- of the steam becomes very great, the water 
will be pressed up the pipe p % and consequently the float will ascend 
with the water; but When t£e ateenas. ‘^ne tope n also ascends 
and passes over the 1 pulley, over the next pulley, 'and causes the rope p 
totdescend, or lather the damper L ; it then partly closet the flue* and 
the iire befconies less, the teipperature of the water decreases, and-con- 
tinpibiitlf the elasticity becomes less, and vice versd* ■ When the elas- 
ttoty-ia not sufficient, the Water links* and with it the floaty the dumper 
rises, and the fire increases. * 


the 
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* The safety valve ah 6 is used to regulate the steam. < When the steam 
ioi ht boiler rises to a great elasticity^ mom than is wanted, the steam 
is allowed to pass out of the boiler* The weight V k also tsed'in the 
regulation. A lever of the se^nd kind is seen iu the rod A B. P it 
used by the pump upon the^ principle of this lever. The quantity of 
steam, or the pressure require), is known, P is accordingly placed at 
strch a position as to balance this pressure, and as soon as the steam 
has a pressure greater than is wanted, it consequently raises the valve 
and escapes. 

The crank is^ used to convert the oscillating motion of the beam iuto 
the totatory motion of the fly wheel, thus rendering the engine available 
fbt all machinery. It consists of a long bar of iron, which is edn* 
nected with a shorter piece of iron fastened to the centre of the wheel. 
When the beam ascends, it raises the bar of iron ; but the shorter not 
being in a vertical line, it doea not ascend perpendicularly, but only 
dknrs one end to rise, while tne other, instead of rising^ is connected 
with the wheel, and gives to it a rotatory motion. 

Junior Division. 

Specimen of Ausiters to some of the Questions set in Arithmetic . 
November, 1842. 

Q, 13. “ I own j-ths of a coal-mme, and sell £ ths of my. share for 
1710/., find the value of the whole mine.” As answered by No. 20. 

\ of *13 V* Sold fur 1710/.; 

9: 20: : 1710 

1 190 x 20 = 3800. 

Worth of the whole mine 3800/. 


Junior Division. 

Religious Instruction . 

November 25, 1842. 

Q. 7. w Give sotne account of the parable of the Ten Virgins : what 
lesson do you draw from it?” As answered by No. aa- 
It was customary among Eastern nations, on the occasion of a biide 
being led to the house of the bridegroom, for her friends and relations 
to : accompaby her in procession, bearing lights, &c. f pith gfeat pomp ami 
rejoicings; the parable of the ten virgins jr in allusion to this cercmouy, 
which Pas always conducted at night. ' 

The spiritual application of the parttble Our Saviour Jesus Christ 
is the bridegroom, his bride is the church ; the five wise virgins are 
those who have embraced bis religion, and follow in his wajs, through 
faith and the grace of God ; the loohsh virgins are those who, having 
received a knowledge of his gospel, are yet careless of their future 
stile, and neglect the means afforded them in this world, which, with 
the grace of God, will insure their admission into eternal life. By the 
oiMn the parable we may suppose is meant the grace of God, which we 
iwr obtain by prayer and repentance. 

We may learn also that we should not neglect the present oppot-' 
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* ' 

tunity of providing eumlvea with* that gtreee of God necessary to *ur 
salvation! lest the bridegroom come, and, finding tie careless und sleep* 
iwg, close the gates of bis pension against us. 

Part of Q. 8. “ <}i?e some account of the life of Saul the persecutor " 
• As answered by No. z%. 

St. Paul was born kt Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, of Jewish parents, and 
belonged to the sect of the Pharisees ; was brought up at the foqt of 
Gamaliel ; he persecuted the Christians with great rigour ; and was on 
his journey to Damascus to persecute the Christians, when he was mi- 
raculously converted by ouf Lord appearing to him, at noonday, in * 
bright shining light, so that he fell down ; and a voice said unto him, 
“jSaul, Saul, why persecutest thou me.” From which time he preached 
the gospel, making many converts in Asia, Asia Minor, Greece, the 
Grecian Archipelago ; and by some he is supposed to havf preached 
iu Britain. He was called the apostle of the Gentiles ; he also suffered 
martyrdom under Nero, in the year of our Lord 65* 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions in Geography . 

November, 1842. 

Q. 3. “ What is included under the name of Polynesia ?” As answered 

by No. ai. 

Polynesia, incMdes those groups of islands lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
which are clussed under six divisions, viz. — 

1. The Sandwich. 2. The Carolines. 3. The Ladrones. 4. The 
Marquesas. 5. The Society, and — 6. The Friendly Islands, partly of 
eoral formation. 

Q. 4. u Give as accurately as you are able the localities of the manu- 
facturing and mining populations of Great Britain ; and show how 
its physical features have influenced its commercial aspect.” As 
answered by No. 31. 

The principal scats of the cotton manufactures are Manchester, 
Bolton, Bury* Oldham, &c. : of the woollen manufactures, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in which are the towus of Leeds, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield, &c. The inhabitants of {fleae towns are chiefly 
engaged in tne production of woollen cloths, both for home and also 
for foreign consumption. Jfor crape, &c., NoiwiCh. For carpets, 
Kidderminster. For luce, stockings, and all kmds of hosiery, Not- 
tmgliam and Leicester For earthenware, Staffordshire. For all kinds 
of iron mafdifacture, Birmingham, Wolverhampton* Dudley and Shef- 
field, also Dean Forfest, Cqlcbrook Dale, &c. An extensive manufactory 
of shoes, boots, is carried bn at Stafford* The inhabitants of all the 
foregoiug towns are actively engaged in manufacturing the various 
articles named, and the places are distinguished os thriving, busy, 
apt! fionrifching towns. 

, In Scotland, extensive manufactures of cotton are carried on in Glas- 
gow,' Faulty, tAiiark, &c. Iron is also extensively wrought at the 
Ifop Celebrated n» being the largest in the world), 
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Glasgow and -Beiiwfok^T weed* Wai4» 9f« $s»»faci;!#ed in Stirling, 
JUi^aiPanftnalix^.afld^undeo^ . „ » t 1 

IU Wafofc, iron, copper, <&c., are the chief ipapuf^ctqr^s m ipineraft ; 
these are carried on to a great extent at Merthyr Tydvylj apa Swansea. 
Cotton is also manufactured in Merthyr Tydvyll and Holywell, 

.There is an extensive manufacture of flannels, tpd various kinds of 
woollens, carried on as a domestic employment among the X^elsh. 

The principal seats of the mining operation® are Derbyshire, where 
immense quantities of lead and cpppej* ore, and also a small quantity of 
silver, are procured annually ; — Cornwall, where tin, lead, and copper 
are procured, especially the former ; and it is Remarkable that this is the 
only place where tin is to be found in large » quantities. Truro is’ the 
centre of this trade. - f > 

Lead is procured in Furness, the northern portion of Lancashire, also 
in Cumberland. There is also a species of mineral, called black-lead, 
which is to bo found in Borrowfl&te, in Cumberland. Iron is found in 
the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, in the county of War^ck, round 
Birmingham, &c. 

In Wales, iron is found in Glamorganshire, around Merthyr Tydvyll, 
and in Anglesea. 

Coals are abundant in many parts of England, Scotland, and Wales : 
the largest of the great coal basins is in South \YaIes, stretching across 
the whole of the southern portion, from Pembroke to Glamorgan ; and 
it is procured in such quantities, that copper is brought from Chili in 
South America, and from the coast of Cornwall, in order to be smelted 
there, in consequence of the cheapness of the fuel <t 

The best coals are procured from the Newcastle coal basin, in 
Northumberland. The working of these mines give employment to 
thousands of persons, and has been the meanfe of forming the extensive 
towns of Newcastle, Sunderland, Stockton, North and South Shields, &c. 

The southern part of Lancashire has a very extensive coal field, which 
supplies the various manufactories of cotton, one branch of trade thus 
acting, as it invariably does, as the handmaid of the other. 

These are the principal seats of mining and manufacturing industry in 
Britain. The principal physical features of the country are — the in- 
dentation of the coast, thus forming numerous fine, open, and spacious 
harbours, which offer every advantage for the carrying on an extensive 
trade with other nations. The numerous navigable rivers, which afford 
a ready means of transit for goods, sent from one town to another, and 
its inexhaustible supply of mineral wealth ; the latter substance may be 
termed the sinews of the country. Iron enables us to build immense 
steam-boats which plough the ocean in every direction, spreading the 
commerce of out land over .the known world. Coal enables us to set 
the mighty engines m motion, producing effects calculated to astonish 
and donfbund. '• » l f ’ * i ( h }> t , 

The same. As answered by No. xi. 

The principal manufacturing counties are Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Nottingham,' Cheshire, Stafford, Leicestershire. In Scotland, the prin- 
cipal counties are Renfrew, Lanark and Fifeshire. The chief place in 
Yorkshire is Leeds, on the river Aire ; it is the great centre of the woollen 
manufacture of Great Britain ; m Lancashire, the great seat of the cot- 
ton manufacture is at the town of Manchester, and the surrounding 
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district Ift Nottltip&ftshlte^at ifte cfcnhty* toWn’of' fli4 r s atftfe name, is 
the great seat of the cotton-stpckiog'Vriaiafkftut’e, 'ithiln'ih* Leicester- 
shire^ aj its 'cdjiital pf the sam^'fiathe, ib the CfentrO of the ^'o6llen- 
stocking manufacture In Scotland is the great town of Glasgow— which 
pe^t to Ifondon ih ' population, and next to Manchester in "cdttoh 
manufacture— the first city in ScSUand ; add found Paisley it is "also 
carried on to a great extent. In Fdrfar and* Fifeshire, at the towns of 
Dundee and Dunfermline, of the woollen manufacture. The great 
mining districts of England a;re Cornwall, where there is so much tin 
apt! copper; also in Devonshire, and Northumberland and Durham, 
where are the great coal fields; also in Stafford , where most of the iron 
mines are ; and also in Derbyshire. In Scotland, most of the mining 
is carried on in that part of the country stretching from the Firth of 
'Forth to thV Firth of Clyde. ** ] 

' jf it were n<jt for our abundance of coal and iron, our nfanufacttires 
would not be of any importance. It is through this coal that the ma- 
chines are set in motion, and through these We get oUr manufactures 
done so quickly* and export them to all parts of the known world; also 
it is a good thing that we find our coal nearly always with the iron! for 
without coal the iron could not be smelted, and would be of iety little 
use to Us; so we see that it j is through the great abundance of coal 
that the commerce Of Great Britain has been so extensive. 1 


Senior Division. , * 

*i * 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Algebra and Mensuration • 
March 24, 1843. * } f * 

Q, 1. “ Dividends a 4 *+ 10 c ?*+ 10 aV+5 ax 4 ±x> by a*+Hav+rf” 
* - As answered by No, *7. 

*. o . tK+S^ar+iO^+lOaV+Sa^+jc* , 
a +2 ax+j \ 


f 3a\r4-9aV-f 10 aV 
3 a*x 6 a 1 \*H- 3 aV 

■J «‘ — ■ ■I"" 1 ■ » •T’"** 

3aV+ 'JaV-f&dtr* 
3a*x*-+6. tV+3<w 4 


t c?x M ‘-f-2af 4 '+iZP 
2 ao 4 -M 5 

■ i . ~~rm * 

Ans . oM-3a*ir*|-3nA*+® 5 

Q. 2. "Multiply ~+f by ~+2.” As answered by Nq> *. 
x 2 
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+a«*— x+- 

* 3 


x* 11 a* 1* 4 
3 + 6* “ 9 + 3 

^ ^ , , , „ . j? 4*3 12a? + 26 

Q. 3. Solve the following equations x - — f- 15= 

3 5 

4a*-3a=85. 

apc=3y and lOa+ysta’-f-ia.” 
(Equation 1.) As answered b f No. 22 . 

*« .a+3 , 12a+26 

2 a-*—- — HB= — 

u O 

. 36 r+78 

6i-r-3 4-45= 

■ 5 

30 a- 5 a— 15-f 225=36 x+ *78 
* 25 a — 36 x= 93 — 225 

225 —93= 24 a— 36 x 
132=11 a 
12=a 

Am. #=12. 

. Q. 3. (Equation 2.) As answered by No. so. 

4a*-3*=85 
. 3a 85 
^-4=T 

. 3 x /3V S5 9 1369 

a “T + y = T + 64 = -6r 

3 37 

X 8 *8 
.37^3 

"=±F + 8 

a=5 or -Mor-ip 
- 8 4 

Q. 3. (Equation 3.) As answered by No. o. 
10a+y+a‘+12 
*=3y 

10 X 3y-f y=(3 y)*+12 
30*/+y=9y s +i2 
4 31y-9y*=12 

9y*-31y=-12 
. 31 12 

V'jy-7T 

t 31 , 961 961 12 

y 9 y+ 324‘“324 9 


31 23 

.’.y=3 or-1 Arts. 
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Q. 4. “ A certain number of sheep cost 120/., 8 die, the remainder 
being sold at 8 s. a head profit, produce 120/. Fiud the number of 
sheep/' As answered by No. a. 

Let xss number of sheep, 
y as cost of each. , 

^y=2400x. 

x~ 8=tnose that were left. 

(x— 8): (y+8)=±J?y-*8y— 8ar— 64 
xy — 8y + 8x~~ 64=120/., or 2400$. 
xy — 8y + 8 x— 64=jy 
8 a:=8y + 64 

^=S S+M t 

xy=2400 

19200=8y s -k64y t 

45-lx=2400 

2400=y*+8y 

r KO.O I 

2416=y*+8y + 16 
49* l=-y-f4 
451=y 

Q.* 5. “ Find how many terms of the series 5, 7, 9, &c. must be taken 
to equal 437.” As answeted by No. 7 . 

Put a:=number of terms. 

$=5+7+9+&c. 

-rth term of this series=5 + 2 x x— 1 
= 2x + 3 

/. «= 5 + 7 + 9+.. ,...2,r + 3 (i) 

Then inverting this series — 

s rr 2r -f- 3 -f" 2 r -f* 1 j.* — 1 4* • . . . , . 5. 

Then In adding these two series together — 

2j=2jr + 84-2r-f8+ ..... .to r terms. 

a , +4*=437 

af*+4J+4=i= 437 + 4=441 
*+2=^441=21 
x=21— 2=19 
> Arts. 19. 

Q. 6. “Expand (.V s +3y) 5 by the Binomial Theorem.” As answered 

by No. 9. 

(i* + 3 y)» = x“ + 1 S y + 90 j;' y* + 270 x 4 y* 

+405 x a y 4 +243y* 

(x*+3y) s =x l, + 15x“y+90x , y* 

+ 270 a 4 / +.405 x*y 4 +343y 5 

Q. *1. “ Divide 24 in 2 parts whose product shall be to the sum of their 
squares : : 3 : 10 : : 3 : 10.” As answered by No. 3. 
x+y= 24 x=24 — y 

ty : (of+y*) : : a : 10 
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lOxy =3(x*+y*) * 
lOy (24— y = 3 (x4— y)*+3y* 

240y— 10y*=1728— 144y + 3y*+3y' 

—1728 ss 16 y*— 384 y 

y*-24y = -108 , 

y*— 24 y+ (12)’= — 108 + 144=36 
y— 22= ±6 
V y=18 or 6 
and x=6 or 18. 

Q. 8. “ Find the area of a trapezoid, the parallel sides being 750 
and 1225 links and the distance between them 1540 links.** As 
answered by No. 

* * 1225 

750 

2)1975 


987-5 

1540 


39500 0 
49375 
9875 


15*20750 

4 . 


8300 

40 


33-2000 


A ns. 15 acres, 0 roods, 33| poles. 

Q. 9. “A C B and A D C are right angles, A C is 108 yards, C B is 144 
yards ; find C D, B D, and D A. As answered by No. 7. 

AC=108 yards. 

CB = 144 yards. 

Find CP, B D, and D A. 

AB=s*/108’+ 144'— J3 24"-00=180 
Rut AD=x, 

then BD’— DA’ssBC*— AC*; 

► or (180— x)*— x*=144’— 108* 

3-2400— 360*+** -X*= 20736-11664 

4 -32400+11664 - 20736 

geo : 

t=64-8 

^.DB=180 — 64-8=115 2 
DC=V AC’— x* 

= ^11664 - 4199 04 
** V7464-96= 86-4 
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, , i ' 

• AC =30+ cos 60°' 

?530+4=15 , 

BC=V30 *— 13* 

. ( 5=26 almost. 

Q. 10. “A ladder 30 feet long, inclining at an angle of 60° rests against 
a wall ; find the height of its top from the ground, and the distance 
of its foot from the base of the wall.” As answered by No. B. 
ABs^sin 60°x AC 
AB=-899x80 *• 

> ' » * =2607 

CA*ssAB*+BC* 

SO'saff+BC* ’ 

900=676+BC* 

900 -676= 224=BC’ 

V 224skBO 
14’9=BC 
Ant. 26 and 14‘9. 

Q. 11. “ Find the area of a sector, where the radius is 9 feet, and the 
chord of the arc 6 feet.” As answered by No. 21 . 

9 2 - 3 2 =o// 

81-£9=a£>* 

J 12 — ab 
8 4=«i> 

Then 9-8'4='52=fl(.' 

3 8 +52 ! =ce* 

9 +-2704 =ce* 

V9'2704=ce 

3'04=ce 

3*04 

8 

24-33 

600 

3)18-32 

6- 106= Arc. cd' 

• > , 9*radius. , ' 

..... -ml I 

2)54-964 i 

' ' ' ' r ™ 1 t 

xc k , 21*411 Area. 

Q. 12. “ Find the'dcroage of a triangular fi^ld, the sides being 3$0, 
420, and 165 yards.” As answered by No. «. 


380 

782-5 

182*5 

782-5 

420 1 

380 

420 

765 

165 





402*5 

362*5 

17-5 

2)1565 





182*5 
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V182-5 x 402*5 x 362-5x17-5=:. 
Area in yards;= 
Vi998003675*9375:= 
44699*03 yards. 

22 yardsss* 1 chain, or 100 links. 

10 square chainar 1 square acre ; 

10 x 220 yards squares 1 square acre f 
sac 4840 yards. &c. an acre. 

Acres. 

4840)44609 : 03(9 ’2291 
43581 * 4 


1112*0 *9188 . 

9680 40 

14403 36*7520 
9680 

— 9 acres, 0 roods, 36 poles. 

47230 

43560 

36700 

33880 

2820 roods. 

Q. 14. “ State Thomas Simpson’s rule for finding the area of irregular 
figures, and give a practical exemplification of it in a particular case.” 
As answered by No. s. 

Add together the extreme ordinates with four times the sum of the 
odd ordinates 1 and twice the sum of the even ordinates, and multiply 
this by -J-, the distance between each ordinate. 

V{ (5 + 0 + 4 (7 + 8) + 2 (10)} 

4 { 11 + 60+ 18} 

4{89}=356=area. 

Ans. 356 area. 

In the example here given the ordinates arc 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10, and 
the distance between them is 12. 


^ Senior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions in Religious Instruction . 
March 27, 1843. 

Q. 1 . “ What is meant by the doctrine of the atonement. Give Scrip- 
tural grounds for your statements on this bead.” As answered by 
No. * o. 

By atonement is meant the reconciling or setting at one again those 
who had been at variance. By Adam’s transgression man had becdfne 
subject to death — temporal, spiritual, and eternal. “ The soul that 
sinncth it shall die and it was impossible for man “ to redeem his 
brother, or make atonement unto God for him,” for the offence was in- 
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finite, and demanded an infinite saviour. The justice of God, therefore, 
demanded that, as man had incurred the penalty due to sin, he should 
suffer it ; but his mercy provided “ a lamb for an offering.” He 
promised a “seed who should bruise the head of the serpent,” and 
destroy the “©ting of death/’ which is sib — “ putting away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.” “ God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever bclieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, 
took our nature upon him ; took [the form of a servant ; being in all 
points like as we are, but without sin : and being infinitely good, and an 
infinite being, could atone dor our transgressions : thus was justice sa- 
tisfied, and a place found for mercy. “ Mercy and truth met together ; 
righteousness and peace kissed each other;” — and, as in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive — for he has quickened us^who were 
dead in trespasses and sins. 

The general notion of atonement by a substitute seems to have been 
very general in all countries and in all ages. The sacrifices of animals, 
and even of human victims, among the Greeks and other nations of anti- 
quity ; by the Druids in our own British island ; and the people of 
Hindoostan in the present day; the children offered to Moloch by the 
idolatrous Canaanites, whose example was copied by some of the Jews. 
The question Balak asked Balaam (as we find recorded in Micah), “ Shall 
I give my first-born for my transgression V” is another proof of the ex- 
tent of the notion of propitiatory sacrifices. But it was only among the 
people of God, who were favoured w ith the oracles of God, that they were 
able by faith to offer an acceptable sacrifice. The scape- goat, who bore 
away on bis head the people’s trespass ; the dove lulled, that his fellow, 
dipt in his blood, might be let free; the lamb slain daily ; the paschal 
lamb; and the sacrifice on the great day of atonement — all showed 
forth in types the “ Lamb of God ” pointed out by the Baptist, and 
showed our Saviour’s face to all who looked on these sacrifices with the 
eye of faith. He came to do his Father’s will ; for “ it was impossible 
that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin.” “ He came to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself and “ by this one oblation of 
liimself once offered ” acting as high priest and being himself the sacri- 
fice) made “ a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world ;” and having made the sacrifice 
for all, he entered not into the holy of holies, but into heaven itself, to 
plead the merits of his atoning blood in our behalf. Thus was God re- 
conciled to man ; and, being justified freely by his grace, all who believe 
in him may be saved ; “ being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God, through Our Lord Jesus Christ ; and thus man becomes reconciled 
to God.” 

Q. 2. " Show from the Bible that we are encouraged and commanded 
to trust to God’s providence for ordering aright matters that may seem 
of small importance as well as great matters.” As answered by 
No. 31 . 

w t All things are ordered for good, to those who lead a godly life.” 
Again, Whatsoever ye ask in my name, believing, it shall be given unto 
you.” Such are the never-failing promises of Jehovah, and “ God is not 
a man that he should lie.” Jesus Christ himself declared, “ Even the 
very^ hairs of your head arc numbered.” u Cast .thy burden upon the 

l 2 
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Lord and he shall sustain thee.” And we have the evidence of the sweet 
singer of Israel, “ I was young and now am old, jet never saw J the 
righteous forsaken, or his seed begging their bread.” Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? says our Saviour ; and Jjet he declares 
“ that not even a sparrow falleth to the ground but our heavenly Father 
knoweth it;” and then he adds, “Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.’* Again, “ Take no thought what ye shill eat, or what ye 
shall put on, for God careth for you.” We have many examples in the 
Scriptures of the particular providence of God, in the preservation of 
Joseph, David, Jeremiah, Noah, Jacob, Hezekiah, and all the apostles ; 
and, in short, we may see around us, day 6y day, undoubted evidence 
that God careth for the righteous. 

Q. 3. 4t Show that our Lord Jesus Christ was truly, and in the highest 
sense, God.” As answered by No. 39 . 

1. It was prophesied that he should be God. Isaiah calls him The 
mighty God , the everlasting Father . Jeremiah calls him The Lord our 
Righteousness . 

2. His miracles prove him to be God ; for though the prophets of old 
did many great and wonderful miracles, they did them in the name and 
by the authority of God, but he did them in his own name, and by his 
own power : his apostles after him also worked miracles in his name. 

3. He declares himself, and is declared to be, God. He says, “ I and 
my father are one.” John says, “ The word was God, and was made 
flesh.” St. Paul says, “ In him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 

Q. 4. “ Show how the time, place, and manner of our Saviour’s birth 

were limited by prophecy.” As answered by No. 5. 

“ Seventy weeks are determined upon the holy city,” &c. 

" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,” &c. 

“ And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be little,” &c. 

" Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” &c. 

Q. 5. “ In what respects do Isaac, Joseph, and David seem to have 

been types of our Lord.” As answered by No. 24 . 

Isaac is a type of Christ, in his being offered as a sacrifice by his 
father, and in his bearing the wood (on which he was to be laid) up the 
hill. Christ was made to bear his cross. Isaac is a type, in that he 
offered himself willingly ; for at this time, it has been ascertained, he was 
nearly the same age as Christ was when he suffered, and consequently 
he was of sufficient strength to have resisted his father, who was then an 
old man. Isaac was a type, in that he was received as it were from the 
dead ; “ From which also Abraham received him in a figure.” 

Joseph was a type in his being sold by his brethren. Christ was 
sold by one of his followers. Joseph was taken to prison, and afterwards 
rescued, and promoted next to the king. Christ was taken to prison, and 
death and he rose again from the dead, and now is sitting at the right 
hand of the Father. It was through Joseph that the inhabitants of v the 
surrounding countiies were saved from starvation ; and it is through 
Christ that sinners are saved, and that believers receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

David was a type of Christ, in that he was appointed by God to be 
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the saviour of Israel from the hand of their enemies. Previously to his 
becoming king, he was persecuted and his life was sought by Saul. 
Her*d the King of the Jews sought to slay Jesus. 

Q. 6. “ Cite passages from the Liturgy in which the truth is recognized, 
that all that is good in us comes only from God.” As answered by 
No. 3 . 

iC O God, from whom all good things do come.” 

“ O God, from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works do proceed. ,, 

The same. As answered by No. 40 . 

“ O God, from whom all*good counsels, all just works do proceed,” &c. 
“ Almighty God, the giver of all goodness, &c., who seest that we }iav,e 
no power of ourselves to help ourselves.” ^ 

Q. 7. “ Show from the precepts and examples of Scripture the fbll 

character of that love which all of us are required to bear one towards 
another.” As answered by No. 4 . 

“ Return good for evil.” “ Do good. ,, “ And pray for Jjiem that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

“ When he was reviled, he reviled not again,” 

“ Let the love of God,” &c. 

“ Love the brotherhood.” 

“ Do to all inen as ye would that they should do to you.” 

“ Love oue another, even as Christ has loved us.” " 

Abraham, when he interceded for the preservation of the cities of the 
plain, showed great love for his fellow-creatures. 

“ Be kind and charitable one towards another, forgiving one another 
in love.” 

Q. 8. “ Explain and give Scriptural grounds for the statement, that at 
our baptism we are made members of Christ, children of God, and 
heirs of heaven. Does our Saviour teach that all those that are joined 
to him will remain with him for ever ?” As answered by No. 1. 

I By being made “ members of Christ ” is meant, being made a member 
of his church, which is sometimes called “ his body.” St. Paul says, 
“ As many of you as were baptized have put on Christ.” 

By being made children of God is meant, that he receives us as his 
adopted sons through being baptized into the name of Jesus; which is 
signified in the verse preceding the last quotation. By heirs of heaven 
is meant those who will receive an inheritance in heaven \f they become 
reconciled to God by faith in the atonement made by our Lord, God 
being already reconciled to man. 

St. Paul says, “ If children! then heirs : heirs of God,” &c. 

Q. 9, § 1. Give some account of the lives of Joshua, Samuel,. Elijah, 
St. Paul.” As answered by No, a®. 

Joshua was th$ son of Nun, and appointed to be captain of the 
children of Israel; he only and Caleb were permitted to enter the 
psomised land of all who came out of the land of Egypt. Joshua was 
remarkable for his piety ; an instance of it is often quoted ; lie called-on 
the Israelites, saying, “ Choose you this day whom you will worship ; as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” He also performed 
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miracles* One was commanding the sun and moon to stand still while 
he smote his enemies. He was also a type of Christ, in that he led the 
people to the earthly Canaan, and Christ opened to us the heavenly 
Canaan* 

Q. 9* § 2. As answered by No. 37 . < 

Samuel was given in answer to the prayer of his mother, and was 
presented to the Lord. He was brought Up in the temple unde* the 
care of Eli. He Wad called When vtefry young to be a prophet. Hid first 
prophecy was concerning the death of the sons of Eli* or thd calamity 
that should come upon Eli’s house. He knew the Lord from his youth. 
After Eli’s death he was appointed priest. *He appointed or anointed 
the first king in Israel, and foretold the evils which it would bring on 
them. He also anointed David to be king, 

m Q. 9, § 3. As ans^red by .No. 36. 

Elijah was a prophet sent by God, in the time of Ahab, to warn him 
and the kingdom of Judah of their abominations in forsaking the worship 
°f tJ 16 tr U e an ^ down to Baal. He destroyed the prophets 

of Baal on Mount Carmel ; was thieatened by Jezebel, and fled out of 
the country ; was fed by ravens at the brook Cherith ; raised the widow’s 
son ; and at last was taken up to heaven without dying. 

Q. 9, § 4. As answered by No. 17 . 

* PauL — The first mention of Paul is in the account of the stoning of 
Stephen, where it is said that the persons appointed to stone him “ laid 
down their clothes at a young man’s feet named Saul.” In the next 
mention of his name it is said that he made havock of the church, en- 
tering into every house and haling, men and women, delivering them 
bound to the high priest. The persecution of the Christians had caused 
them to remove from Jerusalem, lendering the persecution of Paul, or 
Saul (which he thought was rendering God service), of little elfcct. He 
therefore determined -that they should not, by removal, escape his ven- 
geance ; and for this purpose obtained authority from the high priest to 
bring the Christians of every city he met with bound to Jerusalem. 
With this intention he was proceeding to Damascus, but while on his 4 
journey, the glory of the Lord shone round about him, and he heard the 
voice sajing, “ Saul! Saul ! why persecutest thou me; it is hard,” &c. 
This appearance led to his conversion ; after which he ever after re- 
mained a faithful adherent to the Church of Christ. This sudden change 
from the profession of a Pharisee to the Christian religion drew upon him 
the severest tengeance of the Jews. On one occasion he was obliged 
to escape their vengeance by being let down without the walls of the city 
in a basket. He then travelled through various countries. At a place 
called Paphos he met with Barjesus, who was blind ; Paul gave him his 
Bight At Antioch* beirig disgusted with the unbelief of the Jews, he 
turned to the Gentiles. At Lystta he healed a cripple, and at this place 
was stoned. Paul did hot, like many others, live by his preaching* but 
both preached and worked at his employment. On ohe occasion he had 
a quarrel with Peter, who withdrew from the uncircbmcised Jews while 
gt meat, and caused great dissimulation, for which Paul severely reproved 
him. He next had to separate with Barnabas on account of Mark. At 
.Tgpas he saw thB Macedonian in a vision, saying. Gome and help us. 
He also ordered a spirit to come out of a maid. For this he was 
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whipped, as her masters before obtained great gain by her divination ; 
and he was also imprisoned. Here he began to sing praises to God, 
during which the prison was shaken to the very foundation. This gaye 
the gaoler great consternation ; and by tile advice of Paul he was con- 
verted. On another occasion he had a dispute with the Athenian philo- 
sophers concerning the unknown God. At Ephesus there was a tumult 
raised, at the instigation of Demetrius, because his gain by the Temple 
of Diana was iif danger. It was at last stopped by the town-clerk. 
At Miletus we find him delivering his affectionate farewell to the elders. 
When about to proceed to Jerusalem, we have the prophecy of Agabus 
by Paul’s girdle. . At Jerusalem, had.he not been rescued by Lysias, he 
would have been slain. He then made a speech ; after which he was 
ordered to be whipped — when Paul asserted his right as a Roman. 
During his speech before Ananiag he was ordered to be smitten on the 
face. He afterwards delivered speeches before Felix and Agrfppa ; after 
which, finding it impossible to obtain a just sentence, or even a sentence 
at all, lie determined to appeal to Caesar. While on his way to Rome he 
was shipwrecked ; but, by his righteousness, he and all the passengers 
were saved. Here, St. Luke informs us, he remained two years, having 
a soldier bound with him, but was allowed to preach the gospel in his 
house. He was ultimately beheaded by the [Emperor] Nero, who pre- 
tended that the Christians had Bet lire to a city. 

Q. IQ. “ On whht grounds do you believe in the resurrection Of thp 
body.” As answered by No. 3X. 

Job, with prophetic fetvour, said, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall Btand upon the earth : and though after my skin worms, 
destroy this body, yet in mg Jlesh shall I see God.” 

Daniel also said, M Many that sleep in the graves shall rise, some to 
life eternal, and some to everlasting shame and punishment.” 

Isaiah also, cc Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they rise.” “ He shall change this vile body into a glorious body 
like unto his own.” “ Fbr the trumpet shall sound and tne dead shall 
„ be raised incorruptible” And lastly, Christ rose from the dead with 
his own body, and became the first fruits of them that Blept, &nd a pledge 
of the resurrection of our bodies at the gTeat and terrible dity of the Lord. 

Q. 11. u Give the meaning* of the word parable as it is used in the 
Scriptures.” As answered by No. x.' 

Parable, as used in the ^Scripture, signifies & figurative discourse, a 
comparison Of the things *of this world to spiritual things ; as. When oUr 
Lord compares the gospel to a grain of mustard seed, By this mode of 
teaching, the fads dr precepts ihttended to be inculcated ate mote forcibly 
impressed upon the fiiinds of the hearers. The ‘plain dud simple tiAtra*- 
tive eifiptoyed in the Bible for parabolic descriptions Could hardly foil of 
hCing Well fitfdbHtaod and ftraembeted iA ViVid character* impressed 
hpoh thC Wfittdi And this, especially in ah drifcntal natioA, Where wef know 
that the ‘people are,td the ptfesCAt day; Very dCsitoos of listening to fables 
uAd stories Of Ahy kind fbr hoArs together. The ehrthty meaning, then, 
being Well understood, the" spiritual signification Would at once Occur ao 
the rand, After having once heard it, or dilrgently thought of it. This 
mod* t/f teaching al*o was- well Adapted by Chtist to the JeWs \ becagse 
tHCy tobtold lhcftt likely fiaVe stonfed &? other WfeS persecuted Jesus, mid 
he taught them plainly. 
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Senior Division. 

Specimens to Ansxrcrs to Questions in Grammar and English 

History . 

March 28, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Give some account of the dominion of the Romans in Britain, 

with the dates.” As answered by No. i. 

The establishment of the Roman dominion in Britain was commenced 
by the celebrated Roman general Julius Caesar, in the year 55 b. c.,when 
he, after a fierce struggle with the natives, landed on the coast of Kent 
with a large army. The Britons then showed a pretended submission and 
gave hostages to Csesar, who on the approacWbf winter, returned to Gaul 
(France) to take up his winter quarters there. In the following spring 
he again invaded Britain, but found a large body of the natives assembled 
near the Thames for his reception. These were headed by Cassibelaunus, 
a native chief, and king of the Trinobantes, tne inhabitants of what are 
now the counties of Essex and Middlesex. Cresar, however, with some 
difficulty routed these undisciplined troops, and received, again, the 
submission of the native chieftains, one of whom he established as 
governor in his stead. Caesar now departed from our island to receive 
the approbation, of the Roman citizens, and the nominally conquered 
country enjoyed a peace of about 97 years. At the termination of this 
period, Britain was invaded by the emperor Claudius in person (a. n. 
43), but his generals and troops met with a determined resistance from 
the natives, who were arranged under the celebrated British prince 
Caradoc or Caractacus, who maintained the contest for about nine years. 
He was at last betrayed into the hands of the Romans, who carried him 
' and his family in triumph to Rome, where, how ever, his noble bearing 
procured for him the respect of the people, and the emperor Claudius, 
who consequently released him. Very little of the country, however, had 
as yet been conquered, perhaps (as many historians say) no farther 
north than the Thames ; when in the reign of the Emperor Nero the 
Roman General Suetonius invaded Britain .with a large army. His 
policy was to strike at the loot of patriotism in Britain, viz. the 
Druidical religion, and the chief seat of the king at Mona (the isle of 
Anglesea). He attacked this island, and, with great trouble, conquered 
it, and burnt all the Druidical groves. He had no sooner completed this 
victory* however* than he heard that there was a gTeat rising in the 
centre of the South, under the British princess Boadicea, who had been 
led to thjs“ conduct by the infamous treatment which she and her 
daughters had received from some of the Roman commanders. 

^fter soipe Woodshed (80,000 lives) the Bretons were completely 
subdued in jthis pt tempt by thq disciplined Romans under Suetonius. 
Boadicea, lest she should fall into the hands of the Romans, poisoned 
heyse}f>and jnost of tne Tritons submitted to Suetonius. But it was not 
fill th$ reign of Valentipian in Rome that* Britain became really a Roman 
province. The Roman general at this time was the celebrated Julius 
Agriqola/who invaded Britain with such success that foe penetrated hs 
far north as Perthshire in Scotland, with his veteran troops. Here foe 
gave battle to tfoe Caledonians, who were arrayed under Galgacus, their 
cfoi$f, and after a severe contest they were totally defeated by AgricoJa, 
who soon after built a line of forts between the Firths of Forth ana 
Clyde, to protect the conquered part of the island from the attacks of the 
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northern barbarians. Agricola was the first to sail round our island, and 
he gained a firm footing in the island by his sagacious policy of intro- 
ducing the luxuries of Home wherever he obtained a conquest, which of 
course made the natives more attached to the Roman Government than 
they would otherwise have been. 

The Britonl now gloried in being attached to the Roman dominions, 
instead of opposing Roman sway ; and the civilization and religion of 
Rome (Christianity) gained a pretty sure footing in the island. 

At length a time came when Rome could no longer defend her own 
proper country against the barbarous hordes of central Europe, who 
poured down upon Rome in such swarms as called forth all the energies 
of all the Roman troops, \#ho consequently collected in Italy to defend 
their country. The Roman troops began to be withdrawn from Britain 
about the year 400, but it was not till about 440 a. d., that they totally 
quitted Britain, and took with them the flower of the British youth. 
This departure took place'ib the reign of Valentinian the Younger, when 
Stilicho was the Roman General. * 

Q. 2. “ Name the kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, showing the 

portions of England severally belonging to them.” As answered by 

No. 7 . 

1. The kingdom of Kent: — Comprehending the modem counties of 

Kent, Middlesex and Essex. T 

2. Kingdom of the South Saxons : — Comprehending Sussex, Surrey, 
and the New Forest (Hampshire). 

3. Wessex, or the kingdom of the West Saxons Hants, Dorset, 
Wilts, Berks, and the Isle of Wight. 

4. East Anglia: — Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. 

5. Essex : — Formerly a patt of Kent, comprehended the modern 
county of Essex, together with part of Hertfordshire. 

6. Mercia: — Comprehending the whole of the midland counties, 
from the Thames on the South, to the confines of the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland on the North , and from Essex and East Anglia on the East, 
to the Severn on the West. 

, 7. Northumberland . — Containing all the northern counties. 

Q. 3. “ Who was the first of the Plantagcnets ; give some account of his 
character and general policy.” As answered by No. 9. 

Henry the Second was the first of the Plantagenets. On the whole he 
was^a good king, and England to this day enjoys the benefits of laws of 
which he laid the foundation. He began his reign by several very 
popular acta of Government. His second object was that of suppressing 
the overgrown power o£>the Popish clergy, whose influence in this reign 
seems to have been more than that of the King. For this purpose he 
made Thomas k Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, as he was a man in 
whom he thought he could put much confidence. But Becket soon 
espoused the cause of his ne\v order, and became very odious to the King. 
He was triedf condemned, aqd banished from the country, but, as the 
nation were displeased at this, he was allowed to return, and a second 
titije became more odious to the King. He was soon afterwards mur- 
dered while at the altar. The latter part of Henry’s life was embittered 
^hy family dissensions. Though in many respects a weak prince, his 
reign was a beneficial one. He died in the 35th year of his reign. < 
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Q.4. u To what reigns would you attribute the introduction of the feudal 
system. The making Couits of Justice stationary and open to all* 
Trial by Jury.” As answered by No* 5. 

r I he feudal system was introduced iuto Britain by William the Con- 
queror, but the making courts of justice stationary and dpett to all Was 
extorted from John when he signed the Magna Charta, because they 
had, before this time, followed the person of the king, and justice was 
not faithfully administered, the advantage being gained by those who 
could pay the greater sum of mohey. Trial by jury was founded as 
early as the rlign of Alfred, but it may be said to be revived with full 
force in thfe teigh of Johii. c 

Q* 5. “ Wh&t was the constitution of the Wittenagcmot. IIow early 

do we find appeals made to a representative Government for granting 
supplies.” As answered by No. ft. 

The Wittenagemot was an assembly of the wise men, hr the thanes 
from each county, which sat to hear the distresses or grievances of the 
people. 

The first representative government was in the reign of Henry the 
Third, about the year 1211. 

Q. 6. “ Give some account of the rise and progress of the Reformation 

itl England to the close of Henry VIII’s. reign.” As answered by 
No. s. 

The Hist monarch who attempted to repress the power of the Pope in 
England was Henry the Second ; for this purpose he raised Thomas h 
Becket to the archbishopric of Canterbury, being a person m wjmm he 
placed the utmost confidence. Becket however espoused the Pope’s 
cause more warmly than he did the King’s, for which Henry succeeded 
in banishing him Irom the kingdom. 

Howeier, one person was not sufficient to cope with the Pope and 
his numerous followers ; so that Henry was obliged to submit at the 
Pope’s discretion. 

The fiist person in England that was put to death on account of his 
religious opinions, was, I think, duiing the reign of Henry the Thiid. 

However, the Popish party*prevailed in England with little interrup- 
tion, till the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

He, however, during the former part of his life and reign, was a 
Jealous adherent of the Catholic Church, and had, by writing a book 
ftgairtfelt the doctrines of the Reformers, obtained from the Pdpe the title 
of 44 Defender of the Faith.” ^ 

Ho soon after quarrelled With the Pope*, And renounced all allegiance 
to him, because the Pope Would not gfottt a divorce to separate him 
froth Catherine of ArragOtt. He, however, did not reject the doctrines 
of the Church, but published a book requiring all to follow its dictates 
6t to suffer death, arid whlfch oh that account received me title of the 
u Bloody Statute.” He, however, shortly changed His opinions, and 
composed a work entitled the 44 Institution of a Christian Man.” He 
sbott after changed his opinions, and published a book, entitled the 
44 Erudition hf a Christian Mah,” to which he also enjoined 6trlct*CorK 
formity j and all who were not ready to follow him in his ehahges he 
oidered to be put to death. 
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In his reign, too, all the monasteries'were suppressed, the funds of 
which he appropriated to himself, or divided among his favourites. 

Instrumental as Henry was in .the reformation, every person must 
shudder at the causes and the means which hfe took to effect it. 

It was not till the reign of Edward the Sixth, his successor, that the 
Protestant religion Was established in the fottn we now have it. 

Q. 7. “ From what Latin roots are the wotds accent, cdma'gb, curry, 

success, derived; give other instances of words to be traced to the 
same roots.” Ai answered by No. 22 . ^ 

Cdrnaqe, from carnis , fl^sh ; whence also incarnate, Carnivorous, car- 
nival. Success, from sub , under, and cedo to yield, whence also Accede, 
recede j edneede* proceed, cfede. 

Q. 8. ♦ ‘ Parse the sentence*.” As answered by &o.^3. 

As , a conjunction. Grammar , noun, 3rd pers. sing., neut., nom. 
to teaches. So, an adverb, mod. is. It, 3rd pers. pron., sing., neut., 
nom. to is, here used instead of grammar to keep up the application of 
the noun to another part of the sentence. Is, an intrants, verb, 3id pers* 
sing., agreeing with its nom. It, in numb, and pers. Verbs must agiee 
with their subject or Horn, in numb, and pers. How , an adv.,mod. to do. 
Adverbs are used to modify verbs, adveibs, adjectives, and prepositions. 
To do, trans. verb, infin., gov. Jt in the obj. case, and gov. in the infin. 
by instruct. One verb governs another in the infin. It, 3rd pers. pron. 
&c., obj. case, gov. by to do. By, a prep., gov. in the obj. case, the pluase 
“ adding beauty to that language.” Adding, imperf. part., of the trans. 
verb to add, and gov. in the obj. beauty. To, a prep., gov. language. The 
object ©f a prep, when expressed by a noun or pron. is put in the obj.' 
case. That, a num. adj., sing, numb., and making a particular applica- 
tion of the noun language. That , a rel. pron , sing, no., agreeing with 
its correl. language, in numb, and pers. Relative pronouns agiee with 
their correlatives in nhmb. and pers., but not in case. That, here is nom. 
to was. Before, a prep., gov. time understood. Was, an iiitrans. verb, 3rd 
pers. sing., agreeing with its nom. that. 

Q. 9. § 1. “Giv? some instances of nouns forming their plurals irre- 
gularly after the Saxon mode.’* As answeied by No 6. 

Ox, oxen; Man, men; Woman, women; Child, children. 

Q. 9. § 2. “ Aftter the Latin tnode.” As answered by No. 30 . 

Animalculum, animUlcula; Phenomenon, phenomena; Antithesis, 
antitheses; Radius, radii ; Erratum, errata ; Memorandum, memoranda. 

* Q. 9. § 3. “ Other anomalies.” As answered by No. 21. 
Mouse, mice ; Goose, geese : Knife, knives ; Loaf, loaves ; Sheep* 
Bheep ; Deer, defer; Penny, pence; Box, boxes; Fox, foxes. 

Q* 10. “ Give instances of the several modes of the formation of 

adjectives from nouns, where the termination is a guide to the sense.” 
A,s answered by No. 

meaning full of: — Industry, industrious ; Nerve, nervous ; 
Magnanimity, magnaaimous ; Outrage, outiageous, &c. 


v Soo Note at page 95. 
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— ish , means a little : — Black, blackish ; White, whitish, &c* 

— al , belonging to : — Instrument, instrumental. 

— h ley full of : — Value, valuable. 

Q. 11. “Mention the chief English conjunctions.” As answered by 

No. aa. o 

And, While, Though, Yet, If, Unless, Lest, Or, Nor, That, As* 
Since, Although, Therefore, Wherefore, For, But. * 

Q. 12. “Give instances of words spelt the same, but used in senses 
totally district, often with a change of pronunciation. Also of words 
pronounced alike but spelt differently, witty their respective meanings.” 
As answered by No. zz. 

§ 1 . — Prevent , to go before ; Prevent , to hinder. Sow , an ^nimal ; 
Sow, to scatter seed. Rent torn ; Rent , money paid for occupying land, 
&c, Ball 9 a dance ;* Bally a spherical body. Cricket , a game ; Crickety 
an insect. Beetle , a heavy mallet ; Beetle , an insect. 

. §. Hairy of the head ; Hare , an animal. Air , atmosphere ; Heir , 
next inheritor. Die , to expire ; Dye , to stain. Trait , distinguishing 
mark in character ; Tray, a dish. Tail , of an animal ; Tale , a story. 
Veiny an artery; Vane , a weathercock; Vain , proud, supercilious. 
Seedy germ of the future plant ; Cede % to yield. Veil, an article of dress ; 
Vale , a small valley. Whaley a fish ; fVaily to moan. Mete y to measure ; 
Meaty animal food ; Meet , fitting. 


Senior Division. 

Specimens, of Answers to Questions set in Geography . 

March 29, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Give some account of the present condition of Antioch (capital 
of Syria), Babylon, Bethlehem, Cana, Damascus, Ephesus, Jericho, 
Joppa, Nazareth, Simrna, Tadmor, Tiberias, Tyre.” As given* by 
No. 7 . 

2. Babylon, on the river Euphrates, is now an extensive heap of ruins, 
which are all that remain of that once mighty capital. 

3. Bethlehem, the birth-place of David and of Jesus Christ, was 
about eight miles south of the capital of Jerusalem. It is now represented 
by the small village of Beit-l&m, half the population of which are 
Christians. This village has a great number of convents, and has a very 
picturesque appearance. 

4. The small town of Cana, the place of our Saviour’s first nriracle, 
was situated a little to the north of Mount Tabor, and is now repre- 
sented by a small village of the same name. 

5. Damascus, which was known to the patriarch Abraham^ is now, 
after a lapse of nearly 4000 years, the most considerabiC'tdwn of Syria. 
It is beautifully situated on the river Burada. which flows into the 
Bahr-el-Merg, (lake of the meadow,) and is beautifully interspersed with 
fine gardens and plantations, which yield the olive 4r id mulberry in 
abundance. Damascus, at the present day, has a population of 1 10,000, 
who are very much engaged in manufactures ; hut the manufacture of 
sword-blades, for which this city was once celebrated, is now* decayed. 
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Damascus is the general rendezvous for the Haj, or pilgrim caravan, 
from Constantinople to Mecca. 

7. Jericho, which was situated in a plain to the north of the Dead Sea, 
and west of the Jordan, has completely gone to ruins, and nothing re- 
mains to shov* where it was situated. 

8. Joppa, the port of Jerusalem, and situated on the sea-coast to the 
north-west of that city, is now represented by the Bmall sea-port town 
of Jaffa. 

9. Nazareth is now represented by a small village built out of the 
ruins of the ancient city, which are extensive. 

10. Smyrna, which wa» one of the seven churches of Asia, is now 
occupied by the large and flourishing commercial town of Smyrna, which 
engrosses nearly the commerce of Asia Minor. 

11. The ancient Tiberias was situated on the west shore of the sea of 

Galilee, or lake of Tiberias. The site of this town is now Occupied by 
the small Arabic village of Tubariyeh, and the lake is also called Bahr- 
el-Tubariyeh. * 

12. Tyre, which was once the greatest commercial* city in the world, 
and which sustained a siege of 13 years against Nebuchadnezzar, and 
of seven months against the efforts of Alexander the Great, is now 

dwindled to a small, insignificant fishing-town. 

? 

Q. 2. “ Mention the chief mineral productions of Europe, with the lo- 
calities where they are found.” As given by No. 22. 

Gold is found most abundantly in the Ural Mountains; also in the 
Hersynian Mountains. 

Silver. , most abundant in the interior of Europe, as in some of the pro- 
vinces of Austria; some also in the Ural Mountains, a little in Norway 
and Sweden, some in the Ilartz Mountains, and some little in England, 
in the mines of Derbyshire ; a little in Ireland. 

Copper, most abundant in the Ural Mountains, where it is found in 
great plenty ; some also in Spain, and in the mines of Cornwall. 

Platinum , in the Ural Mountains. 

Quicksilver , most abundantly in some of the mountain chains of Spain, 
and in the province of Galitia ifl Austria. 

Diamonds and 'precious stones are found in the Ural and in the Her- 
synian mountains. 

Iron is found more abundantly in Great Britain than in any other 
part of Europe ; some in Belgium, some in France, some little in the 
central plain of Russia, and a superior kind for the manufacture of steel 
is found in Norway and Sweden ; (the magnetic ironstone ii also found 
in Sweden). 

Tin , most abundant in Cornwall. 

Lead $ in the mines of Derbyshire, some little in Norway and Sweden, 
some in Spain, and in the Ural Mountains. 

Plumbago , or black-lead, in the Cumbrian Mountains, England. 

Coal, the richest and most valuable of our productions, is found in 
greater plentyJn Great Britain than in any other part of Europe ; a 
little, though of an inferior kind, is also found in Ireland. Next to 
, Great Britain, Belgium has the richest supply of this mineral; it is 
found in many places in France, though not nearly so abundant as with 
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us; in several places, though in spiall quantities, in the interior of 
Russia, and in the southern parts of Sweden a little is found. 

Salt* plentiful in interior of Europe, in mines in salt-ip nrshes, in the 
steppes about the Caspian Sea, in England, particularly in Cheshire. 

Q. 3. “ Mention the chief manufacturers of England, anft the districts 

in which they prevail, with (if possible) some estimate of thp numbers 

directly supported by them.” As given by No. so. 

The principal manufacture of Great Britain is the cotton, carried on 
chiefly in the South of Lancashire, Manchester chief place, with the 
surrounding places, Stockport, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Preston, 
Wigan, Blackburn, &c. 

The woollen manufacture is next in importance, chiefly in the West 
Riding of Yoiksliire. Leeds is the principal place; the sui rounding 
places, Bradford, Halifax, Wakefield, &c. The iron manufacture is 
most extensive in Warwickshire, in the town of Birmingham, and sur- 
rounding places, Dudley, Wolverhampton, &c. The town of Sheffield 
in Yorkshire is celebrated for its cutlery. The north of Staffordshire is 
noted for its potteries. In the south of - Wales, iron is extensively 
worked at Merthyr Tidville, in Glamorganshire, and other towns. Nor- 
wich, in the county of Norfolk, is noted for its manufacture of woollen 
stuffs. Nottingham carries on the manufacture of cotton stockings, and 
Kidderminster that of carpets. 

Q. 4. “ Give some account of the physical features and natural produc- 
tions of Hindostan.” As given by No. 7. 

Hitidoslan is hounded on the north by the Himmalaya Mountains, on 
the south by the Indian Ocean, on the east by the Bay of Bengal and the 
Birman empire, and on the w r est by the sea of Oman, Afghanistan, and 
Bcloochistan. 

On the north of Hindustan is the stupendous chain of the Himmalaya 
Mountains, some summits of which reach a height of from 20,000 to 
28,000 feet. Along the east side of the Deccan run the Eastern Ghauts, 
on an average about 2000 or 3000 feet high. This chain is penetrated 
by numerous rivers. 

Running along the west side of the Deccan are the Western Ghauts, 
between 3000 and 4000 feet in height. 

The whole of the south part of India, called the Deccan, is an elevated 
table land, 2000 or 3000 feet in elevation. 

Rivers of Hindostan . — Issuing from the south side of the Himmaleli 
Mountains, and flowing in a south-east direction, is the river Ganges. 
This stream, after receiving numerous tributaries, and flowing through 
many celebrated towns, falls into the Bay of Bengal through several 
mouths, the principal of which is the Hoogle'y, on which Calcutta is 
situated. 

The Ganges is considered as very sacred by the Hindoos, and th$y 
flock to wash in its waters, generally at the junction of some other stream 
with it. * The whole length of the Ganges is J 800 miles, and its chief 
tributary is the Jumna. 

Issuing from lake Palti in Thibet, and breaking thr^Rgh the Him- 
•maleh Mountains, is the river Indus, or Sinde ; this stream, after fe- 
ceiving the five tributaries of the Punjaub, falls into the Arabian sea, or 
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sea of Oman* after a course of 3000 miles. This river often overflows 
its banks for a distance of 60 rpiles on each side, and along its banks 
is a salt and sandy desert. 

The other rivers of Hindoostan arc, Nerbuddah, flowing into the Bay 
of Cambay, and the Godavery, flowing across the Deccan into the Bay 
of Bengal, having an easterly course. 

The chief productions of Hindostan are maize, and the coffee plant ; 
and along the Coromandel coast, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, apd other 
spices. 

Wheat, and all kinds of fruits, are grown in abundance all over Hin- 
dostan, and on 'the southern declivities of the Himmaleh Mountains. 

Q. 6. “ Give some account of the English settlements in Africa.*’ As 
given by No. ax. 

The principal English settlement in Africa is the Cape Colony, in the 
south, which is a fine fertile country. " 

Cape Coast Castle, in the Gulf of Guinea; and Sierra Leone , which 
is a very unhealthy place. 

Q, 7. “ What do you know of the religion, progress in civilization, and 
natural productions of China, ** As given by No. 17 . 

The religion of the Chinese is that called the Buddhist. * The Chinese 
are very averse to any change in their laws, manners, and customs; as 
things were a thousand years ago, so they think they ought still to re- 
main, They have always been opposed to having their country explored 
by any travellers. This disposition has increased since they were con- 
quered by the Tartars. Still, with all this prejudice, they are accounted 
the most civilized people in Asia. It is all very populous, which obliges 
them to cultivate every part like a garden. 

They are chiefly employed in cultivating the mulberry for the pur- 
pose of rearing the silk-worm ; also in the making of porcelain, and in 
preparing the tea. The great China wall is a monument of their perse- 
\enng industry. 


Scnior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set on the Globes , and in 
Hydrostatics and Chemistry . 

March 30, 1843. 

Q. 1. tl Show that the latitude of a place equals the elevation of the pole 
star above the horizon of that place.” As given by No. l. 

Let E be the earth, and P the polar star. Then suppose Z' to be 
the zenith of an observer at Z, and O' R' to be a continuation of the 
equator O R. Then the latitude of the place will be O Z, or O Z', and 
the elevation of the polar star will be P B, and we have to prove . * . 
that P B = O' Z', because O' 71 will contain the same number of de- 
grees that O Z does, P B being also in degrees. 

BN is the horizon of the spectator and O'R' that of the pole. 

Then * NO' Z'PB^ O' Z'PBR' 

2 2 " * 

10'Z'P=Z'PB, 

O'Z'P - Z'P= Z'PB - Z'P, 

0'Z' = PB Q . E . D. 
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Again, to a person at the equator, the north pole is in the horizon, 
but as,he advances 1°, 2°, or any number of degrees north, so the star 
rises 1* 2°, or the same number of degrees in his horizon, which also 
proves the fact. 

Q. 2. u Give an account of some of the methods by whicli the longitude 
has been ascertained in a ship.* 1 As given by No. •*. 

To find the longitude of a place at 12 o’clock you must find, by 
observation, when the sun is on the meridian of the place, and at that 
time it will be 12 o’clock, then having a time-piece regulated by London 
time, find the difference of time at the two places, and for every hour’s 
difference take 15 degrees; it may also be found by knowing at what 
time the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites take place, and the time of the 
j>lace in which they are situated ; the eclipses of the satellites should be 
mgown at London time. 


rouih « yffat defines the zodiac and the tropical and polar circles in the 
noted^ globe respectively?” As given by No. 30 . 

worked af twe ^ ve signs define the zodiac, these are classes or groups 
_• I, • f .;to which the sun is supposed to enter monthly, answering 
stuffs. Notffi calendar months. 


Kidderminster'® w in Aries, 

Q a li sr Taurus, 

. 4. “ Give son 

tio* 

Hindostan is bound* 
the south by the Indian - 
Birman empire, and on 
Bcloochistan. 

On the north of Hindu, 
Mountains, some summ 1 ' 

28,000 feet. Along the • 
on an average about 20 


Gemini, 
Cancer, 
Leo, 

Virgo, 
Libra, 
Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, 


W, March 21. 

8, April 19. 
n, May 21. 

So, June 21. 

Sly July, 
lip, August. 

September 21. 
trt, October. 

/, November. 


by numerous rivers. 


Capricornus, V December 21. 
Aquaries, January. 

Pisces, x> February. 


,t elevation above the equator in the northern and 


p , , * v VM-fUMWH BWTt 111C Ctiumui VllV U\/l mill 

unning aong t. regf which is on the 21st of June and on the 21st of 
e ^. cen , , JJjJ 1 cmeach side of the equator, gives the torrid zone47 ;> . 
tll^ ^sun is in the tropic of Cancer he shines 23 ¥ over the north 
and jvhen in the tropic of Capricorn he shines 23£ D over the south 
pole, this determines the [polar circles, extending 23 on each side the 
poles. 

Then taking 23 the polar circle and 23 1° half of the torrid zone from 
90° the whole space between the pole and equator, gives us tlie temperate 
zone 90° — 47° = 43° the breadm of each temperate fcorte. 


Q. 4. “ Give a list of the planets in the order of their distances from the 
centre of attraction, with (if possible) some approximate estimate of 
their relative sizes and distances.” As given by No. 

Suppose the sun to be in the centre, then the relative distance of 
each planet from the sun are as follows; — Mercury, Venus, the Edith, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel or Gcorgium-Sidus. The sun is 
the largest of all the heavenly bodies, Jupiter next, Saturn next. Till* 
earth has one moon, Jupiter has four, Ilcischel six moons, and Saturn 
seven moons* 
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Q. 5. “ Mention the chief properties of fluids, distinguishing between 
such as are elastic and such as are commonly styled lion-elastic^* As 
given by No. •. 

The chief properties of fluids are, — they transmit pressure, not only in 
that direction A which it is applied to them, as is the case with solids, 
or within a certain angle, as sand and some other substances, but in 
every possible direction ; for let A, 1 $, C, D, be any sort of a vessel filled 
with a fluid, water for instance, then if a force, P, be applied in any part 
of the vessel, it will be instantaneously transmitted to every other part 
of the vessel. Fluids not only transmit pressure in every direction, but 
equally in every direction.* Fluids admit of being compressed, such 
as air, &c., and those which, when the compressing force is withdrawn, 
resume their former bulk are said to be elastic, and those which do 
not so non-elastic. But nature presents us with no fluid purely non- 
elastic. Air is an elastic fluid, water slightly compressible. 

Fluids alio rise to the same level ; thus, if I pour water into the tube 
A, B, it will rise to the same height in the tube D, C, this follows from 
the cirumstance that fluids press equally in all directions. 

Q. 6. “ Suppose a flood gate with a hinge at the top pressed against by 
5 feet depth of water, the flood gate rises 5 feet out of the water ; 
the breadth is 12 feet ; find the force that must oppose the flood gate* 
at the bottom of the water to keep it velticttl. ,, As givefl by No. Z3. 
Area gate=5 X 12 = 60 

5x 12x5x62 5 = pressure, supposing it in the bottom. 

5 X 12 *62*5 X 5 . . * ci 

— = pressure on the side of the upright 


gate ; this pressure acts at -J- of the height of the water. 

Let H be the hinge ; from II to A is 10 feet. Let x =s weight. 
Then x X 10, or H, A, must be equal to the whole pressure multiplied 
by the distance H, e. * 

Then -J- = \i = centre of pressure of the water •% 10 — If = 8 J- = 
H, e. 


it X 10 = 


5 X 12 x 62*5 X 5 
2 


X 8i, 


f 10 = 78125, 

78125 

* “ To - ’ 

* = 1812} lba. > 

Q..7. “ Find the depth to which an open rectangular vessel of oak plank, 
2£ inches thick, will sink, the outside length 30 feet, width 10 feet, 
and height 8 feet; and how much lading will sink it, weight of cubic 
foot of oak 60* 5 lb.” As given by No. 
ft ft. .ft. 

, 2*5 

30 X 10 X y?r X2= content of two sidea^ 


= 100 C. ft. 

ft. ill. ft. 

10 — 5 =9-583 = width of end. 

ft. ft. ft. 

O • g 

9*583 X 8 x -r— X 2 = content of ends. 


= 31*943 c. ft. 
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10-5 = 2 9 - 111 } =dimeuBion B of bottom. 
29*583 x 9*583 x s= content of bottom. 


cas 59*061218. 

c. ft. 

Then 109+31 *943 + 59* 061218= 191* 004218 cs whole content in 
cubic feet. 4 

* lb*. 

191*0042 x 60*5 = cwt. gf barge. 

= 11555*1542 lbs. 

Let x = depth to which it will sink. 

x x 30 x 10 ss content of water displaced. 
a?x30xl0x62*5 = cwt. ditto ditto. 


But the cwt. of the barge is equal to the cwt. of water displaced. 

18750 x sz 11555*7542 lbs. 


• Let 
Then 


= depth to which it would sink. 
x ss the load required to Bink the barge, 
lbs. 

11555*7542 x j?= 10 x 30 x 8 > 62*5 


/. a? = 150000 •— 11555*7542 
= 138444-2458 lb*. 


= 61*8054 tons required to sink the 
barge. 


Q. 8 , “ Explain what is meant by the term ‘ metacentre.’ ” As given 

by No. 7 . 

Suppose a body^ floating in water to be represented by A B D C, 
fig. ( 1 )» and that q is the centre of gravity of the body, and g' the centre 
of the displaced water. Again, suppose this body to be thrown into the 
position represented in fig. ( 2 ) ; it is then evident that the centre of 
gravity of the body will be in the same position as regards the body 
itself; but the centre of gravity of the displaced water will now be 
removed further to the right, or into the position 7 , fig. ( 2 ). *Now if 
through g ? fig. ( 2 ), we draw the perpendicular S 7 , cutting the axis V N 
at r, th& r is the metacentre of the floating body. (If r cuts the axis 
above the centre of gravity of the body itself, the body is said to be in 
stable equi librium, and will return to its former position. If r cuts 
the axis below the centre of gravity of the floating body, it is in un- 
stable equilibrium, and will overturn. But if r cuts the axis exactly 
at the centre of gravity of the body, it is in indifferent equilibrium, and 
will turn either way. 


Q. 9. “ Give some examples of chemical action that come under our 
notice in evdty day life — Distinguish between ^cohesion and chemical 
affinity.” As given by No. aa. 

Lamps, or other lights, burning in a room, hydrogen unites Vith 
the oxygen of the atmosphere forming water, which may be collec^d 
by holding a bell glass over the flame ; the water will be deposited 
in the shape of a dew. 

In sourish malt liquor we often put in a little carbonate of soda ; 
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carbonic acid is given off. We change the shape of water from a liquid 
to a gaseous form when we heat our water for tea. 

We observe the divisibility of matter when we sweeten our tea* when 
we walk in the flower garden we observe the same thing in the fragrance 
of the flowery We spill a drop of water on a bright steel fender, the 
oxygen of the water unites with the metal forming a red rust or oxide. 

Cohesion is that property of matter by which particles of the same 
nature and kind are held together, whether in a fluid or in a solid form. 
Ex . If two pieces of finely polished steel be pressed together firmly 
they will adhere, and it will require some fSrce to separate them. 

Chemical affinity is thaf property which we observe when we unite 
together two or more compounds of unlike nature, when the particles of 
each will separate and form another compound distinct in nature and 
property from either of the original ones. Ex, If to alcohol containing 
dissolved camphor we add a little water, the spirit will unite with the 
water and leave the camphor floating on the surface ; here the alcohol 
has a greater affinity for the water than for the camphor. Again : 

J C*C a + : S will produce : SC a -f : c. 

Q. 10. €< What are the chief properties of the component parts of water ?” 

As given by No. 1. 

The component parts of water are oxygen and hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Gaseous, inodorous, transparent, colourless, uninflammable, and a great 
supporter of combustion. It has Btrong oxidizing properties, and unites 
with the basis of all the metals to form their oxides. It is also the 
greatest supporter of animal and vegetable life, for in its absence neither 
can exist; but, being too powerful of itself, it is mixed with nitrogen 
gas to form common atmospheric air. 

As an illustration of its great power to support and increase com- 
bustion, may be mentioned the argand lamps and the bude lights, 
thrbugh the centre of whose flames is carried up a cylindrical column 
of oxygen, and by which means the intensity of the flame is immensely 
increased, as well as the original design of obtaining larger and brighter 
lights being fulfilled. Any thin piece of wire, also, or some iron filings, 
will burn in oxygen, producing beautiful scintillations ; and anything in 
a stat#*of combustion, being introduced in oxygen gas, will burn with 
great rapidity, and with an exceedingly increased and brilliaqj flame. 

Oxygen received its name from oxus, (Gr.) sowr, and geno , (Gr.) to 
beget ; because it was formerly supposed to be the basis of all acids . 

The chemical equivalent of oxygen is 8. 

Hydrogen . Gasebus, inodorous, colourless, transparent, inflammable, 
but not a supporter ,pf combustion. It iB the lightest body known, being 
fifteen times lighter than common air; and is, on this account, em- 
ployed for inflating balloons. It burns with a pale yellow flame, and, 
uniting with carbon, its flame is increased in brilliancy, and thus it is 
fitted for supplying the common gas lights, or (£,H a . * 

It has a great tendency to unite with oxygen to form water, and 
heAce it has received the name of hydrogen , which is derived from hudor 9 
£Gr.) water , and geno 9 to beget . 

It is generally taken as the standard of the chemical equivalents, 
nence its chemical equivalent is 1. 

M 2 
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Hydrogen forms an extensive range of compdunds called hydrates, and 
forms the chief element of most inflammable bodies. 

When water is thrown upon a fierce fire, it is decomposed, the 
hydrogen ignites and the oxygen increases the brilliancy of the flame. 

Q. 12. ** Explain the action of Davy’s lamp.” As given by No. 5. 

Davy’s lamp is just a common lamp surrounded by iron wire gauze ; 
the effect of which is, that the gauze does not allow the flame to pass 
through, it having such a cooling influence upon the flame that it cannot 
pass beyond the gauze, though the smoke rises abundantly. 

The superiority of this lamp above others is, that although the whole 
interior may be on fire, >et the fire-damp will not take fire until the 
gauze becomes red hot, which gives the miner time to escape. 

The same. As given by No. 2A. 

Davy’s lamp is merely a lamp surrounded by a metallic gauze frame- 
work, the meshes formed of very fine wire. It is found that flame will 
not penetrate through this gauze-work, the metal being so good* a con- 
ductor of heat ; if a piece of this gauze be held over a burning stream 
of hydrogen gas and brought gradually on to the summit of the burning 
gas the flame will not penetrate it, but a portion of the gas passing 
through it maybe ignited and will burn above the gauze-work. If, 
then, a lighted lamp, securely surrounded by this gauze, be plunged in 
to an explosive gas no damage can ensue, because the flame cannot pene- 
trate the gauze ; if the gas reach the flame of the lamp it may ignite, 
but cannot escape hence to the gas around it. 


Senior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Mechanics . 

March 31, 1843. 

Q. 1. “Show how the centre of gravity of any number of bodies in 
different places may be found.” As answered by No. 9 , 
Suppose two bodies, A and B, not in the same (plane) T T, and 
their centre of gravity required; then, referring them to rectangular 
planes, we may, from the principles of the moments of force, finatheir 
positions as referred to the planes y, &c, 

AxA a + BxB6 = (A + B),z 
A X A a! +B x B6' s (A+B) at 
A x Aa''+ B x B 6"= (A + B) x" ; 
from which x % x\ and a?" may be found. 

AxAa+BxB6 * 

* ~ A+B ’ 
f A x Ad +Bx B£' 


A + B ’ 

AxAa''+B xB6" 


A+B 

And in the same way the centre of gravity of any number is found. 

Q. 2. “ A B is a bar of iron 1G feet long, weighing 2 qwt., supported 
by a cord B C, (in length 22 feet,) and a weight of 3 4 cwt. suspended 
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nt ft, A C is 10 feet ; find the tension of the cord.” As answered 
by No. 22 . 

J22* — (10+^)*— BB’l 
1 16* — x* =BB'J 

22* — (1 0 + £*) = I 6’ — .r* 

484-100-20 x-x?=2b6- 
384— 256 =20 x 
20<r=128 
128 * , 

“lof 6 ' 4 * 

. the line AB=6’4 feet— » 

(10*- y' = A'A*\ 

1 1 6* — (22 — y)*= A'A*J 
10“— y“=16 s — (22— y)* 

00—y“=256 - 484 + 44 w-y’ 

584- 256=44 y 
328=44 y 
7-45 =y 

VCA“- y* =A'A 


VlO“ 


y 

-7 -45“= A' A 
:G-6. 


VlOO-55-5 
Suppose T = tension of cord. 

T X AA'= \V x AB'+ weight bar. X AG 
Tx6-6= 3 x 6’4+ 2 x3-2 

6-6T= 19-2 +6-4 
6-6T=25T> 

T=^=3-8. 

6 u 

dtis. Tension of cord 3*8 cwts. 


Q. 3. “ Find the weight that can be raised in 4 minutes from a depth 

of 90 fathoms with 3-horse power, the rope 5 inches in circum- 
ference, *0461b. being the weight of 1 foot of rope 1 inch in cir- 
cumference.” As answered by No. 10. 

LeP>v= weight that can be raised. 

Then xX 540=units due to weight. 

5 8 x * 040 X 540= weight of rope. 

540 

5® x *046 X 540 x-=- units in rope; 

. , 2 

* 540 

/. 5 s X ’046 X 540 X-^-X*x 540=33000 x 3 x 4 * 

x 167210 =396000 
> _ 396000 
*“167210 
#=2 *36 lbs. 

Q? 4. 54 Steam at the pressure of the atmosphere rushes through an 
* aperture 1 inch in diameter at the velocity of 20Q0 feet per second. 
^Find the horse power of a wheel that would apply the whole power 
of this jet of steam (volume of water in steam at the pressure of the 
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atmosphere = r^rrth of the volume of- steam. V* As answered by 
No. *. 

1*X*7854 r 

-scares of aperture. 


144 


1 # X *7854 


X 2000=quantity of Bteam discharged per second. 


144 

1*X *7854x2000 62*5 . .. . f , ... a \ 

X T ^ 7 -=we i gbt of water from which the steam is 


raised. 


144 1711 

10*908 Xp^= ’398 lbs. discharged per 1" 

the velocity = 2000 ; 

„ butV=/x32, 

2000 

2000=/ X 32 ; /=— r =62*5 ; 

but spacer/ 2 x l6 ; 

$=(62*5)*x 16=62500=the space passed over before acquiring a 
velocity of 2000. 

Then 62500 x *39 8= units of work done by the steam in 1 "=24875. 
24875 X 60=units done in 1 minute; 

1492500 . 

=45 '22= horse power. 

33000 v 


Q. 5. “The diameter of the cylinder of a steam engine is 80 inches, 
the piston makes 8 strokes of 10 feet per minute, the mean pressure 
on the piston 151b. per square inch. Find the horsepower. Find 
also how many cubic feet of water it will raise per minutjp frem a 
d^pth of 112 feet.’* As answered by No. 3. 

80*X *7854=5026* 56= area of piston; 

80* X *7654 X i 5 = 75398 *4= press on piston ; 

80* X * 7854 x 15 X 10 X 8=6031872 = units of work. 
6031872 too „ , 

"33000" = ^ 82 • 7 = horse power. 

Let «r= number of cubic feet of water ; then" 

SX62-5X112 „ 

33000 7 

1000 x— 182* 7X33000 
6031872 . „ 

X ~~ 7000 ' ’ 
jt= 861 *8 cubic feet. 


Q. 6. “ 20,000 cubic feet of earth are to be carried -in waggons 2 miles 
on a level road, the friction ; each cubic foot weighs 200 lbs ; 
each waggon contains 3 cubic yards, and weighs £th of its net load. 
The traction of each horse is 160 lbs., and they travel when loaded at 
miles per hour, and when unloaded at 4 miles per hour, working 
6 hours daily. How many horses must be put in each waggon. And 
Low many waggons will do the work in 3 days/' As answered by 
No. 

3 cubic yards=27x3 feetcc8l cubic feet. 
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Weight of net load*81 X 200 ss 16,200 lbs, 

___ . ’ - - ^ 16200 . ^ 

Weight of waggon = — — =4*050. 

Gross loads 1 6200 + 4050= 20,250 lbs. 

t 20-250 x 

— - — =675 = whole traction. 

oU 

675 

— =4*21875=number of horses required. 
160 

Number of waggons of earth to be taken, 

20,000 X 200 _ 20,000 

~ 8 1 X 200 ~ 81 

2 4 

— . * 7 hours in going with the loaded waggon. 

2 J 5 i j 

- = - hour in returning. 

Whole time that one waggoS would take to do all the work, 
M 1\ 20,000 

'"Cs ' + '2y X ' 81 

13 20,000 26,000, 

= 10 X - 8 — =-8f- h ° UrS - 

3 days=3x6 hours = 18 hours. 

i o i 26,000 hours 

18 hours : — : : 1 waggon 

1458 : 26,000 : : 1 waggon : 17*832 waggon. 
Am. 17*832 waggons. 


Q. 7. “The main section of a stream is 5 feet by H, and the mean 
velocity of the water 11 feet per minute. There is a fall of l&feet 
on this stream ; what is the horse power of a wheel erected on it that 
will yield *65 of the work done.” As answered by No. $. 

5X ljxll X62*5x 13 X *65 

33,000 S “~ 

horse power =1*32. 

Q. 8. “ The wheel in the last example is employed to raise a portion 

of the water of the stream to a vertical height of 150 feet above its 
higher level. How many cubic feet will it raise per minute (1). 
When it is taken from the upper level of the stream. (2). When taken 
from the lower level. Which arrangement involves the smallest ex- 
penditure of power.” As answered by No. 7. 

From the lower level. Whole height to which it is raised =150 +- 13 
= 163 feet. 


$ 


Put j?= quantity raised ; then 

43570*31=arx 62*5X163; 


43570*31 

62*5x163 


=4*276 cubic feet. 


Put quantity raised from the higher level. 

Then (5 x l£x 11— y)=quantily that falls on the wheel. 

(5 x 1 J x 11 — y) X 62 ’ 5 X 13 X *65=7x150X62*5 
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43510 • 31 - 528 • 1251 = 1 501 X 62 * 5 
9315 y + 528 -J.25 43570 • 31 


y 


43570*31 

9903-125 


sr4*399 cubic feet. 


There is more water raised from the top than from the bottom, and 
there is not so much power expended when raised from the top. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Grammar and English 

4 History . t 
March 24, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Define the noun, pronoun, and verb.” As answered by No. 38. 

A noun is the name of anything perceived by the senses, or conceived 
in the mind ; as light, property, nothing, &c. 

A, pronoun is a word in place of a npufy to keep up the application 
of tfie noun to other parts of a sentence ; as, I saw John y and he gave me 
the book. 

A verb is a word which bids or asserts, or expresses being, doing, or 
experiencing ; as. Go to the door. I am doing all that I can. I felt 
great pain. 

Q. 2. “Parse the sentence, ‘ Tell me how many parts of speech there 
are.’” As answered by No. a «. 

Tell , act. verb, imp. mood, 2nd pers., sing, or plu., agreeing with its 
nom. thou or you understood. Me, pers. pron., 3rd pers., sing., obj., 
governed by the prep, to understood. How, adverb. Many , numerical 
adj. Parts , noun, 3rd pers., sing., nom. to are . Of \ prep, governing 
speech. Speech, noun, neut., sing., obj., governed by of. There, adverb. 
Arif, auxil. verb, ind. mood, pres, tense, 3rd pers., plur., agreeing with 
its nom. parts. 

Q. 3. “ Give instances of verbs forming their perfect tenses irregularly." 

As answered by No. 37. 

Arise, arose; Am, was; Beget, begat; Behold, beheld ; Come, came; 
Catch, caught ; Do, did; Forget, forgot ; Go, went; Have, had; Seek, 
sought ; Take, took. 

Q. 4. “ From what Latin or Greek root does the latter part of excuse, 

parallel,, peolude, come?, Give some English woids in which the same 
rpot occurs.” As answered by No. 39. , 

The latter part of excuse comes from the Lat. causa , a cause ; of 
parallel , from allelon , each other ; of seclude , from claudo , to shut. 

, From causa also 09m es cav,se, reason ; because , for this cause. 

From allelon comes parallelogram , a figure whose opposite side? are 
parallel. 

From clavdo comes seclusion , the act of keeping one’s self private ; 
exclusion , (he act of shutting out ; include , to shut in ; exclude , to shut 
out. * 

Q. 5. f u Frame a sentence containing a pronoun, adverb, preposition, 
and conjunction.” As answered by No. *a. * 

- Our knowledge is greatly improved by reading and meditation, 
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Q. 6. 44 Distinguish betwjfen transitive and intransitive verbs.** As 
anafareted by No. 35 . 

A transitive verb is that yhich expresses an action passing from the 
actor to an object; as, He killed the king. An intransitive verb is that 
which expresses a state of being, or an action confined to the actor; as, 
He sits ; he sleeps . * * 

Q. *7. “ Give the dates of the Norman conquest — the accession of King 

John — the death of Henry V. — and the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Anne Bullen.” As answered by No. 33 . 

Norman conquest, 1066; Accession of John, about 1200; Death of 
Henry V., 1422 ; Marriage of Henry VIII., 1509. 

Q. 8. “ How was Stephen connected with the Royal Family of 
England.” As answered by No. 33 . 

Stephen was son of the Count de Blois ; his father Carried the 
daughter of William the Conqueror . #He was engaged in unceasing 
struggles with Matilda. At/Vhe time Matilda took Stephen prisoner* and 
had herself crowned ; but not being able to quell tne turbulent mul- 
titude, Stephen was released and crowned king, but soon died, and 
Henry II. succeeded him. 

Q. 9. “ Distinguish between the kings of the Houses of York and Lan- 

caster. With whom and how did the struggle terminate.’* As an- 
swered by No. 40 . 

Edward III. had several sons, — Edward the Black Prince, the Duke 
of York, and the Duke of Lancaster. Richard II., son of Edward the 
Black Pi nice, succeeded him ; he banished Hemy Bolingbroke, son of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Bolingbroke, on his father’s death, 
returned to assume his dignity and property (which latter had been con- 
fiscated or plundered by the king), and was induced to depose Richard, 
who was murdered in Beikely Castle. * 

Henry IV. w r as the first of the House of Lancaster. Henry V., his 
son, succeeded. Henry VI., his son, succeeded; in whose reign the 
wars of the red and white roses desolated the country, and the Yorkists 
became triumphant. Edwaid IV., the first of the House of York, suc- 
ceeded l)im. 

Edwaid V., his infant son, succeeded him ; he was murdered by 
Richard III., brother of Edward IV., and son of Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke York. He usurped the throne. Then the final battle of 
Bosworth-field was fought ; Richard was killed, and Henry Earl of 
Richmond (Henry VII ) succeeded. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV. ; and thus were the houses of York and Lancaster united, 
and the civil wars ended. ' 

Q. 10, § 1. n<4 Iti whose' reigns did Thomas h Becket, Wycliffe and 
Cardinal Wolfcfey Respectively die ? Give some account of these.** As 
answered by No. 39, 

Thobu^s a Becket died in the reign of Henry II. 

In the time of Henry II. the power of the Popish clergy was very 
gr%at, and Henry wished to contiol it. In order to this, he appointed 
ihoma* & Becket, the high chancellor, and a great friend of the king, ot 
[the dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury, thinking thereby to bring about 
his designs*’ He was mistaken, however; for, as soon as Becket had 
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obtained this important office, he made use of his power against the king, 
and became so obstinate, that Henry banished him from tlijp kingdom*' 
This drew Henry into a quarrel with the Pope, who threatened him with 
excommunication unless he recalled Beckct. Henry then permitted him 
to return ; but he was so ungovernable, tha tthe Jjing one* expressed his 
surprise ^hat none of his friends freed him from this turbulent priest. 
Upon this, some of his attendants hastened to Canterbury, and slew the 
Archbishop at the foot of the altar. He was afterwards canonized, and 
Henry did penance for the crime. 

Q. 10, § 2. u Give some account of Wycliffe. In whose reign did he 
die/’ As answered by No. 31 . 

Wycliffe died in the reign of Richard II. He was a star which shone 
with* considerable brightness in that dark age of superstition and unbelief. 
He translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue, and had a considerable 
body of followers, who were denominated Lollards. He may justly be 
styled the morning star of the Reformation. 

Q. 10, § 3. “ Give some account of Cardinal Wolsey. In whose reign 
did he die.” As answered by No. 31 . 

Cardinal Wolsey is said to have been the son of a butcher of Ipswich. 
He was possessed of first-rate abilities, and all those qualities which suit 
a man of great ambition. Being introduced at court, he was early taken 
notice of by Henry VIII., who eventually rai-ed him to the rank of 
Archbishop of York and chief minister of the country. In these offices 
he amassed an immense amount of riches ; and the noblest and greatest 
of the land were not ashamed to appear in his train. He minion red to 
the passions and pleasures of the king m every respect. He was cieated 
Cardinal by the Pope, and even expected, through the influence of the 
King of Spain, to have been raised to the papacy ; hut in this lie uas dis- 
appointed. The fickle monarch, growing tiled of his minister, ordered 
him to be arrested, and' his goods, plate, &c. to be seized ; and he him- 
self to appear in London toanswer the charges brought against him. He 
was taken ill and died on the road to London, declaring with his last 
breath, “ If I had served my God as I have served my king, he would 
not have forsaken me in my old age.” 

Q. 11. “Give some account of the struggles between Eugland and 
Scotland." As answered by No. 29 . f * 

The cause of the war between England and Scotland was the dispute 
about the right of succession, which was claimed by several parties. 
The principal was that of Bruce and Baliol. The dispute was referred 
tp the English king, Edward I., and he accordingly decided m favour of 
Baliol, being a person whom he could keep under easily. Baliol was 
accordingly crowned king ; but, refusing to comply with Edward, who 
summoned him to London, he came and made him prisoner. Edward 
had it all his own way till the rising of the Scols under Sir William 
Wallace, patriotic nobleman of determined bravery and illustrious 
birth. He made great resistance, but w as many times defeated, and at 
last betrayed to the English by one John Montford. Edward Hiad 
Wallace beheaded and quartered as a traitor to a king he had never ac- 
knowledged. The next who rose for the protection of Scotland Walt 
Robert Bruce, grandson of Bruce the competitor of Baliol. Edwartk 
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therefore marched against him, but was taken ill and died at Carlisle. 
With his dying breath he, commissioned his son, Edward II., to subdue 
the Scots. He (Edward II.)*tnct Bruce, who had only 30,000 men to 
100,000 ; then was fought the famous battle of Bannockburn, in which 
Edward was clmpletelf defeated, and escaped with his life, being hotly 
pursued by Douglas and Randolph. Here ended the war during the 
reign of Edward II. But in his son’s (Edward III.), while he was in 
France, David Bruce invaded England, but was met and defeated at 
NevilleVcross by Philippa, Edward’s queen. After this a long struggle 
continued ; the most famous battle being that of Flodden* field. The two 
kingdoms were finally united by James I. of England and VI. of Scot- 
land, in right of his mother, Mary Queen of Scots, who had been be- 
headed by Elizabeth ; and with him commenced the line of the Stuarts 
in England. y 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Ansicers to Questions set on the Globes; and in 

Mensuration . 

March 30, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Give arguments showing that the earth is round.” As answered 

by No. 31 . 

When an observer stations himself on the sea-shorc to observe the 
vessels approaching the land, he sees first, the top mast, next the sails, 
and last of all the hull. If the earth were a plain, he would see the 
whole of the vessel at once , as soon as it came within the range of vision. 
Again : if the earth were a plain, the sun would circle round and round, 
instead of appearing to rise and set. And again : there is no body \Nhich 
will cast a circular shadow in all situations but a sphere; and it is ob- 
served, that the shadow which the earth projects on the moon is aheays 
circular. 

The earth has also been circumnavigated ; and lastly, when a traveller 
moves in a northern or southerly direction, he can see a great number 
of stars, in either case, that he could not see before. All these arguments, 
taken severally and conjointly, go to prove the rotundity of the earth. 

Q. 2. 44 What is meant by the Ecliptic ? the latitude of a place, its 

longitude? How are these latter determined.” As answered by 

No. 40 , 

The ecliptic is ft line upon the globe, which is intended to represent 
the annual path of the Bun (id est 9 'its apparent path) in the heavens : 
it crosses the equator obliquely, and extends 23£° to the tropic of Cancer ; 
then, returning at the same angle across the equator, extends 23£° south 
of the tropic of Capricorn. 

The latitude of a place is its distance north or south of the equator. 
The longitude of a place is its distance east or west of any given meri- 
dian. (British sailors reckon their longitude 180° east and west from 
th(j meridian of Greenwich). In the northern hemisphere, latitude is 
determined by taking the elevation of the Polar star; or, in either henri- 
& here, by taking the sun’s meridianultitude, and subtracting it irom 90°, 
/adding the decimation of the sun from the equator, if the sun and the 
observer are both in the northern hemispheie, but subtracting it when 
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the sun has a southern declination. The operation is the same in the 
southern hemisphere : take the meridian altitude, subtract that from 90 ° ; 
if the sun is at the equator, the altitude from 90° gives the south latitude : 
if the sun has a southern declination, add this declination to the subtra- 
hend already found ; or subtract it if the sun has a northern declination. 
The longitude of a place is determined by observing the moment when 
the sun is at its meridian to the observer, and comparing it with a chro- 
nometer set to the time at Greenwich. If the chronometer should be 1 
o’clock, for instance, it would show that the sun had passed the meridian 
Greenwich one hour, and the longitude would be 15° west. If the chro- 
nometer was 11 o’clock, it would show that the sun would be yet an 
hour before it passed the meridian of Greenw ich, and that therefore we 
are in east longitude 15°, reckoning a degree for every four minutes 
difference in time. 


Q. 4. “ Explain the phenomenon of an eclipse of the moon.” As 
answered by No. 31 . 

The moon being an attendant satellite on the earth, revolves around it 
in a plane nearly parallel to the orbit of the earth. But she makes the 
circuit of her orbit in much less time than the earth ; if this were not the 
case, there would be an eclipse, providing she moved in the plane of the 
same orbit every time she arrived at her greatest distance from the sun ; 
but this is not the case, — an eclipse happens only when the moon arrives 
at her greatest distance from the sun, and when she is in the same right 
line as the earth. The earth being so much larger, consequently hides 
the light of the sun from the moon, and causes the phenomenon of an 
eclipse. 

Q. 5. “ Is there most twilight at the Equator or at the Poles ? Give the 
* reasons.” As answered by No. 12. 

There is less twilight at the equator than at other places, on account 
of the more perpendicular descent and ascent of the sun when she rises 
or sets. 


Q. G. “ What causes the change of seasons.” As answered by 
No. 35 . 

The change of seasons is caused by the earth’s axis being continually 
preserved at the same angle to the plane of its orbit, and thus presenting, 
in its revolution round the sun, different parts of its surface to that lumi- 
nary. By reference to the figure, it will be evident that when the earth 
is at A, the north part will be illuminated by the sun’s rays, while the 
south is deprived of them. When the earth is at C, just the reverse 
will be the case. * 


Q. 7. “ How many cubic yards in a cutting, where the heights at every 

2 chains are 0, 3, 5, 7 ^5, 8, 9*5, 8, 6, 4, 0., the width of the line 33 
feet and the slopes 2 to I.” As answered by No. 16 . 

Professor Moseley's Formula . 

1st Process. 

Ay QQ * 

—— {3+5 + 7-5 + 8+.9'5 + 8+6+4}==5049 
2d Process. 

4{3 1 +5’+7*-5 , +8 8 +9'-5*+8’+6 , + 4 , } = 1442. 
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3d Process. 

2{3x5+5x7*5 + 7'5x8 + 8x9-5-|-9*5 + 8x6 + 6x4}:±673. 
4th Process. 

Solid contlnt = 2 chains — - — {5049 x 1442 x 673} =3 1526. 

31 5216 

Solidity of railway cutting in cubic feet = — —11674-J y$rds. 

Q. 8. u Find the area of a room 75 feet 9 inches, by 17 feet 7 inches.* 
As answered by No. 36. 

75 9 
17 7 

1287 9 
44 2 3 


An*. 1331 11 3 

Q. 9. “ How many square feet in a triangle whose Bides are 13, 14, and 
15 feet?** As answered by No. 13 . 

13 

14 

15 

— 21 21 21 

2)42 13 14 15 

21 x 8x lx 6 = 4/7056=84 square feet Ans . 

Q. 10. “ Find the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle, the sidc9 

being 10 and 14 feet.” As answered by No. 26 . 

10*+14 2 =:V 2 ‘ cj6 ( 17*204650534 
1 


27) 196 
189 


342) 


•700 

684 


84404) 


•160000 

137616 


' * 22384 

' ‘ Ans. 1 7 • 2046ad?34 feet. 

Q. 11. “Find the area of a trapezium, the diagonal being 108 feet 
6 inches ; and the perpendiculars on it 56 feet 3 inches and 60 feet 
# 9 inches respectively.” As answered by No, 20. 

,m- 0ji 5 1 3+i05^x 5 0^ =3295 8 3+3051 c „ =634 , a 


Ans. 6347 3. 
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Q. 12. “ Taking the circumference of the earth at 25,000 mile&, what 

is its diameter ?” As answered by No. Z9 * 
3*1416)25000 

31416 ) 250000000/000 ( 7957*1 
219912 

300880 

282744 

x 181360 
157080 

242800 

219912 

228880 

219912 

8968 

7957*7 miles. Ans. 

Q. 13. “ Find the cost of roofing a house at 11 s. per square, the length 
within the walls being 50 feet 9 inches and the breadth 30 feet; 
height of roof one- third the width.* * As answered by No. 32 . 

Feet. 

18*02 x 50*75 = Area ABCD = 914*515 
914*515x2 = Area AB CDC , D'=1829*03 
1829' 03 

— — = Number of Squares as 18 * 2903 

18-2903 x ll=£l0. Ls. 2Jrf.'2784. 

Ans. £10.. 1*. 2W.-2784. 

Q. 14. “ Find the content of a cone, the circumference of base 9 feet, 
height 10£ feet.” As answered by No. 37 . 


Diameter. Feet. 

3-1416)9 (2-864 2-864 

62832 2 864 

271680 11456 

251328 17184 

22912 

•203520 5728 

188496 

8*202496 

•150240 -7854 

125664 

32809984 

•24576 41012480 


65619968 

57417472 


6-4422403584 

10.5 
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322112011920 

64422403584 


3)6764352376320 


225478412544 


Ans* 22*5. cubic feet. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Mechanics . 

March 31, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Classify under the different sorts of levers the action of crow- 

bars, doors on their hinges, extraction of a nail by a cleft hammer 
handspikes, muscles of the limbs of animals, nutcrackers, oars, pincers, 
poker, rearing a ladder, scissors, snuffers, steel yard, tongs, tweezers." 
.As answered by No. 35 . 

First kind of Levers . 

Extraction of a nail by a cleft hammer, pincers, pokers, scissors, snuffers, 

steelyard. 

* r Second kind of Levers. 

Crowbars, doors, handspike, nutcrackers, oars. 

Third kind, of Levers. 

Muscles of the limbs of animals, raising a ladder, tongs, tweezers. 

Q. 2. “ Given the direction and proportion of any number of forces, 

acting on a body, to each other ; show how the direction and propor- 
tion of the resultant may be found.” As answered by No.fcfc. 
Suppose AC, BC, DC, and EC to repre- 
sent the dilection and magnitude of the given f 

forces; then if we draw the polygon a , b , — B 

c, (/, e 9 making ah equal and pai.illel to CA, 
be equal and parallel to CB, td equal and \ 
parallel to CD, and de equal and parallel to B 
CE, then will ea represent the direction and 
magnitude of the resultant, therefore from 
C we draw the resultant CF equal and parallel to ea . 



Q. 3. u Explain how wheels of large diameter lighten the labour of 
horses in drawing.” As answered by No. * 2 . 

The resistance horses, in drawing, have to overcome is the friction 
on the axis of the wheel ; the wheel serves as a lever, the fulcrum of 
which is the point of the wheel that is i« contact with the ground ; 
the power is applied at the centre of the wheel, and the resistance at the 
circumference of the axis, therefore, in the same proportion that the 
diameter of the wheel increases to the diameter of the axis, will the 
ppwer required to overcome the resistance decrease to the resistance, 
fj* 4. “ Find the proportion of the power to the weight in the annexed 
system of pullies.” As answered by No. 20. 

Suppose W to be a weight of 27 lbs., then this weight is supported by 
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three cards, each of them supporting \ of the weight ; as it kone con- 
tinuous cord it will have the same tension thioughout, therefore 9 lbs. 
will be supported by N ; now this in like manner is supported by three 
cords, consequently each cord will support *4 of 9 lbs., or 3 lbs* ; there- 
fore 0 will have to support 3 lbs. ; 0 is supported by 3 errds, as before, 
each will sustain -j- of 3 lbs. or 1 lb . ; this being one continuous cord 
will have the same tension or stretch, so that 1 lb. at P will support 
27 lbs at W. 


Q. 5. w How many cubic feet of water will an engine of 20-horse power 
pump in 20 hours from the bottom of a shaft of 200 fathoms.” As 
answered by No. 26. 

fath. lbs. ft. 

200 x 62* 5 x 6 = 7500 units to raise 1 cubic fodt. 

H.P. hrs. m. 

33000 x 20 x 20 x 60=792000000 what the engine does. 

10560 cubic feet water pumped in the course of 20 

hours. A ns. 


Q. 6. <4 Find the units of work done by a horse in drawing a ton on a 
level road two miles in length, the friction ~ l 0 th of the load.” As 
answered by No. 32 * 4 


. 1 x 20x 112 224 

Fnct,on = =-- = 14 ! 

Units =74^ x 2 x 1760 x 3= 788480. Am. 


Q. 7. “ Find the units of work in raising a brick wall 50 feet long, 

2 feet broad, and 20 feet high, the wught being 150 lbs. per cubic 
foot.” *As answered by No. 28. 

Weight of wall in lbs. = 50 x 2 x 20 x 150 = 300000 lbs., then if the 
wall be of equal thickness in every part we may conceive it all to 
have been raised to its centre of gravity or middle point which is 
20 

-—•=10 ft. from the bottom, therefore 300000 x 10=3000000= units 
2 

of work in raising the wall. 


Q. 8. 4< A train of 30 tons comes down an incline of 1 in 480 at 16 
miles per hour. Find the horse power of the engine. Friction 8 lb 
to the ton/' By No. 99 . 


Units of work due to friction=30 x 8 x 16 x 5280=20275200/ 
Units of work due to gravity = 30 x 2240 x 7 V x 5280=11827200. 


H.P.= 


20275200-11827200 


33000 x 60 


:4*26' Ans. 


Q. 9. “A person at the top of a tower drops a stone which falls to the 
ground in 2| seconds. Find the height of the tower.” As answered 
by No. 12 . 

s=Px 16 

*=2± £ x 16] 

$=5iVx 16=81 ft. Am. 

Q* 10. “ The mean section of a stream is 5 feet by l^/eet, the mean 

velocity 11 feet per minute. A wheel being elected on a fall of 13 
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feet ; figd the horse power of the wheel, supposing 1 it to yield *65 of 
the work of the water.” As answered by No. S69, 

5 x 1 J x 11 x 13 x 62;5 x *65=43610*9395 units done. 

XT _ , TTri 43610*9395 , , 

lumber of H.P.= — — ■ ■ — =1*3215 Ans * 

ooUUU 


Q. 11. “ A locomotive engine ascends an incline of 1 in 300 at the rate 
of 16 miles per hour with a gross load of 60 tons. Find the Horse 
power of the engine. Friction 8 lbs. to the ton.” As answered by 
No. 41 . 


Resistance of friction = 66 x 8=480 lbs. 

Distance in 1 hour =16 x 5280=84480 ft. 

Units due to friction=480 x 84480=40550400. 
Resistance of weight=60 x 20 x 112=134400 lbs. 
16 

Perpendicular height = — - x 5280=281 *6. 

JUvJ 


Units due to gravity = 134400 f 281 * 6= 37847040. 

Total units of work per horn = 40550400 x 37847040=78397440. 


78397440 

60x33000 


=39*5946' Ans. 


Q. 12. “20,000 cubic feet of earth weighing 1001b. per cubic foot are 
to be excavated and conveyed in barrows a horizontal distance of 360 
feet. The shovellers throw out 350 cubic feet per day, and three 
pickmen are required to two shovellers. How' many shovellers, 
pickmen, and baiiowinen will be required to complete the excavation 
in three days.” 

“ Abo find the cost of wages of pickmen (15s. per week and those of the 
shoveller and barrowmeu 13s.). Relays of bariows at 120 feet dis- 
tance, and the barrow holding a cubic foot.” As answered by No. 37. 

20000 

Number of shovellers for 3 days=- - — = 19*047. 

J 350x3 

Number of relays=^~^=3. 


Number of barrowmen for 3 days=19*047 x3=57*141. 

19*047x3 

Number of pickmen for 3 days= ~ =28>57. 

Cost of shovellers and barrowmen = — - — — — — £24 14 


Cost of Pickmen 


2x20 

28x15 

2x20 


=? .10 10 


* 

0 

0 


£35 4 0 

Am. The number of shovellers 19*047. 

barrowmen 57*141. 
pickmeu 28*57. 

And the cost of excavation £35 4 0 
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Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Geography . 

March 29, 1843. 

Answer to Q. 1 . “Describe the chief physical features of Palestine.” 

As given by No. 40. * 

The surface of Palestine is undulating, and of a generally hilly 
character; in the north mountainous; in the middle, fertile hills 
wooded to their summits ; in the south rugged, black, naked, and rocky 
hills. 

In the north of the country are two ranges of Mountains — Libanus 
and Anti-libanus, parallel to each other, arid nearly so to the coast of 
the Mediterranean. That nearest the sea is Lebanon, which de- 
creases in height, and terminates its southward extension at the coast, 
near Tyre; the other range, Anti-lebanon, extends southward as far as 
Mount Herraon (the highest mountain in Palestine, being 11,000 feet 
high — nearly the line of perpetual snow in that latitude) ; then the 
range divides into two on either side of the Jordan, and extends 
throughout the whole country, more or less broken and -divaricated in 
the south ; they again assume a regular form in two parallel chains to 
the south of the Dead Sea, extending south-westerly to the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. (This chain is called Seir, the highest summit 
of which is Mount Ilor, upon w hich Aaron died.) A farther extension 
of these mountains, between the Elanitic and Ilccropolitic Gulf's of the* 
Red Sea, forms the peninsula of Smai, the principal summits of which 
are Horeb and Sinai, fiom the top of which the appearance of the 
surrounding scenery is of the wildest description. Mount Carmel, the 
scene of Elijah’s sacrifice, forms the only promontory of any conse- 
quence on the coast, and is the termination of a chain of hills which run 
in a north-westerly direction ; Mount Tabor, an isolated conical hill in 
the north of the great plain of E-draelon, the supposed scene of our 
Saviour’s Transfiguration ; south of this, Little Hermon ; south of this 
the Mountains of Gilboa; still farther south, the Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, with the valley of Gerizim between them; near the Jordan, on 
the north of the Dead Sea, the Mountains of Quarantania, the supposed 
scene of the (forty days) Temptation; and beyond the Jordan, the 
Mountains of Gilead, which are hills spreading over the greater part, — 
Meunt Gilead, one of the principal, being now called Jelaad. 

A plain extends all along the coast between the hills arid the sea, 
wide near the Bay of Acre, and where it forms the Plain of Sharon. 
Another plain extends all along the course of the Jordan, between the 
two opposite ranges of hills ; this is widest near Jericho, and is callul 
the Plain of Jericho at this part. A continuation of this plain extends 
all the way between the parallel ranges to the head of the Elanitic Gulf 
rif the Red Sea. 

Of other plains, that of Esdrselon or Jezreel is the largest and is the 
most beautiful in the whole of Palestine, extending from Mount Carmel 
on the* west, Mount Tabor on the north, and the mountains of Gilboa 
on the south, to the bills which divide it from the Sea of Galilee then 
to the east of the ‘Jordan is the large plain of the Hauran, covered m 
the present day with the remains of ruined villages, roads, aqueducts, 
theatres, &c., attesting its former grandeur and population, but witho it 
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a single inhabitant, save the wandering Arab who may pitch his tent 
there. 

Lakes and Rivers . — The principal river is the Jordan, which rises 
near Banias (the ancient Caesarea Philippi), and flows through the 
Waters of Merom (a small lake four miles long), and through the Lake 
of Tiberias (m* Sea of Galilee, Sea of C ’hinnrreth, Lake'oPGenh'eSaret — 
a beautiful ltuce about fifteen miles long and seven broad, and of beau- 
tiful fresh water filled with plenty of fish), along what is called the 
Valley of the Jordan, into the Salt or Dead Sea (Lake Asphaltites, Sea 
of Sodom, Sea of the Plain). The waters of the Jordan are very isWeet 
and beautiful : the waters of the Dead Sea are very salt and buoyant, — 
their specific gravity, as compared with rain-water, 1*211, and contain- 
ing a quarter of their weight in salt. 

The other rivers are of smaller importance. The only perennial 
streams which flow into the Mediterranean are the Leonty or Waters 
of Merom, and “that ancient livei” the river Kishon ; the Kanah and 
Besor are biooks or winter torrents, dry m summer, but in winter im- 
petuous. Flowing into the Jordan on the west side aie none but 
brooks, as the brook Cheiith, &c. ; but on the eastern side, besides 
brooks, are^hree perennial streams — the Ilieromax, south of the Sea of 
Galilee; the Jabbok, in the middle of its course ; and the Arnon, near 
the Dead Sea. 

From the indolence of the inhabitants, the country is not so fertile as 
formerly* but theie are remains of terrace-gardening which show the 
former industry of the inhabitants : it is even now a land of corn, and 
wine, and oil. The lulls serve for pasturage, and the valleys are filled 
with the different vegetable productions, especially in the northern and 
more fcitile districts. 

It is bounded on the north by the Mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, which divide it from Syria; and on the east and south by 
deserts (not entirely barren) ; on the west by the Mediterranean or 
Great Sea. 

Answer to Q. 3. “ Classify the rivers of Europe according to their 

lengths, and the seas into which they f’all. ,> As given by No. *o. 

The Volga falls into the Caspian Sea. 

The Danube into the Black Sea. 

The Don into the Sea of Azoph. 

The Dnieper and Dniester into the Black Sea. 

The Rhine into the German Ocean. 

The Vistula, which falls into the Baltic. 

The Oder, ditto. 

The Weser and Elbe into the German Ocean. 

The Tagus into the Atlantic. 

Besides these, which are nearly in the order of their length, arc 

The Seine, which falls into the English Channel. 

The Loire and Gaioune into the Bay of Biscay. 

The Rhone into the Gulf of Lyons. 

^/Vnd the Minho, Douro, Guadiana, and Guadalquiver into the At- 
lantic ; the Ebro into the Mediterranean. 

. 0 The Po into the Adriatic. 

/ The Tiber into the Mediterranean. 

n 2 
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The Northern Dwina into the White Sea. 

The Southern Dwina into the Gulf of Riga. 

The Neva into the Gulf of Finland. 

The Dahl and Goeta into the Baltic. 

The Memel into the Baltic. , 

The Meuse and Moselle, tributaries of the Rhine. 

The Scheldt into the German Ocean. 

The Thames and Humber into the German Ocean. The Severn into 
the Bristol Channel. The Mersey into the Irish Sea; and the Shannon 
into the Atlantic. The Clyde into the Atlantic ; and the Forth into the 
North Sea. ^ 

Answer to Q. 4. Describe the natural productions and physical 
features of Spain and Portugal.” As given by No. 12. 

Spain and .Portugal are bounded on the north by the Pyrenees, on 
the south by the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. Spain in its central part is 
a table-land. Spain is traversed by mountains, which run from cast to 
west. On the north are the Pyrenees, in the interior are the Castilian 
and Sierra Morena Mountains, and most south are the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The Sierra Morena are particularly rich in minerals, espe- 
cially quicksilver and lead. Spain and Portugal are not abundant in 
lakes, but have numerous rivers. The principal rivers of Spain aie the 
Minho, Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalquiver, aud Ebro. Spain and Portugal 
are particularly fertile, yet this is not taken advantage of by the natives, 
who, for the most pait, are indolent, and lamentably ignorant. In the 
north part of Spain fruits of a hardier kind, such as our own, are chielly 
grown ; in the middling parts pasturage is the most general pursuit, 
where a great number of sheep are kept, and great quantities of wool aie 
exported; but in the south part of Spain, and nearly the whole of 
Portugal, the vine cultivation only is geneially pursued. The south 
part is particularly adapted for tins. The climate of the south purt is 
very warm; but in the midland elevated paits the climate is much 
colder. 

Answer to Q. 6. “ What is known of the interior of Africa ? Is any 

commerce carried on with it?” As given by No. 24. 

A great part of the interior of Africa is totally unknowm, and those 
parts which are known aie chiefly deserts. The Sahara, or Great Desert, 
is a large tract of land, nearly the whole of which is desert. In the 
interior of this desert there are oases, or fertile spots, which have a 
beautiful appearance when contrasted with the wide desert. Here the 
traveller can sit and refiesh himself with water after travelling over the 
parched desert. The central pare of Africa, about Lake Chad, is very 
fertile ; hut the interior of South Africa is entirely unknown. 

There is commerce carried on in Africa by means of caravans, which 
crpss the desert, and fetch from the inierior gold, &c., and take with 
them manufactured goods and provisions from the exterior. The beast 
made use of is the camel, as no other kind will do, owing to the*nature 
of the country.^ 

Answer to Q .1. “ Give a sketch of the chief facts connected with the 
physical geography of the world/’ As given by No. 31. 

The first thing which we are led to notice on a map of the world is 
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the great extent of water compared with the land. The whole mass of 
water covers nearly three-fourths of the surface of the globe, the land 
occupying the remainder. The two great bodies of water, the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, stretch from north to south, and contain about three 
and a half pel cent, of salt ; the Mediterranean Sea contains about five 
per cent, of salt, in consequence of the great evaporation which takes 
place there, and the very narrow inlet by which the water is admitted 
from the Atlantic. The Indian Ocean is an immense basin of iwater 
dividing Africa from Australia. The land consists of two immense con- 
tinents ; and it is lemaikable, that the land in the Old World stretches 
principally from east to wSst, while the land in the New World runs 
from north to south. The mountain chains are likewise remarkable, 
as generally running in the same direction as the land, or from east to 
west in the Old World, and from north to south in the New World. 
The principal mountain chains in the Old World are the Aldan, the 
Altai, the Himaleh, the Hindoo Koosh, and Mount Taurus — all in Asia; 
in Europe, the Balkan Mountains (with their branch, the Hellenic 
Moun tains) ,**thc Carpathian, the Ilercyman, the Alps, the Appennines, 
the Cevenncs and Vosges, and the f^rences; in Africa, the Atlas 
Mountains, the Mountains of the Moon, and the Nieuweld Mountains ; 
in North America, the Rocky Mountains, the Appalachian Mountains, 
and the Maritime chains; the Andes and the Mountains of Brazil in 
South America : — these are all the great mountain systems of the world, 
and upon these mountains depend the direction of the rivers, and in many 
cases the habits and pursuits of the inhabitants. Upon the heights and 
directions of the mountains depend the size and rapidity, and also the 
direction of the rivers. Only about one-twenty-fifth part of the land is 
subjected to cultivation. The vast deserts of Africa, the barren steppes 
of Asia, and the Piairies, Pampas, and Llanos of America, are never 
disturbed by the ploughshare. Many portions of the earth are covered 
with irhmense forests, where the w ild beasts roam undisputed masters. 


Specimens of Questions set by Mr. Tate in his Class . 

Required the pressure upon the uprights C D, and B F produced by 
the beam A B, when A B = 30 feet, A C = 10 feet, and the weight of 
A B == 9 cwts., supposing the beam to be of uniform dimensions, and 
the prop, B F, to be placed at the extremity. 

A rectangular block, C D, is supported from falling by the chord A C, 
required the tension of this chord, when CD = fl, ^ A C D, = a; 
£ C D H =2 p and the weight of the block =s W. 

Find the centre of gravity of the three bodies «, £>, and c, whose 
weights are 4, 6, and 10 lbs. respectively and their distances from the 
axes OX, and 0 Y, as marked in the figure. 

Find the relation between W and P in the annexed system of pulleys, 
on the principle of tension , as well as on the principle of virtual velo- 
cities. 

Give an example of any other system, and calculate the relation of P 
and W, when the weights of the pulleys are taken into account. 

Give an example of the advantage of pressure gained in — 

The compound wheel and axle. 

The endless screwy 
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The crane. 

Hunter’s screw, &c. &c. 

Describe the water-governor. 

Compare the momenta of two bodies, whose weights^arc 6 and 10 
stone respectively, moviug with velocities of 8 and 14 per second. 

Find the units of work in raising 240 lbs. four feet high. (The power 
to raise 1 pound 1 foot high, being the unit of faork.) 

Find the units of work in raising the material of a wall 20 feet high, 
2 feet thick, 100 feet long, the specific gravity being five times that of 
water (a cubic foot of water weighing 65*5 lbs). 

How far will a body descend in 10 seconds? 

Find the velocity acquired by a falling body in 3 seconds ? 

How long will a body be in acquiring velocity of 64 feet ? 

Suppose the distance between A and B = 10 feet, let B be projected 
with a velocity of 10 feet per second, and let A be projected afterwards, 
with a velocity of 200 feet per second, when will A overtake B ? 

Write down the ratio between the power and the weight, of the three 
forms of the lever. 

Find the equation of cquilibrum of any number of bodies A, B,C,D, 
E, &c., acting downwards on a strong lever. 

* As an application, take the weight of the lever into consideration, and 
suppose it = 10 pounds, also suppose in figure (a), 

A B = 60 pounds 
A F = 40 , , 

W = 10 , , W F = 20 pounds, 

P = 20 ,, 

Required the position of P when there is an equilibrium also in fig. (/>), 
supposed the weight of the beam to be 40 stones, its length 50 feet, 
A B = 10 feet, find the pressure on the supports at B and F. 

Find in figure (c)* the position of W, if R 0 = 2 feet, weight of 
R 0 = 10 pounds, weight of W = 12 pounds, the pressure upwards on 
the valve =60 pounds, and weight of the valve = 5 pounds. 

In figure ( d) required the centre of gravity, A being 60 pounds, B 
being 40 potinds, and the distance between them = 80 feet. 

Find the centre of gravity of three bodies gjiven in position, their 
weights being 1 pound, 2 pounds, and 3 pounds respectively. 

Find the centre of gravity of a triangle, a sphere, a cylinder, a wedge, 
and of a trapezium, 2 sides being |j . 

Explain the action of the syphon, of reciprocating springs, of Artesian 
wells, of the air-pump, of the common pump. 

Describe Bramah’s hydraulic press, the forcing pump, Archimedes’ 
screw, the hydraulic ram. 

Compare the pressure on the sides of a cubical vessel with that on 
the base. 

Find the height of a cubical vessel, so that the pressure on the sides 
may be eight times the pressure on the base. 

The height of the embankment is 20 feet, the breadth is 10 feet, the 
length is 100 feet, the specific gravity of the material=3000, find the 
height of the water so as just to counterbalance the embankment. 

Explain the method of finding the specific gravity of bodies. 

The weight of a body is 30 grains in air, and 28 grains m water, find 
its specific gravity. 
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• Given the height of the mercury in the barometer, find the pressure of 
the atmosphere. * v 

Explain the more important effects of heat. 

What solid bodies expand most ? 

Show the application of the relajite expansion caused by heat in the 
construction of the compensation pendulum, in the tire of a wheel, in the 
bringing back the walls of a house to their vertical position. 

Given 1000 cubic inches of gas at 102 degrees, find its volume at 62 
degrees. 

How docs the radiation of heat vary ? 

Why does boiling water jiever rise above 212 degrees? 

At what temperature will water boil in vacuo ; how does this affect 
the steam-engine? 

Give Dalton’s experiments ? 

Explain the formation of clouds and rain? * 

Explain Hutton’s theory of clouds ? 

Why are mountain tops cold ? 

Explain the phenomena of the trade winds ? 


1. Required the number of horse powers to draw a log of timber along 
a horizontal plane, the force being applied in the direction of the hori- 
zontal plane. 

When the weight of timber = 1000 lbs. 

Goeflicient of friction = 

Distance moved = 000 feet ; and the time. 5 minutes ; 

— — X 600 units of work done in 5 minutes, 


1000 


X 600 


5 X 33000 


= l-/ 7 horse powers. 


2. The depth of a mine is 100 fathoms, required to determine the 
number of horse powers requisite in raising 200 cubic feet of water per 
minute. 


65* 5 x 200= weight of water to be raised ; 
65 *5 X 200 X 600 . v 

33000 = 221 l ’ r h0r8C P ° Wer * 


3. The train on a railroad, weighs 100 tons, and is drawn along at 
the rate of 20 miles an hour. What are the number of horse powers, 

assuming the friction — ^ of the load, supposing the road to be per- 
fectly level ? 

100 _ 

ton=1120 lbs. resistance moved 


20 1 


60 or 8 l )ace l )asse d over in 1 minute = 1760 feet; aud H.P. = 


1760x 1120 

33000 ~ 5973 
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•4. Required the same as in the last question, when the inclination of the 
road is 1 inch for every 500 feet. 

W 500X12, 

P=— — 10118 

. p _ w _ 1#0 __ 1 
■' y 6000 6000”60 ’ 

the resistance due to the effect of gravity. But by the question the re- 
sistance arising from friction l° a< ^ 01 =2 ^ 

1 1 31 

whole resistance =- +~ =~. Then pjoceeding, as in the last 

2 oO 60 


question, 


31X20X112X1760 N , 

. — 61*7 horse power. 

60x33000 F 


Or thus, 

mL . . ..... 100 x 20 x 112; . . . 

The resistance of friction = — and the resistance due 

JUU 


to gravity— 100 x 20 x 112. 

100x20x112 
^ 200 ~ 


■ x 1760; 


Units of work per 
Units of work per 


min. 

min. 


due to friction 
due to gravity 


^ 1760x3x20 

=100x20Kll2x--- 6 — 

'100 x 20 x 112 


H.P.— (- 


200 


x 1760+ 100 x 20 x 112 x 
.33000=61*7. 


1760\ 

500 ) 


5. Required to find the number of bushels of coals necessary to raise 
300 cubic feet of water from a mine, whose depth = 50 fathoms, every 
minute during the course of a day of 12 hours long, the duty of a steam 
engine being estimated at 60000000 (that is, the number of units of 
work performed by a bushel of coal used by the engine). 


300 x 62*5 =number of lbs. raised in a minute; 

30(fx 62 • 5 X 300 = 5625000— units of work in 1'; 

,0 ^ j • . , « , 5625000x720 

12 X60 =720' m one day ; . . the number of bushels= — 60 0b00 0 0 ~~ ’ 


6. Two levels in a mine are to be pumped ; the one is 40 fathoms in 
depth, the other 100 fathoms : from the first we must have 40 cubic feet 
of water pumped, from the second 20 cubic feet of water, per minute ; 
what must be the horse power and consumption of coals per minute of 
the engine performing a duty of 60,000,000. 

units of work in 1' _40 X 62*5 X6X 40 + 20 X62 *5 X6X 100 
33000 ~ 33000 * 

= horse power. 

And bushels of coals consumed per minute, 

40x62*5x6x40+20x62*5x6x100 1 

60,000,000 * 

7. The area of the piston of a steam-engine is 1000 inches, the number 
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of strokes per minute 15, and the length of the stroke 8 feet ; under what 
pressure must the engine work in order to perform 50 horse power ? 

Units qf works performed in l'= 50 X 33000= 1650000. Let .r=the 
required pressure, then • 

1000 x *8 X 15= 1650000 ; .*? llj8, 

8. What is the pressure of the steam working uniformly when 8000 
cubic feet of water is raised every 12 hours from amine, whose depth 
is 120 fathoms, the area of the piston being 200 inches, length of the 
stroke 8 feet, and the number performed in one minute 20? 

Here 8000x62*5 x6x *20 = units of work done, and 200xpx8x 
20 X 720=the expression for the units of work arising from the pressure 
of the steam upon the piston. Hence by equality and division, 

8000X62*5X^20 y 

p= — =15 *62 lbs. 1 

* * 200x8x20x120 


9. Taking the same data as in the last problem; required the duty 
of the engine when the consumption of coals is at the rate of i bushels 
per hour. 

Duty = 80»6 X 62-5x6xl2O g 
J 12 x i 

10. 6 cwt. of coals are raised from a pit whose depth is 60 fathoms* 
by means of a rope 4 inches in circumference; required the number of 
horse power necessary to raise the coals in 4 minutes. 

Taking *046 lbs. as the weight of a rope an inch in circumference and 
1 foot long. 

the weight of a foot of rope 4 inches in circumference = 4* X # 046. 
And the weight of the whole rope =4 4 X ‘046 X6 X 60. 

The units of work to raise ditto =4* X ' 046 X 6 X 60 X ; 

z. r. the weight X J the height raised. 

Units of work to raise the coals =6x112x6x60; 

. „ 4*X ‘046X360X180 + 6X112X360 

• • units performed in 1 = — . 

The result of this expression divided by 33,000 will give us the 
number of horse power required. 


11. What weight W can be raised from a pit in 6 minutes, whose 
depth is 100 fathoms, using a rope of 5 inches circumference, where 
the engine works with 8 horse power? 

Units of work done in 6'= 8 X 33,000 x 6. 

But the units of work in the rope =5* X * 046 X 6 X 100 X 300 ; /. the 
units of works in the weight W=the difference of these, or 8X33,000 
X 6 — 5*x ‘046x180000= 

Now W x 600= units of work of W ; 

. to-— 8 * 33,000 x 6- 5 8 X *046X180000 
* 600 

12. A winding engine (or an engine turning a drum-wheel so ns 
to raise material from a mine) is observed to raise 10 cwt. in 4 minutes 
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.from a depth of 100 fathioms; the rope is 6 inches in circumference, 
required the horse power of the engine. 

Work in the rope =6* X * 046 X 600 x ^~=6 4 X * 046 X 180000. 

Ditto the weight = 10xll2x 600=61200; 

TT . „ , , w 6* X 046x180000 + 672000 

Units of work performed m l'= ; 

and this result divided by 33,000 gives the number of horse power. 

13. The area of the piston is 6000 inches, the length of the stroke 
is 10 feet, the number of single strokes p^r minute is 14; the mean 
pressure upon the piston is 16 lbs. ; required the number of horse 
power and the quantity of water that would be raised per minute from 
a mine whose depth is 200 fathoms. 

Units of work performed in 1' 6000 X16X10X14 , 

l -s = horse power.* 

33,000 30,000 1 


Weight of water in lbs.= 
And 


Units of work 6000x16x10x14 


depth in feet 6 X 200 

, _ „ , . . ^Weight of water in lbs. 

the number of cubic feet == ° 

_ 6000X16X10X14 
~ 6x200x62*5 * 


62*5 


14. In an engine working with a mean pressure p, let d = the dia- 
meter of the piston, l — the length of the stroke, n the number per- 
formed in 1', U the number of units of work done in 1'; required the 
eqdhtion expressing the relation between these quantities. 

d*X *7854 xp= pressure upon piston ; 
d*X * 7854 Xp X l X w=U. 

Where we have five elements, viz. D, p, L ft, and U, any four of which 
being given, the remaining one may be found from this equation. 

15. To find the labouring force of a cubic foot of water evaporated 
in the boiler at the temperature of 212°, and condensed into water. 

- Steam at the temperature of 212° is 1711 times the bulk of the water 
from which it is raised. , 

A cubic foot of water .*. will produce 17 ll cubic feet of steam. 

Let us suppose this steam to be enclosed within a cylinder whose 
piston is 1 foot area, or 144 inches ; then the length of the stroke will 
be 1711 — 1; the atmospheric pressure upon this piston will be 
144x14*7; and the units of work upon condensation = 144x14*7 
X 1710=3619128. 


}6. What is the labouring force of a bushel of coals employed in 
this way, supposing that it requires 1 bushel to evaporate 14 cubic feet 
of water ? 

By the last problem the labouring force of 1 bushel will be 14 times 
the work done by 1 cubic foot of water, 

Or, 14x 144 x 14*7 x 1710=50676192. 

17. Many of the Cornwall engines perform a duty of 70,000,d00 
(i. e. the units of works corresponding to 1 bushel of coals) ; required 
the labouring force of 1 lb. of coal ; and the number of miles which 1 lb. 
of coal, employed in such engines, will move its own weight over. 
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Units of work = 70)00 ^| 0 . !^ = 833333*3'; i. e. the number of feet 

1 lb. is moved over ; 

k . 833333' irA .. . 

* . . — - = 160 miles nearly . 

1760x3 * 

1. The section of a stream of water is 3 feet by 2 ; the velocity 20 feet 
]>er minute; the height of the fall 10 feet. Required to determine the 
units of work of the watd*, the modulus being *5. . 

2. How many cubic feet gf water would be raised from a jlepth of 
20 feet by the wheel in the last example, in a day of 10 hours ; assuming 
that the work done is of the work applied to the wheel ? 

3. Find the centre of gravity of three bodies, A, B, C, situated on the 
same right line, whose several weights are respectively 10, 2$, 30 ; and 
the distances between them 4 and 8 feet. 

4. I observe that a stone took 4 seconds in falling from a tower ; re- 
quired its height. 

5. What would be the velocity acquired by a body falling for 5 seconds ? 

6. If a body be projected with a velocity of 96 feet, how high would it 
ascend ? and how long would it take in returning to the ground ? 

7. What velocity must I give to a body, so as to reach the top of a 
tower, whose perpendicular height is 256 feet? 

8. The long arm of a uniform lever is 10 feet, and the short arm 2 feet ; 
the weight of a unit of length 2 lbs. ; what power must be applied so as 
to raise or move a resistance of 4000 lbs. 

9. What weight will a man raise by a common windlass when he 
exerts a force or pressure of 10 stones upon the handle, the lengdFof 
which is 20 inches, and the diameter of the axle 4 inches ? 

10. A man has a roller or axle 6 inches in diameter, and he wishes 
to raise a tub of coals weighing 700 lbs. bv a windlass, whilst he exerts 
a force of 10 stones; it is required to determine what length he must 
make his handle. 

11. A man finding himself able to exert a force of 16 stones upon the 
handle of a windlass 24 inches long, when the diameter of the axle is 4 
inches, what load must be put in the corf? 

12. A railway tram of 50 tons travels at the speed of 20 miles per 
hour ; what is the horse power of the engine, taking the friction as usual ? 

13. Suppose the railway train, in the last example, moves up an incline 
of 1 in 100 at the same rate ; required the horse power. 

14. What would be the cost of transferring a train, its load, &c., as 
in the last example, to the distance of 30 miles, when the engine does 
a duty of 30,000,000, the price of a bushel of coals being 1*. 6 d.? 

15. The area of the piston of a steam engine is 100 square inches, 
the pressure 10 lbs. per square inch, the length of the stroke 10 feet, the 
number of single strokes performed in 1 minute 12 ; required the horse 
powers. 

16. How much water would the engine in the last example pump 
a mine, whose depth is 200 fathoms in the course of a day of 10 

Hours long ? * 

17. How much must the engine in last example be increased in its 
power so as to raise 3,600,000 ? 

18. What time would a cart and horse take to transport 20,000 lbs. 
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weight of eaith to the distance of 6 miles, supposing the horse to travel 
at the rate of 2 miles per hour, when its traction is 150 lbs., anil returns 
with the empty cart 4 miles per hour ; the cart being the third part of the 
gross load, and the friction the 20th part of the gross load. 

19. How long would the horse, in the last example, in removing 
40,000 lbs., taking the friction to be a 40th pait of the gross load? 

20. Required the units of work performed by a railway train of 50 tons 
in moving up an incline of 10 miles long, and having a rise of 1 in 200, 
the friction being as usual 8 lbs. per ton. 

21. A train of 50 tons comes down an inclino’of 1 in 400 with a speed 
( of 40 rfiiles per hour ; required the horse poy'er of the engine. 

22. What would be the cost of joisting and flooring a room 60 feet 
long by 18 broad; the joists are 18 inches apart middle andiqiddle; the 
section of the joists are 9 inches by 3; the rest upon the walls 1 foot; 
at the following prices : timber 2 s. per cubic foot ; laying on joists and 
other expenses 5«. per square (of 100 feet); the flooring at 7$. 6<tf. per 
square yard P 

1. A jet of water, whose section is 1’5 feet, and velocity 10 feet 
per second, impinges upon a suif.ice which takes up all the w'ork ; re- 
quired to determine the horse power in the water ? 

2. Required the horse powers in a jet of steam whose section is 2 
inches, and the velocity at the rate of 800 feet per second ? Supposing 
that the wheel appropriates all the work. 

3. The horse powers of an engine moving a raihvay train is 2 in excess 
ovct the resistance ; the railway train, tender, &c. is 50 tons. How long 
would the engine be in getting up a velocity of 20 miles per hour along 
th&level ? 

4: A perforation is made in the bottom of a cylinder 64 feet high'; the 
section of the perforation is 10 inches in diameter; required the horse 
power the water is capable of performing ? Supposing the w r ater to keep 
the same level. 

5. Required the cost of building the walls of a house, whose length is 
36 feet, breadth 30 feet, perpendicular height from the foundation to the 
caves 21 feet, perpendicular height of gable tops 9 feet, allowing 3?. 4 d. 
per yard upon the whole? 
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FIRST REPORT ON THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
BATTERSEA. 

To the Poor Law Commissioner#. 

Gentlemen, % January 1, 1841. 

The efforts made by your Assistant Commissioners for the im- 
provement of the training’ of pauper children in the rural and metro- 
politan districts, made apparent at a very early period the great difficulty 
of procuring the assistance of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
acquainted with the principles on which the education of this class of 
children ought to be conducted. 

Very little inquiry confirmed what was previously suspected, that the 
number of English schoolmasters acquainted with the organization and 
discipline of elementary schools, and skilful in the application of 
appro\ed methods of instruction, is exceedingly small, and by no means 
on the increase. Successive applications were made to those sources 
from which teachers are usually obtained in England, but these appli- 
cations were almost invariably unsuccessful, for a variety of reasons. 

The teachers trained in the model schools of the metropolitan and 
other societies enter those schools with the expectation of taking charge 
of rural or town day schools. They are not instructed in the manage- 
ment of schools of industry. They are not trained in that regulation 
of the habits of children at meals, in their dormitories, and during 
hours of recreation, which is essential to the success of a school of 
industry for pauper children. Moreover, the period during which they 
receive instruction aud are trained ill the art of teaching in these model 
schools is unfortunately very short. Such schools possess slender funds 
applicable to the maintenance of the candidate teachers. The candi- 
dates, therefore, are maintained by their own meagre resources, or are 
dependent on their friends, in the hope of being able, at the expira- 
tion of a short period, to take charge of a school ; or they are main- 
tained by the patrons or committee of some school, the mastership of 
which they are to assume, and which is probably in course of erection. 
Their attendance on the model school seldom exceeds six months, and 
often does not extend beyond three. But little rellection is necessary 
to prove, that in six months they cannot acquire all the knowledge 
which is desirable either of the principles, the matter, or the art of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

These model schools will ere long be reorganized, with more abun- 
dant resources for the training of the candidate teachers, and doubtless 
the teachers then traiued in them will go forth much better prepared 
for the discharge of their duties than at present. 

The introduction of works of industry, however, forms no part of 
the plan of the improved arrangements hitherto announced, and they 
afford no means of preparing teachers to learn that system of moral 
management which is essential to the success of schools for pauper 
children. 

JjThe training of pauper children in a workhouse or district school 
esmnot be successful unless the teacher be moved by Christian charity 
to the work of rearing in religion and industry the outcast vmd orphan 
children of our rural and city po^ ulation. The difficulty of redeeming 
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by education the mischief wrought in generations of a vicious parent- 
age can be estimated only by those whp know how degenerate these 
children are. 

The pauper children assembled at Norwood, from the garrets, cellars, 
and wretched rooms of alleys and courts in the dense parts of London, 
are often sent thither in a low state ot' destitution, covered only with 
rtigs and vermin 5 often the victims of chronic disease; almost uni- 
versally stunted in their growth; and sometimes emaciated with want. 
The low-browed and inexpressive physiognomy or malign aspect of the 
boys is a true index to the mental darkness, the stubborn tempers, the 
hopeless spirits, and the vicious habits on^hich the master has to 
work. He needs no small support from. Christian faith and charity 
for the successful prosecution of such a labour; and no quality can 
compensate for the want of that spirit of self-sacrifice and tender con- 
cern for the well-being of these children, without which their instruction 
would be anything but a labour of love. A baker, or a shoemaker, or 
.a shop apprentice, or commercial cleik, cannot be expected to be 
imbued with this spirit during a residence of six months in the neigh- 
bourhood of a model school if he has not imbibed it previously at its 
source. 

The men who undertake this work should not set about it in the 
spirit of hirelings, taking the speediest means to procure a maintenance 
with the least amount of trouble. A commercial country will always 
offer irresistible temptations to desett such h profession, to those to 
whom the annual stipend is the chief, if not sole motive to exertion. 
The outcast must remain neglected, if there be no principle, which, 
even in the midst of a commercial people, will enable men to devote 
themselves to this vocation from higher motives than the mere love of 
money. 

Experience of the motives by which the class of schoolmasters now 
plying their trade in this country are commonly actuated, is a graver 
source of want of ‘confidence in their ability to engage in this labour 
than the absence of skill in their profession. A great number of them 
undertake these duties either because they are incapacitated by age or 
, infirmity for any other, or because they have failed in all other attempis 
to procure a livelihood, or because, in the absence of well-qualified 
competitors, the least amount of exeriion and talent enables the most 
* indolent schoolmasters to present average claims on public confidence 
'and support. Rare iudeed are the examples in which skill and prin- 
ciple are combined in the agents employed in this most important 
sphere of national self-government. Other men will not enable you 
to restore the children of vagabonds and criminals to society, purged 
of the taint of their parents* vices, and prepared to perform their duties 
as useful citizens in a humble sphere. . 

The peculiarities of the character and condition of the pauper children 
demand the use of appropriate means for their improvement. The 
general principles on which the education of children of all classes 
should be conducted are doubtless, fundamentally the same ; but for 
each class specific modifications are requisite, not only in the methods, 
but in the matter of instruction. 

. .The discipline, management, and methods of instruction in elemen- 
tary schools fofr the poor, differ widely from those which ought to chfa- 
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racterize schools for the middle or upper classes of society. The 
instruction' of the blind, of the deaf and dumb, Of criminals, of paupers, 
and of children in towns and in rural districts, renders necessary "the 
use of a variety of distinct methods in order to attain the desired end. 

' The peculiarity of the pauper child's condition is, that his parents, 
either from 'nuafortune, or indolence; or vice, have sunk into destitution. 
In many instances children descend from generations of paupiTs. 
They have been born in the worst purlieus of a great city, or in 
the most wretched hovels on the parish waste. They have 'suffered 
privation of every kind. Perhaps they have wandered about the 
country in beggary, octave been taught the arts of petty thieving in 
the tdwns. They have Ir^d with brutal and cruel men and women, 
and have suffered from their capriceand mismanagement. They have 
seen much of vice and wretchedness, and have known neither comfort, 
kindness, nor virtue. ’ j 

If they are sent very young to the workhouse, their entire training 
in religious knowledge, and in all the habits of life, devolves on the 
schoolmaster. If they come under his care at a later petiod, his task 
is difficult in proportion to the vicious propensities he has to encounter. 

The children to whose improvement Pestalozzi devoted his life were 
of a similar class, — equally ignorant, and perhaps equally demoralized, 
in consequence of the internal discords attendant on the revolutionary 
wars, which at the period when his labours commenced had left Switzer- 
land in ruin. 

The class of children which De Fellenberg placed under the charge 
of Yehrli at lloftvyl were in like manner picked up on the roads of 
the canton — they were the outcasts of Berne. * 

These circumstances are among the motives which led us to a careful 
examination of the schools of industry and normal schools of the can- 
tons of Switzerland. These schools are more Or less under the influence 
of the lessons which Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg have taught that 
country. They differ in some important particulars from those which 
exist in England, and the experience of Switzerland in this peculiar 
department of elementary instruction appears pre-eminently worthy of 
attention. 

Those orphan and normal schools of Switzerland which have paid 
the deference due to the lessons of Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg are 
remarkable for the gentleness and simplicity of the intercourse between 
the scholar and his master. The formation of character is always kept 
in mind as the great aim of education* The intelligence is enlightened, 
in order (hat it may inform the conscience, and that the odnscience, 
looking forth through this intelligence, may behold a wider sphere of 
duty, and have at its command a greater capacity for action. * The 
capacity for action is determined by the cultivation of habits appropriate 
to the duties of the station which the emld must occupy.' 

Among the labouring class no habit is more essential to virtuous 
conduct than that of steady and persevering labour. Manual skill 
connects the intelligence with the brute force* with which we are 
endued. The instruction in elementary schools should be so conducted 
as not only to assist the labourer in acquiring mechanical dexterity, but 
in bringing his intelligence to aid the labours of his hands,*i*hether by 
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a knowledge of the principles of form or numbers, oi* of the properties 
of natural objects, and the nature of the phenomena by which his 
labours are likely to be airected. In a commercial country it is pre- 
eminently important to give him such an acquaintance with geography 
as may stimulate enterprize at home, or may tend to swell the stream 
ofcolonization which is daily extending the dominion ffc British com- 
merce and civilization. Labour, which brings the sweat upon the brows, 
requires relaxation, and the child should therefore learn to repose from 
toil among innocent enjoyments, and to avoid those vicious indulgences 
which waste the labourer’s strength, rob h^house 'of comfort, and 
must sooner or later be the source of sorrovJ. There is a dignity in 
the lot of man in every sphere, if it be not cast away. The honour and 
the joy of successful toil should fill the labourer’s songs in his hour of 
repose. From religion man learns that all the artificial distinctions of 
society are as nothing before that God who searchelh the heart. Reli- 
gion therefore raises the labourer to the highest dignity of human 
existence, the knowledge of the will and the enjoyment of the favour 
of God. Instructed by religion, the labourer knows how in daily toil 
he fulfill the duties and satisfies the moral and natural necessities of 
his existence, while the outward garb of mortality is gradually wearing 
off, and th^ spirit preparing for emancipation. 

An education gui’ded by the principles described in this brief sketch, 
appears to us, appropriate to the preparatiou of the outcast and orphan 
children for the great work of a Christian’s life. 

After a tria^ of various expediAts, to which allusion has been made 
in preceding reports, it became apparent that Ihe means of embracing 
within one comprehensive plan the training of the 50,000 pauper child- 
ren now in the workhouses did not exist in this country; and the 
importance of not abandoning these children to the consequences of the 
misfortunes and vices! of their parents grew in proportion to the diffi- 
culties with which theJsubject was encumbered. 

That which seemed /most important was the preparation of a class of 
teachers who would cheerfully devote themselves, and with anxious 
and tender solicitude, (to rear these children, abandoned by all natural 
sympathies, as a wise .'and affectionate parent would prepare them for 
the duties of fife. ' 

To so grave a ta^sk as an attempt to devise the means of training 
these teachers, if/was necessary to bring a patient and humble spirit, 
in order that. the results of experience in this department might be 
examined, and that none that«were useful might be hastily thrown 
asiefc.*' Our examination of the continental schools was undertaken 
with this view. A visit was made to Holland at two successive periods, 
on the last of which .we took one of Dr. Kay’s most experienced 
schoolmasters with us, in order that he might improve himself by an 
examination of the methods, ©^instruction in the Dutch schools, all the 
most remarkable of which were minutely inspected. A visit has been 
paid to Prussia and Saxony, in which several of the chief schools have 
been examined with a similar design. Two visits were paid to Paris, 
in which the normal school at Versailles, the Maison Mere, and Nutri- 
tive of the Brothers of the Order of the Christian Doctrine,and a great 
number of the elementary schools of Paris and the vicinity, were exa- 
mined. The normal school at Dijon was especially recommended to 
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our attention by M. Cousin an3 M. Villemain, and we spent a day in 
that school. Our attention was directed with peculiar interest to the 
schools of Switzerland, In the examination of which we spent several 
weeks uninterruptedly. During this period we daily inspected one or 
more schools, and conversed with the authorities of the^ several cantons, ' 
with the directcws of the normal schools, and with individuals distrn^ 
guished by theirHcnowledge of the'rcience of elementary instruction. 
Tlie occasional leave of absence from our home duties which you have 
kindly granted us in the last three years respectively, was mainly soli- 
cited with the view, aneLdevoted to the purpose, of examining the 
method of instruction aao^ed in the schools for the poorer classes oil 
the continent. * 

This report is not intended to convey to you the results of our 
inquiries. It may suffice to describe the chief places visited, and the 
objects to which our attention was directed, in order that Jou may 
know the sources whence we have derived the information by which 
our subsequent labours have been guided. We entered Switzerland by 
the Jura, descending at Geneva, and, having obtained the sanction of 
the authorities, were accompanied by some members of the council in 
our visit to the schools of the town and neighbourhood. Thence we 
proceeded to the Canton de Vaud, inspecting certain rural schools, and 
the schools of the towns on the borders of thedake, on our way to 
Lausanne. Here we spent two days in company with M. Gauthey, 
the director of the normal school of the canton, whose valuable report 
has been translated by Sir John Boileau, our fellow-traveller in this 
pait of our journey. 

At Lausanne we attended the lectures, and examined the classes in 
the normal school and the town schools, and enjoyed much useful and 
instructive conversation with M. Gauthey, who appeared eminently well 
qualified for his important labours. 

At Fribourg we spent some time in the convent of the Capuchin 
friars, where we found the venerable Pere Girard officiating at a reli- 
gious festival, but lie belongs to the Dominican order. The Pere 
Girard has a European reputation among those who have laboured to 
raise the elementary instruction of the poorer classes, consequent on his 
pious labours among the poor of Fribourg; and the success of his 
schools appeared to us chiefly attributable,. — first, to the skill and assi- 
duity with which the monitors had been instructed in the evening by 
the father and his assistants, by which they had been raised to the level 
of the pupil teachers of Holland ; and secondly, to the skilful manner 
in which Pere Girard and his assistants had infused a moral lesson into 
every incident of the instruction, and lmd bent the whole force of their 
minds to the formation of the characters of the children. It was, at 
the period of our visit, the intention of Pere Girard to publish a series 
of works of elementary instruction at Parte, for which we have since 
waited in vain. 

At Berne we spent much time in conversation with M. De Fellen- 
heig, at Hofwyl. We visited his great establishment for education 
there, as well as the normal school at Munchen Buchsee, in which visit 
weAere accompanied by M. De Fellenberg. What we learned from 
the conversation of this patriotic and high-minded man we cannot find 
space here to say. Ilis words are better read in the establishments 

* * O v 
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which he has founded, and which he superintends, and in the Influence 
which his example and hte precepts have had on the rest oF Switzer- 
land, and on other parts of Europe. The town schools of Berne and 
other parts of the canton merited, and received, our attention. 

At Lucerne we carefully examined the normal and orphan schools. 
Thence we proceeded through Schweitz, with the mention of visiting 
the colony of the Linth, <in Glams, but failed, front the state of the 
mountain roads. Crossing the lake of Zuricli at Rapperschwyl, we 
successively visited St. Gall and Appenzell, examining some of the 
most interesting orphan schools in the iryfantaini, particularly one 
kept by a' pupil of De Felleuberg at TeulT/i, the normal school at Gais 
(Kruisi, the director of which is a pupil df Pestalozzi), and the orphan 
school of M. Zeltveger at Appenzell. 

Descending from the mountains, we crossed the lake to Constance, 
where we found Vehrli, who had many years conducted the poor school 
of De Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, now in charge of the normal school of 
the canton ofThurgovia, in a large mansion once connected tfith the 
convent of Kruitzlingen. Here we spent two days in constant commu- 
nication with Vehrli and his pupils, in the examination of his classes ; 
and deriving from him much information respecting his labours. From 
Constance we travelled to Zurich, where we carefully examined the 
normal and model Sfchools, both at that time considerably shaken by the 
recent revolution. 

At Lenzburg we had much useful conversation with the director of 
the normal school of the canton of Aargovia; thence we travelled to 
Basle, where we \isited the orphan house of the town, and also that at 
Beuirgen, as well as other schools of repute. 

We have ventured to give this sketch of our journey in Switzerland 
as some apology for the strength of the opinion we have formed on the 
necessity which exists for the establishment of a training school for 
the teachers of pauper children in this country. Our inquiries were 
not confined to this object ; but both here, at Paris, in Holland, and in 
Germany, we bought every book which we thought might be useful in 
our future labours; and in every canton we were careful to collect all 
the laws relating to education, the regulations of the normal and ele- 
mentary schools, and the by-laws by which these institutions were 
governed. An abstract of these laws would form a most useful con- 
tribution to the literature of this country, which is well prepared to 
regard with respect the institutions of the free Protestant states of 
Switzerland. 

In the orphan schools wtfieh have emanated from Pestalozzi and 
De Fellenberg, we found the type which has assisted us in our subse- 
quent labours. In walking with M. De Fellenberg through Ilofwyl, 
we listened to the precepts which we think most applicable to the 
education of the pauper class. In the normal school of the canton of 
Thurgovia, and in the orphan schools of St. Gall and Appenzell, we 
found the development of those principles so far successful as to assure 
us pf their practical utility. 

The normal school at Kruitzlingen is in the summer palace ofc the 
former abbot of the convent of that name, on the shore of the Lakh of 
Constance, about one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are 
sent thitfier, from the several communes of the canton, to be trained 
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three years by Vehrli, before they take charge of the communal schools. 
Their expenses are borne in part by the commune, and partly' by the 
council of the canton. We found 90 young men, apparently from 18 
to 24 or 26 years of age, in the school. Vehrli welcomed us with 
frankness and simplicity, which at once won our confidence. We 
joined him at n\ frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, which were 
coarse, and said, “ I am a peasant’s son. I wish to be no other than 
I am, the teacher of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to 
my meal : it is coarse aad homely, but it is offered cordially.” 

We sat down with hiring 44 These potatoes,” he said, 44 are our own. 
We won them from the eartb, and therefore we need no dainties, for 
onr appetite is gained by labour, and the fruit of our toil is always 
savoury.” This introduced the subject of industry. He told us all 
the pupils of the normal school laboured daily some hours iitTa garden 
of several acres attached to the house, and that they performed all the 
domestic duty of the household. When we walked out with Vehrli, 
we found them in the garden digging, and carrying on other garden 
operations, with great assiduity. Others were sawing wood into logs, 
and chopping it into billets in the court-yard. Some brought in sacks 
of potatoes on their back, or baskets of recently gathered vegetables. 
Others laboured in the domestic duties of the household. 

After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door labours 
terminated, and they returned in an orderly manner, with all their im- 
plements, to the court-yard, where having deposited them, thrown off 
their frocks, and washed, they re-assembled in their respective class- 
rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathe- 
matics, proving that they were well-grounded in the elementary parts 
of that science. We saw them drawing from models with considerable 
skill and precision, and heard them instructed in the laws of perspective. 
We listened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and to instruction 
in the geography of Europe. We were informed that their instruction 
extended to the language of the canton, its construction and grammar, 
and especially to the history of Switzerland ; arithmetic; mensuration; 
such a knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as might enable 
them to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechanical 
forces ; some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continual 
lessons in pedagogy, or the theory of the art of teaching, which they 
practised in the neighbouring village school. We were assured that 
their instruction in the Holy Scriptures, tfnd other religious knowledge, 
was a constant subject of solicitude.* 

The following extract from Vehrli’s address at the first examination 
of the pupils, in 1837, will best explain the spirit that governs the 
seminary, and the attention paid there to what we believe has been too 
often neglected in this country — the education of the heart and feelings, 
as distiuct from the cultivation of the intellect, it may appear strange 
to Englisfi habits to assign so prominent a place in an educational 
instil ution to the following points, but the indication here given of the 
sup/dor care bestowed in the formation of the character to what is 
given to the acquisition of knowledge, forms in our view the chief 

* See table of the course of instruction in Appendix. 
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charm and merit iu this aud several other Swiss seminaries, and is 
what we have laboured to irngpess on the institution we have founded. 
To those who can enter into its spirit, the following extract will not 
appear tinctured with too sanguine views : — 

ft The course of life in this seminaiy is threefold. * p 

“ 1st. — Life in the home circle, or family Life. r 

** 2nd. — Life in the school-room. 

“ 3rd. — Life beyond the walls in the cultivation of the soil.' 

“ I place the family life first, for here the truest education is imparted ; here the 
future teacher can best receive that cultivation of thef,‘:naracter and feelings which 
will fit him to direct those, who are intrusted to hisffare, in the ways of piety and 
truth. r ‘ 

“ A well-arranged family circle is the place where each member, by participating 
in the other’s joys and horrows, pleasures and misfortunes, by teaching, advice, 
consolation, and example, is inspired with sentiments of single-mindedness, of 
chanty, of mutual confidence, of noble thoughts, of high feelings, ami of virtue. 

* In such a circle can a true religious sense take the firmest and the deepest root. 
Here it is that the principles of Christian feeling can best be laid, where opportunity 
is continually given for the exercise of affection and charity, which aie the first 
virtues that should distinguish a teacher's mind. Here it is that kindness and 
earnestness can most surely form the young members to be good and intelligent 
men, and that each is mo^t willing to learn and receive an impress from his fellow. 
He who is brought up in such a circle, who thus recognizes all his fellow-men as 
brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, treats all his race as one 
family, loves them, and God their Father above all, how richly does such a one 
scatter blessings around! What earnestness does he show in all his doings and 
conduct, what devotion especially does he display in the business of a teacher! 
How differently from him does that master enter aud leave his school whose feelings 
are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never beats in unison with the joys of 
family life. * 

“ Where is such a teacher as 1 have described most pleasantly occupied ? In his 
school amongst his children, with them in the house of God, or in the family circle, 
and wherever he can be giving or receiving instruction. A great man has ex- 
pressed, perhaps too strongly, * I never wish to see a teacher who cannot sing.’ 
With more reason I would maintain, that a teacher to whom a sense of the pleasures 
of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who fails to recognize in it a well-grounded 
religious influence, should never enter a 8chool-room. ,, 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the 
first day, we stood for a few minutes with Vehrli in the court-yard by 
the shore of the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, 
and the evening being tranquil aud warm, the windows were thrown 
up, and we shortly afterwards heard them sing iu excellent harmony. 
As soon as this song had ceased, we sent a message to request another, 
with which we had become familiar in our visits to the Swiss schools ; 
and thus, iu succession, we called for song after song of Nageli, ima- 
gining that we were only directing them at their usual hour of instruc- 
tion in vocal music. There was a gijeat charm in this simple but 
excellent harmony. When we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli 
invited us to ascend into the room where the pupils were assembled. 
We followed him, and on entering the apartment great was our surprise 
to discover the whole school, during the period we had listened, had 
been checking with songs their evening employment of peeling potatoes, 
and cutting the stalks from the green vegetables and beaus which they 
had gathered in the garden. As wc stood there they renewed I heir 
choruses till prayers were announced. Supper had been previously 
taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking about the apartment, con- 
versec^with them familiarly on the occurrences of the day, mingling 
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with his conversation such friendly admonition as sprang from the in- 
cidents, and then, lifting his hands, he recommended them to the 
protection of heaven, and dismissed them to rest. 

We spent two days with great interest in this establishment. Vehrli 
had ever on his lips, “ We are peasants* sons ; we would not be igno- 
rant of our (lodes, but God forbid that knowledge should make us 
despise the simplicity of our lives. The earth is our mother, and we 
gather our food frdh^ier breast, but while we peasants labour for our 
daily food we may l<%yj many lessons from our mother earth. There 
is no knowledge in boolc&Jike an immediate converse with nature, and 
those that dig the soil hav^pearest communion with her. Believe me, 
or believe me not, this is the thought that can make a peasant’s life 
sweet, and his toil a luxury. I know it, for see my hands are horny 
with toil. The lot of men is very equal, and wisdom consists in the 
discovery of the truth that what is without is not the source of sorrow, 
but that which is within. A peasant may be happier than a prince if 
his conscience be pure before God, and he learn not only contentment 
but joy in the life of labour which is to prepare him for the life of 
heaven.” 

This was the theme always on Vehrli’s lips. Expressed with more or 
less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly un- 
derstood, was no misfortune. He regarded it as a sphere of human 
exertion and human trial, preparatory to the change of existence, but 
offering its own sources of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. u We 
are all equal,” he said, “ before God ; why should the spn of a peasant 
envy a prince, or the lily an oak • are they not both God’s creatures ?” 

Wc were greatly charmed in this school by the union of compara- 
tively high intellectual attainments among the scholars with the utmost 
simplicity of lift*, and cheerfulness in the humblest menial labour. 
Their food was of the coarsest character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, 
soups, and very brown bread. They rose between four and five, took 
three meals in the day, the last about six, and retired to rest at nine. 
They seemed happy in their lot. 

Some of the other normal schools of Switzerland are remarkable for 
the same simplicity in their domestic arrangements, though the students 
exceed in their intellectual attainments all notions prevalent in England 
of what should be taught in such schools. Thus in the normal school 
of the canton of Berne the pupils worked in the fields during eight 
hours of the day, and spent the rest in intellectual labour. They were 
clad in the coarsest dresses of the peasantry, wore wooden shoes, and 
were without stockings. Their intellectual attainments, however, 
would have enabled them to put to shame the masters of most of our 
best elementary schools. 

Such men, we felt assured, would go forth cheerfully to their humble 
village homes to spread the doctrine which Vehrli taught of peace and 
contentment in virtuous exertion ; and men similarly trained appeared 
to us be^t fitted for the laboiH* of reclaiming the pauper youth of Eng- 
land to the virtues, and restoring them to the happiness of her test 
insjfructed peasantry. 

We therefore cherished the hope that on this plan a normal school 
might be founded for the training of the teachers, to whom the schools 
for pauper children might be usefully committed.. The period' Seemed 
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to be unpropitious for any public proposals on this subject. We were 
anxious that a work of such importance should be undertaken by the 
authorities most competent to carry it into execution successfully, and 
we painfully felt how inadequate our own resources and experience 
were for the management of such an experiment; but after various in- 
quiries, which were attended with few encouraging ros/its, we thought 
that as a last resort we should not incur the charge rf presumption, if, 
in private and unaided, we endeavoured to work <y;t the first steps of 
the establishment of an institution for the trairMig of teachers, which 
we hoped might afterwards be entrusted to j^uler hands. We deter- 
mined therefore to devote a certain portir.i of our own means to this 
object, believing that when the scheme of the institution was sufficiently 
mature to enable us to speak of results rather than of anticipations, 
the well-being of 50,000 pauper children would plead its own cause 
with the Government and the public, so as to secure the future pros- 
perity of the establishment. 

The task proposed was, to reconcile a simplicity of life not remote 
from the habits of the humbler classes with such proficiency in intel- 
lectual attainments, such a knowledge of method, and such skill in the 
art of teaching, as would enable the pupils selected to become efficient 
masters of elementary schools. We hoped to inspire them with a large 
sympathy for their own class. To implant in their minds the thought 
that their chief honour would be to aid in rescuing that class from the 
misery of ignorance and its attendant \ices. To wean them irom the 
influence of that personal competition in a commercial society which 
leads to sordid aims. To place before them the unsatisfied want of the 
uneasy and distressed multitude, and to breathe into them the charity 
which seeks to heal its mental and moral diseases. 

We were led to select premises at Battersea chiefly on account of 
the very frank and .cordial welcome with which the suggestion of our 
plans was received by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, the vicar of 
Battersea. Mr. Eden offered the use of his village schools in aid*of 
the training school, as the sphere in which the pupils might obtain a 
practical acquaintance with the art of instruction. He also undertook 
to superintend the training school in all that related to religion. 

We, therefore, chose a spacious manor-house close to the Thames, 
surrounded by a garden of five acres. This house was altered and 
divided so as to afford a good separate residence to Dr. Kay,* who 
undertook to superintend the progress of the establishment for a limited 
period, within which it was hoped that the principles on which the 
training school was to be conducted would be so far developed as to be 
in course of prosperous execution, and not likely to perish by being 
confided to other hands. 

In the month of January, 1840, the class-rooms were fitted up with 
desks on the plan described in the minutes of the Committee of 
Council, and we furnished the school-house. About the beginning of 
February some boys were removed fro*i the School of Industry at 
Norwood, whose conduct had given us confidence in their characters, 
and who had made a certain proficiency in the elementary instruction 
of that school. 1 

* which he pays half the rent and taxes, in addition to his share of the ex- 
penses of the school. 
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These boys were chiefly orphans, of little more than 13 years of 
age, intended to form a class of apprentices. These apprentices would 
be bound from the age of 14 to that of 21, to pursue, under the guid- 
ance and direction* of the Poor Law Commission, the vocatiou of 
assistant teachers in elementary schools. For this purpose they were 
to receive instruction at least three years in the training school, and to 
be employed as pkjpil teachers for two years at least in the Battersea 
village school dun nj^hree hours of every day. 

At the termination this probationary period (if they were able 
satisfactorily to pass a certain examination), they were to receive a cer- 
tificate, of which mention wU be made hereafter, and to be employed 
as assistant teachers under tub guidance of experienced and well-con- 
ducted masters, in some of the schools of industry for pauper children. 
They were at this period to be rewarded with a certain remuneration, 
increasing from. year to year, and secured to them by the form of the 
indenture. 

If they were unable to satisfy the examiners of their proficiency in 
every department of elementary instruction, and thus failed in obtaining 
their certificate, they would continue to receive instruction at Battersea 
until they had acquired the requisite accomplishments. 

Tlte number of pupil teachers of this class has been gradually in- 
creased, during the period which has since elapsed, to 24. But it 
seemed essential to the success of the school that the numbers should 
increase slowly. Its existence was disclosed only to the immediate 
circles of our acquaintance, by whom some boys were sent to the school, 
besides those whom we supported at our own expense. For the 
clothing, board and lodging, and education of each of these boys, who 
were confided to our care by certain of our friends, we consented to 
receive 20/. per annum towards the general expenses of the schools. 
Pupil teachers have been placed in the establishment by the Bishop of 
Durham, the Karl of Chichester, Lady Noel Byron, Frederick Walpole 
Keppel, Esq., the Board of Guardians of the Kingston Union, R. W. 
Blencowe, Esq., and our colleagues, Edward Senior and Edward 
Tuisleton, and II. W. Parker, Esqrs. 

Besides the class of pupil teachers, we consented to receive young 
men, to remain at least one year in the establishment, either recom- 
mended by our personal friends, or to be trained lor the schools of 
gentlemen with whom we were acquainted. These young men have 
generally been from 20 to ilO years of age. We have admitted some on 
the recommendation of Lady George Murray, Lady Noel Byron, the 
Kail of Radnor, the Rev. Mr. Hoskins, of Canterbury; the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Holbrook, in Suffolk; Leonard Homer, Esq. 

The course of instruction, and the nature of the discipline adopted 
for the training of these young men, will be described in detail. This 
class now amounts to nine, a number accumulated only by very gradual 
accessions, as we were by no means desirous to attract many students 
until our plans were more mature, and the instruments of our labour 
were tried and approved. 

l^ie subjects gf instruction were divided, in the first instance, into 
two departments, which will be described in this Report ; and over each 
°i these departments a tutor was placed. Mr. Horne arrived at the 
opening of the school, and Mr. Tate, on the 22nd of March, 1840. 
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The domestic arrangements were conducted with great simplicity, 
because it was desirable that the pupils should be prepared for a life of 
self-denial. A sphere of great usefulness might require the labours of 
a tnan ready to live among the peasantry on their own level — to mingle 
with them in their habitations — to partake their frugal or even coarse 
meals — and to seem their equal only, though their inductor and guide. 
It was desirable, therefore, that the diet^ should bn as frugal as was 
consistent with constant activity of mind, and Wine hours of steady 
and vigorous labour, and that it should not mrfnper the appetite by its 
quality or its variety. /%' 

A schoolmaster might settle in a situation in which a school-house 
only was provided. Prudence might dictate that he should not marry, 
and then his domestic comfort would depend on himself. 

No servants, therefore, were provided, with the exception of a matron, 
who acted os cook. The whole household-work was committed to the 
charge of the boys and young men ; and for this purpose the duties 
of each were appointed every fortnight, in order that they might be 
equally shared by all. The young men above 20 vears of age did not 
aid in the scouring of the floors and stairs, nor clean the shoes, grates, 
and vards, nor assist in the serving and waiting at meals, the prepara- 
tion of vegetables and other garden-stuff for the cook. But the making 
of beds and all other domestic duty was a common lot; and the young 
men acted as superintendents of the other work. 

This was performed with cheerfulness, though it was some time before 
the requisite skill was attained; and perfect order and cleanliness have 
been found among the habits most difficult to secure. 'The pupils and 
students were carefully informed, that these arrangements were intended 
to prepare them for the discharge of serious duties in a humble sphere, 
and to nerve their minds for the trials and vicissitudes of life. 

The masters partook the same diet as the pupils, sitting in the centre 
of the room, and assisting in the carving. They encouraged familiar 
conversation (avoiding the extremes of levity or seriousness) at^the 
meals, but on equal terms with their scholars, with the exception only of 
the respect involuntarily paid them. 

After a short time a cow was bought, and committed to the charge 
of one of the elder hoys. Three pigs were afterwards added to the 
stock, then three goats, and subsequently, poultry, and a second cow. 
These animals were all fed and tended, and the cows were daily milked 
by the pupil teachers. It seemed important that they should learn to 
tend animals with care and gentleness ; that they should understand 
the hahits and the mode of managing these particular animals, because 
the schoolmaster in a rural parish often has a common or forest-right of 
pasture for his cow, and a forest-run for his pig or goat, and might 
thus, with a little skill, be provided with the means of healthful occu- 
pation in his hours of leisure, and of providing for the comfort of his 
family. . 

Moreover, such employments were deemed important, as giving the 
pupils, by actual experience, settle knowledge of a peasant’s life, and, 
therefore, truer and closer sympathy with his lot. They would bet able 
to render their teaching insti uctive, by adapting it to the actual condition 
and associations of those to whom it would be addressed. They^ would 
be in less danger of despising the labourer’s daily toil in comparison 
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with intellectual pursuits, and of being led by their own attainments to 
form a false estimate of their position in relation to the class to which 
they belonged, and which they were destined to instruct. The teacher 
of the peasant’s child occupies, as it were, the father’s place, in the per- 
formance of duties from which the father is separated by his daily toil, 
and unhopjMy, at present, by his want of knowledge and skill. But the 
schoolmastenaught to be prepared in thought and feeling to do the 
peasant-fatherSSuty, by having sentiments in common with him, and 
among these an nHoest pride in the labour of his hands, in his strength, 
his manual skill, hi^robust health, and the manly vigour of his body 
and mind. 1 V 

The garden, on the arrival of our pupil teachers, was a wilderness 
of rubbish, withered grass, and weeds. Our first attention was directed 
to labours which were to insure the health of the students and pupil 
teachers, to invigorate their bodies, and make them strong and cheer- 
ful men. This was a matter of no mean importance. Many of the 
young men came to the school altogether unfitted for any common 
bodily exertion. Some, either from previous habits of inactivity, or 
from having followed some closely sedentary employment, were exceed- 
ingly weak. Slight labour in the garden produced profuse perspiration 
and exhaustion, or muscular cramps, pains, and even inflammation of 
the muscles of the chest. In two or three instances, the first attempt 
to labour in the garden (though cautiously commenced) brought on 
some slight febrile action, which confined the sufferer to the house for 
a day or two. Exposure to the weather was at first attended with colds 
or slight rheumatic attacks. In short, the young men were nearly all 
unaccustomed to any invigorating bodily exercise, and their first at- 
tempts to work required a certain period of transition, in which some 
caution was requisite. ' 

At first, lour hours were devoted every day to labour in the garden. 
The whole school rose at half-past five. The household-work occupied 
the pupil teachers altogether, and the students partially, till a quarter 
to seven o’clock. At a quarter to seven, they marched into the garden, 
and worked till a quarter to eight, when they were summoned to 
prayers. They then marched to the tool-house, deposited their imple- 
ments, washed, and assembled at prayers at eight o’clock. At half- 
past eight they breakfasted. From nine to twelve they were in school. 
They worked at the garden from twelve to one, when they dined. 
They resumed their labour in the garden at two, and returned to their 
classes at three, where they were engaged till five, when they worked 
another hour in the garden. At six they supped, and spent from seven 
to nine in their classes. *At nine, evening prayers were read, and im- 
mediately afterwards they retired to rest. The subject of the routine 
of study and labour will be spoken of hereafter, and subsequent altera- 
tions described ; and the periods of labour and study are here briefly 
related in reference only to the earliest period of our proceedings. 

The garden (it has been said) was a wilderness of weeds. The first 
£are of the masters was, that it should be regularly trenched over its 
whole surface ; and as the loam was rich and deep, the weeds were 
buried under threo feet of soil. This trenching required vigorous exer- 
tion, as the soil had not been disturbed to that depth for oj&ny years. 
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The teachers laboured iu the treuches, and we occasionally joined. 
The work* therefore* gradually restored order. As the weeds disap- 
peared, the ground was sown with such garden seeds as would yield the 
most abundant and useful crop for the household consumption. Atten- 
tion was this year confined to the most obvious necessities, because the 
state of the ground required so much labour, that little tjune could be 
bestowed in providing a variety of garden-stuff as a nicy's of instruct- 
ing the pupils in horticulture. The ground, it was ejected, would be 
reclaimed before the ensuing spring; and at that ntuod more compre- 
hensive and systematic instruction in gardening y\is to commence. 

During the past year, however, the garden bjs yielded almost all the 
vegetables and a very abundant supply of fruK for the use of the school. 
As the year advanced, the crops were gathered and followed by others, 
cabbages and turnips succeeding the potatoes and peas; and where a 
large crop of mangel-wurzel had been grown for the cows, a green crop 
was sown for their consumption in the spring. The disturbance of the 
soil to so great a depth appeared to have the most beneficial influence 
on the trees. They bent under a load of fruit, by which the houghs of 
some were broken ere we were aware, and other boughs had to be dis- 
encumbered and propped for their preservation. 

Iu these labours the pupils and students rapidly gained strength. 
They almost all soon wore the hue of health. Their food was frugal, 
and they returned to it with appetites which were not easily satisfied. 
The most delicate soon lost all their ailments. One young man on his 
arrival was affected with a rheumatic inflammation of the joints, 
attended with signs of feebleness of constitution, which created some 
apprehension that this chronic inflammation would incapacitate him. 
Some perseverance enabled him to work in the garden, and the gym- 
nastic exercises and drill, introduced at a later period, restored him to 
great muscular vigour. Another had been a tailor, and probably had 
seldom quitted hisj shopboard. His first attempts at labour in the 
garden occasioned inflammation of the muscles of the chest, and severe 
muscular pains all /over the body, attended with much nervous agitation. 
These symptoms^aisappeared in about a week or ten da\s, after which 
he resumed hi<y work in some light occupations, and by degrees became 
inured to the toore severe, until, alter some time, he was the most 
expert and vigorous athlete in the gymnastic exercises. 

The gpimastic frame and the horizontal and parallel bars were not 
erected until the constitutional and muscular powers of the pupils and 
sti^Aents had been invigorated by labour. Alter a few months' daily 
Work in the garden, the drill was substituted for garden wmrk during 
one hour daily. The marching exercise and extension movements were 
practised for several weeks; then the gymnastic apparatus was erected, 
and the drill and gymnastic exercises succeeded each other on alternate 
evenings. The knowledge of the marching exercise is very useful in 
enabling a teacher to secure precision and order in the movements of 
the classes or of his entire school, and to pay a due regard to the car- 
riage of €>ach c{tild. A slouching gait is, at least, a sign of vulgurity, if 
it be not a proof of careless habits — of an inattention to the decencieq 
and proprieties of life, which in other matters occasion discomfort in 
the labourer's household. Habits of cleanliness, punctuality, and 
promptitude are not veiy compatible with indolence, nor witfi that care** 
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less lounging which frequently squanders not only the labourer’s time, 
but his means, and leads his awkward steps to the village tavern. In 
giving the child an erect and manly gait, a firm and regular step, pre- 
cision and rapidity in his movements** promptitude in obedience to 
commands, and particularly neatness in his apparel and person, we are 
insensibly laying the foundation of moral habits, most intimately con- 
nected with tnte personal comfort, and the happiness of the fbture la- 
bourer’s family. vM[e are giving a practical moral lesson, perhffps more 
powerful than the plteeepts which are inculcated by words. Those who 
are accustomed to th^management of large schools know of how much 
importance such lessonsSore to the establishment of that order and 
quiet which is the characteristic of the Dutch schools, and which is 
essential to great “success in large schools. A notion is prevalent in 
some of our English schools that a considerable noise is unavoidable, 
and some teachers. are understood to regard the noise as so favourable 
a sign of the activity of the school, as even to assert, that the greater 
the noise the greater the intellectual progress of the scholars. The in- 
tellectual activity of the best Dutch schools is quite as great as that of 
any school in this country, and their average merit ^exceedingly 
greater than that of the town schools of England ; but a visitor seldom 
finds in a school of 700 children more than twelve persons speaking 
in tlie room at the same time, and those twelve persons are each speak- 
ing in a natural tone, and are distinctly heard. Such results do not 
depend solely or chiefly on the discipline of the drill-master, hut they 
arise, in fact, from that minute attention to all the details of school 
organization which secures the greutest amount of attention from the 
pupil, with the least amount of disturbance to hil fellows. In the 
result, however, attention to the posture and to the movements of the 
children is by no means an unimportant element. 

The training of the pupil teachers and students in the marching 
exercises had not, therefore, reference solely to their own habits and 
health— to their own love of order, cleanliness, and propriety, but to 
the influence of the formation of such habits in them on their future 
scholars. Neither was it deemed an unimportant element of the disci- 
pline and organization of schools to enable the master to detect at a 
glance the cause of any disorder in inconvenient postures and ill-timed 
and inappropriate motions, which it is a part of the duty of an expe- 
rienced muster to control by a sign. 

The gymnastic exercises were intended, in like manner, to prepare 
tlie teachers to superintend the exercises and amusements of the school 
playground ; — to instruct the children systematically in those graduated 
trials of strength, activity, and adroitness, by which the muscles are 
developed, and the frame is prepared for sustaining prolonged or sudden 
efforts. The playground of the school is so important a means of 
separating the children from the vicious companions aud evil example 
of the street or lane, aud of prolongiug v the moral influence of the 
master over the habits and thoughts of his scholars, that expedients 
which increase its attractions are important, ami especially those which 
enable the master to mingle with his scholars usefully aud cheerfully. 
The schools of the Canton de Vaud are generally furnished with the 
proper apparatus for this purpose, and we frequently observed it iu 
France aud Germany. 
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The pupil teachers and students soon acquired considerable skill in 
these exercises. Their practice was interrupted by the equinoctial rains, 
but resumed as soon as the frost brought with it more settled weather, 
and will be steadily pursued. * * 

The physical training of our charge was not confined to these labours 
and exercises. Occasionally Dr. Kay accompanied them/l long walking 
excursions into the country, in which they spent the who 1 ? day in visiting 
some distant school of remarkable building conne^ed with historical 
associations, or some scene replete with other for*js of instruction. In 
those excursions their habits of observation weprcultivated, their atten- 
tion w r as directed to what was most remar^ole, and to such facts and 
objects as might have escaped observation from their comparative ob- 
scurity. Their strength was taxed by the length of the excursion, as 
far as was deemed prudent; and after their return home they weie re- 
queued to write an account of what they had seen, in order to atford 
evidence of the uature of the impressions which the excursion had pro- 
duced. 

^ Such ex^prsions usefully interrupted the ordinary routine of the 
school, and afforded a pleasing variety in the intercourse between our- 
selves and the teachers and pupils. They spurred the physical activity 
ofHhe students, and taught them habits of endurance, as they seldom 
returned without being considerably fatigued. 

Such excursions are common to the best normal schools of Switzer- 
land. It is very evident to the educators of Switzerland that to neglect 
to take their pupils forth to read the great truths left on record on every 
side of them m the extraordinary features of that country, would betray an 
indifference to nature, and to its influence on the development of the 
human intelligence, proving that the educator had most limited views 
of his ft mission, and of the means by which its high purposes were to 
be accomplished. 

The great natural records of Switzerland, and its historical recollec- 
tions, abound with subjects for instructive commentary, of which the 
professors of the fiovmal schools avail themselves in their autumnal 
excursions with their pupils. The natural features of the country ; its 
drainage, soils, agriculture; the causes which have affected the settle- 
ment of its inhabitants and its institutions ; the circumstances which 
have assisted in the formation of the national character, and have thus 
made the history of their country, are more clearly apprehended by 
lessons gathered in the presence of facts typical of other facts scattered 
over hill and valley. England is so rich in historical recollections, and 
in the monuments by which the former periods of her history are linked 
with the present time, that it would seem to be a not unimportant duty 
of the educator to avail himself of such facts as lie within the range of 
his observation, in order that the historical knowledge of his scholar 
may be associated with these records, marking the progress of civiliza- 
tion in his native country. Few schools are placed beyond the reach of 
such means of instruction. Where they do not exist, the country must 
present somqppatural features worthy of being perused. These should 
not be neglected. In book-learning there is always a danger that tl e 
thing signified may not be discerned through the sign. The child may 
acquiie woids instead of thoughts. To have a clear and earnest con- 
viction of the reality qf the things signified, the object of the child’s 
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instruction should as frequently as possible be- brought under its eye. 
Thus, Pestalozzi was careful to devise'les*ons on objects in which, by 
actual contact with the sense, the* children- wqre led to discern qualities 
which they afterwards described in words. Such lessons have no 
meaning to persons who are satisfied wi ^instruction by rote. But we 
contend that V is important to a right moral state of the intelligence 
that the child\jiould have a clear perception and vivid conviction of 
every fact presenredto its mind. We are of opinion that to extend the 
province of faith an\jmplicit unreasoning obedience to those subjects 
which are the proper objects on which the perceptive faculties ought to 
be exercised, and on whiSh the reason should be employed, is to under- 
mine the basis of an unwjwering faith in Revelation, by provoking the 
rebellion of the human spirit against authority in matters in which 
reason is free. f 

To the young, the truth (bare before the sight, palpable to th& touch, 
embodied iin forms which the senses realize) has a charm which no 
mere words can convey, until they are recognized as the sign of the 
truth, which the mind comprehends. In all that relates t%the e:$terdal 
phenomena of the world, the best book is nature, with an intelligent 
interpreter. What concerns the social state of man may be best appre- 
hended after lessons in the fields, the ruins, the mansions, and the 
streets within the range of the school. Lessons on the individual 
objects prepare the mind for generalizations, and for the exercise of faith 
in its proper province. Elementary schools, in which word teaching 
only exists, do not produce earnest and truthful men. The practice, 
prevalent in certain parts of the Highlands and Wales, of teaching the 
children to read English books, though they understand nothing of the 
English language, is about as reasonable as the ordinary mode of 
teaching by rote, either matters which the children do not understand, 
or which they do not receive with a lively conviction of their truth. 
The master who neglects opportunities of satisfying the intelligence of 
his pupil on anything that can be made obvious to the sense, must be 
content to find that when his lessons rise to abstractions he will be 
gazed upon by vacant faces. The mind will refuse a lively confidence 
in general truths, when it has not been convinced of the existence of the 
particular facts fiom which they are derived. From a master, accus- 
tomed to regard himself as the interpreter of nature : as the engrafter 
of thoughts and not of words, and who is endeavouring to form the 
character of his pupils by inspiring them with an earnest love for 
truth, the pupils will gladly take much upon authority with a lively 
confidence. From the rote teacher ihey take nothing but words ; he 
gains no confidence ; it is difficult to love him, because it is not obvious 
what good he communicates ; it is difficult to trust him, because he 
asks belief when he takes no pains to inspire conviction. What rever- 
ence can attach to a man teaching r a Highland child to read English 
words, which are unmeaning sounds to him ? 

The excursions of the directors of the Swiss normal schools also 
serve the purpose of breaking for a time an almost conventual seclu- 
sion, which forms a characteristic of establishments in which the edu- 
cation of the habits, as well as the instruction of the intelligence, is kept 
in view. These excursions in Switzerland extend to several days, and 
even longer, in schools of the more wealthy classes. The pupils are 
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thus thrown in contact with actual society; theft resources are taxed by 
the incidents of each day ; their moral qualities are somewhat tried, and 
they obtain a glimpse of the perspective of their future life. It is not 
only important in this way to know what the condition of society is 
before the pupil is required to enter it, but it is also necessary to keep 
constantly before his eye the end and aim of educatijM — that it is a 
preparation for the duties of his future life, and to m<rerstand in what 
respect each department of his studies is adapt^ to prepare him for 
the actual performance of those duties. For eatf* class of society there 
is an appropriate education. The normal schools of Switzerland are 
founded on this principle. None are admired who are not devoted to 
the vocation of masters of elementary schools. The three or four years 
of their residence in the school are considered all too short for a com- 
plete preparation for these functions. The time therefore is consumed 
in appropriate studies, care being taken that these studies are so con- 
ducted as to discipline and develope the intelligence; to form habits of 
thought and action ; and to inspire the pupil with principles on which 
he may repose in the discharge of his duties. 

Among these studies and objects, the actual condition of the labour- 
ing class, its necessities, resources, and intelligence, form a most im- 
portant element. The teachers go forth to observe for themselves ; they 
come back to receive further instruction from their master. They are 
led to anticipate their own relations to the commune or parish in which 
their future school will be placed. They are prepared by instruction to 
fulfil certain of the communal duties which may usefully devolve upon 
them ; such as registrar, precentor, or leader of the church choir, and 
cleik to the associations of the village. They receive familiar exposi- 
tions of the law affecting the fulfilment of these duties. 

The benefits derived from these arrangements are great; not only in 
furnishing these rural .communes with men competent to the discharge 
of their duties, but the anticipations of future utility, and the conviction 
that their present studies enfold the germ of their future life, gives an 
interest to their pursuits, which it would be difficult to communicate, if 
the sense of their importance were more vague and indistinct. 

To this end, in the excursions from Battersea we have been careful 
to enter the schools on our route, and lessons have been given on the 
duties attaching to the offices which may be properly discharged by a 
village schoolmaster, in connexion with his duty of instructing the young. 

This general sketch may suffice to give an idea of the external rela- 
tions of the life of a student in the training school, with the important 
exception of that portion of his time devoted to the acquirement of a 
practical knowledge of the duties of a schoolmaster in the village school. 
This may be more conveniently considered in connexion with the intel- 
lectual pursuits of the school. We now proceed to regard the school 
as a hbuSehold , and to give a brief sketch of its familiar relations. 

The period which has elapsed since the school was assembled is much 
too brief to enable us fully to realize our conception of such a house- 
hold among young persons, to the majority of whom the suitable ex- 
ample had perhaps never been presented. 

The most obvious truth lay at the threshold — a family can only 
subsist harmoniously by mutual love, confidence, and respect. We did 
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not seek to put the tutors into situations of inaccessible authority, but 
to place thfrn in the parental seat, to receive the willing respect and 
obedience of their pupils, and to act as the elder brothers of the young 
men. The residence of one of us for a certain period, in near connexion 
with them, appeared necessary to give that tone to the familiar inter- 
course which.would enable the tutors to conduct the instruction, and 
to maintain tff*\ discipline, so as to be at once the friends and guides of 
their charge. ’’V * 

It was desirable ^at the tutors should reside in the house. They 
rose at the same hours with the scholars (except when prevented by 
sickness), and superintend more or less the general routine. Since 
the numbers have become greater, and the duties more laborious, it 
has been found necessary that the superintendence of the periods of 
labour should be committed to each tutor alternately. T>ey have set 
the example in working, frequently giving assistance in the severest 
labour, or that which was least attractive. 

In the autumn, some extensive alterations of the premises were to ( a 
large extent effected by the assistance of the entire school. The tutors 
not only superintended but assisted in the work. Mr. Tate contributed 
his mechanical knowledge, and Mr. Horne assisted in the execution of 
the details. In the cheerful industry displayed on this and on other 
similar occasions we have witnessed with satisfaction one of the best 
fruits of t lie discipline of the school. The conceit of the pedagogue is 
not likely to arise among either students or masters who cheerfully 
handle the trowel, the saw, or carry mortar in a hod to the top of the 
building; such simplicity of life is not very consistent with that vanity 
which occasions insincerity. But freedom from this vice is essential to 
that harmonious interchange of kind offices and mutual respect which 
we were anxious to preserve. 

The diet of the household is simple. The fruits and vegetables of 
the garden afford the chief variety without luxury. The teachers sit in 
the midst of their scholars. The familiar intercourse of the meals is 
intended to be a means of cultivating kindly affections, and of insuring 
that the example of the master shall insensibly form the habits of the 
scholar. Every day confirms the growing importance of these arrange- 
ments. 

It has been an object of especial care that the morning and evening 
prayers should be conducted with solemnity. A hall has been prepared 
for this service, which is conducted at seven o’clock every morning in 
that place. A passage of Scripture having been read, a portion of a 
psalm is chanted, or they sing a hymn; and prayers follow, generally 
from the family selection prepared by the Bishop of London. The 
evening service is conducted in a similar manner. The solemnity of 
the music, which is performed in four parts, is an important means qf 
rendering the family devotion impressive. We trust that the benefits 
derived from these services may not be transient, but that the masters 
reared in this school will remember the household devotions, and will 
maintain in their own dwellings and schools the family rite with equal 
care. 

Quiet has been enjoined on the pupils in retiring to rest. 

The Sunday has been partially occupied by its appropriate studies. 
The services of the church have been attended morning and evening ; 
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and; bealded li c&tabi period devoled tt> the study of thfc formularies, 
the evening 1 fiafc i bfeeir *pent in writing ont'frorrt memory a fcopiou* u 
abstract k)f otte of the sermons. 4 At eiglit o'clock' these .compositions 
have been read and commented upon in the presence of the ' whole 
school; antf a most useful opportunity has been* afforded fdr religious 
instruction, besides' the > daily instruction in the Bible. Mr. Eden has 4 
likewise ’attended the school on Friday, and examined/lhe classes in* 
their Acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures and foSularies Of the 
Church.* The religious department, generally, is ufi^er his superintend- 
ence. ' ** 

The skill' Which 1 they have acquired in singmghas enabled Mr. Eden 
to Create 1 from the school a choir for the village church, increasing the 
solemnity of the services by the manner in which the sacred music is 
performed. * v * 

The household and external life of the school are so interwoven with 
the lessons, that it becomes necessary to consider 'some of their details 
together, before the intellectual instruction is separately treated. 

The boys who were selected as appi entices were rather chosen on 
account of their characters than their acquirements, which were very 
meagre. The young men who have been admitted as students have 
frequently been found even worse prepared than the boys of thirteen 
years of age, chiefly brought from Norwood, though some of these 
young men have been in charge of village and workhousfe schools. Their 
acquaintance even with rudimental knowledge would not bear the test 
of slight examination. With pupils and students alike, it was therefore 
found necessary to commence at an early stage of instruction, and to 
furnish them with the humblest elements of knowledge. The time 
which has elapsed since the school has opened ought therefore to be 
regarded as a preparatory period, similar to that which, in Germany, is 
spent from the time of leaving the primary school to sixteen, the period 
of entering the normal school, in what is called a preparatory training 
school. v 

As such preparatory schools do not exist in this country, we had no 
alternative. We selected the boys of the most promising character, and 
determined to wade through the period of preparation, and ultimately 
to create a preparatory class in the school itself. Our design was to 
examine the pupils of this class at the end of the first year, and to grant 
to such of them as gave proof of a certain degree of proficiency a cer- 
tificate as Candidates of the training school. At the end pf the second 
year’s course of Instruction, it is intended that a second examination 
shall occur. In which proficients may obtain the certificate of Scholar ; 
and at the close of the ordinary course, in the third year, another exa- 
mination is to be held, in which the certificate of Master will be con- 
ferred on those who have attained a certain rank intellectually, and who 
support Jheir claims by a correct moral deportment. 

The means of determining this proficiency will be described hereafter. . 

Training schools, developed on this design, would therefore consist 
of— 

1. Preparatory classes of students and pupils. 

2. A class of Candidates. 

3. ^ class of Scholars. 
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And some students, who had obtained the certificate of Master, might 
remain in tile school in preparation for special duties as the Masters of 
important distri# schools, or as Tutors in other training schools* These 
students would constitute » 

4. A class of Masters. * 

Hitherto the .training school has not passed thfe preparatory stage. 
No certificate of ^andidateship has been granted ; and^he examination 
of the qualifications of the students and pupils, by which they can 
acquire this certificahty^ill not occur till the end of March, at which 
period a certain number t will have resided a. year in the establishment. 
Another examination may probably take place on the 30th of June, and 
other certificates of candidateVnp may then be distributed to those who 
came to the school between March and June of last year. 

The routine of preparatory classes was at an early period arranged 
according to the annexed table, which regulated the daily less^is of the 
school until the members of the first class were employed as pupil* 
teachers in assisting in the instruction of the villuge school. 
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12 to 1 - . . Garden work, feeding the animals, &c. &c. March to the house at 1, wash and prepare for dinner. 

Quarter-past 1. Dinner. 
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The weekly examination was conducted orally during: the day, until 
Dr* Kay’s engagements in towq Tendered it necessary that soma other 
method of, examination should he adopted. As soon* therefore* as the 
attainments of the students and pupils appeared to warrant the expert* 
ment, an .hour was daily appropriated to exaininoUqfi by means of 
questions written on the board before the class, the replies to which 
were worked on paper, in silence, in the presence of/one of the tutors* 
This hour i^s, on succes.sive da\s of the week, apmppriated to different 
subjects; via., grammar, etymology, arithmetic^nensuration, algebra, 
mechanics, geography, and biblical knowledge. The examination 
papers are then carefully examined by the tutor to whose department 
they belong, in order that the value of reply to each question may 
be determined in reference to mean numbers, 3, 4, 5, and 6. These 
mean numbers are used to express the comparative difficulty of every 
question, and the greatest merit of each reply is expressed by the num- 
bers 6, 8, and 10 and 12 respectively, the lowest degree of merit being 
indicated by 1. 

The sum of the numbers thus attached to each answer is entered in 
the examination-book, opposite to the name of each pupil. These 
numbers are added up at the end of the week, and reduced to an 
average by dividiug them by the number of days of examination which 
have occurred in the week. In a similar manner, at the end of the 
month, the sum of the weekly averages is, for the sake of couvenience, 
reduced by dividiug them by four ; and a convenient ntim lie r is thus 
obtained, expressing the intellectual progress of each boy. These 
numbers are not published in the school, but are reserved os an element 
by which we may be enabled to award the certificates of Candidate, 
Scholar, and Master. 

The examination-papers qre in our possession after the close of each 
week, and we select certain of them for our special examination, in 
order that we may form an opinion of the intellectual progress of each 
pupil. 

The examination for the quarterly certificates will necessarily also 
include the inspection of the writing, drawings, abstracts, and composi- 
tions. Oral examination will be required to ascertain the degree of 
promptitude and ease in expression of each pupil. They will liKewise 
be required to give demonstrations of problems in arithmetic, algebra, 
and mechanics, on the black-board ; to describe the geography of a dis- 
trict in the form of a lecture, and to conduct a class before us, ere we 
award the certificates. 

The examination of the pupils will gradually rise in importance, and 
the quarterly examinations will be marked by a progressive character, 
leading to the three chief examinations for the certificates of Candidate, 
Scholar, and Master, which ^11 be distinguished from euch other, both 
as respects the nature and number of the acquirements, and by tlm 
degree of proficiency required in some brauches which will be common 
to the three periods of study, » 

In another department of registration we have thought it important 
to avoid certain errors of principle to which sucli registers appear to be 
liable. We have been anxious to have a record of some parts of In ore 1 
conduct connected with habits formed in the school, but we have not 
attempted to register moral merit . Such registers are at best tfery 
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difficult to keep. 1 ' They ctedasiott rivalry, 1 and 5 hypberisy. '* On 
this account Hire did 1 not deem ft advisable ti> 'require that they shoutefbe 
kept;; but it wasf iihpttrlartt thrit we shotild be > informed of Certain error* 
interfering with .the formation of habits of punctuality, industry, clean- 
tineas^ order, and subordination ; and registers were devised } for noting 
deviations from propriety in these respects. First, a time-book W 
directed to be kept** in which the observance of the hour of rising', 
and of the successive periods marked in the routine of tne school is 
noted, in order that any general cause of aberration may meet the* eye 
at once. Secondly, one book is kept by the superintendents appointed 
from among the students to v^spCct the household Work above stairs , 
anotluer in relation to the household work below stairs , and a third by 
the tutor having charge of out-door labour. In these books the duties 
assigned to each pupil are entered opposite to his name. The super- 
intendent, at the expiration of the period allotted to the work, marks in 
columns under each of the following heads,— Suboi dination. Industry, 
Cleanliness, Order, — the extent of deviation from propriety of conduct 
by numbers varying from 1 to 4. 

The register of punctuality in classes is kept by writing opposite to 
eich pupil's name the number of minutes which elapse after the proper 
period before he enters the class. The sum of the numbers 'recorded in 
these books denotes the extent of errors in lihbits and mariners intb 
which any of the pupils fall, and directs our attention to the fact. Such 
records would, in connexion with the results of the examinations, enable' 
us to determine whether, in reference to each period, a certificate of 
Candidate , Scholar , or Master , of the first, second , or third degree, 
should be granted. 

The reports of the superintendehts are presented to Dr. Kay imme- 
diately after morning prayers. The record is read in the presence of 
the school, and any appeal against the entry heard. At this period the 
relation which the eutire discipline holds to the future pursuits of the 
pupils is from time to time made familiar to them by simple expositions 
of the principles by which it is regulated. 

The tendency towards any error in the general conduct is indicated 
by the registers, and is at this period, if necessary, mififle the^Subject 
of niild expostulation. 

Such expostulations have been needed in relation to such precision 
in the orderly management of the detail of work and household service 
as can perhaps only be attained by greater experience than the pupils 
have yet enjoyed. 

The superintendents are chosen from among those students who 
appear to possess the requisite qualifications. We thus possess an 
unexceptionable means of distinguishing with offices of trust those in 
whom we can place most confidence, ami of preparing them for the 
discharge of their future duties by accustoming them to a mild vigi- 
lance, to fidelity, impartiality, and firmness. On the other hand, the 
rest of the pupils leafh subordination to those who, on account of these 
qualifications, exercise a limited degree of control over them, and are 
thus prepared to occupy subordinate positions if it be found necessary 
that they rihould be employed as assistants. * 

The special training of those who may hereafter take charge of dis- 
• trict schools for pauper children has been fulfilled, by charging certain 
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of the superintendents with other details of the domestic arrangements. 
For this purpose a Steward has been appointed among the young men, 
who has ctit and weighed the provisions, and kept accounts resembling 
the 4< Provision Consumption Account” of a workhouse. The dietary 
has been found to preserve the pupils and students in florid health, 
under the physical and mental activity in which the\^have lived. 

The dietary is hung in the stewards room, an derides him in cutting 
the rations Tor each meal. 

It does not indicate the amount of vegetables and fruit in pies whioh 
are consumed ; and it ought to be remarked that the fruit pies and 
vegetables have formed a wholesome an/f considerable part of the food 
of the household, which has perhaps been enjoyed with the greater 
relish as it is the product of the labours in the garden. 

The influenza of the spring has been the only sickness which has 
occurred in the house, excepting those ailments which some of the 
Students brought with them, and which disappeared as soon as they 
were accustomed to the routine of labour and instruction. Instead of 
sickness, numerous signs of increased strength, activity, and vigour 
are observed, which confirm the views by which the diet and the alter- 
nations of employment and study have been regulated. 

This is the household life of the school. In proceeding to speak of 
the intellectual training, we premise that this report affords little oppor- 
tunity for an explanation of the principles which have determined and 
regulated the preparatory course of instruction, and that we do not 
intend to anticipate the course which will be pursued in the future 
periods of study for the certificates of Scholar and Master . The ques- 
tions which beset every step of this path could only be properly dis- 
cussed in a work on pedagogy, resembling the numerous German 
publications on this subject. Brief hints only of these principles can 
find a place in the remarks we have to offer on the preparatory course. 

The students have been stimulated in their application by a constant 
sense of the practical utility of their intellectual labours. After morning 
prayers, they are from day to day reminded of the connexion between 
their present and futufre pursuits, and informed how every part of the 
discipline and study hsls a direct relation to the duties of a schoolmaster. 
The conviction thus created becomes a powerful incentive to exertion, 
which might be wanting if those studies were selected only because 
they were important as a discipline of the mind. 

The sense of practical utility seems as important to the earnestness 
of the student as the lively conviction attending object teaching in the 
early and simplest form of elementary instruction. In the earliest steps 
an acquaintance with the real is necessary to lively conceptions of truttq 
and at a later period a sense of the value of knowledge resulting from 
experience inspires the strongest conviction of the dignity and import- 
ance of all truth, where its immediate pracAal utility is not obvious. 

Far therefore from fearing that the sense of the practical utility of 
these Studies will lead the students to measure the value of all truth by 
a low standard, their pursuits have been regulated by the conviction, 
that the most certain method of attaining a strong sense of the value of 
truths, not readily applicable to immediate use, is to ascertain by expe- 
rience the^mportance of those which can be readily measured by the 
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standard of practical utility. Thus we approach the conception of the 
momentum of a planet moving in its orbit, from ascertaining the 
momentum of bodies whose weight and velocity we can measure by 
the simplest observations. From the level of the experience of the 
practical utility of certain common truths, the mind gradually ascends 
to the more abstract, whose importance hence becomes more easily 
apparent, though- their present application is not obvious, and in this 
way the thoughts most safely approach the most difficult abstractions. 

In the humble pursuits of the pieparatory course, a lively sense of 
the utility of their studies has likewise been maintained by the method 
of instruction adopted. Nothing has been taught dogmatically , but 
everything by the combina^n of the simplest elements : i. <?., the 
course which a discoverer must have trod has been followed, and the 
way in which truths have been ascertained pointed out by a synthetical 
demonstration of each successive step. The labour of th# previous 
analysis of the subject is the duty of the teacher, and is thus removed 
from the child. ** 

The preparatory course is especially important, because the pupil’s 
instruction is conducted on the principles which will guide him in the 
management of his school. Having ascertained what the pupil 
knows, the teacher endeavours to lead him by gentle and easy steps 
from the known to the unknown. The instruction, in the whole pre- 
paratory course, is chiefly oral, and is illustrated, as much as possible, 
by appeals to nature, and by demonstrations. Books are not resorted 
to until the teacher is convinced that the mind of his pupil is in a state 
of healthful activity ; that there has been awakened in him a lively 
interest in truth, and that he ha9 become acquainted practically with 
the inductive method of acquiring knowledge. At this stage the rules, 
the principles of which have been orally communicated, and with whose 
application he is familiar, are committed to memory from books, to 
serve as a means of recalling more readily the knowledge and skill thus 
attained. This course is Pestalozzian, and, it will be perceived, is the 
reverse of the method usually followed, which consists in giving the 
pupil the rule first. Experience, however, has confirmed us in the 
superiority ot the plan we have pursued. Sometimes a book, as for 
example a work on Physical* Geography, is put into his hands, in order 
that it may be carefully read, and that the student may prepare himself 
to give before the class a verbal abstract of the chapter selected for this 
purpose, and to answer such questions as may be proposed to him, 
either by the tutor or by his fellows. During the preparatory course 
exercises of this kind have not been so numerous as they will be in the. 
more advanced stages of instruction. Until habits of attention and 
steady application had been formed, it seemed undesirable to allow to 
the pupils hours for self-sustained study, or voluntary occupation. 
Constant superintendence is necessary to the formation of correq| 
habits, in these and in all other respects, in the preparatory course. 
The entire day*is therefore occupied with a succession of engagements 
in household work and outdoor labour, devotional exercises, meals, 
and instruction. Recreation is sought in change of employment. These 
changes afford such pleasure, and the sense of utility and duty is so 
constantly maintained, that recreation in the ordinary sense is not 
needed. Leisure from such occupations is never sought excepting to 
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write a letter ,fo a friend* or occasionally to visit some near relative, 
the pupilsajl present an air of cheerfulness. They proceed from' one 
lesson to another, apd to their several occupations, with an elasticity 
of mind which affords the best proof that the mental and physical 
effects of the training are auspicious. 

In the early steps towards the formatimt of correct habits, it is 
necessary that (untij the power of self-guidance is obtained) the pupil 
should be constantly under the eye of a master, not disposed to exercise 
authority so much as to give assistance and advKre. Before the habit 
of self-direction is formed, it is therefore pernicious to leave much 
time at the disposal of the pupil. Proper intellectual and moral aims 
must be inspired, and the pupil must atty'i a knowledge of the mode 
of employing his time with skill, usefully, and under the guidance of 
right motives, ere he can be properly left to the spontaneous sugges- 
tions of his own rnind. Here, therefore, the moral and the intellectual 
training are in the closest harmony. The formation of correct habits, 
and the growth of right sentimqpts, ought to precede such confidence 
in the pupil’s powers of self-direction, as is implied in leaving him 
either much time unoccupied, or in which his labours are not under the 
immediate superintendence of his teacher, 

In the preparatory course, therefore, the whole time is employed 
under superintendence, but towards the close of the course a gradual 
trial of the pupil’s powers of self-guidance is commenced ; first, by 
intrusting hint with certain studies unassisted by the teacher. Those 
who zealously and successfully employ their time will, by degrees, be 
intrusted with a greater period for self-sustained intellectual or 
physical exertion. Further evidence of the existence of the proper 
qualities will lead to a more liberal confidence, until habits of appli- 
cation and the power of pursuing their studies successfully, and without 
assistance, are attained. 

The subjects of the preparatory course were strictly rudimental. It 
will be found that the knowledge obtained in the elementary schools 
now in existence is a very meagre preparation for the studies of a 
training fechool for teachers. Until the elementary schools are im- 
proved it will be found necessary to go to the very roots of all know- 
ledge, and to re* arrange, such knowledge os the pupils have attained, 
in harmony wifh the principles on which they must ultimately com- 
municate it to dthers. Many of our pupils enter the school with the 
broadest provincial dialect, scarcely able to read with fluency and 
precision, much less, with ease ; and expression. Some were ill, fur- 
nished with the commonest rules of arithmetic, and wrote clumsily and 
slowly. 

They have been made acquainted with the phonic method of teaching 
to read practised in Germany. Their defects of pronunciation have 
'Ijjen corrected to a large extent by the adoption of this method, and 
by means of deliberate and emphatic syllabic reading, in a well sus- 
tained and correct tone. The principles on which the taut or phonic 
method depends have been explained at considerable length as a part 
of the course of lessons on method winch has been communicated to 
them, and they will t commence the practice of this method in the 
village school as soon as the lesion-books now in course of printing are 
published. 
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> We have deemed it of ^atAwotti^?ttipbrtart66 5 \htit they fehOuW Squire 
.< a thorough * knowledge of thd Hetrients and stiuieftite * 6f the English 
language. The lessons ' in reading were in the fimt pl&ce fn&de the 
means bf leading them' to ah examination of tlfe’ structure of Sentences, 
and practical oral lessons were given on grammar and etymdfogy 
according to the method pursued by Mr. Wood in the Edinburgh 
Sessional School. The * results of these exercises Were tested by the 
lessons of dictation and of composition which accompanied the early 
stages of this course, and by which a lively Sense of r the iltWIty of a 
knowledge of grammatical construction and of the etymological* re- 
lations of words was developed. As sooif as this feeling was created, 
the oral instruction in grit^im&r assumed a more’ positive fortn. The 
theory on which the rules were founded was explained, and tnfe several 
laws when well understood were, dictated in the least exceptionable 
formulee, and were written out and committed to iticmbfy. In this 
way they proceeded through the whole of the theory and rules 1 of 
grammar Wore they Were intrusted, with any book on the subject/ lest 
they should depend for their knowledge on a mere effort of the memory 
to retain a formula not well understood. 

At each stage of tneir advance, corresponding exercises w^re resorted 
to> in order to familiarize them with the application of the rules. 

When they bad in this way* passed through the ordinary course of 
grammatical instruction, they were intrusted with book?, to erfable 
them to ^we the htst degtee of precision to* their conceptions. 

.In etymology the lessOni Were in like manner practical and oral. 
They were first^ derived from the readirig-Iesson^ of the day, and ap- 
i plied to the exercises and examinations aee6mpah\ing the eburse, and, 
after a certain progress had been mdde, their further advance tons 
ensured by systematic lessons from books. r 

A course of reading in English literature, by which the fcv*te'tnay be 
refined by an acquaintance with the best models of style, and with tho^e 
authors who*e works hav£ exercised** Ifce most beneficial influence* on 
the mind of this nation* hhs nfefcessariiy^een postponed to artother part 
of the course. It, however, formsone of the mdst important elements 
in the conception of the * Objects 'to be attained' in a training schem'd, 
that the teacher should be Inspired with* a ’ discriminating but earnest 
admiration for those gifts of great minds td Eliglish literature which dre 
alike the property of the peasant add the peer ; natidiiil treasures whiCji 
are among the mostiegitimate sources of nitioniil feelings. 

A thorough acquaintance with the English language can alone make 
the labouring class accessible to the best influence of English civiliza- 
tion. Without this, lettered men will find it difficult if not impossible 
to teach the vulgar. ’ ’ 

Thosd who have had close intercourse with the labouring clashes* 
well know with what difficulty they comprehend word? not of a Saxbn 
origin, and how frequently addresses to them are unintelligible from 
the continual use of terms of a Latin or Greek derivation ; yet the 
daily language of the middling and upper classes abounds with such 
words— -many of the formularies of our church are lift! of them, and 
haully a sermon is preached which does not' in every page contain 
numerous examples of their Use. Phrases of this sort are so na- 
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turalized in the language of the educated classes, that entirely to omit 
them has the appearance of pedantry and baldness, and even disgusts 
persons of taste and refinement. Therefore, in addressing a mixed 
congregation, it seems impossible to avoid using them, and the only 
mode of meeting the inconvenience alluded to is to Instruct the 
humbler classes in their meaning. The method we have adopted for 
this purpose has been copied from that first introduced in the Edin- 
burgh Sessional Schools ; every compound word is analyzed, and the 
separate meaning of each member pointed out, so that, at present, 
there are few words in the English language which our pupils cannot 
thoroughly comprehend, ana from their acquaintance with the common 
roots and principles of etymology, the n£w compound terms, which the 
demands'Sf civilization are daily introducing, are almost immediately 
understood by them. We believe, that there are few acquirements 
more conducive to clearness of thought, or that can be more usefully 
introduced into common schools, than a thorough knowledge of the 
English language, and that the absence of it gives power to the illiterate 
teacher and demagogue, and deprives the lettered man of his just 
influence. 

Similar remarks might be extended to style. It is equally obvious 
that the educated use sentences of a construction presenting difficulties 
to the vulgar which are frequently almost insurmountable. It is, 
therefore, not only necessary that the meaning of \\0rd9 should be 
taught on a logical system in our elementary schools, but that the 
children should be made familiar with extracts from our best authors 
on subjects suited to their capacity. It cannot be permitted to retnain 
the opprobrium of this country that its greatest minds have bequeathed 
their thoughts to the nation in a style at once pure and simple, but 
still inaccessible to the intelligence of the great body of the people. 

In writing , they were trained, as soon as the various books could be 
prepared, according to the method of Mulhauser, which was translated 
and placed in the hands of the teachers for that purpose. 

It is unnecessary to describe, in this place, a method of which the 
details will soon be accessible in the manual now printing. 

* It may be sufficient here to remark that both these methods are 
eminently synthetical. They depend for their success on the delicacy 
of the analysis yyhich they put into the hands of the teacher, and by 
which they enable him to present the simplest elements of knowledge 
first, and then to proceed in a regularly graduated series to those com- 
binations which, if presented in the first instance, would occasion the 
pupil much difficulty and consequent discouragement. 

In like manner, in arithmetic , it has been deemed desirable to put 
them in possession of the pre-eminently synthetical method of Pesta- 
Jozzi. As soon as the requisite tables and series of lessons, analyzed 
to the 8 implest#leme»ts, could be procured, the principles on which 
complex numerical combinations rest were rendered familiar to them, 
by leading th'e pupils through the earlier course of Pestalozzi’s lessons 
on numbers, from simple unity to compound fractional quantities; 
connecting with them the series of exercises in mental aiithmetic which 
they are so well calculated to introduce and to illustrate. The use of 
such a method dispels the gloom which might attend the most expert 
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use of the common rules of arithmetic, and which commonly afford the 
pupil little light to guide his steps off the beaten path illuminated by 
the rule. 

The analysis in the lessons of Pestalozzi is so minute as to inspire 
all minds, who have attained a certain knowledge of number by other 
means, with a doubt whether time may not be lost by tracing all the 
minute steps of the analytical series over which his lessons pass. The 
opposite practice of dogmatic teaching is so ruinous, however, to the 
intellectual habits, and so imperfect a means of developing the intelli- 
gence, that it ought, we think, at all expense of time, to be avoided. 
With this conviction, the*me^od of Pestalozzi has been diligently pur- 
sued. ^ 

Whilst these lessons have been in progress, the common rules of 
arithmetic have been examined by the light of this method. Their 
theory has been explained, and by constant practice the pupils have 
been led to acquire expertness in them, as well as to pursue the com- 
mon principles on which they rest, and to ascertain the practical 
range within which each rule ought to be employed. The ordinary 
lessons on mental arithmetic have taken their place in the course of 
instruction separately from the peculiar rules which belong to Pesta- 
lozzi’s series. 

These lessons also prepared the pupils for proceeding at an early 
period in a similar manner with the elements of algebra, aud with 
practical lessons in mensuration aud land surveying. 

These last subjects were considered of peculiar importance, as com- 
prising one of the most useful industrial developments of,a knowledge 
of the laws of number, ^ufess, iu elementary schools, the instruction 
proceed beyond the knowledge of abstract rules, to their actual appli- 
cation to the practical necessities of life, the scholar will have little 
interest iri his studies, because he will not perceive their importance, 
and, moreover, when he leaves the school, they will be of little use, 
because lie has not learned to apply his knowledge to any purpose. 
On this account boys, who have been educated in common elementary 
schools, are frequently found, iu a few jears after they have left, to have 
forgotten the greater part even of the slender amount of knowteUge 
they had acquired. 

The use of ar.thmetic to the carpenter, the builder* the labourer, and 
artisan, ought to be developed by teaching mensuration aud land sur- 
veying in elementary schools. If the scholars do not remain long 
enough to attain so high a range, the same principle should be applied 
to every step of their progress. The practical application of the 
simplest rules should be shown by familiar examples. As soon as the 
child caii count, he should be made to count objects, such as money, 
the figures on the face of a clock, &c. When he can add, he should 
have before him shop-bills, accouuts of the expencStare of earnings, 
accounts ot wages. In every arithmetical rule similar useful exeicises 
are a part of the art of a teacher, whose sincere desire is to fit his pupil 
for the application of his knowledge to the duties of life, the prepara- 
tion for which should be always suggested to the pupil’s mind as a 
powerful incentive to action. These future duties should be always 
placed in a cheering and hopeful point ol view. The mere repetition 
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of a tabtfc of huml^e^s has loss of e^ucatipn in it ttyag,^ d^Ul i* th* 
balance*slcp . ' ‘ t . , , .1 »*» 

Praciital instruction in the hook-keeping necessary for the man9g*i 
ment of the household was for these reasons given to, those who 
acted as riftftvards ; accounts were kept of the seeds, manure, and gar*> 
den produce*, Ac., as preparatory to a course of book-keeping, which; 
will follow. , t 

♦The recently rapid development of the industry and commerce of this 
country by machinery creates a want for well-instructed mecJmnhja* 
which in the present state of education it will be difficult adequately let 
supply. The steiqn-engines which draj^ our coal-fields and mineral 
veins and beds ; which whirl along every railroad ; which toil ou the t 
surface of every river, and issue from every estuary, are committed to 
the charge of men of some practical skill, but of mean education* The 
mental resources of the classes who are practically intrusted with the' 
guidance of this great development of national power should not be 
left uncultivated. This new force has grown rapidly, in consequence r 
of the genius of the people, and the natural resouices of this island, and 
in spite of their ignorance. But our supremacy at Feu, aud our 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity (inseparable elements) 
depend on the successful progress of those torts by which our present t 
position has been attained. i. 

On this account we have deemed inseparable from the education of a 
schoolmaster a knowledge of the dements of mechanic* and of the laws 
of heat, sufficient to enable him to explain the structwqqf the various 
kinds of steam-engines in use in this couutry. This instruction has 
proved one of the chief features even of$ie preparatory course, as we 
ieared that some of the young men might leave the establishment as 
soon as they had obtained the certificates of candidates, aud we were 
unwilling that they should go forth without some knowledge at least of 
one of the -chief elements of our national prosperity, or altogether with- 


* It is somewhat remarkable that since this paragraph was written I Should • 
hase received a letter from one of the piincipal diiectorb of a railway company, in 
whiffb he iufoims me that the frequent recurrence of accidents had induced the , 
ihrcttors of the railway to makfe a careful examination into their causes. The 
directors rose ir'om this inquiry convinced that these accidents were, to a large 
extent, attributable toj£be ignorance ot the men whom they had been obliged to 1 
employ as engineers, for the want of better ; and to the low habits of these men, 
pho, though they do not subject themselves to dismissal by such a defiance of 
emulations as to be found “ diunh are in the habit of stupifying themselves with 
lram-drinking ! The directors of the company had determined, that the proper 
eroedy ior these evils- was. to provide amiisement and instruction for their men at 
light, and application baa^ince been made to Mr. Tate, the tutor in mechanics, 
vt\, in the training-school, to affoid lus assistance in delivering lectutes on 
lechanics to the engineers, stokers, and other servants of the cqmpauy. A large 
aom has been pro\j4>d for these purposes, and it is understood to be the intention 
f fhe company to dnw their servants to tliis room by such amusements aS fnay bo 
lore attractive than the tavern — to excite their attention to subjects of instruction 
ppvopifcte to then dunes by a senes ot popular lectures^-aud then to open clauses, 
hen they may learn mechanics, And such of the elements of natural science as., 
lay be useful to them in their calling. 

As a pari of the amusements, application was made by one of the directors to 
nHulldh to open a class like those of the artisans of Paris, and to instruct them 
singing on the method of Wilhem.— J* P. Kax. » » 
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out power to make the working man acquainted with the great agent, 
which haa had rtiorfe' influence on the destiny of the working classes 
than any other single fact in our history, and which is probably 
destined to work still greater changes. 

Knowledge and national prosperity are here in strict alliance. Not 
only do the arts df peace — the success of our trade — our power to com- 
pete with foreign rivals — our safety on our railways and in our steam- 
ships — depend on the spread of this knowledge, but the future defence 
of this country from foreign aggression can only result from our being 
superior to every nation in those arts. The schoolmaster is an agent 
despised at present, but whose importance for the attainment of this end 
will, by the results of a few years, be placed in bold relief before the 
public. * 

The to whom the duty of communicating to the pupils a 
knowledge of the laws of motion, of the mechanical pow^h and con- 
trivances, 5 and of the laws of heat, was committed, was selected be- 
cause he was a self-educated man, and was willing to avail himself of 
the more popular methods of demonstration, and to postpone the appli- 
cation of his valuable and extensive mathematical acquirements, lly 
his assistance, the pupils and students have been led through a series 
of demonstrations of mechanical combinations, until they were pre- 
pared to consider the seVe&l parts of the steam-engine, first separately, 
and in their successive developements and applications, and they are 
at present acquainted with the more complex combinations in the 
steam-eilgines now in use, and with the principles involved in their 
construction and action. 

In geography it has been deemed important that the tutors should 
proceed by a similar method. The lessons on land-survejina^have 
familiarized the pupils with the nature and uses of maps. As one 
development of the art of drawing, they have been practised in map- 
drawing. For this purpose, among other expedients, the walls of one 
class-room have been prepared with mastic, in order that bold projec- 
tions of maps might be made on a great scale. 

Physical geography has been deemed the true basis of all instruc- 
tion in the geography of industry and commerce, which ought to form 
the chief subject of geographical instruction in elementary schools. 
The tutor has first endeavoured to convince the pdpils that nothing 
which presents itself to the eye in a well-drawn map is to be regarded 
as accidental : the boldness of the promontories ; the deep indenture 
of the bays; the general bearings of the coast; are all referable to 
natural laws. In these respects the eastern and western coasts of 
England are in striking contrast, in appearance, character, and in the 
circumstances which occasion their peculiarities. The physical geo- 
graphy of England commences with a description oLthe elevation of 
the mountain ranges, the different levels, and the drainage of the 
country. The course, rapidity, and volume of the rivers are referable 
to the elevation and extent of* the country which they drain. From 
the climate, levels, and drainage, with little further matter, the agri- 
cultural tracts of the country may be indicated, and when the great 
coal-fields and the mineral veins and beds, the depth of the bays and 
rivers are known, the distribution of the population is found to be in 
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strict relation to certain natural laws. Even the ancient political divie 
sions of the country are, on inspection, found to be in ( c1ose dependence 
on its drainage. The. counties are river basins, which were the first 
seats of tribes of population. If any new political distribution were to 
be made, it would necessarily, in like manner, be affected by some 
natural law, which it is equally interesting and useful to trace. 

Geography, taught in this way, is a constant exercise to the reason* 
ing powers. The pupil is led to trace the mutual dependence of facts, 
which, in ordinal y instruction, are taught as the words of a vocabulary. 
Geography taught in the ordinary way is as reasonable an acquisition 
as the catalogue of a museum, which a student might be compelled to 
learn as a substitute for natural history. A catalogue of towns, rivers, 
bays, promontories, &c., is even less geography than the well arranged 
catalogue of a museum is natural history, because the classification has 
a logical meaning in the latter case, which is absent in the former. 

The .intelligent tutor should feel himself bound to acquire sufficient 
knowledge to explain to, his pupil the mutual^ dependence of the facts 
which the map presents to the eye. Thus it is easy to explain why 
certain tracts are rich pastures, why others are arable; to account for 
the climate, productions, industry, and commerce of such a county as 
Lancashire, and to read its history in the iiatural features of its hills, 
valleys, streams, coal-bed, rivers, and western site. London, originally 
the outport to Europe, now the outport to the world, presents a great 
problem, equally instructing and useful to work, compared with which 
the facts of its being the capital of England, and situated on the 
Thames, (ordinarily taught,) are as the cipher detached from a nume- 
rical power. Its tidal river carrying vessels into the heart of the land ; 
its position in relation to the old Norman possessions of the conquerors 
of tl^s country; its subsequent position between the commerce of 
Europe and the .richest tracts of England; the facilities which it 
affords equally for commerce with the East and the West Indies; the 
resources it derives from the Northumberland and Durham coal-fields, 
without which its prosperity would suffer a grievous blow from the 
rivalry of othtfjr outports to which coal-beds are readily accessible : 
these, and a ifnultitude of other considerations, too numerous to relate 
id this place^l constitute that lesson in geography which the mention of 
London suggests. Its very place in the map is determined by natural 
laws of tA(e mostpositive character, and capable of strict definition. 

livery county in England and Scotland is treated inductively in this 
manner, and its productions, the distribution of its population, &c., are 
referred to the operation of the natural laws, on which, in the benefi- 
cent providence of God towards our country, they are dependent. 

In like manner, but in more general terms, the great streams of our 
commerce are described and accounted for. The colonies of England 
form the first step be>ond this country, add beyond a general descrip- 
tion of the world ; and then follow those nations with which we have 
the most ihtimate commercial connexion. 

This geography is examined in relation to the great commercial 
activity of England, and the influence of our industry on the Christian 
civilization of the world. 

In like manner, the great internal changes of the country fere 
accounted for. The spread of agriculture over previously barren 
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tratfs $ the drainage of former marshes ; the influence of the coal-fields 
in creating great vortices of trade to which ail the domestic manufac- 
tures are drawn ; the laws affecting the importance of the respective 
outports, &e. &c. ; are topics of important illustrations. 

For the delivery of this course of instruction the present books and 
maps are found exceedingly defective. No good school-books on 
geography exist, and the maps at present in use are mere outlines, 
neglecting most of the great features of physical geography, which is 
the basis, first, of the geography of commerce and industry, and then 
(in a natural series) of that statistical and political geography which 
should form a prominent element of the instruction given in schools for 
the middle classes. 

Maps are wanted, in which the elevation and drainage of the 
country should be faithfully delineated, giving the chief coal-fields 
and mineral veins and beds ; containing the soundings fif the coast 
and harbours, and the chief means of internal commercial communi- 
cation, such as canals, rgjlroads, &c. On this basis should be depicted 
in colour the great agricultural tracts, as distinguished by soils; and 
the seats of the chief manufactures. Along the coast the chief streams 
of commerce should be shown ; the fisheries ; and the comparative 
amount of tonnage entering every port. The use of a few symbols 
would convey much important information respecting our internal 
relations. 

Geographies should be prepared adapted to the use of such maps 
both by the teacher and by his scholars. 

If such maps and books had been in existence, the tutors of the 
training school would have been spared much labour, and the progress 
of their pupils would have been both more rapid and more satisfac- 
tory. 

As a department of geographical instruction, the elements of the use 
of the globes in connexion with nautical astronomy has been cultivated 
with some diligence. 

The further progress of the pupils in the geography of commerce 
and industry will be accelerated by the lectures which will now be 
delivered three days in the week by Mr* Hughes, one of the Professors 
of the College of Engineers, who has been appointed lecturer on this 
subject. ' ^ * 

The outlines only of the history gf England have been read, as pre- 
paratory to a course of instruction in English history, which is to form 
one of the studies of the second year. The history of England has 
been read in the evening as an exercise in the art of reading, and the 
examinations which have followed have been adapted only to secure 
general impressions as to the main facts of our history. In the second 
year’s course it is hoped that this general knowledge will be found 
useful. 

Skill in drawing was deemed essential to the success of a school- 
master. Without this art he would be unable to avail himself of the 
important assistance of the black board, on which his demonstrations 
of the objects of study ought to be delineated. His lessons on the 
most simple subjects would be wanting demonstrative power, and he 
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would be incapable of proceeding with lessons in mechanics, without 
skill to delineate the machines of which his lessons treated. 

The arts of design have been little cultivated among the workmen 
of England* Whoever lias been accustomed to see the plans of houses 
and farm buildings, or of public, buildings of a humble character From 
the country, must know the extreme deficiency of our workmen in thi3 
application of the art of drawing, where it is closely conflicted with 
the comfort of domestic life, and is essential to the skilful performance 
of public works. The survey now in progress under the Tithe Com* 
missioners affords abundant evidence of the want of skill in map- 
drawing among the rural surveyors. 

The improvement of our machinery for agriculture and manufac- 
tures would be in no small degree facilitates, if the art of drawing were 
a common acquirement among our artisans. Invention is checked by 
the want of skill in communicating the conception of the inventor, by 
drawings of all the details of his combination. In all those manu- 
factures of which tast$ is a principal element, our neighbours, the 
French, are greatly our superiors, solely, we* believe, because the eyes 
and the hands of all classes are practised from a very early age in the 
arts of design. In the elementary schools of Paris, the proficiency of 
the young pupils in drawing is very remdfckable, and the evening 
schools are filled with young men and moults of mature or even 
advanced age, engaged in the diligent cultivation of this art. Last 
Midsummer, in some of the evening schools of the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine, classes of workmen were questioned as to their 
employments. One was an ebeniste , another a founder, another a 
clock-maker, another a paper-hanger, another an upholsterer ; and e ich 
was asked his hours of labour, and his motives for attendance. A 
single example may serve as a type. A man without his coat, whose 
muscular arms were bared by rolling his shirt-sleeves up to his 
shoulders, and who, though well washed and clean, wore the marks of 
toil on bis white horny hands, was sitting with an admirable copy in 
crayon of La Donna della Segiola before him, which he had nearly 
completed. He was a man about 45 years of age. He said he had 
riseu at five, and had been at work from six o’clock in the morning 
until seven o’clock in the evening, with brief intervals for meals ; and 
he had entered the evening class at eight o’clock to remain there till 
ten. He had pleasure, he said, in drawing, and that a knowledge of 
the art greatly improved his skill and taste in masonry. He turned 
round with a good-humoured smile, and added, he could live better on 
less wages than an Englishman, because his drawing cost him less 
than beer. Some* thousand working men attend the adult schools 
every evening in Paris, and the drawing classes comprise great num- 
bers whose skill would occasion much astonishment in this country. 
The most difficult engravings of the paintings of the Italian masters 
are copied in crayon with remarkable skill and accuracy. Complex 
and exquisitely minute architectural details, such, for example, as 
perspective views of the Duomo at Milan, or the cathedrals at Rouen 
or Cologne, are drawn in pen and ink, with singular fidelity. Some 
were drawing from plaster casts and other models. We found such 
adult schools in many of the chief towns ot France. These schools 
are the sources of the taste and skill ui the decorative arts, and in all 
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rrianufactures of (j which, taste is a* prominent element, and which have 
made the designs fipr the calico printers, the silk and ribbon looms, 
the' papers, &e. &c,, of France* so superior in taste to those of this 
country, ,qotwithstaudibg the superiority of our manufactories in 
m ech a i deal ^comb j nations. 

‘ *Tnese considerations lead us to account drawing an important 
department of elementary education. The manufacturers of Lan- 
cashire are well aware how difficult it is, from the neglect of the arts 
of design among the labourers of this country, to procure any skilled 
draftsmen to design for the cotton or silk manufacturer. The eleva- 
tion of the national taste in art can only be procured by the constant 
cultivation of the mind in relation to the beautiful in form and colour, 
by familiarizing the eje with the best models, the works of great 
artists, and beautiful natural objects. Skill in drawing fr<ftn nature 
results from a careful progress through a well-analyzed series of 
models. The interests of ^pmmerce are so intimately connected with 
the results to be obtained oy this branch of elementary education, that 
there is little chance that it will much longer suffer the grievous 
neglect it has hitherto experienced. 

The drawing classes ajt^gttersea were first exercised in very simple 
models, formed of oblong pieces of wood, arranged in a great variety 
of forms by the master, according to a method observed in the Swiss 
and German , schools. These were drawn in common and in isome- 
trical perspective,, the laws of perspective being at the same time 
carefully explain?^, and the rules applied ill each case to the object 
which the pupjl drew. , ,A very little practice made us aware that a 
method comprising a more minute analysis of form was necessary to 
the greatest amount of success. Some inquiries which were pursued 
in Paris put us in possession of the method invented by M. Dupuis; 
and a series of his models were purchased and brought over at the 
close of the autumn, for the purpose of making a careful trial of this 
method. Considerable difficulty was experienced in procuring the 
services of an artist to superintend the instruction ; but at length the 
application of this method has been commenced, and is in progress. 

The experience of the French Inspectors of schools (at an early 
period after the establishment of the system of inspection) convinced 
them that, to the perfection of skill in drawing form? the practice of 
drawing from models is necessary. The best copyists frequently, or 
rather generally, were found to fail in drawing even very simple natural 
objects qn .their first trials. In the drawing schools at Paris, in which 
the most elaborate engravings were admirably copied, an Inspector 
would discover that the ptlpils were unable to draw correctly the pro- 
fessor’s desk and chair. It became, therefore, evident, that the copy 
could not stynd in the place of the natural object. Copying works of 
art might be essential to one department of skill and taste, but it by 
no means necessarily gave skill in drawing from nature. 

M. Dupuis was an Inspector, and, observing this defect, he invented 
a series of models, ascending from a simple line of wire through 
various combinations to complex figures. These models are fixed in 
a n instrument on the level of the eye, and may, by the movement of 
the, 'instrument, be placed in a varying perspecti\e. By this means 
the pupil may learn to draw the simplest objects, and proceed by 

Q 
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gradual steps through a series of combinations, of au almost insen- 
sibly increasing difficulty, until he can draw faithfully any object, 
however complex. The instrument which holds the object enables the 
teacher, by varying its position, to give at each lesson a series of 
demonstrations in perspective, applying the rules to objects of a gra- 
dually increasing complexity, until they are understood in their rela- 
tions to the most difficult combinations. Thus practical skill and 
theoretical knowledge are in harmony in this instruction. The taste 
may afterwards be cultivated by drawing those works of art best 
adupted to create a just sense of the beautiful in form and colour. 

That which a workman first requires is mechanical skill in the art of 
drawing. Nature itself offers many opportunities to cultivate the taste 
insensibly; and skill can be acquired only t by careful k and prolonged 
practice in the art of drawing from nature. In the more advanced 
parts of the course, we shall be able to satisfy ourselves as to the best 
mode of using the skill acquired for the formation of the taste. 

In the Normal schools at Versailles one«year’s instruction had suf- 
ficed to give the pupils a wonderful facility and skill in drawing 
from models. Some complicated pneumatic apparatus, consisting of 
glass, mahogany, brass, and in difficult perspective, was drawn rapidly, 
and with great truth and skill. It is not, however, our intention to 
carry the instruction of our pupils in this art further than is necessary 
for the industrial instruction of their future scholars. 

Some of the reasons inducing us to attach much importance to the 
cultivation of vocal music have already been briefly indicated. We 
regarded it as a powerful auxiliary in rendering the devotional services 
of the household, of the parish church, and of the village -school solemn 
and impressive. Our experience satisfies* us that we by no means 
over-estimated this advantage, though all the results are not yet 
obtained which we trust will flow from the right use of these means. 

Nor were we indifferent to the cheerfulness diffused in schools by 
the singing of those melodies which are attractive to children, nor un- 
conscious of the moral power which music has when linked with senti- 
ments which it is the object of education to inspire. We regard school 
songs as an important means of diffusing a cheerful view df the duties 
of a labourer\.life ; of diffusing joy and honest pride over English 
industiy. Therefore, to neglect so powerful a moral agent in elemen- 
tary education as vocal music, would appear to be unpardonable. We 
availed ourselves of some arrangements which were at this time in 
progress, under the superintendence of the Committee of Council, for 
the introduction of the method of M. WilJjem, which has been sin- 
gularly successful in France. It affords us great satisfaction to say 
how much advantage the pupils of the training school have derived 
from the instruction they have received, during the development of 
this method, from Mr. Hullah, the gentleman selected by the Com- 
mittee of Council to adapt the method .of Wilhem, under their super- 
intendence, to the tastes and habits of the English people. Mr. Hullah 
has devoted himself, with unceasing assiduity and great skill, to this 
important public duty; and his pupils will always remember with a 
pleusure, without any alloy, the delightful lessons |they have received 
from him. 
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The method of Wjlhein is simply an application of the Pestalozzian 
method of ascending from the simple to the general through a clearly 
analyzed series, in which every step of the progress is distinctly marked, 
and enables the pupil, without straining his faculties, to arrive at 
results which might otherwise have been difficult of attainment. Wilhem 
has not in any respect deviated from the well-ascertained results of 
experience, either in the theory of music or in the musical signs ; but 
he has with great skill arranged all the early lessons, so as to smooth 
the path of the student to the desirable result of being able to read 
music with ease, and to sing with skill and expression even difficult 
music at sight. The progress of the pupils at Battersea has been 
very gratifying, and even i^ the brief period which has elapsed since 
the opening of the school, they sing music at sight with considerable 
facility. They have received, on the average, only two lesqpns weekly, 
each of an hour’s duration, and until lately have not been permitted to 
practise in the intervals, lest they should contract bad habits before 
their sense of time and trfhe had been cultivated. Of late, they have 
been permitted to practise daily for one hour. Their progress has 
necessarily been less rapid than it would have been had the entire 
method been previously arranged, as it now is, in a complete and 
logical series, as the resutttof Mr. Hullah’s valuable labour. Much time 
has necessarily been expended in copying music, which will be spared 
to those who follow, and who, after Easter, 1841, will possess the 
volume and singing tablets published by the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

Those who desire further proof of the importance of the method of 
Wilhem should visit the Normal school at Versailles, various day 
schools at Paris, and especially the great assemblages of the working 
classes, which occur almost every evening in Paris, for the purpose of 
receiving instruction in vocal music. The most remarkable of these 
probably is at the Halle-aux-Draps, where from 300 to 500 artisans 
are almost every evening instructed, from eight to nine o’clock, in 
vocal music. M. Hubert, a pupil of Wilhem, conducts this great 
assembly, by the method of mutual instruction, with singular skill and 
precision. We know scarcely anything more impressive than the 
swell of these manly voices when they unite in chorus. 

If the music of Handel and Haydn were better known by the pro- 
fessors of music at Paris, assuredly this would be the place in which to 
display its most remarkable effects. Even in the singing of Wilhem’s 
solfeggios in harmony, or of the scale in harmony, such a volume of 
sound was poured forth, that the effects were very impressive. 

A method which has .succeeded in attracting thousands of artisans 
in Paris from low cabarets and miserable gambling-houses to the study 
of a science, and the practice of a captivating art, deserves the attention 
of the public. Mr. Hullab, in adapting the method of Wilhem to 
English tastes and habits, has both simplified and refined it. He has, 
moreover, adapted to it a considerable number of old English melodies, 
of great richness and character, which were fast passing into oblivion, 
and which may be restored to the place they once held in the affections 
of the people, being now allied with words expressive of the joys and 
hopes of a labourer’s life, and of the true sources of its dignity and 
happiness. 

Q 2 
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*, We have assisted in -the development of thU method, being convinced 
that it may tend to elevate the character of our elementary schools, abd 
that it may be of great use throughout the country in restoring many 
ofour hest old English melodies to their popularity, and iti improving 
the character of our vocal music in village churches, through the 
medium of the parochial schoolmaster and his pupils* 

The pupils and students of the training school now conduct the 
vocal music in the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden’s church at Battersea, 
and, under Mr. Hullah’s superintendence, they also manage the instruc- 
tion of the tillage school in Singing. 

’When the preparatory course was sufficiently advanced, a series of 
lectures oil* the construction and organization of elementary schools, 
and on the theory and art of teaching, were commenced. They have 
resembled those given in the German aiul Swiss schools under the 
generic term Paedogogik. 

They have treated of the general objects of education, and the 
means of attaining them. The peculiar aims of elementary education ; 
the structure of school-houses in various parts of Europe ; the internal 
arrangement of the desks, forms, and school apparatus, in reference to 
different methods of instruction, and the varieties of those methods 
observed in different countries. The theory of the discipline of schools. 
Its practice, describing in detail the different expedients resorted to 
in different countries for the purpose of procuring order, decorum, 
propriety of posture and manner, regularity and precision in move- 
ments, and in changes of classes and exercises, and especially the 
right means of securing the reverence and the love of the children. This 
last subject naturally connects the consideration of the mechanical and 
methodic expedients with the consideration of the sources of the school- 
master’s zeal, activity, and influence, on which much has been said. 
To these subjects have succeeded lectures on the great leading distinc- 
tions in the methods of communicating knowledge. When the dis- 
tinguishing principles had been described, the characteristic features of 
the several methods were examined < fenernlly , and certain peculiar 
applications of each were treated. The application of the$e methods 
to each individual branch of instruction was then commenced, and this 
part of the course has treated of various methods of teaching to read, 
especially giving a minute description of the phonic method. Of 
methods of teaching to write, giving a special account of the method of 
Mulhauser. On the application of writing in various methods of in- 
struction. Of methods of teaching to draw, giving a detailed account 
of that of M. Dupuis. Of methods of teaching arithmetic, in which 
the method of Pestalozzi has been carefully explained, and other ex • 
pedients examined. This brief sketch may indicate the character of 
the instruction up to the period of this report. Our desire is to 
anticipate, as little as possible, but, on the contrary, to relate only what 
has been done . We have therefore only to add, that the instruction in 
Paedagogik is in its preparatory stage, and that the course will be 
pursued, in relation both to the general theory and practice, and to the 
special application of the theory and practice to the development of 
the village school, and of the training school, through the whole 
period of instruction, as that part of the studies of the pupils by which 
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(lie mutual relations of these studies are revealed, and their future ap- 
plication anticipated. 

We regard these lectures, combined with the zealous labour of the 
Hon. and Ret. Robert' Eden, aS the chief means by which, aided by 
the tutors, such & tone of feeling can be maintained as shall prepare 
the teachers to enter upon theirs important duties, actuated by motives 
which Will be the best- means of ensuring their perseverance, and pro- 
moting their success. • * 

The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, who devote their lives- a 
cheerful sacrifice to the education of the poorer classes of France, cair 
'be understood best by those who have visited their Noviciate and 
schools at Paris. From su*h persons we expect acquiescence when we 
say, that their example of Christian zeal is worthy of the imitation of 
Protestants. Three of the brothers of this order are mninipined for a 
sum which is barely the stipend of One teacher of a school of mutual 
instruction in Palis. Their schools are unquestionably the best at 
Paris. Their manners ¥ are simple, affectionate, and sincere. The 
children are singularly attached to them. IIow could it be otherwise, 
when they perceive that these good men have no other reward on 
eaith for their manifold labours than that of an approving conscience? 

The regime of th c Nott&iaie is one of considerable austerity. They 
rise at four. They spend an hour in private devotion, which is followed 
by two hours of religious exercises in their chapel. They breakfast 
soon afterwards, and are in the day schools of Paris at nine. They 
dine about noon, and continue their attention to the schools till five. 
They sup at sii^ond then many of them fere employed in evening 
schools foi 4 the adults from seven to nine, or from eight to ten, when, 
alter prajers, they 1 immediately retire to rest. 

No one can enter the schools of the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine without feeling instinctively that he is witnessing a remark- 
able example of the development of Christian charity. 

With such motives should the teachers of elementary schools, and 
especially those who are called to the arduous duties of training 
pauper children, go forth to their work. The path of the teacher is 
strewn with disappointments, if he commence with a mercenary spirit. 
It is full of encouragement, if he be inspired with the spirit of Christian 
charity. No skill can compensate adequately for the absence of a per- 
vading religious influence on the character and conduct of the school- 
master. 

The discipline of the training school has been gradually developed 
with this design, and* under the faithful and judicious guidance of 
Mr. Eden, we trust, in the course of time, it may obtain some measure 
of success. 

It is in this spirit that we have been anxious that the young pupils 
and students should, under the superintendence of Mr. Eden, and the 
immediate tuition of the master of the village school, undertake their 
duties in that scene of labour and instruction. 

It is not our iutention to say much on the arrangements which have 
been adopted in the village school, which has been connected with the 
training school only a few weeks. The firSt class of the training 
school has been divided into two sections, one of which supplies pupil 
tench e is to the village school in the morning, and the other in the 
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afternoon, each continuing their studies in the training school at the 
periods not thus occupied. The village school will, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Eden, be gradually developed as a school on the 
mixed method of instruction ; but we cannot hope that anything like 
precision in method which characterizes the continental schools should 
be attained in it, excepting after prolonged and unremitting attention 
to all the details of its discipline and management. * 

Such attention continued through the course of the three years’ in- 
struction necessary to the certificate of Master, will, we trua£, furnish 
the village school with such a class of educators as may enable itrto 
realize the chief features of those schools which are most worthy of 
imitation in the Protestant countries of Eui'bpe ; but before the expira- 
tion of the three years’ course, we cannot hope it will be able to accom- 
plish this design. At present, ail that we /eel warranted to say is, that 
we aTe very sensible of the great difficulties which Vie in the way of success, 
and that much humble and patient exertion w ill be required to surmount 
them. The able and zealous superintendence of Mr. Eden affords the 
village school a prospect of success which, under less vigilant and in- 
telligent management, we should despair to attain. 

We have secured for the village school the advantage of the services 
of Mr. M‘Leod, recently the principal master of the school of industry 
at Norwood. He is aware of the great difficulty of assimilating an 
elementary school in this country to some of those forms of ex- 
cellence which we have afforded him an opportunity of examining 
in Holland. He is therefore prepared to endeavour, by gradual im- 
provements, in the course of time, to render the elementary school a 
scene in which the pupils of the training school may prepare them- 
selves for the skilful performance of their future duties. The success 
of these efforts pre-supposes so much improvement in his assistant 
teachers and in the scholars, that we deem it prudent not to venture to 
anticipate results which'it must be very difficult to attain. 

The examination of the third quarter of the residence of several of 
our pupils is now just concluded. 

The mode in which the daily examinations are conducted has already 
been described. J 

During the depth of winter, when the out-door labour is necessarily 
suspended, the place which these examinations occupy in the daily routine 
may be ascertained by the inspection of the subjoined tables, pp. 231-2 
At the quarterly examination the usual routine is suspended, and 
examination-papers are prepared by the tutors, containing a series of 
questions passing over the chief features of the studies of the quarter 
in each class. 

The students and pupils have no intimation of the questions which 
will be proposed, but, three hours being allotted to each examination- 
paper, the questions of a particular subject (as for example grammar) 
are distributed to each pupil in the assembled class. The pupils then 
attempt the solution of all the questions without the aid of books, and 
without assistance from the tutor, or from each other. 

At the expiration of the three hours the replies to the questions are 
collected, and in the afternoon, a similar plan is pursued with some 
other subject, the examination-papers of which are distributed without 
any previous intimation of their nature. 
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: In this way, ilT t!fH£ Sir th6 'Stfbjgfcts bf instruction in 
the training school are brought undgr minute examination. 4 
] As soon as the answers. are ^collected, they'arfe examined, 'and the 

f lative merit of each reply is: Ascertained. A mean nuinbe^ ha\ing 
en attached to each 'quesl top, the merit of the reply is expressed 
numbers above or below this mean, and thus the whole results of the 
examination may be tabulated, and till intellectual progress of each 
pupil ascertained. 

The following series of questionsVere issued at the examination of 
the third quarter, which expired at Christmas. We submit them to 
you, because we aihe desirous that you should form, an accurate opinion 
of the results of the instruction in the training school, during the pie- 
paratory course. The questions faithfully represent the general course 
of the instruction on the subjects to which *they relate, and they are 
level to the capacity and attainments of the pupils. f 

' In order that this may be more clearly evident to you, we have 
Appended to the series of questions tables containing the name of each 
pupil, his age, and peiiod of entrance into the training school, at the 
head of the columns. On the left side of each table a column contains 
the number of each question, and in the next column the mean 
number indicating the comparative difficulty of the question; then, 
tinder the name of each boy, the merit of the answer of each pupil 
js given in successive columns, and in the same manne^ the merit 
of the leplies to each of the questions respectively is tabulated. 

In order that -you may possess a standard from which to determine 
the relative merit of the rest of the replies, we have likewise placed, in 
an Appendix, replies to the questions from most of the pupils, the com- 
parative merit of which may be estimated by a reference to the numbers 
in the Tables. 

The answers to the questions on religious instruction have not been 
deemed simply an intellectual exercise, and the results in this case 
have not been tabulated. They were framed by the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Eden, who has superintended the religious instruction of the 
training school with unwearied assiduity. We are enabled to furnish 
yon “with a note, expressive of Mr. Eden’s opinion of the general 
pi ogress of the pupils in religions knowledge, during the three 
quarters of the preparatory course which have now elapsed. 

Before submitting the questions to you, we are anxious to avoid one 
source of misconception, to which the plan of the school fright be 
liable, in consequence of our reluctance to anticipate results, by dc- 
Mnibing the course jye intend to pursue in the future parts of the 
course of instruction. The technical instruction in that knowledge 
which it will be the duty of the pupils to communicate iu etementury 
schools, occupies a much greater portion of the time in the preparatory 
f'ourse than that which will be allotted to such studies iu the two 
fcubsequent years. 

fcvery month will now bring into greater prominence instruction , 
theoretical and practical , in the art of teaching. The outlines only of 
a future course of instruction iu this most important element of the 
studies of a training school have been communicated. Some of the 
principles have been laid down, bu^the application of these principles 
to eacli subject of instruction, and the arrangement of the entire mutter 
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of technical knbwledge, in accordance with the principles of elemen- 
tary teaching, is a labour to which a large portion of the future time of 
the pupils must be devoted. 

Those studies which will prepare them for the performance of col- 
lateral duties in the village or parish have not been commenced. 

The instruction in the management of a garden ; in pruning and 
grafting trees ; in the* relative qualities of noils, manures, and the 
rotation of garden crops, is to form a part of the course of instruction, 
after the certificate of candidate is obtained. 

A course on the domestic economy of the poor will be delivered in 
the same year, which will be followed hy another on the means of pre- 
serving health, especially with regard to tjie employments, habits, and 
wants of the working classes. Some general lectures on the relations 
of labour and capital will close this course. 

Those parts of the present course of technical instruction which will 
obtain the largest share of attention in the year in which the can- 
didates are trained, will be the geography of commerce and industry ; 
mensuration, land-surveying, and mechanics ; and the history of Eng- 
land, treated chiefly in relation to the progress of civilization, and 
especially of industry and the arts. 

The religious instruction will develope itself under the guidance of 
Mr. Eden, in its relations to those subjects of history in which it is 
desirable tltat the pupils should receive impressions consistent with 
Christian charity and truth. 

This brief indication of that which lies immediately *before the pupils 
of the trainiug school will, we trust, remove any apprehension which 
might be entertained that the technical character of certain of their 
present studies will overlay a large portion of the future course. 

The spontaneous preparation for instruction in the village school, 
and which will require considerable and well-directed application to mis- 
cellaneous reading, will in itself be an obstacle to the continuance of 
the present extent of technical instruction. This spontaneous prepa- 
ration must embrace many subjects collateral to the instruction in the 
school, but which must be communicated in a popular manner in an 
elementary school, requiring a re- arrangement of knowledge previously 
acquired in a technical form. 

The chief source of any confidence we have in the course we have 
pursued, is derived from the inquiries respecting the routine of in- 
struction in normal schools in certain parts of the continent. 

We have, for your information, placed in the Appendix to this 
Report several tables, of the routine of studies in some of the chief 
normal schools in different parts*pf Europe. A comparison of these 
tables with the general sketch of the plans of the Battersea training 
school, with which we have furnished you, will enable you to perceive 
how far our personal inquiries have guided us in the regulation of the 
training school, founded under your sanction. 

We lay before you the questions of the third quarterly examination 
at Battersea, and the tabulated results of the replies. In the first of 
these tables, viz., that on grammar and etymology, we have given the 
age and day of the month when each pupil entered the school in the 
jear 1840. It has not been deemed necessary to repeat this in each of 
the successive tables. 
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The preceding notes contain & few examples of the manner in which 
the questions have been answered, one being selected for each ques- 
tion, which (in conjunction with the numerical statements contained in 
the Tables) may serve as a standard of comparison by which the merit 
of the rest of the replies may be ascertained. It is a source of pleasure 
to us that a Maltese, confided to our care by the Maltese Government, 
notwithstanding the obstacles created by the want of a perfect know- 
ledge of the language, occupies such a position in this examination as 
to justify our confidence in his success, as the Teacher of a model 
school in Malta, which is his destination. 

The questions and answers afford better evidence than anything 
which we can say of the intelligent and persevering attention which 
Mr. Tate and Mr. Horne have paid to their duties. They have earned 
the reward of the affection and respect of their pupils, and if^our own 
tribute of esteem can add anything to the satisfaction derivable from 
that source it has been freely accorded. 

We are somewhat apprehensive that these questions may lead to 
erroneous opinions of our views. We are fully aware that all such tests 
must give a very imperfect idea of the real condition of a school, and i nr 
fact, from being necessarily confined to intellectual displays, omit ail 
reference to what we have always considered to be the most essential, 
as it (Is the most difficult, objlfct of our endeavours, — the formation of 
moral and religious characters. The progress that may Have been 
made towards this latter object is incapable, as in the former, of being 
shown by written questions. We can only then solicit credit for our 
intentions in repeating with all earnestness, that we hold the end of all 
these intellectual demonstrations to be infinitely subordinate to the cul- 
tivation of the heart and feelings. We have no wish to send forth 
simply clever teachers; we believe, on the contrary, that the vice of 
several of the German normal institutions, which we have examined, 
has been the too great attention paid to instruction as distinct from 
education. The Swiss schools appeared to us to be mostly free from 
this defect, and to them we have chiefly resorted as models for what we 
have done. 

It may also be objected to these questions, that some of them refer to 
subjects different from or beyond what it may be desirable or possible to 
teach in many schools. We admit the correctness of this statement, 
but deny the inference that some may attempt to draw from it deroga- 
tory to the utility of such studies for the purpose we have in view. 
The schoolmaster, whose knowledge is strictly confined to what he has 
to impart, will frequently be at a loss, in attempting to explain many 
points that occur in his lessons, and puzzled with questions from the 
more intelligent pupjls, whpse unsatisfied inquiries will quickly gene- 
rate a disrespect for their instructor. It is impossible to know or to 
teach many of even the loWest branches of knowledge thoroughly 
without some acquaintance with the theories and higher generalizations 
on which those inferior departments depend. But on this point we 
would refer to a higher authority, M. Guizot, with whose opinion on 
this subject, as well as in the following description of what a teache^ 
ought to be, we beg to add our unqualified concurrence: — “ A good 
schoolmaster ought to be a man who knows much more than he is 
called upon to teach, that he may teach with intelligence and with 
taste ; who is to live in a humble sphere, and yet to have a noble and 
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elevated mind, that he may preserve that, fliproity of sentiment and of 
department, without which he will n$ver obtain the respect and con- 
fidence of families; who possesses a rare mixture of gentleness and 
firmness; for, inferior though he be in station to many individuals in 
the parish, he ought to be the obsequious servant of none; a man not 
ignorant of his rights, but thinking much more of his duties; showing 
to all a good example, aud serving to all as a counsellor ; not given to 
change his condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives 
him the power of doiug good ; and who has made up his mind to live 
and to die in the service of primary instruction, which to him is the 
service of God and his fellow-creatures. To rear masters approaching 
to such a model is a difficult task ; and yet we must succeed in it, or 
else we have done nothing for elementary instruction.** 

The questions for this quarterly examination have been cliieily 
selected by the Tutors. We do not propose that this course shall he 
pursued in the questions employed in the examination for the certificate 
of Candidate , or Scholar % or Master . We are of opinion that such 
institutions as this training school (the further management of which 
we hope to superintend in entire subordination to your wishes) should 
be placed under the inspection of that department of the executive 
government which is charged with the promotion of eleineutaiy educa- 
tion. The humble effort which we haife made to place in \ourhands 
the means of providing schoolmasters for the workhouses, and es- 
pecially for the district schools for pauper children, has not, we trust, 
been conducted inconsistently with the public interest ; but we are 
anxious to afford the public the fullest warrant for confidence in the 
future management of this school, and we know no way of accomplishing 
this object so fully as by soliciting the periodical examination of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, which we trust the Committee of 
Council on Education will allow. In the quarterly examinations of 
the training school, we hope for the assistance of one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, and we trust that, upon application from jou, the Committee 
of Council will consent to associate one or more of their Inspector^ with 
one of your own body, in selecting the questions for the annual exami- 
nation, by which the certificates will be awarded; in determining the 
merit of the several replies; and in selecting the individuals who may 
be entitled to certificates. 

In order that the selection of questions may have the necessary 
relation to the studies of the year, we propose to furnish the examiners 
with the weekly and quarterly examination-papers of the school, from 
which papers they will readily ascertain the range of the acquirements 
of the pupils in the several classes ; but it will be expedient that every 
question shall emanate only from the examiners at the aunual exami- 
nation for certificates. * % 

We are desirous that some standard of ’attainment should be fixed for 
entrance upon the preparatory course, and wc wish to refer the 
exaniinfitiou-papers (employed to ascertain the acquirements of the 
pupils on their entrance) to the approval of the Committee of Council 
on Education ; and that the replies being prepared by pupils under the 
feye of an Inspector, at the end of a short probationary period, should 
be approved by their Lordships before each pupil is finally entered for 
the preparatory course on the books of the school. 

AVe trust that, in this way,* security will be aifuided that any funds 
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which may ho tie voted to the cntiihUhatice of* this fhmirng ^chr.ol will 
not be applied in any way hiconstitenrty with the interests of thi? public. 

We regard these securities to be indispensable to the permanent 
prosperity of such institutions; By the examination of themipils at 
their entrance, and the submission of the examinatidit-pap^rs^prcpaml 
in* the presence of an Inspector at the end of a short probationary period), 
we intend to exclude favouritism in the selection of ptipils, and the 
interference of partial interests in bttrtherting the school with unqualified 
students. ' 

By the continual inspection of the school by able, independent, and 
impartial men, we hope to secure the most useful stimulus to the 
exertions of the tutors and puoils ; to provide against self-deception on 
their part as to the condition < of the school ; and, above all, to afford 
the public the only sufficient security against the impression delved from 
appearances skilfully dramatized to prevent the disclosure of defects. 

We are especially anxious that the certificates should be awarded by 
persons not directly interested in the management of the school, in 
order that a conviction of impartiality may prevail among the scholars — 
that the certificates may have more than the ordinal y value of such 
documents, and that the public may have only a legitmate, and in all 
respects a well-founded, confidence in the results of the training. 

We should much rejoice i^the results of these preparatory steps 
towards the foundation of a training school were deemed sufficiently 
auspicious to warrant the confidence of the Commission and of the 
Government, so fiir as to procure for the future expenses of the school 
assistance from the public funds. In that case we feel that the Govern- 
ment would be entitled to require that no tutor or professor should he 
appointed in the school without their approval ; that their sanction 
should be necessary to the dismissal of any tutor or professor; and 
further that, on the report of their Inspectors, they should be entitled 
to proceed to remove any tutor or professor from his office. 

We are also of opinion that the training school would not be entitl’d 
to support, in any considerable degree, from the public funds, unless 
the estimates for the school were annually submitted for the approval 
of the Committee of Council on Education, and the accounts annually 
audited by one of their Lordships* Inspectors 

The expenses of the training school during the preparatory course 
have been cheerfully borne by ourselves, with the exception of tljo.se 
payments which have been made with individual pupils and students, 
and the entirely unsolicited aid of three or four. of our personal friends. 
We have not presumed to think that we were warranted in expecting 
confidence in plans which had not hitherto been put forth in this 
country, until we could place before you at least a partial development of 
our views. We have therefore avoided soliciting assistance from any one, 
and, to all inquivies on this subject, we have deemed it proper to suggest, 
that the personal confidence of friends would not ensure the permanent 
prosperity of a training school, which could only flourish by deserving 
and obtaining the confidence of the public. Such remarks have not 
prevented Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd and Mr. George Come wall Lewis, 
from urging us to permit them to contribute each 100/. to the expenses 
of this year. We have accepted these offers. The Bishop of Durham 
has not been content with the usual payment for the pupil he has 
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placed in 4he training school, but his Lordship has requested us to 
accept a more liberal rate of remuneration. Mr. George Norman, of 
Bromley, has also sustained the charge of a pupil, whom, however, he 
has not selected. The Earl of Chichester added ten pounds to the 
sum paidwith a boy whom he recommended. 

The efficiency of the schoql during the course of instruction in the 
ensuing year can only be maintained by a considerable increase of 
expense. The number of the pupils and students will probably increase 
to sixty in the early part of the spring. The attention of the tutors 
will necessarily be so much occupied with the preparatory studies of 
those who then enter the school that an additional tutor will be indis- 
pensable. Certain of the courses of instruction of this year canribt be 
pui*sued without the assistance of professors who will attend from day 
to day. We have already secured the attendance of Mr. Hughes, who 
lectures on the geography of commerce und industry, and of an artist to 
assist in the instruction in drawing and perspective. We regret to say 
that Mr. Hullah’s services have been given gratuitously, and with a 
zeal and disinterestedness which would, we fear, place it beyond our 
power adequately to express the value which we attach to his admirable 
lessons on vocal music. We have further ineuired a part of the charge 
of the master of the village school. We propose to appoint a well con- 
ducted, intelligent, and skilful gardener^to superintend the instruction 
in horticulture, which will now receive increased attention. The charge 
for the rent may soon increase by our encountering the necessity of 
occupying the entire house, with the exception of two apartments, which 
we each intend to reserve in the establishment, where we may confer 
with the tutors. The further expenses of furniture required by the 
increase of the number of pupils and tutors, the additional books, 
apparatus, and certain contemplated alterations which it will be impos- 
sible to postpone beyond the spring, will raise the expenses of the 
ensuing year (after all' the payments for individual scholars arc deducted) 
to a balance of 2000/. at least. 

We are prepared to sustain this expense, if it be necessary that the 
training school should be carried through another stage of its develop- 
ment before it deserves the public confidence. In fact we consider 
ourselves bound to do so should we obtain no assistance, as we have 
entered into engagements with the pupils, which we must fulfil at 
whatever cost to ourselves. Considerable inquiry and observation have 
impressed us with the views on which the training school is founded, 
and we have been desirous to make a practical trial of the principles 
and expedients, which the experience of the Protestant States of Europe 
has sanctioned by a concurrent testimony. It would be grateful to us 
fo receive an early assurance of confidence in the plans and principles 
which we have, with as much unreserve as is consistent with the limits 
of this report, freely set before you ; but we have not entered on our 
present undertaking without expecting that a sacrifice would be required 
of us, before the work was in a condition to obtain that confidence 
which we trust will not be refused. 

We also^ trust that the exposition of the principles by which we have 
been guided will not be misconceived, as evincing so unwarrantable a 
confidence in our opinions as to lead us to indulge in dogmatism. We 
conceive we may .sincerely entertain them, and endeavour to promote 
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their diffusion, without any undue confidence in our own judgment, or 
want of respect for the opiniora^of others. 

You will naturally expect that this free disclosure of our views and 
proceedings in relation to the training school should be terminated by 
an account of the expenses we have incurred to the termination of the 
year 1840. We think it right to lay the^ balance-sheet of the expenses 
and receipts of the school, without reserve, before you. We have been 
careful to take receipts for all the payments we have made, and as we 
regard ourselves as labouring at the foundations of a public institution, 
in which our experience may be of som# value to others, we shall feel 
obliged if you will direct the accounts to be audited. 

We have endeavoured, by a scrupulous economy in every department, 
to render the expenses of th% school as low as is consistent with its 
efficiency, and we have accordingly foregone many convenient arrange- 
ments not absolutely required, but which it would have beerf desirable 
to make. 

Some expenses might have been reduced, had not the demands of 
our public duties rendered it impossible to give constant superintendence 
to certain details. 

JAMES PHILIPS KAY AND EDWARD CARLETON TUKNELL IN ACCOUNT WITH 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL, BATTERSEA. 

Drs. 3Ut December, 1840. Crt. 

£. s. d j 

To Cash from 0 W. Not man. Esq. 25 0 0 < Hv furnishing ami repair* .... 

„ Lout Chichester . . . 10 0 0 Clothing 

,, S. June* Lo)t), K»q. . 100 0 0 13ook», stationery, &c 

,, G. C. Lew is. Esq. . . 100 0 0 House account, M4.» proMsioni, 

„ Lmdloid repairs . . 200 0 0 wages, and peity cash nc 

,, ,, 50 0 0 |l count 

,, Sundries sold . ... 14 ]3 3 i House necuuut, \ir, sen ants’ 

Mi. I hilluick .... 1*1 0 0 | wage* 

,, for Student* and Pupils . 27L 14 2 i Gulden account 

Amount ow inn loi ditto ditto . . • 196 19 4 j Hint uud ta\e* (dt ducting 

Balance 1283 1L 10 I Di. Kuy’irent) 

A Item lion* and repaiis (de- 
ducting Dr. Kay’s charge) . . 

Bid lunik- note 

Salaries 

Mr. Sen f 

Bills unpaid 

Salaries due 

£ 2205 18 7 ,J £ 

The balance of expenses for which we find we have4o provide on the 
1st January, 1841, is J?1‘283, which we have accordingly devoted to 
the establishment of this school. This sum arises to a large extent from 
the expenses incurred in furnishing, repairs, and alterations. The rest 
is attributable to salaries and the charge of clothing and maintaining 
the boys selected from the best schools for poor children, and educated 
at our expense. 

The expenses "of Dr. Kay’s own private establishment, are of 
course all borne by himself, and his arrangements are in all respects 
separate. 

We have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

James Phillips Kay. 

m Edward Carleton Tufnell. 

T o the Poor Law Commissioners y Somerset House. 
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Course of Instruction pursued at the Normul Seminary in the Canton of Thurgosia, Switzerland, under the superintendence of M. Vebrli. in the 

Summer Half-) ear of 1839. 














CourIe of Instruction in the Xormal School of the Canton of Vaud, at Lausanne, during the Winter of 1838 — 1839. 
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N.B. — The figures denote the different classes. The figure 1 being attached to the most advanced class. 




Course of Instruction in the Normal School of the Canton ot Vaud at i^ausanne, in the Summer oi JIdhS. 
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Course of Instruction pursued in the two Classes at the Normal Seminary in Eisleben, Prussia, in the Summer Hau^ear of 1839. 
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Note. — T hree hours of singing, and oue hour of instruction in the art of teaching, are also weekly given at indeterminate times. 




Course of Instruction pursued by the two Classes at the Normal Seminary at Schluchtern, Hesse Cassel. 
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Note. — h. stands for the hours devoted to each subject of instruction during the week. 





Course of Instruction pursued in the Three Classes at the Normal Seminary, Esslingen, Wurtemburg, in the Summer Half-year of 1839 
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I 

Methods of instruction. 
Arithufetic. 

Attend model school. 
Profane history* 

Piano or geometry 

Grammar. 

Geometry. 

Grammar. 

Examinations. 

Examinations. 

Examinations. 

Singing. 

Singing. 

Arithmetic or piano. 
Organ. 

Drawing. 

Organ. 

Arithmetic. 

Recitations. 

Piano. 

Art of teaching deaf 
and dumb. 

Piano. 

Geometry. 

Singing. 

Singing. 

Singing. 

* 

< 

ft 

Arithmetic. 

Religious instruction. 

Attend model school. 
Geography. 

Piaao or arithmetic. 

Composition. 

Religious instruction. 
Grammar. 

Recitations. 

Gramtf&r, 

Religious instruction. 
Methods of instruction 
Geometry or piano. 

Organ or composition. 
Drawing. 

Organ. 

Recitations. 

Writing. 

Writing. 

Piano. 

Natural philosophy. 

Piano. 

Profane history. 

Profane history. 
Thorough bass. 
Natural history. 

Thursday. 

Art of questioning. 

Religious instruction. 

Attend model school. 
Natural history. 

Piano or geometry. 

Grammar. 

Religious instruction. 
Grammar. 

Composition. 

Grammar. 

Religious instruction. 
Arithmetic or piano. 

Organ. 

Writing. 

MethodVof instruction, 
. • . [or organ. 

Drawing. 

Piano. 

Natural history. 

Piano. 

Geography. 

Methods of instruction. 
Thorough bass. 

1 

l 

w 

£ 

Geometry. 

Religious instruction. 

Attend model school. 
Profane history. 

Piano or arithmetic, 

Composition. 

Religious instruction. 
Composition. 

Thorough bass. 
Composition. 

^Religious instruction. 

• • • • 

Geometry or piano. 
Organ. 

Recitations. 

Organ. 

• • • • 

Writing. 

Methods of instruction. 
Piauo. 

Art of teaching deaf 
and dumb. 

Piano. 

Profane history. 

Singing. 

Singing. 

Singing. 

ft 

•m 

u 

Art of questioning. 
Arithmetic. 

Religious instruction. 

Attend model school. 
Natural history. 

Piano or geometry. 

' Grammar. 

Religious instruction. 
Grammar. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

Religious instruction. 
Methods of instruction. 
Arithmetic or piano. 

Organ or methods of in- 
Writing. [struction. 

Drawing. 

Organ. 

Writing. 

Piano. 

Natural philosophy.’ 

Piano. 

Geography. 

Profane history. 
Thorough bass. 
Natural history. 

Monday. 

Arithmetic. 

Methods of instruction. 

Attend model school. 
Geography. 

Piano or arithmetic. 

Methods of instruction 
Geometry. 

Grammar. 

Thorough bass. 
Grammar. 

Singing. 

Singing. 

Geometry or violin. 

Organ. 

Drawing. 

Organ. 

Recitations. 

■Writing. 

Drawing. 

Piano. 

Methods of instruction. 

Piano. * 

Singing. 

Methodic. 

Thorough bass. 

S 

4 

O 

O 

[First . . 

< Second • . 
(Third . . 

[ First . . . 

< Second . 
(Third . . 

First . . . 

< Second . . 
Third • . 

First . . . 
Second • . 
Third . . 

[ First . • . 

< Second . . 

1 Third . . 

1 First . . . 

< Second . . 
(Third . . 

j First . . . 

< Second . • 
(Third . . 

J First . . . 

< Second . • 
(Thiid . . 

[First . . . 

i Second . . 
(Third . . 

[ First . • • 

[ Second . . 
[Third . . 

Ok 

OJ 

b 

o’ 3 2 • • ! 

fr* c» -i o © ©l CO W* to 

■SSS^-SSS s 3 


\* Farther instructions in instrumental music is given in (he evening. 





.Plan of Instruction pursued in the Three Courses, at the Normal Seminary at Lucem, Switzerland. 
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SECOND REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS FOR THE TRAINING 
OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTERS AT BATTERSEA. 


My Lord, London, December 15, 1843. 

The Committee o£Council on Education voted 1,000/. on 
the 14th day of November, 1842, towards the expenses attending 
the establishment of th^ schools for the training of parochial 
schoolmasters at Battersea, and their Lordships have aplso, during 
the present year, granted 2,200/. to enable us to carry into exe- 
cution the plan for enlarging and improving the premises which is 
appended to this Report, on condition that satisfactory arrange- 
ments should be made for the future support of the schools. 

We therefore consider it our duty to submit to your Lordship 
a general account of our proceedings since the publication of our 
report in January, 1841 ; and to relate what arrangements have 
been made for the future management and support of these 
schools. 

In the course of the four years which have elapsed since these 
schools were founded, we have had considerable experience of the 
difficulties which oppose the success of such establishments : we 
have been led to modify one part of our original plan, and the per- 
spective of the future progress of the institution displays features 
in some respects different from those which we contemplated, 
when we stood upon the threshold of our experiment. 

To record the results of our experience, and to narrate the 
reasons which have suggested changes in our original design, 
appear to us duties which we owe to the promoters of education 
in this country. Our desire is, that our errors may become beacons 
to those who follow, and our success a light on their path. We 
also think it important that some of the peculiar difficulties to 
be overcome in the management of such schools should be de- 
scribed, in order that they may not be encountered unawares. 
These are the reasons which induce us to submit to your Lordship 
some account of the progress of the Battersea Training Schools. 

Our first step, on founding the institution, was to remove from 
schools whicn had been under our immediate superintendence, in 
connexion with the Poor Law Commission, some of the most 
promising pupils. We were not indifferent to the impression 
that, in selecting the destitute children of pauper parents as the 
subjects of a trial of the transforming influences of a religious 
training, our success would not fail to increase the confidence of 
the public in the ameliorative tendency of national education, on 
the manners, habits, and feelings of the most neglected classes; 
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we hoped tfiat a more active sympathy might be inspired for the 
50,000 pauper children who await the legislative interference of 
Parliament Jot their efficient education in Vgligifth and industry. 
But ou^hief design was to ascertain whether, by training youths 
for a series of years in the strict regimen, the exact and compre- 
hensive instruction, the industrious and self-denying hafiits, aud 
the peculiar duties of a Normal School, we should not be able to 
procure more efficient instruments for the instruction of the 
children of the poor than by any other means. 

We had frequently visited the schools of the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine in Prance, and hacf spent much time in the 
examination of their Ecolcs-mcrcs. Our attention was attracted 
to these schools by the gentle manners and simple habits which 
distinguished the r re res ; by their sympathy for children, and the 
religious feeling which pervaded their elementary schools. Their 
schools are certainly deficient in some of t lie niceties of organiza- 
tion and method; and there are subjects on which the instruction 
might be more complete and exact, but each master was, as it 
were, a parent to the children around him. The school resembled 
a harmonious family. 

The self-denying industry of these pious men was remark- 
able. The habits of their order would be deemed severe in this 
country. In the Mother School (where they all reside), they rise 
at 4. After private meditation, their public devotions in the 
chapel occupy the early hours of the morning. The domestic 
drudgery of the household succeeds. They breakfast at 7, 
and are in the schools of the great cities of France at 9. 
When the routine of daily school-keeping is at an end, after a 
short interval for refreshment and exercise, they open their e\euing 
schools, where hundreds of the adult population receive instruc- 
tion, not merely in reading, writing, and the simplest elements of 
numbers, but in singing, drawing, geography ; the mensuration of 
planes and solids; the history of France, and in religion. Their 
evenipg schools do not close till 10. The public expenditure on 
account of their services is one-third the usual remuneration of an 
elementary schoolmaster in France, and they devote their lives, 
constrained by the influence of a religious feeling, under a rule of 
celibacy, but, without a vow, to the education of the poor. 

. The unquestionable self-denial of such a life ; the attachment oF 
the children, and of the adult pupils to their instructors, together 
with the constant sense of the all-subduing prescnce*of Christian 
principle,- rendered the means adopted by the Christian Brothers, 
lor the training of their novices, a matter of much interest and 
inquiry. 

The Mother School differs in most important respects from a 
Normal School, but the extent of this difference is not at first sight 
apparent, and is one of those results of our experience which wc 
pish to submit to your Lordship. 
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The Mother School is in establishment comprising arrange- 
ment^ for the instruct ton and training of novices; for the resi- 
dence of th^ brother*, Who a#f engaged in the active performance 
of the duties of their order, as masters of elementary day and 
evening schools; and it affords an asylum, into which they gradu- 
ally retire from the fatigues and cares of their public labours, as 
age approaches, or infirmities accumulate, to spend the period of 
sickness or decrepitude, in the tranquillity of the household pro- 
vided for them, and amidst the consolations of their brethren. 
The brothers constitute a family, performing every domestic ser- 
vice, ministering to the sic^ and infirm, and assembling for devotion 
daily in their chapel. f ^ 

Their novices enter about the ages of 12 ov 14. They at 
once assume the dress of the order, and enter upon the self-de- 
nying routine of the household. The first years of their noviciate 
are of course devoted to such elementary instruction, as is neces- 
sary to prepare them for their future duties as teachers of the 
poor. Their habits are formed, not only in the course of this in- 
struction, but by joining the religious exercises; performing the 
household duties ; and enjoying the benefit of constant intercourse 
with the elder brethren of the Mother School, who are at once their 
instructors and friends. In this life of seclusion, the superior of 
the Mother School has opportunities of observing and ascertaining 
the minutest traits of character, which indicate their comparative 
qualifications for the future labours of the order, nor is this vigi- 
lance relaxed, but rather increased, when they first quit the private 
studies of the Mother School, to be gradually initiated in their 
public labours as instructors of the people. 

Such of the novices as' are found not to possess the requisite 
qualifications, especially as respects the moral constitution necessary 
for the duties of their order, are permitted to leave the Mother 
School to enter upon other pursuits. During the period of the 
noviciate, such instances are not rare, but we have reason to 
believe, that they seldom occur after the brother has acquired 
maturity. 

As their education in the Mother School proceeds, the period 
devoted every day to their publip labours in tne elementary schools 
is enlarged ; and, they thus, under the eye of elder brethren, as- 
sisted by their example and precepts, gradually emerge from the 
privacy of their noviciate tp their public duties. 

In all this there is not much that differs from the life of a young 
pupil in a Normal School ; but, at this point, the resemblance 
ceases, and a great divergence occurs. 

- The brother, whose noviciate is at au end, continues a member 
of the household of the Mother School. lie has only advanced to 
a higher rank. He is surrounded by the same influences. The 
daily routine which formed his domestic and religious habits con- 
tinues. His mind is fed, and his purposes are strengthened by 
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the conversation and examples of his brethren, and his conduct is 
under the paternal $ye of his superior. Under anch circum- 
stance^ personal identity is almost absorbed an t£e corporate life* 
by which he is surrounded. The strength of the tfrdSr supports 
his weakness: the spirit of the order i$ the pervading prijptple of 
his life ; he think!, feels, and acts, by an unconscious inspiration 
from everything by which he is surrounded, in a calm atmosphere 
of devotion and religious labour. All is prescribed ; and a pious 
submission,, a humble faith, a patient zeal, and a self-denying 
activity are his highest duties. 

Contrast his condition with that of^a young man leaving a 
Normal School at the age of 18 or 19, after three or four years of 
comparative seclusion, under a regimen closely resembling that 
of the Mother School. At this age, it is necessary that ho should 
be put in charge of an elementary school, in order that he may 
earn an independence. 

The most favourable situation in which he can be placed, 
because remote from the grosser forms of temptation, and there* 
fore least in contrast with his previous position, is tlie charge of a 
rural school. For the tranquil and eventless life of the master of 
a rural school, such a training is not 4n unfit preparation. His 
resources are not taxed by the necessity for inventing new means 
to meet the novel combinations whiefi arise in a more active 
state of society. His energy is equal to the task of instructing 
the submissive and tractable, though often dull children of the 
peasantry ? and the gentle manners and quiet demeanour, which 
are the uniform results of his previous education, are in harmony 
with the passionless life of the seclusion into which hff is [dunged. 
His knowledge and his skill in Method are abundantly superior 
to the necessities of his position, and the unambitious sense of 
duty which he displays attracts the confidence and wins the 
regard of the clergyman of the parish and of his intelligent 
neighbours. For such a life, we have found even the young 
pupils whom we introduced into the training schools at their 
foundation well fitted, and we have preferred to settle them, as 
far as we could, on the estates of our personal friends, w here we 
are assured they have succeeded. Those only who liave entered 
the Normal School at adult age, have been capable of successfully 
contending with the greater difficulties of town schools. 

But we are also led by our experience to say, that such a 
noviciate does not prepare a youth of tender age to encounter the 
responsibilities of a large town or village school, in a manufac- 
turing or mining district. Such a position is in the most painful * 
contrast with his previous training. He exchanges the compai. 
lative seclusion^ of his residence in the Normal School for the 
difficult position of a public instructor, on whom many jealous 
eyes are fixed. For the first time he is alone in his profession ; 
unaided by the example of his masters ; not stimulated by emu- 
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lation with his fellows; removed from the vigilant ©ye of l he 
Principal of the school ; separated fromjthe powerful influences of 
that corporate spirit, which, .impelled his previous career, yet 
placed amidst ^difficulties, perplexing even to the most mature 
experience, and required to tax his invention \ar meet new cir- 
cumstances, before he has acquired confidence ill the unsustained 
exercise of his recently developed powers. He has left the 
training school for the rude contact of a coarse, selfish, and 
immoral populace, whose gross appetites and manners render the 
narrow streets in his neighbourhood scenes of impurity. He 
is at once brought face to^face with an ignorant and corrupt mul- 
titude, to whose children he is to prove a leader and guide. 

His difficulties are formidable. His thoughts are fixed on the 
deformity of this monstrous' condition of society. It is something 
to have this sense of the extremity of the evil, but to confront it, 
that conviction should become the spur to persevering exertion. 
We have witnessed this failure, and we conceive that such diffi- 
culties can only be successfully encountered by masters of maturer 
age and experience. 

The situation of the novice of a Mother School, founded in the 
centre of a great manufacturing city, is in direct contrast with 
that of the young student, exchanging his secluded training in 
a Normal School for the unaided charge of a great town school. 

If such a Motheir School were founded in the midst of one of 
our largest commercial towns, under the charge of a Principal of 
elevated character and acquirements ; if he had assembled around 
him devoted and humble men, ready to spend their lives in re- 
claiming the surrounding population by the foundation and 
management of schools for the poor; and into this society 
a youth were introduced at a tender age, instructed, trained, 
and reared in the habits and duties of his profession ; gradu- 
ally brought into contact with the actual evil, to the healing 
of which his life was to be devoted ; never abandoned to his own 
comparatively feeble resources, but always feeling himself the 
missionary of a body able to protect, ready to console, and willing 
to assist and instruct him : — in such a situation, his feebleness 
would be sustained by the strength of a corporation animated with 
the vitality of Christian principle. * 

We are far from recommending the establishment of such a 
school* to the success of which we flunk we perceive insurmountable 
obstacles in this country. The only form in which a similar ma* 
chinery could exist in England is that of a Town Normal School, 
in which alL the apprentices or pupil teachers of the several ele** 
mentary schools might lodge, and where, under the superintendence 
of a Principal, their domestic and religious habits might be formed* 
The masters of the Elementary Schools might lie associates of the 
Normal School, and conduct the instruction of the pupil teachers, 
in the evening or early in the morning, when free from the duties 
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of their schools. The whole body of masters wohH thus form a 
society, with the Printi^al at their head, actively employed in the 
practical daily duties of mariagiijg and, iuMrucfing schools, and 
also by their dormectiorf v^th me^pwn Normal ScAdol, keeping 
in view and conhjDuting to prothote tile general interest of elemen- 
tary education, Iby rearing a body of assistant masted. If a good 
library were collected in this central institution, and lectures from 
time to time delivered on appropriate subjects to the whole body of 
masters and assistants, or, which would l>e better, if an upper school 
were founded* 1 Which might be attended by the masters and mo4t 
advanced a&istants, every improvement in method would thus be 
rapidly diffused through the elementary schools of towns. 

The first steps towards die establishment of such an institution 
for schoolmasters may be taken by* the masters of elementary 
schools unaided, if they are disposed to adopt the system pursued 
in Holland of rearing pupil-teachers as apprentices in all the 
town schools, and completing their course of instruction by one 
year’s training in a Normal School, 

In Holland, the elementary schoolmasters of every great town 
forma society, associated for their common benefit/ Their schools 
are always large, varying in numbersirom three to seven hundred, 
or even a thousand children, who are often assembled in one room. 
Every master is aided by a certain number of assistants of different 
ages, and by pupil teachers. 

The 'course through which a youth passes from a position of 
distinction* as one of the most successful scholars, to that of 
master of a school, is obvious. He is apprenticed as a pupil- 
teacher, (an assistant equivalent, in the first stage, to th6 most 
superior class of our monitors in England.) As pupil-teacher he 
assists iti the instruction of the youngest classes during the day, 
witnessing and taking part in the general movements of the 
school, and in the maintenance of discipline and order. He resides 
with hf^'own family in the city, and before he is admitted ap- 
prentice, care is taken to ascertain that he belongs to a well- 
conducted household, and that he will be reared by his parents 
in habits^ of religion and order. Every evening all the pupil- 
teachers of the town are assembled to receive instruction. The 
society of teachers provides from its own body a succession of 
instructors, by one of whom, on each night of the week, the 
pupil-teachers are taught some branch of elementary knowledge 
necessary to school -keeping. One of the most experienced masters 
of the tbwn, likewise, gives them lectures on method, and on the 
art of organizing and conducting a schdol. V 

The society of schoolmasters meets from time to time to receive 
from each of its members'" an account of the conduct, progress, and 
qualifications of each pupil-teacher in the town, not only in the 
evening class, but in the school duties of ihe day. 

On 'the reputation thus acquired, and preserved, depends the 
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progress of the pupjj- teacher in the art of school-keeping. As bis 
experience becomes more mature, and bis knowledge increases, he 
is entrusted with ipore important matters, jH|d higher elasses in 
the school. Undergoes two %amtpations by the 

Government Inspector being fitst admitted candidate? and after- 
wards assistant master, and he is then at liberty to torafdc^e his 
course of training oy entering the Normal Schools at Haarlem , 
from which he can obtain the highest certificates of fitness f^r the 
duties of his profession. 

This appears to us a course of training peculiarly welt adapted 
to the formation of masters for the great schools of larg^ towns, 
afid likewise for supplying th&e great schools during the educa- 
tion of the pupil- teacher, with the indispensable a\d of a^)ody of 
assistant masters, without which they must continue to be exam- 
ples of an economy which can spare nothing adequate to the 
improvement of the people. 

The formation of a body of pupil-teachers in each great town, 
thus instructed by a society of schoolmasters, is an object worthy 
of encouragement from the Committee of Council, who might at 
least provide the fees and charges of apprenticeship, and grant 
exhibitions for the training of t hi* most successful pupil-teachers in 
a Normal School at the close of their apprenticeship, even if the 
Government were indisposed to encounter any of the annual 
charges incident to the plan. 

Few words are requisite to render apparent the difference between 
the life of a pupil-teacher so trained, and that of a young ^ovice 
in a Normal School. The familiar life of the parental household, 
while it exercises a salutary influeuca on the habits and manners 
of the young candidate, is not remote from the great scene of ex- 
ertion in which his^future life is to be spent. He is unconsciously 
prepared by the daily occurrences in nis father’s family/ ahd by 
his experience and instruction in the day and evening school, to 
form a just estimate pf the circumstances by which he is oar- 
rounded. He is trained from day tp day in the management of the 
artful and corrupt children, evon ,of the dregs of the city, and en- 
abled to apply such means as the discipline and instruction of 
a common school afford, to the improvement of the moral and 
intellectual condition of the children of the cpmmon people. He^ 
becomes an agent of civilization, fitted for a peculiar work by* 
habit, and prepared to imbibe during the year or year and a half 
he may spend inja^^Nornial ; School those higher maxims of con- 
duct, that more exact knowledge, and those more perfect methods 
of which it is the proper source^ From such a period* of training, 
he returns to his native c^ity,* or is sent to some other town, strong 
m the confidenfce inspired by his prolonged experience of the pecu- 
liar duties he has to perform, either to take a high rank as an 
assistant master, or to undertake the responsibility of conducting 
a town school as its chief. 
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The^e ajrp tUe vjews which have led us J^conplvifle that. the 
s^dm^pjtvgf fays into a Normal School; as distinguished hum 
a Mother School, is not a fit preparation for the dwhfM’gS of the 
duties of a schoolmaster in a large towp. 

Yfs have gradually raised the age of admission from 14 tp 16, 
and theucQ to 18 or zQ years, and we are now of opinion that few 
or none should be admitted into a Normal School under, the latter 
age. 

Besides the reasons already stated why youths under 18 should 
not be admitted into such a school, there are some arising out of 
the internal economy of a Normal School of sufficient importance 
to deserve enumeration. < * 

If youths are admitted, none who have arrived at adult age 
should be permitted to enter. The youth necessarily enters for a 
course of training which extends over several years; the adult 
student commonly enters for a year and a half or two years. The 
attainments of all are meagre on their admission. In the course 
of a few r years, therefore, the youngest pupils are necessarily at 
the head of the <K:hool in their attainments and skill, which is a 
source of great discouragement to an adult entering such an esta- 
blishment, and a dangerous distinction to a youth whose acquire- 
ments have suddenly raised him intellectually above all iu his 
sphere of life. The tendencies of such a great disparity iu the 
acquirements appropriate to the two classes of age are obviously 
injurious. We ha\e experienced the consequences of this disparity 
as a disturbing force in the training schools, and to counteract 
these tendencies has required a vigilance and provident care, 
which has increased our labours and anxieties. Few tilings have 
been more pleasing than the readiness with which some of the 
oldest students who have entered the schools have taken their 
seats in the humblest positions, and passed with patient perse- 
verance through all the elementary drudgery, though boys have 
held the most prominent positions in the first cla^s, and have oc- 
casionally become their instructors. On the other hand, to check 
the conceit too frequently engendered by a rapid progress, when 
attended with such contrasts, we have suggested to the masters, 
that the humble assiduity of the recently entered adult pupil 
ought to secure an expressive deference and attention. 

The intellectual de\elopment of the young pupils is a source of 
care insignificant in comparison with that attending the formation 
of their characters, and this could be accomplished with greater 
ease and. certainty if they were the sole objects of solicitude. Bui, 
as members of an establishment into which adults are admitted 
in an equality or inferiority of position, the discipline is compli- 
cated and the sources of error are increased. 

For these reasons we prefer to admit into a Normal School 
only students of adult age, reared by religious parents, and con- 
cerning whose characters and qualifications the most satisfactory 
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testidronitils cab b6 procured. The inquiries preliminary to the 
admissiort of a fcthclenrshould in all cates, where it may be prac- 
ticable, extend to his previous * habits and occupations, ter the 
character of the household In which ^be lifts' resided, and the 
friendships he has formed. In all cases those yoting men are to 
bo preferred whose previous pursuits warrant some confidence in 
their having a predilection for the duties of a teacher of the poor. 

Our plans have therefore tended to the introduction of young 
1 men of 18 years of age and upwards for a training o£ one year 
and a half, which we are led to regard as the shortest period 
which it is desirable they should spend in such a school. 

Our pupils who have settled in charge of rural schools have 
been encouraged by the correspondence which has bqpn main- 
tained with the majority of them. They have been supported by 
the sense, that as long as they persevered faithfully in their labours, 
they had friends ready to help in any casualty.* This corres- 
pondence has maintained the influence of the Normal School, 
when the labours of the masters prevented their writing to their 
absent pupils. We have also promoted a familiar correspondence, 
between the students who have left the school and those who 
remain; and between all whW have settled in life, in order that 
they may have a feeling of community of interest, and maintain 
among themselves an esprit de corps, the offspring of the public 
opinion of the school. 


The main object of a Normal School is the formation of the 
character of the schoolmaster. This was the primary idea which 
guided our earliest efforts in the establishment of the Battersea 
Schools on a basis different from that of any previous example in this 
country. We have submitted to your Lordship the reasons, which 
have led us to modify one of the chief features of our plan, but 
our convictious adhere with undiminished force to the principle on 
which the schools w'ere originally founded. They were intended 
to be an institution, in which every objocl was subservient to the 
formation of the character of the schoolmaster , as an intelligent 
Christian man entering on the instruction of the poor, with religions 
devotion to his work. If we propose to change the mean*, the end 
we havo in view is the same. Compelled by the foregoing con- 
siderations to think the course of training we proposed for youths 
does not prepare them for the 1 charge ot large schools in manu- 
facturing towns, we are anxious that the system pursued in Hol- 
land should be adopted, as a training preparatory to the exa- 
mination of the pupil teachers previously to their admission into a 
Normal School. Finding that the patrons of students and the 
fiends of the establishment are unable, for the most part, to sup- 
port a longer training for young men than one year and a half, we 
are more anxious respecting the investigation of their preyious 
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characters and connexions, and more fastidious as to their intel- 
lectual qualifications and acquirements.' 

When the Battersea schools contain their complement of 50 
students, the entire charges of the institution have been on the 
average, about 55/. for each pupil: 30/. has recently been re- 
quired from the patrons, or friends, of the pupils, towards the 
expenses of their maintenance and education. The average annual 
charge on the founders of the schools, has therefore been 25/. for 
each pupil, or about 1,250/. per annum, when the school has been 
full. 

If the number of pupils were augmented, the staff of masters 
would require to be increased, and the average expense would be 
about 20/. each for 70 pupils, or 1,400 per annum. The plans 
for the enlargement and repair of the school-buildings towards 
which your Lordships have voted us a grant of 2,200/., would pro- 
vide convenient accommodation for 70 pupils, and for the resi- 
dence of a Principal, an officer whose superintendence of the future 
progress of the establishment has become indispensable. 

When 70 pupils are in course of training in the schools for one 
year and a halfi upwards of 50 would leave the establishment 
annually, at an expense of 30/. for the training of each pupil ; or 
if the insufficiency of the resources of the establishment, and of the 
pupils conspired for the present, with the urgency of the wants of 
the public, to defeat this plan, and to render one year’s training 
the maximum course, 70 pupils would leave the establishment 
annually, at an average expense of 20/. for each pupil, or 1,400/. 
per annum. 

When circumstances thus combine to prevent the residence of 
the students in the training school for a longer period than a year 
and a-half, the inquiries as to previous character cannot be con- 
ducted with too much care, and the jirst month of training should 
under any circumstances he regarded as probationary. 

Under these arrangements also, the impression produced upon 
the characters of the students during their residence is of para- 
mount importance. 

They are commonly selected from a humble sphere. They 
are the sons of small tradesmen* of bailiffs, of servants, or df 
superior mechanics. Few have received any education, except 
that given in a common parochial school. They read and 
write very imperfectly ; are unable to indite a letter correctly; 
and are seldom skilful, even in the first four rules of arithmetic. 
Their.biblical knowledge is meagre and inaccurate, and ail their 
conceptions, not less on religious than on other subjects, are vague 
and confused, even when they are not also very^imited or erro- 
neous. Their4iabits have seldom prepared them for the severely 
regular life of the Normal School, much le«s for the strenuoqgt 
effort of attention and application required by the daily routine of 
instruction. Such concentration of the mind would soon derange 
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the, health, if the .course of training did not prohride ' moderate 
daily exercise in the garden# at proper intervals; > The mental 
torpor, which«,at first is an obstacle to improvement* gene&lly 
passes away in about three months, and from that period the 
student makes rapid progress in the studies of the school: ■' The 
tables and examination papers appended tO'Mr. Allen’s Report 
show the state of the pupil’s acquirements, and how4iis intellectual 
powers are strengthened, when his course of instruction is com* 
pleted. , ' 

These attainments, humble though they be, might prove dan- 
gerous to the character of the student, if his intellectual develop- 
ment were the chief concerniof the masters. 

How easy it would be for him to form an overween ingf estimate 
of his knowledge and ability, must be apparent, when it is re- 
membered that he will measure his learning by the standard of 
that possessed by his own friends and neighbours. He will find 
himself suddenly raised by a brief course of training to the posi- 
tion of a teacher and example. If his mind were not thoroughly 
penetrated by religious principle, or if a presumptuous or merce- 
nary tone had been given to his character, he might go forth to 
bring discredit upon education by exhibiting a precocious Vanity*, 
an insubordinate spirit, or a selfish ambition. He might/ be- 
come, not the gentle and pious guide of the children of the poorj 
but a hireling into whose mind had sunk the doubts of the sceptic ; 
in whose heart was the worm of social discontent ; and who had 
changed the docility of ignorance and dulness, for the restless 
impatience of a vulgar and conceited sciolist. 

In the formation of the character of the schoolmaster, the disci- 
pline of the training school should be so devised as to prepare 
him for the modest respectability of his lot, He is to be’ a 
Christian teacher, following him who said, he that will be my 
disciple, let him take up his cross.” Without the spirit of self- 
denial, he is nothing. His reward must be in his work. There 
should be great simplicity in the life of such a man. * 

Obscure and secluded schools need masters of a contented 
spirit, to whom the training of the children committed to their 
charge, has charms sufficient to concentrate their thoughts and 
exertions on the humble sphere in which they live, notwithstand- 
ing the privations of a life but little superior to 'the level of the 
surrounding peasantry. When the scene of the teacher’s exer- 
tions is in a neighbourhood which brings him into association with 
the middle and upper classes of. society, his emoluments will be 
greater, and he will be surrounded by temptations which, in the 
absence of a suitable preparation of mind, might rob him of that 
humility and gentleness, which are among the most necessary 
qualifications of the teacher of a common school. 

In the training school, habits should be formed consistent with 
modesty of his future life. On this account we attach pecu- 
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liar importance to the discipline which we have established at 
Batterseff. Only one servant, besides a cook, has been kept for 
the domestic duties of the household. From the table contained 
in Mr* Allen’s Report, you will perceive that tlie whole house- 
hold work, with the exception of the scouring of the floors and cook- 
ing, is performed by the students, and that they likewise not only 
nmk and clean the cows, feed and tend the pigs, but have charge of 
the stores, wait upon each other, and cultivate the garden. We 
cannot too emphatically state our opinion that no portion of this 
work could be omitted, without a proportionate injury to that con- 
tentment of spirit, without which the character of the student is 
liable to be overgrown with the errqrs we have described. He 
has to be prepared for a humble and subordinate position, and 
though master of his school, to his scholars be is to be a parent, 
and to his superiors an intelligent servant and minister. 

The garden work also serves other important ends. Souus 
exercise and recreation from the scholastic labours are indispen- 
sable. Nevertheless, a large portion of the day cannot be devoted 
tb it, and when three or four hours only can be spared, care 
should be taken that the whole of this time is occupied by mode- 
rate and healthful exertion in the open air. A period of recrea- 
tion employed according to the discretion of the students would 
be liable to abuse. It might often he spent in listless sauntering* 
or in violent exertion. Or if a portion of the day were thus with- 
drawn from the observation of the masters of the school, it would 
prove a period in which associations might be formed among the 
students inconsistent with the discipline ; and habits might spring 
up to counteract the influence of the instruction ami admonition 
of the masters. In' so brief a period of training, it is necessary 
that the entire conduct of the student should bo guided by a 
superior mind. 

Not only by the daily labour of the garden, are the health and 
morals of the school influenced, but habits are formed consistent 
with the student’s future lot. It is well both for his own health, 
and for the comfort of his family, that the schoolmaster should 
know how to grow his garden stuff, and should be satisfied with 
innocent recreation near his home. 

We have also adhered to the frugal diet which we at first 
selected for the school. Some little variety has been intro- 
duced, but we attach groat importance to the students being ac- 
customed to a diet so plain and economical, and to arrange- 
ments in their dormitories so simple and devoid of luxury, that 
in after-life they will not in a humble school be visited with a 
sense of privation, when their scanty fare and mean furniture are 
compared with the more abundant food and comforts of the training 
school. We have therefore mot every ns?tig complaint respecting 
either the quantity or quality of the food, or the humble &ccom~ 
modation in the dormitories, with explanations of the importance 
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of forming* in the school, habitsof frugality, and of the paramount 
duty of nurturing a patient spirit, to meet the future privations of 
the life of a teacher of the poor. Though we have admitted 
some variety into the ingredients of the diet,, We have not in- 
creased the quantity, or raised the quality. Of the food of the 
school* or added one element even of additional comfort to their 
life. 

Our experience also leads us to attach much importance to aim* 
plicity and propriety of dress. For the younger pupils we had, 
on this account, prepared ar plain dark dress of rifle green, and a 
working dress of fustian cord. As respects the adults, we have 
felt the importance of cheekgig the slightest tendency to peculia- 
rity of dress, lest it should degenerate into foppery. V* have 
endeavoured to impress on the students that the dress and the 
manners of the master of a school for the poor should be decorous, 
but that the prudence of his life should likewise find expression 
in their simplicity. There should be no habit rtor external sign 
of self-indulgence or vanity. 

On the other hand, the master is to be prepared for a life of 
laborious exertion. He must, therefore, form habits of early 
rising, and of activity and persevering industry. In the 'winter, 
before it is light, the household work must be finished, and the 
school-rooms prepared by the students for the duties of the day. 
One hour and a half is thus occupied. After this work is accom- 
plished, one class must assemble winter and summer, at a quarter 
to seven o'clock, for instruction. The day is filled with the claims 
of duty requiring the constant exertion of mind and body, until at 
half-past nine the household retire to rest. 

By this laborious and frugal life, economy of management is 
reconciled with the efficiency both of the moral and intellectual 
trainiug of the school, and tne master goes forth into the world 
humble, industrious, and instructed. 

But into the student's character higher sentiments must enter, 
if we rightly conceive the mission of the master of a school for the 
poor. On the religious condition of the household, under the 
blessing of God, depends tho cultivation of that religious feeling, 
without which the spirit of self-sacrifice cannot take its right place 
among the motives which ought to form the mainspring of a school- 
master’s activity. * 

There is a necessity for incessant vigilance in the management of a 
training school. The Principal should be wise as a serpent , while 
the gentleness of his discipline, and his affectionate solicitude for 
the well-being of hiB pupils, should encourage the most unre- 
served communications with him. Much of his leisure should be 
devoted to private interviews with the students, and employed in 
instilling into their minds high principles of actiou. A cold jand 
repulsive air of authority may preserve the apffearance of order, 
regularity*; und submission in the household ; but these will prove 
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delusrivesigns if the Principal does not possess the respect and 
k confident hot to Shy the affections, of his charge. He should 
oe moSt accessible, and unwearied in the patience with which he 
listens to confessions and inquiries. While it is felt to be impos- 
sible that he should enter into any compromise with evil, there 
should be no such severity in his tone of rebuke as to check that 
confidence which seeks guidance from a superior intelligence. 
As far as its relation to the Principal only is concerned, every fault 
should be restrained and corrected by a conviction of the pain 
and anxiety which it causes to an anxious friend, rather than by the 
fear of a too jealous authority. Thus conscience will gradually be 
roused by the example of a master, respected for hi9 purity, and 
loved for his gentleness, and inferior sentiments will be replaced 
by motives derived from the highest source. 

Where so much has to be learned, and where, among other 
studies, so much religious knowledge must be acquired, tliere is 
danger that religion should be regarded chiefly as a subject for the 
exercise of tile intellect. A speculative religious knowledge, 
without those habits and feelings which are the growth of deeply- 
seated religious convictions, may be a dangerous acquisition Ho a 
teacher of the young. How important, therefore, is it, that the 
religious services of the household should become the means of 
cultivating a spirit of devotion, and that the religious instruction 
of the school should be so conducted as not merely to inform the 
memory, but to master the convictions rind to interest the feelihgs. 
Religion is not merely to be taught in the school — it must be the 
element in which the students live. 

This religious life is to be nurtured by the example, by the 
public instruction of the Principal, and by his private counsel and 
admonition; by the religious unices of the household; by the 
personal intercourse of the students and the habits of private me- 
ditation and devotion which they are led to form ; by the public 
worship of the church, and by the acts of charity and self-denial 
which belong to their future calling. 

’ How important is it that the Principal should embody such an 
example of purity and elevation of character, of gentleness of man- 
ners and of unwearied benevolence, as to increase the power of his 
teaching, by the respect and conviction which wait upon a con- 
sistent life. Into the religious Services of the household, lie should 
endeavour to inspire such a spirit of devotion as would spread 
itself through the familiar life, and hallow every season of retire- 
ment. The management of the village school affords opportu- 
nities for cultivating habits of kindness and patience. r Ine stu- 
dents should be instructed in the organization and conduct of Sun- 
day schools ; they should be trained m the preparation of the volun- 
tary teachers by previous instruction ; in the visitation of the absent 
children ,* in tmT management of the clothing and sick clubs and 
libraries attached to such schools. They should be accustomed to 
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, the performance of those parochial duties in which the schoolmaster 
, ,may lighten the burthen of the clergyman. For this purpose 
they should learn to keep the accounts of the benefit club. They 
should instruct and manage the village clioir, and should learn to 
^play the organ. 

While in attendance on the village school, it is peculiarly im- 
portant that they should accompany the master m his visits to 
children detained at home by sickness, and shoulcj^ listen to / the 
words of counsel, and comfort which he may then administer ; 
they should also attend him when his duty requires a visit to the 
parents of some refractory or indolent scholar, and should learn 
how to secure their aid in^the correction of the faults of the child. 

Before he leaves the T raining School, the student shouty have 
formed a distinct conception, from precept and pracffce, how his 
example, his instruction, and his works of qharity and religion, 
ought to promote the Christian civilization of the community in 
which he labours. 

Turn we again to the contrast of such a picture. Let us sup- 
pose a school in which this vigilance in the formation of character 
is deemed superfluous; or a Principal, the guileless simplicity of 
whose character is pot strengthened by the wisdom of experience. 
A fair outward show of order and industry, and great intellectual 
developement, may, in either c^se, be consistent with the latent 
progress of a rank corruption of manners, mining all beneath. 
Unless the searching intelligence of the Principal is capable of 
discerning the dispositions of his charge, and anticipating their 
tendencies, he is unequal to the task of moulding the minds of his 
pupils, by the power of a loftier character and a superior will. In 
that case, or when ttye Principal deems such vigilance superfluous 
and is content with the intellectual labours of his office, leaving 
the little republic, of which he is the head, to form its own manners, 
and to create its own standard of principle and action, the catas- 
trophe of a deep ulcerous corruption, is not likely to be long de- 
layed. 

In either case it is easy to trace the progress of degeneracy. 
A school, in which thp formation of character is not the chief 
aim of the masters, must abandon that all important end to the 
republic of scholars. When these are selected from the educated, 
and upper rauks of society, the school will derive its code of 
morals from that prevalent in such classes. When the pupils 
belong to a very humble class, their characters are liable, under 
such arraugerfleuts, to be compounded of the ignorance, coarse- 
ness, aud vices of the lowest orders. One pupil, the victim oft 
low vices, or of a vulgar coarseness of thought, escaping the eye 
of an unsuspicious Principal, or unsought for by the vigilance 
which is expended on the intellectual progress of the school, may 
corrupt the private intercourse of the students\vith low buffoonery, 
profligate jests, aud sneers at the self-denying zeal of the humble 
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student ; may gradually lead astray one after another of the 
pupils to oUtadestine habits* if not to the secret practice of vice* 
Under such circumstances*, the counsels of the Principal would 1 
gradually become subjects of ridicule. A conspiracy of direct > 
insubordination would be formed. , The influence of the superior* 
would barely maintain a fair external appearance of order and 
respect. 

Every master issuing from such a school would become the 
active agent of a degeneracy of manners, by which die humbler 
ranks of society would be infected. 

The formation of the character is, therefore, the chief aim of a 
training-school, and the Principal shoujd be a man of Christian 
earnestness* of intelligence, of experience, of knowledge of the 
world, and of the humblest simplicity and purity of manners. 

Next to the formation of the character of the pupil is, in our 
estimation, the general development of his intelligence. The extent 
of his attainments, though within a certain range a necessary ob- 
ject of his training, should be subordinate to that mental cultiva- 
tion, which confers the powers of self-education, and gives the 
greatest strength to his reflective faculties. On this account, 
among others, we attach importance to the methods of imparting 
knowledge pursued in the Normal School. While we have 
ensured that the attainments of the students should be exact, by 
testing them with searching examinations, repeated at the close of 
every week, and reiterated lessons on all subjects in which any 
deficiency was discovered, nothing has been taught by rote. The 
memory has never been stored, without the exercise of the reason. 
Nothing has been learned which has not been understood. This 
very obvious course is too frequently lost sight of ill the humbler 
branches of learning — principles being hidden in rules, defining 
ouly their most convenient application ; or buried under a heap 
of facts, united by no intelligible link. To form the character, to 
develope the intelligence, and to store the mind with the requisite 
knowledge, these were the objects of the Normal School. 

In the village school a new scene of labour developed itself, 
which has been in progress since the period of our last report* 
and has now nearly reached its term. If we attach pre-eminent 
importance to the formation of character as the object of the 
Normal School, a knowledge of the method of managing an ele- 
mentary school, and of instructing a class in each branch of ele- 
mentary knowledge, is the peculiar object of the model school, 
attached to* any training institution. In its proper province as 
subordinate to th£ instruction and training™ a Normal School, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance to a teacher, of a thorough 
familiarity with the theory and practice of organizing and con- 
ducting common schools. Without this, the most judicious 
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labour in the Normal School may* so far as the future usefulness of 
the student as a schoolmaster is concerned, be literally wasted, 
It is possible to conceive that the character may be formed on the 
purest model; that the intelligence may have been kept in health* 
ful activity ; and that the requisite general and technical in- 
struction -may have been acquired, yet without the aptitude to 
teach ; without skill acquired from precept and example ; with* 
out the habits matured in the discipline of schools ; without the 
methods in which the art of teaching is reduced* to technical 
rules, and the matter of instruction arranged in the most eon* 
venient form for elementary scholars, the previous labour! wants 
the link which unites it to^its peculiar task. On the other hand, 
to select from the common drudgery of a handicraft, or from the 
humble, if not mean pursuits of a petty trade, a young^nan barely, 
(if indeed at all) instructed in the humblest elements of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and to conceive that a few months 
attendance on a model school can make him acquainted with the 
theory of its organization, convert him into an adept in its 
methods, or even rivet upon his stubborn memory any significant 
part of the technical knowledge of which he lias immediate need, 
is a mistake too shameful to be permitted to survive its uni- 
versal failure. 

When we speak of the necessity of a thorough acquaintance 
with methods of organizing and teaching in common schools* we 
mean to exalt the importance of previous training of the character, 
expansion ot the intelligence and sufficient technical instruction. 
Without this previous preparation, the instruction in the model 
school is empirical, and the luckless wight would have had greater 
success in his handicraft, than he can hope to enjoy in his schooh 

For these reasons, among others, the attention of the students 
has especially of late been directed to the theory of the organiza- 
tion of schools, and to the acquirement of the art of teaching. 
Whatever degree of success has attended the introduction of 
changes in the organization and methods of instruction in the 
Village School is greatly to be attributed to the zealous co-opera- 
tion of the Honourable and Reverend Robert Eden, who opened 
his schools to our pupils, and has personally superintended the 
progress of these improvements with persevering activity. 

It would be difficult in the brief limits of this report to give a 
satisfactory account of the objects sought to be accomplished in 
the organization of the Battersea Village School. This would be 
a subject more fitly discussed in a work on method. General 
indications would only serve to mislead. * 

The method of convening instruction is peculiarly important 
in an elementary school, because the scholars receive no learn- 
ing and little judicious training at home, and are therefore 
dependent for their education on the very limited period of 
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tjieir attendance at school. Qp thuf account nothing superf- 
luous should be , taught, lest is necessary be not , attained. 
The want of a fit preparation of the mind of tbie scholar, and the 
brevity of his school Jife, are reasons for adopting the most certain 
and efficacious means of imparting knowledge, so that this short 
period may become as profitable as possible. The regularity of 
the child’s attendance, the interest lie takes in his learning, and his 
success, will be promoted by the adoption of means of instruction 
suited to the state of his faculties and the condition of society from 
which he is taken. If his progress be obstructed by the obscurity 
of his master’s teaching, and by the absence of that tact which 
captivates the imagination of children ,and rouses the activity of 
their minds, the scholar will become dull, listless, and untoward; 
will neglect his learning and his school, and degenerate into an 
obstinate dunce. The easiest transition in acquirement is in the 
order of simplicity from the known to the unknown, and it is in- 
dispensable to skilful teaching that the matter of instruction 
should be arranged in a synthetic order, so that all the elements 
may have to v each other the relation of a progressive series from 
the most simple to the most complex. This arrangement of the 
matter of instruction requires a previous analysis, which can only 
be successfully accomplished by the devotion of much time. 
Such methods are only gradually brought to perfection by ex- 
perience. The elementary schoolmaster, however highly in- 
structed, can seldom be expected to possess either the necessary 
leisure or the peculiar analytical talent ; and unless this work 
of arrangement be accomplished for him, he cannot hope, by 
the technical instruction of the Normal School, to acquire suf- 
ficient skill to invent' a method by arranging the matter of in- 
struction. 

In order, therefore, that lie may teach nothing superfluous ; that 
he may convey his instruction in the most skilful manner, and iu 
the order of simplicity, j^t is necessary that ho should become 
acquainted with a method of communicating each branch of know* 
ledge. 

This is the more important, because individual teaching is im- 
possible in a common school. Every form of organization from 
the monitorial to the simultaneous includes more or less of collec- 
tive teaching. The characteristics of skilful collective teaching 
are the simplicity and precision with which the knowledge is 
communicated, and the logical arrangement of tho matter of in- 
struction. Diffuse, desultory, or unconnected lessons are a waste 
of time, they leave no permanent traces on the memory ; they 
confuse the minds of children instead of instructing them and 
strengthening their faculties. * 

Certain moral consequences also flow from the adoption of skib' 
ful methods of teaching. The relations of regard and respect 
which ought to exist between the master and his scholars are 
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liable to disturbance, when, from his imperfect skill, their pro- 
gress in learning is slow;* their minds remain inactive, and their 
exertions are languid and unsuccessful. A school in which the 
master is inapt, and the scholars are dull, too frequently becomes 
the scene of a harsher discipline. Inattention must be prevented 
— indolence quickened — impatience restrained — insubordination 
and truancy corrected ; yet all these are early consequences of the 
want of skill in the master. To enforce attention and industry, 
and to secure obedience and decorum, the languid and the list- 
less are too often subjected to the stimulus of coercion, when the 
chief requisite is method and tact. The master supplies his own 
deficiencies with the rod t and what he cannot accomplish by 
skill, he endeavours to attain by the force of authority jy 

Such a result is not a proper subject of wonder, when the 
master has received no systematic instruction in method. To 
leave the student without the aid of method, is to subject him to 
the toil of analysis and invention, when he has neither the time 
nor the talent to analyze and invent. 

Some progress has been made in the introduction of appro- 
priate methods into the village school at Battersea. 

In the introduction of the Phonic method of teaching to ready less 
lias been practically done than the length of time expended in the 
production of the Manual would appear to justify, if it had been 
possible to accomplish much before the Manual and apparatus 
were prepared. The first and second books of the Manual are 
now complete, being printed, With the tablets for elementary 
schools, in new type, by Mr. Parker. The other books are almost 
ready, and all will be published without delay. The complete in- 
troduction of the Phonic method into the village school will there- 
fore encounter no further obstacle. Meanwhile the school has 
been the scene of all the early trials of the method. Mr. Senf, to 
whom the analytical labour, and the task of arrangement, was con- 
fided, resided in the Normal School, a#d from time to time con- 
ducted a class experimentally in the village school. The task 
has since been confided to Mr. Tomlinson, who has prepared the 
reading lessons for the tablets and the Manual ; and Mr. Macleod, 
the master of the village school, has practically tested the labours 
of these gentlemen, by his own experience, of the method in con- 
ducting classes in the village school. Mr. Tomlinson has also had 
charge of classes in London, in order that the method might not 
be published before its adaptation to English schools, was prbved 
by adequate experience. The limits of these pages do not per- 
mit us to enter upon the principles on which this method is based. 
It is perhaps sufficient to say, that it has been, in various forms, 
almost universally adopted in elementary schools in Holland, 
Grermany, and Prussia. 

The method of teaching writing invented by M. Mulhauser, of 
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Gerova* and adopted in the chief normal schools of Franc?, was 
introduced by ns into 'the Battersea village school, and taught 
there by Mr. Macleod. He has since given lessons to classes of 
themetropolitan schoolmasters at the School of Method formerly 
assembling in* Exeter Hall* and now in St. Martin’s Lane ; and 
this method is adopted in many schools in London. Most of the 
principal improvements in this method have, since the public in- 
struction given by Mr. Macleod, been adopted by the inventor of 
another method, who attended Mr. Macleod’s classes for his own 
instruction. His copy-books and black boards have been modi- 
fied by the introduction of the most characteristic features of the 
method of MulKauser; and, as there .was no desire on our part 
to create a monopoly of instruction, we rejoice that this gentleman 
has become the propagator of the chief elements of this method. 
Some difficulty is frequently experienced in procuring the Manual 
and copy-books of" Mulhauser through the country booksellers. 
This obstacle to its diffusion will be removed. The method is so 
simple, that any country schoolmaster of common intelligence may 
learn it, without trouble, from the Manual ; and the books are sold 
at so low a price, as to be within the mean# of all. ^ 

The method of teaching arithmetic introduced into the village 
school is a modification of that of Pestalozzi . 3y this method 
the theory of numbers, and the art of mental calculation have 
been taught both the students of the Normal School and the 
village scholars. All the masters acknowledge the assistance 
they have derived from it. 

We had seen the method of Pestalozzi cultivated in various 
parts of Europe, under different modifications, and, on visiting 
the Kildare Place Schools m Dublin, a few years ago, we found 
one of the most successful examples of the cultivation of this 
method, conducted by Mr. Irvine, now head master of the 
Lower School at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. We never 
observed in any school greater expertness in, mental calculation, 
than in the Kildare Place Schools, nor so universal an aptitude 
for numerical combinations. 

The method had been introduced into the Kildare Place Schools 
by Mr. Singh, of Wicklow, who had visited Pestalozzi at I verdun, 
made himself acquainted with the method, and published in 
Dtobiin a Manual of Exercises for the use of the schools in con- 
nexion with the Kildare Place Society. > * 

Mr* Irvine was, subsequently ’appointed head-master of the 
Lower School at Greenwich by the Lords of the Admiralty ; 
and, notwithstanding the interruption of imperfect health, ami 
many obstacles, has succeeded in establishing this method in his 
class. 

He had also conducted classes, consisting chiefly of masters of 
elementary schools in London, at the School of Method, and there 
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succeeded! in creating interest m thii new. study, and in imparting 
considerable skill. It is greatly to be regretted that these labours 
exhausted hnnstrength, and seriously impaired hie health.' 

, Mr. Tate, the 1 mathematical .master of the Training School, 
undertook the introduction of this method into that school, aided 
hy the Manual * oh Exercises published by Tims of Dublin for 
Mr.; Singhi Shortly afterwards, Mr. Macleod also introduced 
the method into the village school,. Some months experience 
led Mr. Tate to perceive that the Manual of Exercises, might 
be condensed, and might be so arranged as to have a more 
evident relation to the theory and practice of the commercial 
arithmetic commonly taught in schools. With this vieW he 
was intrusted with the preparation of a Manual, which, after 
a prolonged trial, both in the Normal and Village sehoels, i9 
now ready for publication. 

As soon as the Manual is published the lessons in the School 
of Method will probably be resumed. The Manual will be pub- 
lished cheaply by Mr. Parker, by whom the tables necessary for 
instruction on this method will also be sold, both printed on sheets 
and painted on blackboards. 

The method of teaching drawing from models invented by 
M. Dupuis was also practised in the training school. The develope- 
raent given to this method is due to the zeal of Mr. Butler Wil- 
liams as a public teacher, and to the skill with which he has 
prepared a manual of the method. Mr. Butler Williams com- 
menced his labours as a public teacher of this mode of drawing 
in the Battersea Village School, where he soon acquired, by his 
awn efforts and ingenuity, such skill in the illustration of the 
method as to enable him to conduct with success the classes for 
drawing from models, which were immediately opened by him in 
the School of Method, and attended by schoolmasters, superior 
mechanics, and artificers. The public exhibition of the drawings 
made by Mr. Butlec Williams classes has established the efficiency 
of this method of teaching the drawing of form. Since that period, 
the pupils who executed these drawings have assembled in St. 
Martin’s church, and in a series of lessons have produced views of 
the interior. The elementary classes in the School of Method are 
re-opened, and an upper school of drawing from models has been 
established in a convenient gallery in Maddox-street, where Mr. 
Wiliams is now pursuing, experimentally, Dnpuis’ application of 
the method to the drawing of*the human figure. .The power of 
drawing from natural objects acquired by the artificers and school- 
masters who have attended these classes, together with the increase 
of their skill in design, have attached Mr. Butler Williams’s 
pupils to his course, and have also occasioned the opening of 
private classes in the new gallery in Maddox-street. It is also 
arranged that this course shall be required as a preliminary to an 
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entrance into the classes of the Government School of design at 
Somerset House, and for this purpose several new classes will 
immediate!^ be opened. 


The preliminary measures for the introduction of the method of 
teaching singing , invented by M. Wilhem, are related in your 
Lordships* minute on that subject; but the success which has 
attended the labours of Mr. IiuUah remains to be told. The 
primary object of the inquiries which Mr. Hullali was directed 
to make in Paris was the experimental introduction of this method 
in the training schdols at Battersea, and the consequent preparation 
of the Manual. Here Mr. Hullah carefully pursued his early 
trials of the method, adapted it to English use, and gave the first 
demonstrations of its efficiency. The illustrations of Mr. Hullah ’s 
early lectures were sung by the pupils of the training school ; 
and when the method had been thus tested by a prolonged trial, the 
Manual was published, and the classes of the School of Method 
were opened at Exeter Hall. These classes were conducted at 
great expense, owing ^to the heavy charge made by the directors 
of that building for the‘use of the rooms, anc^for several incidental 
sources of outlay; yet, during two years, they have been main- 
tained by the payments of the pupils, without the aid of subscrip- 
tions or any grant from the Governments though the ekpenditure 
of the first year exceeded 3,p00/., and that of the second year 
amounted to 2,000/., notwithstanding that Mr. Hnllah’s services 
were gratuitous, and that he remunerated his assistants. During 
the first year 2657 members were in attendance on these classes, 
and during the second year 2325, and Mr. Htillah now has 1,200 
members in his upper schools, besides those attending the ele- 
mentary classes, although inevery part of London both elementary 
classes and upper schools 'are conducted by his pupils and 
assistants. The method has likewise been introduced by Mr. 
Hullah into the public schools of Eton, Winchester, the Charter 
House, Merchant Tailors* School, and into the school attached 
to King’s College, London. It is, likewise, taught in St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea; th^WhitelandVTrainfrrg School, and the- 
central schools'^ the National SSWety, in the training schools 
of the British and Foreign School Society in the Borough-rpad, 
in , the Home and Colonial , t Injfant S^jhopl Society's 'Model 
Schppls, in the Chester Diocesan Training School, in the Mcdel 
and Norfrial Schools of the Irish C&nmissioners in Dublin, in ? the 
Norwood [sc^opls, and those of the Royal Hospital, tj/^nwiph, 
and in the majority of well-conducted elementary schools both in 
town and country. Mr. Hullah is now Professor of Vdfeal Music 
in King’s College. 

The Manual is published in various forms, and the number of 
each of these forms sold by Mr. Parker may give some idea of the 
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extent to which the method is diffused.. .We have, therefore, an- 
penfled lri a tibt^ h slafenieHt 

ABoht «O;00Q Wfri* of the^fst^rt Of tftd Utkhjral, ^ ' 
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Mr. Hullah’s labours for the diffusion ojf popular ^instruction 
in music are* for the present, completed by ^ the pubiujatipn of a 

P^ter- ' ' ‘ 


Those methods of teaching grammar and etynip]qgy’ to which 
the denomination of intellectual methods had beep given by tho„ 
late conductor of the Edinburgh Sessional School, Mr. Wood, 
haie been satisfactorily established, both in the instruction of the, 
village school and that of the Normal School. In .the, formal 
School the course of instruction in grammar , is more extensive, 
and a grammar of more refined analysis is employed ; than in the 
village school, it being obvious the master ought to hav^, a deeper 
insight into the construction of his native language than he can 
hope to impart to the scholar of a common scnool. In both 
schools, however, the aim of Mr. Wood to give a, logical arrange- 
ment to the matter of instruction in these subjects, is Ijbljowec^ i 
These several Methods have now been tested by experience 
on the most public theatre, and have become an important pprt 
of the instruction of masters of elementary schools. The Ma^u^ , 
in which they are embodied, render their acquisition comparatively 
easy even to those who do not enjoy the advantage of receivuig 
lessons in the art of teaching by^em from adbpts. The Schpqj 
of Method will place within the, reach ofihe.sc]boolroa$ters ( A $e . 
metropolis the means of acquiring the requisite skill ;, 9 Xk 1 the^ 
body of schoolmasters, whom the Normal Schools W|U ^pnuajly / 
disseminate, will diffuse them through the, country. Every. school , 
conducted with complete efficiency by a master trained Wj a 
Normal School, will become a model, fo nfi^bpqribg ^ch^l^i 
which have not enjoyed similar advantages. , tifn this account,* 
alone It is important that no student from a Normal School should | 
commence his labours in the country, until he has acqpired $ , 
mastery of the methods of teaching these necessary elements/ 

The arrangements for conveying instruction in these methods/ 
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have film fat^MvibWfteKoblsJ 
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tfttftiifV Method of Wrifcitag; ifTthe »rifhitteiid fcf'P&taTdifcl] itf 
th^ art^&f managing clash, iftd ip the art jo f 

fe&sdlls 'to A group Of claweh'V the gallery, as iyeil as ( sti^h 
outlines of the discipline and dt'ganijsdtion of sbnpbfc att bis fegpfe- 
riehtie suggests. 1 f To 4 Mr, Biitler Williams NVduld 4 hayeoeencod- 
fidCdthC irfstructfotTin the method of'teachiug di-awing* from 
ihbdils, hnd to Mr, May is entrusted that* of wngihg after thb 
idelhqrd of Wjlherh. *' The fjfev. John JJuntbr/Who is acquainted 
with the intellectual methods of Mr. Wood, Conveys hfe instruction 
iri 'grammar aiid etymology on those hiethdd£, and likewise the 
biblical instruction, which is his peculiar charge 

On the theory 6f the discipline and organization of elementary 
schools no complete course has hitherto been attempted in the 
training schools. Sufficient leisure has not been found for Jhe 
completion of a Manual on this subject. 

In a pOurse of instruction extending over a year and a half, a 
stjident oqght to spend three hours daily, during six or eight 
months, ih me practice of the ar,t of teaching in the village school. 
When the course of instructieh is necessarily limited to one year, 
fotfr months should be thus Employed, and during the entire' 
period ' of his training,' instruction in method should form ah" 
elemeht of the daily routine m the Normal School. 

By such means alone can a rational conception of method be 
atjtaiqed, and that skill in the art of conducting a school and in- 
structing a class without’tvhich aty thelabonrs if the Normal School 
in imparting technical knowledge are wasted, because the student 
has nb potoer of communicating it to others. 

; The $atter$ea Training Schools were founded in the hope that 
th^y would be employed to assist the exettSttive Government in 
supplying masters to the schools of industry for pauper children, 
td fhb prisons for juvenile offender; to the schools of Rqyal ( 
foundation for the army and navy^xo the schools of the dock* 
ydrds and 'meh-of-war, and to the colonies. 

The constitution impressed upon f tttehi was conceived with this 
yjfew. ‘We intended tnat these schools should be under the diree* 
tibtt Of the JSfote and in harmony with the Church. 

( The telMbus' teaching was confided to the Honourable and 
Hev. Robert *Eden, Tloar of the parish, and the Rev. J. Hunter, 
tT' bistructioii in the Holy Scriptures, and in the 
Liturgy and Catechism, was conducted, anu the religious dis- 
ciplihe tvas superintended. Our desire was that the religious 
‘should he positive ; that it should be occupied with ' 
thc t/xpo^itiW’df truth ; and that it should be copious, compre- 
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hemjiiigthei ipf*t f stan<J«;4*r i of 
mMten, trained,! ( iBr> r*^»- 

teachers with all the strength of conviction and feeling. . 
necessities 6f all whosesferviees it demaftda.t Pauperism -w,s#U0s 

COUI^d WlJtfenjf^ 8, M iittA* hWiiirlr Mrj^ rfhfiivTl 9 kAMIMUMt 

without distinction 
f&yltftns by j&fy 

ceived they might be _ f 

rant tb those wha ’separate froip ,her 
fear Christian tekfchers, nbt antagonists ^ofstipposed 
men regarding the Church with re’vefetic^ahd afffe&lfflft "gUid'dll 
Christian^ as brethren. » We ^ hoped that 



Wifh these relations to the Church, and to those who separate 

.... i L 1 JL * * A ‘LiZLA l^r^aijuu. %u*! ttttu A 


from her, communion, we de^ed to T $Ja$e jth£ iMitjitfofr 'uhd^r 
the guidance of the executive Government, imord^ ttw,tM&gyeei 
schools i 4 |ijlerjts imjp^d&te^Cjtitfol mi^ht be supplied withrlcnastotti 

The late Government left on re^rdithe^ following^im 
Appendix ), approving the institution of the schools, and rectom* 
mending that a grant, towards ^n^uf^'B^fttejjr 

founders shopid be included in the.eatipaate^ of fche^ypacr »r ,<? ,<* 
The Committee 6f Pbunqil, bver tvhich f ybur LohfahlW has<<pret 
sided, voted 1,000/. in 1&4*2, towards 
establishment^ of the Schools. * 1 * » i sin u 

This year ylpiurLqid^hip^s avfare, We renewed ohr ^dplidat. 
tion for aid in a letter contained m the ppYe,at tKe/oo^ i>jf J: b$^ffcgj?v 

* My Lord, > trr * * ♦ * |. T , vtT ♦, r U 

*Tou communicated to m*th* deoisipa of the £qmipi 4$9 of Cpupfctt,|«ii r iny 
letter, applying for & grant toward! the establishment and supppfct of, the Ba^n^i 
Training and Village Schools, and expressed pn behalf of fheljc XjQrqpbipAf r dfl*JigB 
that the permanent prosperity of these school* might V* secured. Their l^yraahipi 
wetlfpleased to grant 200 (tf., on condition that the, truces pf toe pct^oplprara^ 

* lease of the premises which they now occupy $t, 

nnttee could be satisfied that the schools wprq likely tp be wajmfauftejt i# $$ wfi 
efficiency for a reasonable period. t * 4 ? f {i * iv ♦ \n< t x \ n fJ ,*„n f , 
I did not hesitate to express to your Lordship my deterndnaj^pd »tVi PMP WflyBT 

that lay in my power to carry the wishes of the CommU^qe in£p 
no timem making inquiries as td the terms on which itvf 9 iddj>a p^yjffpjPtrH t*^ e a 
lease of the premises, and I now submit the result pf tjhpse4wiWl^|, f»* to) M«h 
The schools have been conducted with the most ^igidj^coppmy, and * 
therefore^ avoided expending money on the repaiw/qf 
k considerable outlay on repairs is now unavoidable, 4 apprfoffjd tjfrf abg 
Would be required to put the premises into tqnanMrfrle repair. t , f n * a ^ 

We have hitherto, likewise, been content with imperfect aJimngern^p^.^j 
ond Of the class rooms as n 'dining-hall. We h#V® po ppn>qqiqqtii wl^rapof ; 
the cotnrtumlcation between the difiGsrent parts of .tWprop^sg* ii, y-ye^Ji^* i^and 
the domMe offices turd hot separated ftom.f hat BWt'pjf thg ,pp J#e 
students mldC/t ^ ' !ti £Mi»i i) n»j w» ,tft jhuii Jsdi oJ Aolitdid 
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tf&rfpte SI* trf 

^W 1 2^C«f l fiM¥ds , Wl^^pM?selyff'ferttawfihgi antt**inip#o«ng tho 

^aiJiWT Lni; iigtiMjfioa in rfignaijg '»ffi ff » rin#/ ■>•, i ? n .» 

WjchjVoonji 

ifir ediH'jtffot lp«w(IMIwwy-#Mrtbiwleawf, that 
t1W%h<He ludjnt^ttttftnu attUfoawjbe »4«Hsn w4. t M(«4W f ®Mfi f ')te a WW4»W‘«4 

pied when boys only were 
if ^tni6ti«rfetJnVfW f td 

„ iy aland weOmfee admitted 

offl^dUtfgMwL Im ^Opf s&tcrf&n w^td *il&Pgft of ^ahUj^g- ajptfhyd to 

®!™ra Wpre^i{Wi l 'WI(Wtrt\BWj'«tfcU« Mtd *ltm<ioris/*vo<ild be ^«ry on. 
dtfcfrabtai * WJ/hav«iinbiniti#d *o gwat ^heon^^ien^ gar tyng as we regarded thf 
5 iln ^ ^ of fhepreipisef is injWnsabie to 

vPlay^tiMA^^ihi^^y^sMip, therefore, pikn* it the alterations m the premise^ 
wltioh amjtn4i»p$Wbte if 4ve tafce a lease. Tb*7 hate been ^dps loned, and will be 
*Jif e *9 01 ^ ecoimmaraLscaie of expenditure. Mr. Cubitt has sun eyed 
the pYe mixes, and furnished me with an 6ktiVrfate‘ df the cb*t of(h£se improvements, 
amtfrarittg-to 2b0oh; Without including s6me>j^HieraL repairs wtu4h may be eeti- 
tt*Wd»*200/«// ^ A (l i i i, i i » * f f ., w t tit f 

^j^jSty^Mjb^ jU^wilJing to *euy>ve the training school from Battersea ; our asso- 
ciations witn the vicar fia> e been. harmonious ; the parochial Uchdol, v hi eh serves 
wrdttmMlelWhool,*™ atUinbdU degree of Excellence, which, if we removed from 
tbtapaishtlftwhi nbt bejegphed witfmqt jfc^labour o t f years. We should not 
willingly commit the ^rhctical mjdstice of having raised this parochial schpol tb its 
present state of efficiency, and thjen abandoned it, to the great mjury of the parish, 
ntifc, ldse'tbfc ai^^f 4 k> school « of isttfift Merit >for the illustration, of method tpj our 
puptifoi Ian <■ *>u ir 1 > j ifi } \\ r ft 

llf Having obtained the estimate of the cost of the projected improvements. 1 laid 
tne plans ana 'estimate befdte f iftc’ lahdiorfl/ ; He 1 agrees to grant us x lease for 
seven, fourteen*, 'fold Wenty-dnC yean, and to contribute |4Qp/ towards the Outlay, 
lanvpigi.lbQWti^bft ypjK Lordships' grants The grant of the 

ComquUf?,/>f Council will thus be reduced tb 2bOf , or barely k fbtfeonabld allow- 
ance ferunroYMCeii ^ohthbgdny^oli. ~ ^ i i , t 

We should hold the premises at a moderate rent, and I should, he disposed to 

Ute*) 

Lordsh, 
vttfleh I 
ments — 

That, the students entering the school consist of four classes. t 

* “1. ‘*rH6tk f wn(?%r , olide the wlidle cost of their maintenance and education them- 
sblV^s/ or h‘ytnbl , r path)n?i.' These students vHU be free lo settle where tb^y please 
$ Wttos6 'oftWefr fcbursb Of trimmg. » / 

Ij Thqsfe ^no pwHdd 30/. toWWdfc tW cost of their maintenance and education, 
imdwli^ iigU’&p. ‘agreement te j se^vd thfe Government for five years from the period 
»y“f9J^ e 7 fe^the fex&miHtltiott ftm the first year's certificate. The subsequent 
l *eWM>k A«fid» abplV^tb this classy i 



i where they please. 

The trustees vnU uffeY fevery quarter an exhibition of 25/. to the best candi- 
fc^^u^fdhyWhd tn4y be 'able to pass a preliminary examination in religious 
‘ * * osition; arithmetic, as far as 

i geography of Palestine and 
rs by means of examination 
, *,+ j( an d oral que^huns. The* subce^sfut candidates will be admitted to one 
fet 30f,' with out any Condition at to future service. 

[ u trtritefcs Shill offer ftn exhibition every quarter to the ten students whose 

i ™^h^g expires in that quarter, upon tnals^by examination papers, oral 
qboraftffinj^^tld piiblte teA^WftSg fe the tillage school. They will award this ex- 
hibition to that student, whose proficiency m his studies, skill m teaching, conduct 



iWttdWbn’thate^' tea** oflUs; premises was 
! takMti&id ! 'tHat’ fctiafabtorjr' dmngemdnW tffcra' maderfw tho per- 
^ati^ l suf»pljrtkrfihfe'lnstj*ut»n. ‘ i H-P)>i> v ( tcw-.-i >-j n* 

1 lur W^ 'hadertpehded Upwards <# 5000?: in tho management of 
tlftr^fehbbls ;df this 1000Z;had been reeeived fhjm- thei'pEitrons 
1 ancl frifehds of t p^pils itowafds • the expenses of their tpainiug.ahd 
' 1 5001. had been contributed by our personal friends (see Mppmdix) 
With unshlicited confidertce and generosity, i Our trtrtif. expenses 
amounted to 2500/. '• > •: yiciuma^'t 

■'-■''•'We ‘felt^that ’ih’ future the schools could; not be hbndhcted 


,>.U.h ■ >- U->, 


.'j> n 


AU*LL-£jL 


.Hi >uM+LUiXJ 


in tike institution, fend general character, shal£ appear to the ’DftWtors fend masters 
Wosti fuilir^jto Warhult ^confidence in hisBuccese as the master of an-tjemantary 
school. This exhibition for students of the first class shall consist pf 254 J(| , * 
Students (0|f the second claps who have agreed to serve the Government may 
fulfil the agreement* without repaying ?5/. from theft salaries alkh the training 
1 ' school will iheh hate HO elaimon the GovernmEht for any payment on behalf of 


< sijchstudent. 

, Cf-- 1 


a of the third class witf 'fey this exhibition free their* siirfetieS frbmthe 
repayment of ‘ 29A * * 5 ' M *1 ' ' " *'•' wt 

Students of the fourth class will gain a second exhibition of andbriU pay 

only 5/. for one year's training. , i% , .? , 

: A* That students who belong to the second class shall sign ah agreement to’ sdrve 
the Govemm^nt afe schoolmasters fdr five years after they obtain their fcSrtlfibates. 

41 1. tn any Establishment containing a school titic^r the eifecutiV^ 'GOVOm- 

1 ihent. ' ' w'- O' r:o*i 

; , .2. In any school, connected with, thp armyj navy, or dopk-yar^p, „ . t . 

I{< ? 3, In any Institution for the reformation of criminal 4 youth# t 

4.’ Or for the tfainiri^ of pau^fer child'reh. ’ ' * - " ‘ ") 

, A 5. In any model Behoof partly, or wholly supported by.aid from the Gom- 
, * . ,i mitteo of Council. , , t „ , . . • , )t i , * 

6. Or as inspectors or masters of model Schools in the colonies, 

• *' *'»•' • »?•;>« m 4 q.* »• 

With a proviso that they shall not be required to serve for less than o 0/. per anirtim, 
and also, that if the salary exceed 70/. per arinum, they shall repair to thb GovCrnr 
"ment by annual Ihstalments, in two- years, the premium advanced, on their behalf. 
An account shall be kept in the training school of repayment of thepq instal- 
lments on # behalf of the Government. * 

Bi For every student signing such tin agreement, the'Gbyernhient^h'aH ^8^^257. 

* to the training school, upon the presentation of a certificate from the inspector, 
i thpt the student has been* Instructed and trained for .one year f And ,1ms, a&r.the 

periodical examinations, obtained a diploma, certifying bis good conduct, 
‘industry, capacity, and skill,' the subjects Upon ‘which * he Safe been examlfifetff (and 
tJ*the degree of competency he has acquired in eacb,twhiCh diploma shall he; signed 
by tjie Directors, the vicar, of the parish, and by ,th,e chaplain and palters oLthe 
tuning and village schools, and countersigned by^Her Majesty's inspector of 

*'■ . Under this arrangement the trustees will aseutn© the pecunifery risksAf main- 
i ’folning the establishment, and whatever responsibUity jaiay be connected with its 
management. / ’'V 1 ' 1 ; y 

** J til Order to conduct the establishment efficiently^ it tvill* beneefeaattry to 1 this© 

* boo/, or 1 000/. annually by subscriptions beyond ,the grants pf jthje Comapltfoe of 
; ; Coqucil, pr of tlm patrons of students, and the payments pf the pupils^ th$n$elves. 

f ^I have np doubt that contributions to this extent pah *be securA, axMmat the 
" stimulus 'which will be given to the schools, if the Cbrriinittefe appro vo tHft fern&ge- 
’ jneUt, will eisurd theft. prosperity# . , . ' , Vl , {u i)^at 

(>a ,,pq tbe d/hjsr hapd, the adoption of this arrangjepaent, Or of so^e feimilfer dari, 
appears the only alternative to the immediate dissolutiqn of schools. *’ *" 

.-.rw • < .. . • *rhw m MiWt t* ' 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
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without. tha aid of a foiacipah find <tbi*t>nur ff#uld thefe- 

jfore rise from J2Q0fcto 1500/, per annum*' Wo, flfore^rjable to 
pledge our personal resources to this extent, and wo Qpuld #ot 
claim t&e grant of 2200/. offered by the CorojnijLtee qf ppuncil 
without providing for the permanent support of the establishment 
*by arrangements satisfactory to their Lordships, Wo fojit it 
necessary carefully to deliberate on the course we should pursue. 
•»- 1 The Battersea Training Schools had been founded with twq dis* 
tinguishing objects : — 

>»L To give ah example of normal education for school- 
masters, comprising the formation of character, the development 
,of the intelligence, appropriate technical instruction, and the ac- 
quisition of method and practical skill in conducting an ele- 
mentary school, 

% To illustrate the truth that, without violating the rights of 
conscience, masters trained in a spirit of Christian charity, and in- 
structed in the discipline and doctrines of the Church, might be 
employed in the mixed schools necessarily connected with public 
establishments, and in which children of persons of all shades of 
Religious opinion are assembled. 

Our first impulse was to remember the generous and unsolicited 
.contributions by which our funds had been replenished, apd to 
turn to those friends who had offered us this voluntary evidence of 
their sympathy. A little reflection, and the advice of some ex- 
perienced friends, convinced us that, however successful such an 
application might be, a subscription for the support of the 
scnools, in the present agitated state of the public mind, would 
probably raise a new subject of controversy. 

The Training Schools had to a remarkable extent escaped the 
fierce denunciations with which the success of almost every other 
effort for the improvement of elementary education had been 
menaced from one or other of the great parties, and we h^d no 
desire to expose them to the violence of party feuds, unless it were 
clear that some' signal advantage could thus be obtained for the 
progress of an efficient religious education based on the recognition 
of civil rights.!'/ We had no assurance that such an achievement 
could be t w0n, by i^ie exertions of so fluctuating a body as the 
subscribers necessary for the support of a charitable institution. 

We were unable to fulfil our original design pf devoting this 
establishment to the supply of masters to schools connected with 
the executive Government, and especially to the great schools of 
industry for pauper children now existing at Norwood, Man* 
Chester, Liverpool^Sheffield, and about to be erected elsewhere. 
We therefore turned to observe in what sphere existed the greyest 
need of a supply of skilful and religious men, ready to devote 
their lives to the great work of spreading a truly Christian 
civilization through the 'masses of the people. Our personal ex- 
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’iHMW tii WitW tti* lab*Mtt»iofi’BJ 

gl%Wtft' tf'WhWfrMliid ' aWd '1*4^ «C tfoiffiaBwacOrtf 

r^bfAlKHgNHth’lfie V<&t &trterffct ftf&ipStWy ftf t^fokhilrfaewriffg 
district?. . . v- f i,ani »6 A wl i n* 

‘"WlS’liaa'^htesfed &S 5, feiltff*e bf'efR>rtj*to‘'f<»«fld«IPT»htt(i4 of 
cothbfo£d , ed«ic&tfbn / on'tite ■eirtatteipfetfort 1 fher 

slavery intb , 'W ; hlch tVie'ii6deSsftre^’rirtd"i , *rio##ifC« pdtehta? 

and the intensity of commercial f cofnpbti tfonj hsM sold them. 

To arrest r the ^rbgrtolof deg erieracfy jtMrards materialism and 
sensuqlijty, ftppe^rejdLtOrUs^to tye the taskf most worthy of citizens 
in a natiop threatened dv corruption from the consequences of 
ignbtafide and e^cek^WlinouY among «her lower orders. 

It is impossible "that the legislature- should, year after year, 
recdfofe ‘hnd'pubfish itich 1 accents of the condition of the pfeopte 
cbntaJnb^ m thelteports of the Hand-loom Weavers* CJom-^ 
mission, or of tfio Commission on thp Empl^yme^ Wbiuefy* 
alW' Children, or that on the Dwellings of the Poor and oa^the 
Skh^pry Condition, of Large Towns, Without resilmg toeotifet" 
an the poor some great reward pf patience,’ by pfferingl ^^ox^l 
Security for their future welfare. * * v i> u* 

T^pse considerations have a general gelation, but’ the 1 fctdte* of 
the manufacturing poor is that which/awaketfs the grp^est^appfe^ 
hension. The labour which they undergo is excessive* and: jhey 
Sacfifipe their wives and infortt^ to the claims of their poteriy, dpd 
to- the demands of the intense competition trade. Almost ever/ 
thing dftnind them tends to materialise and inflame them. > 
* They are assembled in massed — -ttygy ate exposed t6 thepby- t 
sicaLqvils arising from the neglect \>f sanajtory precautions* ^nd* 
td the moral Contamination of towns — they are accustomed toi 
combine in trades unions > and political assopidtibns— they ntd* 
more accessible by agitators and more readily excited" by them, , 
The time for inquiry ip to their condition isqjasfc the period fort 
the interference of a sagacious national forethought fs 1 at hand. f Wtf 
therefore felt that the imminent risks attending thisicondltion pi 
the manufacturing poor ^established the largest claim on an instil 
tution founded to educate Christjan teacher Tor die people. ^ 
We have explained tho relations which the training schools b»d» 
td the ^Established QiUrch of thfe country} and the^circumfctasfdes 
hy,|vhich that condition was determined! When, therj^p/Wk 
perceived the resources recently collected by the l Church: !i<b 
promote t|ie spread of education in the manufacturing districts; we 
£plt ithat to contribute towards jeering th$ educ^<wf,^Kj^^ 
rided efficient and comprehensive, was an object strictly wrosifteftfc 
with the first of th£ intentions for ’which the institution was founded, 
and wpfcU that the force of circumstances had defeated the accom- 
plirfuneat-of the second. ^ , ■» 

After some correspondence with the Bishop of London, we there* 
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* APPENDIX. 


The Donors to the Battersea Training Schools : 


The Wmomt Morpeth £500 

The Duke of Sutherland * . • . f * ' $00 

The Marquis of Ltfmsdow#e i. . * t h .• <|1O0> 

The Earl of Radnor . . , . j . . . • 1Q0 

■ Samuel Johes Loyd, Esq. . if . . . 100 

Qeprge pornewali Lewis, Esq. ** . . . . \00 

Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. . , ♦ . , 100 

Rev. Mr. Brown 100 

Mrs. Fydel . . » , 100 

George Norman, Esq 50 


Total £ 1,450 


Minute qf the Committee of Council m Education , dated JunO 23 , 1 $ 41 , 

The Committfcfe had under their consideration a letter frpm the Poor 
Law Commissioners, dated the 6tlr of May, describing the urgent 
necessity of providing well trained schoolmasters for pati'pet* schools, 
and the expediency of .enabling them to avail themselves of ia trkinihg 
school lately established at Battersea from private resources, under the 
K sanction and with the assistance of the clergyman of that parish. 

Lord Duncannon further reported to the Committee the extreme 
’» difficulty recently experienced by the Commissioners of Greenwich 

* Hospital, notwithstanding repeated public advertisements, in procuring 

, adequately prepared masters and qssistant-masters for the schools con- 
nected with that establishment. * 

Their JiOrd3hips were, therefore, of opinion, that in an estimate td 
be laid before Parliament, a sum should be included for the purpose of 

* enabling the Committee to defray such part of the expenses it the 
school at Battersea Camay appear to be a reasonable compensation for 
the benefits derived to the Poor Law Commissioners, or any public in- 
stitutions connected with tke state, in obtaining Schoolmasters under 
their direction, or that of any other department of thp executive. 
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REPORT. ON ST. MARK’S t COLLEGE, CHELSEA.— THE 
TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT FOR MASTERS FOR THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


My Lords, King's College, London, 5 December, 1849. 

Tub' objects and plan of St. Mark’d CblWge Will be best 
understood by a reference to tho ! papers ptibK&hed hjy the prin- 
cipal, the JRev. Derwent Coleridge, SI. A., in Whd$e general views 
on the abject of education the National Society,* afttfr previously 
arranging the outline of th<^ institutipn, have reposecTentire con- 
fidence ; by a wise and liberal policy, be beeitf largely sup- 
plied with means to enable him to realize his/ idea } of what a 
training college for schoolmasters should prove. 

It has often been maintained by churchmen that education is 
valuable, if it be properly controlled and regulated by religious 
principle and dn ecclesiastical systetti. From this the inference has 
been ar£Wn that they were rather anxious to prevent the culture of 
the intellect from being dangerous than to devise means for making 
it thoroughly efficient ; but to such a charge, whether fairly or 
unfairly made in other cases, Mr. Coleridge is not in any degree 
optofc It is evident from what he has written that he desires to | ive 
what he conceives to be s the greatest possible expansion to the cha- 
racter and understanding of his, pupils, and that if he aims at making 
his training school a Cnurch institution, it is from a conscientious 
conviction that he can by no other means accomplish his end. 

The* papers from which I shall quote (as far as possible in his 
own words) Mr* Coleridge’s views on this subject, are— *1. A 
Letter to the Secretary of the National Society on the Training 
College (dated 14th June, 1842, 14 months after the first piipils 
had btfen received into the institution,) with its Appendices; and 
2. 'A Setirfon preached at the Opening of the Chapel on the 7th 
of May, 1843. 

.. Theory and qini of thfi Institution. — Resting upon the ground 
^ the, duty * and by consequence the right and privilege, of 
0 Church tQ he the teacher of the nation, Mr. Coleridge’s efforts 
have been mainly, directed to form the character of his pupils in 
accordance with Church principles, f to rai^e up a body of teachers 
who might. appreciate the ’Scriptural character of the English 
Church, and who should feel themselves to be living, intelligent, 
and responsible agents in the carrying out of her system. For 
such an end they must prove (so far as such a result Can be 
secured by any system of training within the reach of man) capa- 
ble of communicating that entire preparation of heart and mind 
y which, with the help of God’s Holy Spirit, the due reception 


• Sermon, p. 8. 


* • f Letter, j>. 10. 
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Church schoolmaster lias not merely to minister tp thej 
‘ \e oF^iism^st arduous and important functidhs,— 
childhood and ihe guidance of vouth. — bu^ u 


under (his wprd tpe site and arrange- 
h'e teachers, the routine of instfu&iontd 
( m af^ subject^ together with their station in life! 

acquirements, and ^u^Jmpatipns on admission, thqir treatment sis 
piembere of the nous^tipld, ahd their spiritual culture. y * 

Sin^, 


pm^e in $ne parisn ot Chelsea, on the south side 
about two miles pi|d a half from Hyde Park 
r __j|e is surrpunded by a wall. Of the eleven acrps 
tjhre^ acres an|d a half are occupied as gardens Im 
* ^[pres a,s f meadow land, t^o acr^s ana a half 
and shcubper^es, leaving about t\Vo ? acred tq 
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are practically useful for the industrial purposes of the college. 
Formerly the estate HhjngH -y| My whose common 

dious mansion near tl#|b'i^erosidw*aftfi^ ptoperty affords, *1n 
addition to an excdjent |esrae&&r faAhe^rj®cipS|i a committee- 
room, a spaoiomt^and lefty lectUre-roOnflC haying an area of 1070 
feet, the jeaUeW ,w,t; ca were fitted by the tye ownep^dth hand* 
Borne bookcases, abor n w hich are easts frorti^ the JHgin^arblest 
a diningi|(aU^rea4&^feet), and offices. * 

Buildmg 4 ( dormitories . — Attached to this has hedft ^jpcted, 
in one o% ate Italian styles, a quadrangle, in whiob areisituate 
the'dofn^toriea of the pupils, a separate bed-room (w%h 5& feet) 
being appropriated to each. The ''Arrangement of ^htffe will be 
best understood from the annexed from which it vfi}l hb seen 
that there hre two stories, containing each 22 sn*$U sleeping- 
rooms, together with the towers at the two outer angUi, fcjjcfi of 
which contains a sitting-room, a master’s bed-room^ anffi dhree 
smaller ro&mbere for boys, thus providing ac mp modatioi^fer fifty 
students and two m astern. Underneath^ are ^oat^hamhers, work- 
shops fitted up with carpenters’ benches, a £hoe and knife room, 
&c. The laundry is a separate building; one ettfl of this has 
been fitted up as an infirmary, and in the centre" are store-rooms 
for potatoes anti apples, and other prodtfdW*of the farm and 
garden.* 

Practising School . — The practising school is situate near the 
chapel, on the north side of the grounds. It is an Octagonal 
building, affording accommodation for six classes in addition to 
those that may be arranged on the gallery. Its form will be seen 
by the accompanying plan. In the centre is the fire-place, and’ 
oyer this, on the sides of the brickwork forming the ventilating 
apparatus and the chimneys, have been fitted black-boards and 
conveniences for suspending maps and musical tablets, so as that 
they may be seen by the classes opposite. Independently of the 
central square area, each side of which measures 20 feet J the 
recesses provide accommodation for 260 children. A cottage on 
the premises, situated near the practising school, has been fitted 
up during the present year for the aceOip ra option of the two 
higher classes, in separate rooms, the area of each Wing about 
259 feet. In one of these there are seats for 12, in the other for 
20 children. ^ „ 

The children in attendance at this school, having been under 
instruction less than a year at the period of my inspection, were 
not formally examined by me. I saw, however, enough *of their 
attainments to be satisfied that their master, Mr. B. G. Jolitfw; 
was doing his work, under the superintendence of the principal, in 
such a way as would give satisfaction to the friends of the college. 
The children are collected from the neighbourhood, and are 6f tro* 
age and class commonly in attendance at National (Schools* A 


Rd^ort, National Society, 1842, p. 76. 
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list of the books used is subjoined in a note.* During the month 
of November, 1843, the number of children in the school was 
1 58 ; of these, on the average, there was a daily attendance of 
142. Sickness is the only allowable cause of absence. 

The teachers and masters of the training establishment consist 


jj* Book* used in ike Six Lower Classes. 

Bible* First and Second Reading Book. 

New T^tamfnt. Bishop Short’s Reading Cards. 

Prayer Book, with Scriptural References. Table and Spelling Cards. 
LeSson&froth Teacher’s Assistant. Outline of Grammar. 

Prophecies relating to our Saviour* O’Sullivan’s Geography. 

Life of Christ, compiled fjromfte Pro- Hogarth’s History of England. 

phetic Writings of the Old Testament. Bishop Short’s Chronological Tables. 
Parables, Miracles of otrr Saviour. Maps published by the C. K. Society. 

Our Lord’** Sermon on the Mount. Prefixes and Affixes. 

Collect Books. y Crank’s Arithmetic. 

Church Catechism. * Central School, 1, 2, 3. 

Second and third Books Treading), pub- Reading Books. 

Iwbod by the C. K. Society. 


Books used in the C/om- rooms. 


Bible, 

Prayer Book, with Scripture Proofs, 
Nelson’s Fasts, Festivals. 

Sinclair's Catechism. 

Ramsey’s Catechism* 

Palmer’s Church History (abridged) 
Watts’ Scripture History. 

WilberfoMe'e Five Empire*. 
Classified Spelling Book, 


Macculloeh’s English Grammar- 
Bridge’s Algebra. 

Crank’s Arithmetic. 

Simpson’s Euclid. 

Joyce’s Dialogues. 

Botanical Rambles. 

History of England. 

Seott’s History of Scotland. 

# 
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of a principal, a vice-principal, a -general master, a teacher of 
music, a teacher of drawing, and an industrial master or steward. 

Staff of Masters . — The principal is the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who, on the Sun- 
days and other holy, days, gives a lecture in theology to the 
collected students, and takes a share with the vice-pnncipal in 
the public service at the chapel in the morning reading the 
lessons, taking the Communion service, and preaching; in the 
afternoon publicly catechising the children of the school after the 
second lesson, and chanting a portion of the service. 

On the week-days the principal is engaged before'breakfast in 
the classical instruction of the two upper classes on alternate days 
for fdhr days in the week. On Saturdays he gives an English 
lesson, and on Mondays an examination to the lower classes on 
alternate weeks in the Latin instruction of the previous fortnight. 
After the morning service, which he shares with the vice-principal, 
(two of the pupils reading the lessons,) the principal is engaged 
in correspondence, inspection, writing reports, the reception of 
visiters, and the like. Occasionally at the evening prayers he 
gives another lecture. The vice-principal is the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore, B.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, who also fills the 
part of precentor and superintendent of the music. In the morn- 
ing he takes a Latin class, subsequently the main part of the 
musical service in the chapel, afterwards till twelve he is en- 
gaged in teaching theology, history, and geography, the hour and 
three quarters being divided between two classes. 

On two afternoons in the week, from five to six, he is engaged 
in a similar way, four afternoons being given to drawing aud 
music not uuder his superintendence. 

Every evening also, from six to seven, he gives a lesson in the 
theory of music to an advanced class, and on Saturdays, at twelve, a 
lecture of an hour and a half to the children in tbfe practising school. 

The mathematical, writing, and general master is Mr. W. H. 
Crank, who during all the school hours is in attendance on the 
pupils, remaining with them after evening prayers until nine p.m., 
a litde before they retire to rest, and to whom the instruction in 
Latin of the lower classes, subject to the periodical examination of 
the principal, is for the most part entrusted. 

Air. E. C. May, oue of Mr. Hullah’s principal assistants, attends 
to instruct the pupils in music on two after notms during the week. 

Mr. T. J. Rawlins attends twice a- week as drawing master. 
Under his instruction the pupils have been enabled to construct 
their own models, according to the patterns sold by Mr. Parker, 
under the sanction of your Lordships. 

Afr. Henry Strickland is industrial master and steward, super- 
intending (with the aid of one of the older pupils as clerk) the 
expenditure of the household, and being responsible for the 
conduct of the boys during their employment out of doors. 
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General Time Table (Winter). 


I Occupation. 

Begins. 

Continues. | 





Hrs. 

Min. 

Hrs. 

Min. 


f Rise, 8lc. 


• 

5 

30 

0 

30 


House-work 


• 

6 

0 

0 

45 


Study. .•••••• 


• 

6 

45 

1 

30 


Breakfast 


• 

8 

15 

0 

25 


Prepaiation for Chapel . • 



8 

40 

0 

20 


Morning Service . • . . • 



9 

0 

1 

0 


Preparation for Study . • 



10 

0 

0 

10 


Study 



10 

10 

1 

30 


Gulden, &c. 



11 

40 

1 

5 


Preparation for Dinner . • . 



12 

45 

0 

15 


Dinner 



1 

0 

0 

40 

Monday . < 

Prepaiation for Grounds . 



1 

40 

0 

20 

Garden, &c 



2 

0 

o 

0 


Study 



4 

0 

1 

45 


Preparation for Music . . • 



5 

45 

0 

15 


Music 



6 

0 

1 

0 


Pieparation for Tea. . . • 



7 

0 

0 

10 


Tea 



7 

10 

0 

20 


Preparation for Prayers, • . 



7 

30 

0 

5 


Evening Prayers . . • 



7 

35 

0 

25 


Study 



8 

0 

1 

0 


Leisure 



9 

0 

0 

30 


Le.ue for Bed* 



9 

30 

0 

30 


Gas extinguished . .... 

Notf. — T he Forenoon Woik as 



10 

0 

. 

. 


above., 






Dinner ....... 



1 

0 

0 

40 


Pieparation for Music • • • 



1 

40 

0 

20 

Tujsdvy . < 

Music* . 



{! 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Prepaiation fur Diill • . • 



4 

0 

0 

5 


Drill 



4 

5 

0 

50 

■ 

Study. 



5 

0 

2 

0 


Tea, SfC. f as before • • . 








Morning Work as before. 








Dinner ....... 



1 

0 

0 

40 


Piepaiation for Drawing . • 



1 

40 

0 

20 

Wtdnesdaa 

1 

Diawing ....... 

Leisure ....... 



2 

4 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

45 


Preparation for Music . . • 



5 

45 

0 

15 

1 

Music ....... 



C 

0 

1 

0 


„ Tea, 8fC. t as be fare .... 



1 

. 


# 

TllLRSl) V y . J 

\ Morning Work as before. 








Study, Music, See., as on Monday . 






Morning Woik as before. 







j 

Dinner 



1 

0 

0 

40 


Preparation for Music . 



1 

40 

0 

20- 

Fridvy . 

f Music ....... 



•) 

5 

2 

0 


\ Gaiden, &c 


• 

9 

. 


t 


Study 



5 

0 

2 

0 

* 

Tin r. <§c\, as befoie . . • . 

Morning Work as before. 


# 

• 

t 

• 

• 


Dinner 


» 

1 

0 

0 

40 

. 

Preparation for Drawing • . 


• 

1 

40 

0 

20 


Drawing ...... 9 


• 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Saturday . - 

House-work ...... 



4 

0 

1 

0 


Music 



5 

0 

2 

0 


Tea 

• 


7 

0 

0 

30 


Evening Prayers .... 


« 

7 

30 

0 

30 


Private Study, j&c., as before 

• 

• 






* First Class, 5 to 6 Study, 6 to 7 Music. 
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Routine of Study . — «The general routine of study* will best be 
understood from the subjoined scheme ; it should, however, be 
mentioned that, owing to the progressive increase of numbers and 
other causes, no scheme can yet be put forth which can be consi- 
dered, in all its parts, as of a permanent character. 

Remarks on Routine of Study. Latin . — As it is considered 
a leading object of national education* as viewed in connexion 
with the church to raise ihe speech, and by implication the 
understanding of the people to the level of the Liturgy, the 
uses of language, that priceless talentf of reading the thoughts 
of others aud of Communicating our own in writing, has been 
kept prominently in view cite one of those first princ^)lcs by 
which the studies of the college should be regulated ; and in 
conformity with these notions Latin is taught, (so far as may be 
necessary to lay the foundations of a sound acquaintance with the 
accidence, syntax, and etymology of’ that language,) as an essen- 
tial part of the course. This knowledge has been considered, if 
not necessary for the teacher of English, to be, at least, in the 
highest degree useful. £ The majority *of the pupils are not 
carried beyond the accidence of the Eton Latin Grammar and 
Arnold’s third Latin exercise book; a few v who previously to 
their admission liad acquired the rudiments, have been carried 
farther, and some five or six who have attained a knowledge of 
Greek, apart from the teaching of the institution, are encouraged 
by the principal in its cultivation, so far as may conduce to the 
understanding of the original text of the New Testament, on the 
express provision, however, that these and the like studies do not 
in the slightest degree interfere with the more immediate objects of 
the institution, or with the due performance of its humblest 
duties. 

Attendance in Practising St hoot . — Eight students from the 
college are in daily attendance at the practising school, six of 
whom manage respectively the six lower classes, two the upper 
and lower removes in the class rooms. 

At the first opening of the practising school the duration of 
each teacher’s attendance was undetermined and uncertain. As 
soon^ however, as the number of students at the college had so far 
increased as to admit of a definite time being fixed on as the 
duration of the attendance of each set of teachers, it only re- 
mained to be considered from w T hat class at the college these 
should be chosen, and what period of attendance would prove most 
beneficial to themselves and the children committed to their care. 
After some time the following arrangement was found to be the 
best, vi/., that the six teachers for the school should be selected 
Irom the first and second classes at the college, and that their 
period of attendance should be one month; while for the two 

< “- 75 * 

- Letter, p. 20. f Sermon, p. 9* \ Letter, p. 20. 

u 2 
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classrooms teachers shoqld be chosen from the first class only, 
their period of attendance varying fiom six to eight weeks. Ail 
these attend both morning and afternoon. In addition to these 
eight, a ninth teacher is occasionally employed in superintending 
the others, so that he may not only acquire the art of managing 
a class, but also obtain a thorough knowledge of the working 
of the whole school. This important office is entrusted to the 
student as his final preparation before leaving the college. 

Qualifications of Pupils on admission. — The ago at which the 
youths are admitted into the college ranges between 14 and 18 
years, 15 or 16 being considered as the most desirable age.* A 
groundwork of good must be apparent in the character, for though 
much may be done for youths afterwards, yet. much cannot be 
undone. The college is not a school of correction , therefore the 
principle of selection cannot be dispensed with. The testimonials 
required (all of which must he countersigned by a clergyman) are :f 
“ 1. A certificate of baptism ; 2. A declaration from the parents 
or guardians of the youth, stating that he has attended the services 
of the Church of England, with their consent and approbation, for 
t lie spare of, at lca*4, one twelvemonth previous to the date of 
the application; 3. A medical certificate, according to a printed 
form; 4. A recommendation from a clergyman, who is requested 
to ^tate, as particularly as possible, the grounds on which it is 
given, as well for the satisfaction of the .National Society as to 
prevent disappointment and needless expense on the part of the 
youth and his friends. Good moral character, amiability, truth- 
fulness, and diligence, are indispensable requisites. Fmther in- 
formation is solicited as to the youth’s temper and disposition, his 
abilities and attainments, his tastes and habits, his age, size, and 
physical strength, and as to any other matters from which his 
general fitness for the -office of schoolmaster may be inferred. A 
certain degree of bodily as well as mental vigour is deemed indis- 
pensable. A strong healthy well-grown lad, of amiable disposition 
anil promising talents, who shows an evident desire of knowledge, 
and has made a good use of the opportunities which he has 
already enjoyed, though these may not have been great, is con- 
sidered to bo the description of youth best fitted to fulfil the designs 
of the institution. 

Mode of Admission. — “ These certificates having been received 
and approved, the youth is directed to present himself for examina- 
tion at the college. lie is expected to read English prose with 
propriety, to spell correctly from dictation, to write a good hand, 
to he well acquainted with the outlines of Scripture history, and 
to show considerable readiness in working the fundamental rul q es 
of arithmetic. Any further knowledge which lie may possess, of 
whatever kind, is in his favour, not only, or so much, for its own 


* 


* Letter, p. ] 1, 


f Appendix to Letter, p. 39. 
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sake, as on account of the studious turn of mind and aptness for 
receiving instruction which it may appear to indicate. A talent 
for vocal music and drawing is particularly desirable. 

“ In the event of his passing this examination with credit, he is 
received into the college, and remains there on probation for the 
first three months ; after which, if his conduct shall have been 
satisfactory and he shall be found to possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations, he is apprenticed to the National Society. From this 
period, till the age of 21, the society is responsible for his educa- 
tion, clothing, and maintenance, being at liberty to make use of 
his services as a schoolmaster at any time and in any way that 
may be thought proper. In^encral the period during which the 
apprentices are expected to remain under instruction at the col- 
lege is three years, after which time they are to be placed in 
situations either as the masters of small schools, or more com- 
monly as assistants in large ones.” At the time of my examina- 
tion only one pupil had left the institution to be employed as a 
teacher, lie is engaged as assistant to Mr. Irvine in the in- 
struction of the first class in the lower school attached to Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Cost of Maintenance to Pupils. — Three annual payments of 
twenty-five pounds (the first to be paid at entrance) and one outfit 
of clothes are required with each youth. The above payments 
(which taken collectively may be regarded in the light of an ap- 
prentice fee) are in particular cases commuted for a single sum. 
The outfit of clothes is not required till the end of the first three 
months; it costs seven guineas. Kach pupil is required to come 
decently provided with apparel, which is returned to his friends, 
if required.* 

Circumstances of the Pupils. — At the time of my examination 
there were 46 pupil* under instruction, whose professed acquire- 
ments, at the time of their admission, (which in very many cases 
were found to be merely nominal,) are given in the following scheme. 
The figures characterising each pupil are the same as those by 
which they are designated in the abstracts of the results of my 
examination, printed at page o04 and following pages : — 


Figure 
( IlDT.lc- 
terlrlng 
•lie 1 upil. 

Age of the 
Pupil at 
Admission. 

Standing " 
of the Pupil 
in th<* 
Institution. 

Pie\ious Condition. 

Acquirements «t the time of Admission 
into the Institution. 

1 

Yis. Mill,*. 
17 3 

Yh. Mlhs. 
2 1 

Salaried assistant in a Lon- 
don Natioual Sellout. 

Arithmetic, as far as tlu* Square Root 
Elements of English 0 r annua r. 

,, (ieogmphy. 

, , English liisloiy. 

z 

‘ 

17 2 

t 

2 1 

S.ilaiied assist.mt in a Lon- 
don National School, subse- 
quently a solicitor's clink. 

1 

Arithmetic, as far as tin* Rule of Three. 
Elements of English Giammar. 

,, (J.*ographv. 

,, English History. 


Appendix to Letter, p. 40. 
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Finn* Awa nf tlm Standing 
Ch%r*c- A i®n r !' ie of the Pupil 


the Pupil. Admission. 


In the 
Institution. 


Previous Condition. 


Acquirements at the time of Adinissioq 
into the Institution. * 


Yrs. Mths. Yrs. Mtlis. 
17 1 2 1 


At a Commercial School • Rudinioutsof Latin and Greek. Atitli* 
* metie. 

Elements of English Grammar. 

, , Geography. 

,, '"Mensuration. 

Salaried assistant in a conn- Elements of English Grammar, 
try National School. , , Geoginphy. 


Salaried monitor in a Lon- 
don National School. 


At Mis. IlippMey Tuck- 
lield’s School, Hcvauslmc. 


| Maiiue Society’s ship, l'ept- 
foid. 


Educated at a private Scho >1 ; 
subsequently acting as 
monitor in the National 
Sihool of a country town. 

Assistant at a Diocesan 
St hool. 


Ala eouutry National School 


Arithmetic, as far as Reduction. 
Elements ol English Grammar. 

, , English 11 lstoiy. 

Arithmetic, as far as Vulgar Fractions. 
Elements of Geography. 

,, Singing. 

Algebin, as far as Multiplication. 
Element* of English Grainmui. 

, , Geoginphy. 

, , English History. 

Arithmetic, as far as Vulgar Fractions. 
Elements of English Giatmimr. 

,, Geograpln. 

, , English History. , 

Algebin, as far ns Dinsiou. 

Elements of English Gianmuir. 

,, Geograph\. 

, , Auueut History. 

Rudiments of Latin and Gieek. 
Anllimetie, as tar as Cube Root ; ami 
tin* commencement ol Algebra. 
Elements of English Gianunui. 

, , Gcoguiphy. 

, , Ancient ilisloiy. 

Arithmetic, as fur as Vulgar Fractions, 
Elements of Geography oi Europe. 

First mdinients of English Grammar. 


Assistant .it a Loiul'm Na- 
tional School. 


Aiithmetic, as far as Fi actions. 


At a pi Rate Moulding School Rudiment .of Lrttin, as f.ir as the Verbs, 
Aiithmetic, us tar as the Cube Rout. 
Elements of Euglish Grammar. 

Rengal Military Society’s Aiithmetic, as far as the Rule of Thiec. 
School. Elements of the Geoginphy of Euiope. 


At a Commercial School 


Farming sett ant • . . , Arithmetic, as far as tl e Rule of Three. 

^iist mUmients of English Grammar. 

At a Commercial School . Aiithmetic, as far as Fi actions. 

Elements of English Grammar. 

, , Geogtuphy of Euiope. 

,i English liistoiy. 

At a Commeicial Moulding Rudiments of Latin. 

School. Anllimetie, as tar as Fractions. 

Elements of Geography. 

Educated at a Commeicial Latin Accidence. 

School; subsequently up- Arithmetic, as far as Proportion, 
pi enticed to a bookbinder. Elements of Geography. 

, , English Grammar. 

At a country National Schoul Aiithmetic, as far as Fractions. 

Fust elements of Geography. 

, , English Grammnr. 

, , English History. 

• 4 . 
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Figuro 
(’hnrac- 
tcri^inif 
the Pupil 

Age of the 
Pupil at 
Admission., 

Standing 
of the Pupil 
in the 
Institution. 

Previous Condition. 

Acquirement* nt the time of Admission 
iuto the Institution. 

20 

Yrs. 

14 

Mtlis. 

0 

Yrs. Mths. 

1 1^ 

At a Grammar School . . 

* 

Ovid; Cirsur; in Latin. 

Arithmetic, ns far as Decimal Fractions. 
Outlines of Geography. 

21 

14 

1 

1 

1 

At a Grammar School . . 

Latin Delectus. 

Arithmetic, as far as the Cube Hoot. 
First elements ot English Grammar. 

22 

13 

5 

1 

1 

At a Commercial School . 

First rudiments of Latin. 

Arithmetic, as far as the llule of Three. 
English Grammar. 

23 

17 

10 

1 

1 

Assistant at a National 
School, \%th a salary. 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractions. » 

First elements of Geography. 

> , History. 

24 

15 

11 

1 

0 

At a National School . . 

f 

Arithmetic, us far as Pi irtiee. 

First elements of Geogiaphy ot the World 
, , English Grammar, 

it English History. 

25 

16 

6 

1 

0 

At a Commercial School . 

Arithmetic, as far as Practice. 

First elements of Geogiaphy. 

m English Grammar. 

» » English History. 

26 

16 

4 

1 

0 

At a country National School 

Algebra, as far as Simple' Equations, 
and the commencement of tire First 
Book ol’ Euclid. 

First elements of English Grammar. 

27 

14 

9 

0 

10 

At a Commercial School , 

Latin Deled us. 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractions. 

First elements of Geography of Europe. 
>, English History. 

28 

18 

4 

0 

9 

At a Grammar and Commer- 
cial School; subsequently 
apprenticed to a law sta- 
tioner. 

Cirsar ; Viigil : in Latin. 

Arithmetic, as lat as Multiplication. 
English Grammar. 

29 

17 

0 

0 

8 

At Mis. Hippi.slcy Tuck- 
field’s School. 

Arithmetic, as far as the Culp* Root. 
First elements ul ( Jcogi a phy of t heWorld. 
>> English History. 

30 

15 

3 

0 

7 

At a Grammar School • . 

Find Book of JEneid of Virgil, in I.atiu, 
Aiithimtic, as fur as Fractious. 

First elements of Geography. 

, . English Grammar. 

31 

16 

0 

0 

7 

Assistant at a National 
School in Cambiidge. 

Arithmetic, as far as Decimal Fractious, 
First elements of Geograph j . 

,, English Grammar, 

i, English Histoiv. 

32 

14 

9 

0 

6 

^t a private School , , , 

Arithmetic, as far as the Square Root. 
First Elements of Geography. 

>» English Grammar. 

,, English Histoiv. 

33 

14 

7 

0 

5 

At a National School , . 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractious. 

Outlines of Geography. 

34 

16 

7 

0 

& 

Choihter in a Cathedral . 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractions. 

Fiist elements of Geography. 

» i English Grammar. 

35 

13 

4 

0 

5 

At the Madras College, St. 
Andrew's? in Scutlaud. 

Latin Delectus. 

Arithmetic, as far as Compound Pro- 
portion. 

Outlines of Geography. 

, , English Grammar. 

, , English History. 

36 

15 

0 

0 

3 

• • • • 
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Figure 
Charac- 
terizing 
the Pupil. 

Age or the 

Pupil at 
Admission. 

Standing 
of the Pupil 
in the 
Institution. 

Previous Condition. 

Acquirements at the time of Admission 
iuto the Institution. 

37 

Yr*. Mtlis. 
18 0 

Yrs. Mths. 
0 3 

• • • I 

* • . • • 

38 

15 

0 

0 

3 

• • • • 

> i 

39 

16 

0 

0 

3 

• • • • 


80 

14 

0 

0 

21 

At a Commercial School 

.... 

83 

15 

0 

0 

U 

Middle School of the Loudon 
Diocesan Board, Rose btieet 

.... 

82 

15 

0 

0 

3 

.... 


83 

1G 

0 

0 

11 

/ 


88 

14 

0 

1 7 

Syrian jouth, educated at a 
jujvate School iu Be) rout. 

.... 

85 

12 

7 

1 7 

Sjrian joutli 


80 

11 

0 

1 

1 

Swnnjouth . . • . • 



Of these 40 pupils, 4 were the sons of parents in a superior 
class of life, 4 were the sons of schoolmasters, 13 Were the sons 
of artisans and tradesmen, 3 were the sons of labourers, 10 were 
the c! )f Id roll of fathers that were dead, 3 were youths brought 
over from Syria in October, 1841, by Assaad Y Ivavat for edu- 
cation in this country, and especially w ith a view to acquiring 
some knowledge in medicine, in the hope that they will prove 
useful as teachers and missionaries on their return to their native 
land. 

The number of pupils has, subsequently to my examination, 
been filled up, and' there arc at present several candidates for ad- 
mission. The Syrian youths have left the institution ; and as the 
number of applications is on the increase, it is probable that the 
College might have been filled twice, or nearly so, before the ex- 
piration of the fir*4 three years, in May, 1844. Great exertion^ 
were made in the first instance to find out suitable candidates, 
but spontaneous applications are rapidly on the increase. 

Training of Pupils . — Pains are taken to secure the health of the 
pupils, and for this end, as well as with a view to the moral effects 
they are trained to habits of continual industry and some self-denial. 
They are required to rise early, to labour in the farm and in the 
garden, and their fare is simple; to borrow again, Mr. Coleridge’s 
words: “The object being to produce schoolmasters for the poor, 
the endeavour must be on the one hand to raise the students 
morally and intellectually to a certain standard, while, on the other 
hand, wc train them in lowly service, not merely to teach them 
hardihood and inure them to the duties of a humble and laborious 
office, but to make them practically acquainted with the condition 
of that class of the community among whom they will have to 
labour, | say, 4 on the one hand, 5 and 4 on the other,’ not that 
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there is any real contrast either in the means taken or the ends 
proposed. The labours of the house, the field, and the garden^ 
are intended to elevate, not depress ; the studies of the school- 
room, not to exalt, but to humble. Both alike may be made to 
develope the understanding and .furnish materials of useful know- 
ledge, both alike may inspire true elevation and true humility. 
The exercises of religion, and those studies by which knowledge 
is added to faith, when duly performed, will be allowed by all 
to have this double effect. These will be our first and principal 
care ; while a religious spirit will, it is hoped, temper and chasten 
our other occupations, dignifying what might else be thought 
menial, and making lowlyavhat might tend to lift up. The school- 
master, though his path of duty lie among the poor, must all the 
more be raised, not lowered, to his office.” f 

Industrial Occupation . — " The advantages, I had almost said 
the necessity, of balancing the intellectual pursuits of the students 
by manual labour scarcely need 1o be further insisted on. It is, 
in the first place, the only way in which such an institution could 
be supported, except at an enormous expense; but this is the 
least consideration. It is almost the only mode in which the 
hours not occupied in study could be profitably and innocently 
passed by a promiscuous assemblage of youths, almost all of 
whom have so much both to learn and to unlearn. Above all, 
that which is learnt in this way is itself a most valuable acquire- 
ment, more especially to the schoolmaster of the poor. Not merely 
will it enable him to increase his own comforts without cost, but 
it will make him practically acquainted with the occupations of 
those whom he has to instruct, and thus procure him an additional 
title to their confidence when ho comes to act among them, not 

merely as their teacher but as their adviser and friend.” 

* * * * 

(( Hitherto the difficulty has been to perform the necessary 
work of the establishment in a satisfactory manner withput en- 
croaching on the hours of study, nothing being so much to be 
avoided as a hasty, imperfect, or slovenly performance. The 
method pursued is as follows : — the several duties, whether of the 
house, the farm, or the garden, are assigned to different parties 
varying in number aceording to the need, which are changed 
at stated period**, generally weekly. Over each of these parties 
a monitor is appointed, care being taken so to sort the parties that 
the influence of the older and steadier youths may be continually 
exerted over their younger or less experienced associates. One 
youth, the eldest of those first admitted, is over the whole. It is 
his duty to arrange the labours of the day, under the super- 
intendence of the industrial master, and to inspect the different 
working parties when needful. He is also expected to hear com- 
plaints, and to settle any trifling difference which may have 
arisen. The monitor of each party is expected to maintain order 
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among those whose labours lie directs ; and, to speak generally, 
the discipline of the place is, as far as possible, carried on by 
the moral influence of the youths over each other, a most watchful 
supervision being maintained by the masters. The direct inter- 
ference of the principal is not resorted to except in cases of 
necessity. Faults are corrected by admonition, and if need bo, 
by rebuke, either private or public, as the case may seem to re- 
quire. It is sometimes advisable to make the admonition general, 
without naming those for whom it is specially intended. A journal 
of conduct is also kept which will, it is hoped, have a beneficial 
effect ; and every youth is occasionally reminded that his prospects 
when lie shall have left the institution, depend upon his conduct 
while in it. No prominence, however/ is given to this or to any 
other secondary motive. Good conduct can only be produced, 
in the long run, by a sense of duty, or by the habit which it pro- 
duces, when it becomes a matter of course ; and this habitual sense 
of duty is best encouraged by a mode of treatment from which 
every appeal to motive, strictly so called, is excluded. I believe 
this to be not merely the highest, but the most practical view of 
the question; and although in such a matter the utmost that can 
without presumption be expected, is a partial, and, under the 
Divine blessing, a growing success, yet it may with some degree 
of confidence be affirmed, that it has been already borne out by 
facts. The particular methods by which cheerful obedience, re- 
gularity, diligence, and general good conduct, are to be pre- 
served in a training-establishment, more especially in the industrial 
department, cannot be detailed within the limits of this Report. 
They vary with the exigency, and are suggested in each case by 
the judgment, experience, good-feeling, and educational tact of 
those by whom the establishment is conducted. It will be under- 
stood that the whole rests upon a religious basis, and is referred 
constantly, and expressly, yet not obtrusively, to a religious stand- 
ard; care being taken to prevent phrases and professions from 
anticipating the growth of real feelings. 

“ The business of the house is partly performed by the students, 
and partly by female servants. The former clean all the shoes, 
and knives, &c., lay the cloth, &c., and wait at meals, sweep 
and dust the school- rooms, keep the courts clean, light and 
attend to all the fires except those in the kitchen department, regu- 
late the gas lights, keep up a constant supply of water throughout 
the college by means of a forcing pump, and attend to the drain- 
age, which is also effected by means of a pump. It has not been 
thought advisable that they should make their beds or wash the 
floors. It is not likely that they will ever be called upon to per- 
form these offices when they leave the college, while the loss 
of time, and the injury done to their clothes more than counter-* 
balance any pecuniary saving which could in this way be effected. 

“ The labours of the farm are principally confined to the care 
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of domestic animals~cows and pigs, and poultry of various kinds. 
The cows are milked by the youths, and an accurate account kept 
of the produce of the farm and dairy, which is consumed almost 
entirely in the establishment. The utility of this part of the 
establishment is too evident to require a comment. 

“ The gardens, lawns, and shrubberies furnish abundant em- 
ployment for those not otherwise engaged ; and though a con- 
siderable portion of time and attention is necessarily allotted to 
ornamental horticulture, yet this will be found by no means the 
least useful or the least appropriate feature of the scheme. There 
is perhaps no form in which habits of manual industry can be 
encouraged more easily or more beneficially, either with a view 
to the immediate or to th<3* ulterior effect, than by the occupations 
of the garden. Not to mention their effect upon thd health and 
happiness of the youths, or the lessons which they teach of pa- 
tience, order, and neatness, they are decidedly favourable to the 
growth of intelligence, and this of the best kind, more particularly 
when connected with the study of botany, which may with peculiar 
propriety be called the poor man’s science. When studied on 
physiological principles, its close connexion with the best and 
holiest truths give it a yet higher claim to our attention. 

“ Looking forward to the future position of our students, almost 
every country schoolmaster might be, with much adumtage, both 
to himself and to his neighbourhood, a gardener and a florist. 
The encouragement lately afforded to cottage gardening has been 
already attended with the most pleasing results. The parochial 
schoolmaster who shall bo able to assist by example and precept 
in fostering a taste so ia\ourable to the domestic happiness, and 
in fact to the domestic virtues of a rustic population, a taste by 
which an air of comfort is communicated to the rudest dwelling, 
and a certain grace thrown over the simplest foims of humble 
life, will, it is trusted, in this as in so many other ways, be made 
an instrument of good, and an efficient assistant to the parochial 
clergyman.” 

“ The pupils leave their beds at half-past 5 in the morning, 
and are again in bed at 10 at night, when the dormitory lights are 
extinguished by one of the elder youths ; two of whom, under the 
inspection and control of the industrial teacher, are entrusted 
with the duty of lighting, regulating, and extinguishing the gas- 
lights throughout the establishment. This gives seven hours and 
a half for sleep. The remaining 1G hours and a half are thus 
divided : — they aro allowed to remain, — 

“ One hour in their bed-rooms,' half an hour in the morning, 
and the same time in the evening. This, however, includes the 
time spent in coming and going, &c. Habits of personal clean- 
liness, neatness, and order, are carefully enforced. It is with this 
view, as well as for the purpose of private devotion, that a separate 
bed-room has been allotted to each youth. 
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(i Four hours and a half are assigned to industrial occupation*, 
of which half an hour is consumed in coming and going, getting 
out and putting by their tools, washing their hands, &c. 

" The studies of the college commence at a quarter before 7, 
with the reading of a collect from the Prayer Book ( Prevent us , 
O Lord, See.). The period of time allotted to study and united 
devotion amount to about 8 hours. 

“ Half an hour is allowed for each of the throe meals, including 
the laying and removing of the cloth, &c. They breakfast at 8, 
dine at ], and drink tea at 7. Before tea they sing for an hour. 

“ Two hours and a quarter are reserved for voluntary study 
and recreation, viz. the half hour befor^ and after dinner, the half 
hour after tea, which is spent in family devotion, and an hour 
before bed-time, when the repetitions are learnt which are to be 
said next morning. 

Diet. — “ The food is of the plainest description, but is the best 
of its kind, and carefully prepared. It is not given out in rations; 
if any youth were to eat habitually to excess, he would be re- 
proved lor it, for any other fault ; but with this exception, (if 
exception it may be called,) there is no stint. Intemperance in 
eating, where the opportunity is given, is indeed a common vice 
among boys, but it should be corrected as far as possible by 
admonition and moral treatment. A discipline so strict as to ex- 
clude all temptation appears to be inconsistent with the formation 
of character. Tjhe dietary varies with the seasons ; but a general 
notion may be gathered from the following tabic: — 

'• Sunday J . Cold boiled beef and pi um-pudding. 

“ Monday 1 . . Soup during winter. 

t( Tuesday l . Roast legs of mutton. 

** Wednesday . Mutton and potatoe-pies. 

“ Thursday . Boiled pork, with suet-dumplings; occa- 
sionally roast-beef. 

“ Eriday . • Iri^h-slew and rice-pudding. 

x ^ Saturday • Boiled beef. 

“ One cup of small beer is allowed to each youth at dinner. 

“ The cost of maintenance, including meat, beer, breed, milk, 
butter, \egetables, and groceries, has been reduced to 5?. 6c/. per 
week for each person, including masters and sen ants, and indeed 
during the last quarter to os. 2d .” 

Public Worship . — At ( J o’clock the pupils of the college, to* 
gether with the entire school, attend a full cathedral service 
in the college chapel. The solemnity and devotion with which 
this is celebrated must impress every one that takes part in it, and 
doubtless exercises a great influence in the spiritual culture of the 
inmates of the college. I am not a judge of music, but I have 
heard from those competent to give an opinion that the skill with 
which the fine old sendees of Tallis and others aro performed by 
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the pupils without the assistance of an organ is very remarkable. 
The > building, which is a very striking one, in tile Byzantine 
style of architecture, has been so fitted as to leave the nave for 
worshippers not connected with the institution. The extreme 
length within the walls, exclusive of an ambulatory round the 
eastern apse, is 120 feet, the width at the transepts is CO feet, 
the breadth of the nave 30 feet, the breadth of the transepts 20 
feet. The school children are arranged in the galleries which 
extend over the north and south transepts ; below these, and 
round the centre of the building, are the pupils in training as 
schoolmasters, with their teachers, and a few of the children 
whose voices specially fit ,them to take part in tho^choir. Oil 
either sides, at the steps \o the chancel, are the desks of the 
officiating clergy, the principal, and \ ice-principal. The windows 
at the east end, and a circular wheel window in the west side 
have already, by the piety* and munificence of some of the friends 
of the college, been fitted with painted glass, in harmony with 
the structure. 

The service here is with respect to the college as it were the 
keystone of the arch* — the highest point yet that to which every 
other part is referred, and from which are derived the stability 
and consistence of the whole. It is obvious that a private chapel 
affords facilities for gaining an extensive and practical acquaint- 
ance with congregational psalmody and church music in general, 
that could not otherwise be supplied, owing to the distance of 
the parish church; but there arc other considerations in compa- 
rison of which these arc as nothing ; when we take into account 
the devotional habits that may here be formed, the religious 
teaching that will here be given, specially adapted to the students 
and the children, yet delivered with ministerial authority, and 
with those devotional accompaniments which add so much to its 
fitness and weight, and the thorough practical knowledge that 
may be gained of the formularies^ practices, and liturgical dis- 
cipline — of the characteristic sentiment — the undefined but per- 
vading spirit of the national Church, t 

At half-past seven the evening service (with some omissions) 
is read in the lecture-room, lasting about half an hour. On 
Sundays and holidays the morning service in the chapel com- 
mences at eleven ; there is also on these days an evening service in 
the chapel, commencing at four, a short form of family devotion 
with a psalm or hymn being used in the early morning and 
evening. The studies of these days are exclusively of a religious 
kind; the industrial occupations (with the exception of the feeding 
of the animals, and other necessary works) are suspended. A 
portion of the day is given up to leisure and quiet recreation. 
All the Scripture lessons appointed by the Church are read in 


f Letter, p. 31, 


f Letter, p. 31. 
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course ; aucl when there are proper lessons, the chapters omitted 
in the public service in the chapel are read in the family devotion 
of the early morning- and c\ening. 

It may perhaps seem that in tlnifc stating the aim and circum- 
stances of the institution, I have quoted too largely from Mr Cole- 
ridge’s writings, and that in my endeavour to throw together the 
leading features of his plan, it would have been better not to leave 
my composition in such a piecemeal state, through an over care- 
fulness to preserve his own forms of expression. But I feel that 
his attempt deserves the sympathy of all friends to sound edu- 
cation. This Report may possibly fall into the hands of some who 
will never lilive an opportunity of roadipg his own papers, and his 
forms of expression, however incomplete in their disjointed state, 
will indicate his views more perfectly than any description which 
it is in my power to frame. 

Results . — In approaching the more difficult part of my task, 
tile forming and expressing a judgment of results accomplished, 
it is my wish to supply to those interested in the success of the 
institution, means towards judging for themselves of a part of what 
is effected at St. Mark’s College, without the intervention of my 
guidance. 

Circumstances of Inspection . — My inspection commenced with 
an attendance at a public examination on the 1 8th of May, 1843. 
Alter nioi nin g service in chapel, during which \V' principal cate- 
chised the children of the school, the meeting au,' burned to the 
large lecture-room, where the Lord Bishop of Salisbury examined 
the first class of pupils in training as masters, in Holy Scripture, 
and (at considerable length) in the histoiv of the publication of 
the 39 Ai tides, the general errors in regard to which they were 
framed, the special eirors and heresies guarded against by the 6th, 
the 28th, the 1st, the 2d, the 9th, the 11th, the 19th, the 25th, 
and 27th Articles of our Church. These Articles were accurately 
recited by the pupils, the scriptural grounds upon which they 
rest were readily given, and the answers elicited not only showed 
a competent acquaintance >v ith Church history, but also left in 
my own mind, and hi that of all those who were present with 
whom I have had an opportunity of converging, an impression 
most satisfactory as to the carefulness, judgment, and success with 
which, under the Divine blessing, the pupils had been trained 
in the tiue principles of the Reformed Church in this land. 
Subsequently a class of If) children from the school were examined 
by the Rev. F. C. Cook, Inspector of National Schools in the 
diocese of London, and by Mr. Hullah, in music. 

The pupils in training were afterwards examined in Language, 
Giammar, and Geography, by the principal, in Music by the 
vice-piincipal, in Mathematics by Professor T. G. Hall, in Ancient 
History and Latin by the Rev. F. C. Cook, in the History of 
the Church by Professor F. D. Mauriee. The power of the 
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pupils to enunciate their own language was also tested by the 
reading and recital of some passages from the Paradise Lost, and 
other works. 

My own examination was for the most part on paper, and took 
place on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of June, 1843, on 
which days questions were successively set in Religious Know- 
ledge, in Arithmetic and Algebra, in Euclid and Trigonometry, 
in Church History and Geography, in Latin and General History ; 
the last of the above days being devoted to a viva voce examina- 
tion in the Greek Testament of three pupils, who had been ac- 
quainted with Greek previous to their admission into the college, 
and with six considerably less advanced, of whom three had ac- 
quired all they knew of the language, at leisure moments, by the 
aid of their fellow- students. Independently of my own papers, the 
principal and \ ice-principal were good enough to comply with my 
request to them, that the£ would each set one paper of questions 
in subjects (Language and Music), to which particular attention 
had been directed, and in which I specially felt my deficiencies as 
an examiner. 

Estimate of Attainments . — The questions set, together with an 
estimate of the values of the answers severally given to each by 
the pupils, are shown in the following tables, m which each 
pupil is designated by the same number with that which represents 
him in the scheme showing the ages and acquirements of the pupils, 
with the period during which they have been under training, printed 
fit pp. 290, &e. The letter A marks a thoroughly good answer, 
the circumstances of the pupil being taken into consideration; B 
marks a good answer, defective, however, in some important par- 
ticular, or marred by a blunder ; C marks a large ela^sof answers 
including those which have any merit whatever, together with all 
not sufficiently complete and accurate to be marked as B. In 
regard to all the more important papers of the Senior Class, my 
own judgment of the values of the answers has been checked* by 
the kindness of some friends of the institution, whose names will 
be found appended to the results of the particular papers exa- 
mined by them : — 


r P 1 am bound, however, to state, both with regard to St. Mark’s College and the 
1 raining School at Hattei sea, that this cheeking worked both ways; and that, as 
to many oi the answers, the marks which I had originally intended to give were 
lowered in consequence of the subsequent examination of those who were so trood as 
to aid me. ° 
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Noie.-^-I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Professor of English Literature and Modern History in King’s College, 
and Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, for checking the results of my examination of these papers. 
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■Several pupils had advanced as far as the first three propositions of Euclid, but this paper was beyond their reach. 



TRIGONOMETRY.— June 10, 1813. 
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Note. — I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. T. G. Ilall, M. A., Professor ’of Mathematics in King’s College, London, for checking th 
results of my examinations of these Papeis, who lias also been good enough to turnish mouth the following letter, in refeiei.ee to the ansv.er< 
iu Trigonometry : — 
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King's College , London , December 12, 1843. 
My Dear Allen, * 

I have examined the answers to the Trigonometrical ^questions 
proposed lo the pupils of St. Mark’s College, and I have also arranged 
the pupils in order of merit, according to the plan you gave me. 

I cannot report gieat excellence in any of the papers sent to me, 
while some of them arc very defective. 

Your questions were chiefly examples of the simplest case of oblique 
angled triangles. The particular questions w^:e thus answered. One 
of them was done right by almost all ; of the other two, one which 
involved a slight knowledge of the theory of logarithms was generally 
solved erroneously, the other which demanded the numerical value of 
the sin. 30°, was not done by any of the pupils. 

In taking the logarithms, too, the old method of preserving the form 
of a proportion, when there is in reality no proportion, has been fol- 
lowed. This I think greatly objectionable. I am well aware of the 
short time the pupils have given to their subject, but with all due 
allowance for it, they would have known much more of trigonometry 
if it had been taught systematically. 

The answers to the definitions, were, with a few exceptions, unsatis- 
factory to me. 'JThey wanted precision and accuracy. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Tiiom\s G. IIall. 


The Rev. J . Allen. 
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In Latin the pupils of the senior division, Nos. 1 , 3 , 4 , 10 , 20 , 43 , 
were given the following passages to translate into English prose, it being 
suggested to me that I should set some of the philosophical writings, 
and one of the letters of Cicero, without, however, those having formed 
the subjects of recent instruction in the college. * * 

June 13, 1843. 

Neque enim assentior iis, quae h*c nuper disserere coeperunt, cum 
corporibus simul animos interire atque omnia morte dcleri. Plus apud 
me antiquorum auctoritas valet, vel nostrorum majorum, qui moituis 
tarn religiosa juratribuerunt; quod non fecissent profecto, si nihil ad eos 
pertinere arbitrarentur : vcl eorum, qui in hac terra fuerunt magnamquc 
Graeciam, quae nunc quidem delcta est tunc florebat, institutis et prai- 
ceptis suis erudierunt: vel eius, q»i Apollinis oraculo sapientissimus est 
judicatus, qui non turn hoc tuni illud, ut in plerisque, sed idem s?mper, 
animos hominura esse divinos, iisque, quum e corpore excessissent, re- 
ditum in ccelum patere optimoqu^ et justissimo cuique expeditissimum. 
Also, 

Quid igitur timeam, si aut non miser post mortem aut beatus etiam 
futurus sum? Quamquam quis est turn stultus, quamvis sit adolescens, 
cui sit exploratum, se ad vesperum esse victurum ? Quin etiam oetas 
ilia multo plures quam nostra mortis casus habet : facilius in morbos 
incidunt adolescentes ; gravius eegrotant'; tristius curantur. Itaquepauci 
veniunt ad senectutcm : quod ni ita accideret, melius et prudentius 
viveretur. Mens enim et ratio ct consilium in senibus est : qui si 
nulli fuissent, null* omnino civitates cssent. Sed redco ad mortem 
impendentem. Quod illud est crimen scnectutis, quum illud videatis 
cum adolesccntia esse commune ? 

Also, 

Magnam cepi voluptatem, quum ex communibus amicis cognovi, te, 
ut sapientiH tuil dignum est, et disponere otium, et ferre ; habitarc 
amnenissime, et nunc terra, nunc mari corpus agitare ; multum disputare, 
multum audire, multum lcctitare ; qumque plurimum scias, quotidie 
tamen aliquid addiscere. Ita senescere oportet viium qui magistrate 
amplissimos gesserit, exercitus rexerit, totumque se reipublicte, quamdiu 
decebat, obtulerit. Nam et prima vit* tempora et media patri*, ex- 
trema nobis inipertire debemus, ut ips* leges monent, qu* rnajorem 
annis LX. otio reddunt. Quando mihi licebit? Quando per etatem 
honestum erit imitari istud pulcherrim* quietis exemplum ? Quando 
secessus mernon desidi* nomen, sed tranquillitatis accipient? Yale. 

Also the following sentences from Arnold’s Exercises into Latin 
prose : — 

When the storms of war have cooled down, the arts of peace revive. 
The shepherd feeds his flocks upon the hills ; the husbandman tills his 
fields, and fears not invading foes : the inhabitants of towns go about* 
their usual employments, and live securef with opened gates. How 
greatly shall we rejoice when the concord of nations again restores^ 


* To go about & business — o^eram daio negotio. 
t To live secure — seeurus agere (utam understood). 
X Shall have restoied, 
m 


Y 
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Of these, however, Nos. l, ft, and 20, chose the papers of the second 
division, being selected from books in which they had recently been in- 
structed by the principal. 

The pupils of the second division had the same sentences as tli§ 
senior division to translate into Latin, together with the following passages 
(from lessons recently gone over), to be translated into English : — 

Rex tot hominum salute, tarn sibi necessariorum, magnopere gavisus, 
confcstim Artabazum cum epistold ad Pausaniam mittit, in quft cum 
collaudat, ac petit, ne cui rei parcat ad ea perficienda, qiue polliccretur : 
si fecerit, nullius rei a se repulsam esse laturum. Ilujus Pausanias 
voluntatc cognit&, alacrior ad rem gcrendam factus, in suspicionem 
cecidit Lacedoemoniorum, — nec multo post proditionis accusatus dam- 
natur. Mortem ut fugerit, in mdeuyMinervce, quee Chalciaecus vocatur, 
se recepit. Hinc ne exire posset, statim Epliori valvas ejus sedis lapi- 
dibiis obstruxerunt, tectumquc sunt demoliti, utfacilius sub dio inteiiret. 
Dicunt illo tempore matrem Pausanine adhuc vixisse : eamque, postquam 
de scclere filii comperisset, in primis Ihpidem ad introitum sedis attulissc. 
Sic Pausanias magnam belli gloriam turpi mortc commaculavit. Hie 
quum semianimis de templo elatus esset, confestim animam efflavit. 

Also, 

Ex his omnibus Ionge sunt humanissimi qui Cantium incolunt: qiue 
reaio est maritima omni<, neq : multum a Gallica dilferunt consuetudine. 
Interior^ pleriq : frumenta non serunt, sed lacte et came vivunt, pel- 
libusq : sunt vestiti. Omnes vero, se Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod 
caeruleum efficit colorem : atque hoc horribiliore sunt in pugna adspectu 
capilloq : sunt proniisso, atq : omni parte corporis rasa, preeter caput et 
labium superius. TJxores liabent deni duodeniq : inter se communes, 
et maxime fratros cum fratribus, ct parentes cum liberis. Sed si qui 
sunt ex his nati, corum habentur liberi, k quibus primum virgines 
qureque ductae sunt. • 

Multi scriptorum Romanorum, quorum scripta exstant, magnam 
laudem meruerunt ct rerum ac sententiarum copia et verborum elegantish. 
Inter illos excellit M. (Marcus) Tullius Cicero, cujus epistolas et ora- 
tiones ceterosque libros in scholis lcgimus. Huic omnes concedunt 
pabnam eloquentiac. Et vere orationes ejus delectant miro ingenii 
acumine, quo reorum innocentiam defendit aut utilitateni legis alicujus 
demonstrat. In epistolis ad familiares scribit de rebus dornesticis et 
publicis, modo ridens et jocabundus, modo in gravitatem ac seveiitatem 
compositus. Tres libros cornposuit de oratore, in quibus d<j arte oratorio 
disserit. Perfecti oratoris imaginem in alio libro proposuit. In eis (iis) 
libris quos de officiis scripsit, Marcum filium ad vitam honestam instituit. 
T. (Titus) Livius non unius aevi aut belli aut hominis historiam de- 
scripsit, sed universam rerum Romanorum historiam ab origine gentis 
ad sua usque tempora deduxit. At illiua non omnia scripta exstant. 
C. (Caius) Julius Caesar octo libris bellum Gallicum, tribus civile nar- 
ravit; et Gallico quidem totius Galli® civitates Romanorum imperio 
subjecit, civili Poinpeium devicit : utriusque belli rebus gestis nomen 
ejus inclaruit. 

O11 showing the exercises to the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London, he was good 
enough to furnish me with the following no£e respecting them : — 
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King’s College, London, December 5, 1843, 

My dear Mr. Allen, 

I have examined. the Latin exercises of the pupils of St. Mark's 
College, and think them on the whole very creditable performances. You 
will see that the translations from English into Latin are very inferior to 
that from Latin into English. The first division I should class in the 
following order : — 

No. 43 . 


No. io. 

No. 4 . 

ft 

In the second division the best exercises are those of No. 5 ; the others 
I have not placed, as between many of them there is a great equality. 

The Latin composition of No. 10 is the best; but there is a want of 
neatness about his work which lias induced me to place him where he 
is. If you print any of the Latin as a specimen, 1 think his should 
be chosen. The English specimens might be selected from the exer- 
cises of No. 43 , No. 3 , No. 1, and No. 5 . 

I am, my dear Mr. Allen, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Rev. /. Allen. R. W. Browne, M.A. 



To the pupils in the third class was set the following paper, extracted 
from their exercise book : — 1 

1. Distinguish the five declensions of nouns. 

2. Translate into Latin prose — 

The wolf had bitten the sheep. 

Christians will not fear death. 

3. Translate into English prose — 

Boni pastoris est tondere oves, non degluhere. Sagittce ab hu- 
mero pependerunt. Malus pastor deglupsit oves, non totondit. 
Pastures agricblas riseiunt. Lupis boni pastoris ovem momorderit. 
Boni Cams non est, oves mordere. Toiule oves ; ne deglube. 
Servus portas urbis clauserit. Pueri regis sceptruin videbunt. 
Luscinise colorem mutabunt. Auctumno luscinim colorem suum 
mutaverint. 

Bite ...... mord-ere, r. momord. 

Hang (neut.) . . pend-ere, r. pepend. 

Shear, shave . . tond-ere, r, totond. 

Shoulder .... lmmerus, G. 1 . 

Beard barb a. 

Sheep ovis, G. ovis 

Flay de-glub-ere 

Shepherd .... past-or, G. oris. 

Wolf lupus, G. 1. 

From ab, governing the ablative. 

Having showed the exercises to the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., classical 
tutor, King’s College, London, he was good enough to furnish me with 
, the following letter and deification 

Y 2 
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DraR Allen, King’s College, December 4/1843. 

I have looked over the examination papers of the third class, 
and think them very creditable to the pupils of the establishment from t 
which they come. 

The answers of No. 41 are faultless, except in one or two instances of 
a clerical error. 

Those of the second class, Nos. 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 28, 32, have 
one mistake or two of a slighter kind. 

The third class, Nos. 12, 25, 44, one mistake ; but careless in the 
English, or badly spelt. 

No. 22 has several mistakes. 

The answers of Nos. 14, 16, 17, 19, 31, 35, and still more so of 
Nos. 42 and 44, are incomplete and faulty. 

The answers of the Syrians are very good, and their mistranslations 
arise (as it seems to me) from ignorance more of our language than of 
the Latin. I have not, however, made any allosvance for this. 

Y ours truly, 

J. S. Brewer. 


Rev. J. Allen.' 



Paper set by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A., Principal of the College ; the values of the Answers to the 

Questions being also apportioned by him. 
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MUSICAL EXAMINATION Ly the 


MUSIC— 


Figure characterizing the Pupil 

, What characters are used in) 
model n music to represent the >i 
pitch of musical sounds ? . ,J | 

j 2. What their duration ? . • . . 

I 3. Write down the following charac- 
ter, and explain their names 
and uses : — 

Stave, a . • 

Clets, b 
Pars, c* 

Double bhr, d 
Repeats, «• . . 

Sharps/ ♦ • 

Flats, g 
Naturals h , 

Dual le sharp**, 

Don! !e Hats, j 
Bie\e, k . 

Siinilneve. I . 

Minim, \c\, m 
Ledger linos, n 
Rests, o 

What is musical accent ? . 


How mat)}, kinds of time aie there ; 

Write down some of the principal (* 
modes ot time . . , . ,\i 

Of what dots a measure of Ca-)j 
thedial common tune consist ? . J j 

W rite down some ot the piinci-j 1 
pal marks and tenns regulating , 
the degree ol loudness in Nlusic J ^ 

Mention some of the terms reg'i- j 
latmg the fastm ss or slowness/ 
of the progression • • • . j 


BP 
P| V 
B t 
P t 
A A 
A \ 

n p 

A A 
B \ 
P V 
B P 
P B 
P P 
P .. 
P .. 

. B 
.jP 
.'p 


i i i 

3 « S 6,7 8 


Jb'u 

•i«l 


ive a short account of the major) 
diatonic scale , , . . .J 


10. Give a short 

11 . 

12, 


hat iutmals are derived from , 
it P 


Write the major scale in all the) j 
ordiuaiy he*)g, and mark hy a l 
star the pLces of the semitones. J ( 

By what name is this process of\ « 
changing any piece o f music I 
from one key to anot he i ex>j 
pressed ? J . 

What is the change of key in the r 
same piece of music called P .1 

Are there any intervals commonly j l 
used, which are uot derived from j » 
the diatonic scale ? * . . . j 1 
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NorK.~-Tlie senior pupils were directed to begin at question 18, and after the latter 
would permit. 
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Through the kindness of W. Dyee, Esq., Professor of the Pine 
Arts at King's College. London, I have been furnished with the 1 
following letter, relative to the Papers on Music, whose values 
have been talndariscd in the above scheme : — 

My DEAR SfR, 1, Adelphi Terrace, October 9, 1843. 

Some days before I received your note, Mr. Page liad explained 
to me the plan adopted by Mr. Hdmore ; but it seemed to me that, so 
far ns my opinion is of any value, the object you have in view would 
be attained if I selected certain questions from the two divisions, and 
assigned to the answers comparative degrees of merit, according* to the 
scheme proposed by Mr. Ifelmore. In this way I hoped that, supposing 
my judgment to he correct, an adequate t,est of the general proficiency 
of the students would be furnished. 

The questions I selected were, Nos. 30 and 31 from the senior divi- 
sion, and No. 3 from the junior. The results of my examniation are as 
follows : 

Out of the seventeen students of the senior class, — 

Three have given answers which, though differing in merit, 
must be reckoned highly satisfactory ; 

Four have given answers which, but for some oversight or blunder, 
might have been classed with the three former; 

Eight show a moderate acquaintance with the subject of examina- 
tion ; and 

Two (the two Syrians) can scarcely be said to have furnished 
answers to the questions. 

To c\pTe-c the relative degrees of merit according to Mr. Helmoie’s 
plan, the numbers and letters would stand thus : — 

A 3 

13 4 

C 8 

— 2 

17 

In the junior di\Fion the answ’ers to the question are, as will he seen, 
extremely creditable. The numbers and letters arc as follow's:— 

A 13 

B 14 

C 2 

I ought to have stated that l selected such a question for the junior 
class as I thought w*ould te-t their elementary knowledge of music; and 
for the senior, two which would ptit their acquaintance with its history 
to the proof ; and it secm« to me that if the answers may be assumed 
as evidbnee of their general proficiency, there is every reason to be 
satisfied. * 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

27 to Rev. John Allen. W. Dyck. 

With regard to the subjects of secular instruction, it lias been 
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already noticed that Language is that on which the greatest stress 
has been laid, and for the rest, the pupils appeared to me to be 
better versed in History than in Geography, while in the study of 
the Mathematics, the pupils can scarcely be said as yet to have 
attained that fast hold of the theory which would enable them to 
apply with ease its principles in their subsequent teaching. More 
will hereafter be probably effected in this direction ; but at the 
time of my examination (which took place, however, at the end 
of the second year from the opening of the college, the plan of 
instruction having been laid down for a three years’ course,) it 
woidd seem from the papers, that only a few of the students of 
the most advanced class were able to solve a quadratic equation.* 
Most of the pupils learn*Euclid, but the acquirements of those 
who lmcl not mastered more than the first three propositions have 
not been specifically registered in the foregoing tables. 

Different estimates of the vahie of the several parts of Mr. 
Coleridge’s plan will undoubtedly be formed by drffereut minds ; 
but what I am concerned to testify is, that according to my judg- 
ment he has nobly carried into execution his original theory. His 
pupils will leave the college educated men ; their papers show, as 
the specimens printed in the Appendix will testify, a teniarkable 
power of apprehension, habits of reflection, skill in discrimination 
and judgment. It is not that a certain amount of knowledge has 
been stored up, or that a mass of opinions lies ready for produc- 
tion, the subjects appear to have been considered by each, and 
are \ lowed from different points, and in varied lights. It has 
been already hinted, that there appears to bo a deficiency in 
mathematical skill; but the viva rare examination in public with 
which my inspection commenced did not lead me to anticipate 
great attainments in that respect ; and in all ways the promise t>f 
excellence held out by what was then witnessed, (the precision* 
and fulue^ of the answers given to tie* questions hi history, 
language, grammar, and espt eially in scriptural knowledge, and 
in the doctrines and articles of our Church,) proved in my subse- 
quent examination, to be amply fulfilled. 

No one, moreover, can, as I think, observe the appearance and 
demeanour of the pupils without perceiving some indications of 
that refinement, that gentleness of spirit, and that propriety of 
feeling and behaviour which it is one main object of the college 
to impart. A fastidious person, might, perhaps, be disposed to 
wish that somewhat more of the elasticity of spirit of the exu- 

* .It should also bo noticed that many of the pupils bring with them, at their 
admission, a Very small knowledge of arithmetic, and that, in Mr. Coleridge’s opi- 
nion, the acquirements of scientific knowledge (although most useful in themselves, 
and indispensably requisite to complete the qualifications of a teacher in our national 
schools) ought, as far as practicable, to follow 1 other than precede the exercises of 
the mind in the uses of language, more particularly as applied to the investigation 
of religious truth. 
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berant gaiety natural to that age wore occasionally noticeable ;* 
but the effect of the institution as a whole is not to be mistaken, 
and must in my judgment be witnessed with pleasure. 

The pupils have made considerable progress in drawing, the 
original plan from which the sketch of the arrangements of the 
dormitories has been lithographed may be taken as a specimen 
of their skill. 

Of the excellence of the musical service in the chapel, con- 
ducted as it is without an organ, I have before spoken ; it is, as I 
believe, to the knowledge, feeling, and indefatigable pains of the 
Vice-Principal (who, however, most gratefully bears testimony 
to the support ho has derived from the technical skill communica- 
ted to his pupils under the judicious superintendence of Mr. May) 
that this excellence is mainly due. Put the perfection which it 
has attained has required a considerable outlay of time, which, now 
that the service (if I may use the’ expression) has got under weigh, 
will for the future be devoted to attainments more easily exhibited 
in such a Report as this. 

Of the cost of the institution I base made no inquiry of the 
National Sodety, but it should be ob^cncd that the expense of 
training each pupil would be lessened by an enlargement of the 
institution; a plan has been made for adding accommodation for 
70 pupils; and the training of 30 pupils cannot be of that 
private and domestic character which marked the first opening of 
the institution,\when the number of pupils was under ‘20, there 
seems to be the\ less objection to the inc lease of t lie number at 
present under tuition to 120. 

In drawing fljliis Report to a cIom\ set oral questions of consi- 
derable interest present themselves for examination. One, the 
discussion of y< T hicii (even if 1 were in any way li‘ted for the task) 
would lead /me too wide, namely, how far this seminary is in 
conformity/ with the old institutions of the country, our collegiate 
establishments of other day-, and the principles from which our 
universities have risen, must be entirely passed by. Not that 
sua'n'an inquiry would be merely of a speculative nature; there 
is the more hope of this institution being effective in moulding 
the English character, as well as of its stability and permanence, 
if it be in harmony with what is already in being, in some sort 
growing out of, or at least grounded upon, the more ancient esta- 
blishments of the land. 


* On'ahowtng the»e lines to Mr. Coleridge, he expressed his, dissent from my re- 
mark, reminding me that my observations wore priuupilly confined to a few of tho 
more thoughtful and studious of the lads, and were made at a time when they were 
under the pressure of examination, and that they would not have occurred to me had 
I seen the lads on a Tuesday aliernoon (the halt holiday j, still less at a tea drinking 
on the lawn ; and that, in fact, whatever tendency to such a result was observed m 
bis first arrangements, had been studiously and successfully coirected ; he added, 
that lie was sure it would be unsafe to go any further in that direction. 
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An inquiry of more immediate practical interest is, will these 
pupils, having received their education, remain contented in the 
calling whercunto they are destined ? or, will they not be under 
inducements to look at the matter merely in a commercial point 
of view, and seek opportunities of carrying their acquirements to 
what may promise to be a more gainful market? To such a 
question it might be replied, (1) That the species of knowledge 
communicated in St. Mark’s College is not of the most market- 
able kind. And (2), It is not fair to an institution designed for 
education, in a strict sense, rather than for the mere communi- 
cation of knowledge, to suppose that its moral training will en- 
tirely fall short of its ends. It is granted that such of the pupils 
us shall have fully availed themselves of the advar&ages of the 
institution, must not, in following the work of a schoolmaster, ex- 
pect to be appreciated (hiyuaiuy speaking) at their due value. 
There must be a degree of self-denial leading them to devote 
themselves in a missionary spirit to the work before them ; in- 
deed without some abnegation of self, no real good, so far as 
man is concerned, ever flows from his endeavours; but I hope and 
believe that the majority of those educated here will feel that 
they are not at liberty, morally speaking, to give themselves to 
other callings than that of the teacher ; to expect the contrary 
would be, as it seems to me, a kind of treason to the cause, in 
which every one ought to he engaged ; a want of faith in the ulti- 
mate success of what is right and true. If we are to act as if 
men were never to be influenced by motives disconnected with 
what may seem to be their immediate selfish interests, we may 
as well give up at once the struggle against the evil that is in the 
world, and resign ourselves hopelessly to our fate. 

Every one, I conceive, who sets himself strenuously against this 
notion, and who determines that he will in all his teaching ap- 
peal to those principles which he would wish permanently to 
govern the minds and conduct of his pupils, as believing that 
those principles can be realized, is the true friend of the school- 
master, one who is helping to give him an elevation which no 
addition to his pecuniary income, or elevation of his accidental 
position in society could impart ; such a friend, moreover, is at 
the same time endeavouring that the schoolmaster should ulti- 
mately obtain whatever is really desirable in both these respects. 
For when the parochial teacher is felt to possess the character 
and powers which the well ordered training school seeks to cul- 
tivate in him, it is impossible that he should be regarded by his 
wealthier neighbours as an inferior, or that a salary equal to that 
bestowed by these on their menial domestics should be grudged to 
him. , . 

When an inquiry is made as to the means by which the position 
of the schoolmaster may bo raised, the idea which has been enter- 
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tamed by several persons of consideration in the present day, how 
far there might exist in the Church a permanent diaconate, a body 
of men not licensed to preach, yet of the clergy ; capable of minis- 
tering in sacred things, as far as reading prayers, and assisting at 
the Holy Communion is concerned, yet not dependent upon the 
exercise of those ministrations for a livelihood, and who, by their 
lowlier station might be suited more completely to pervade and 
leaven the whole mass of society, will naturally suggest itself for 
notice. Perhaps the existence of such a body would offer faci- 
lities for the completion of the idea of the best schoolmasters for 
the poor; and if the etVecting such a modification of the system 
of our Church should seem desirable to its rulers, I suppose that 
Mr. Coleridge would not object, in <fases of remarkable merit, if 
some of the teachers trained under his influences were found 
worthy by the bishops of our Church, of being raised into a grade, 
which, while it did not draw them off 'from the special duties of 
their calling, as requiring no preparation during the w f eek for the 
ministrations on Sunday, would yet enable schoolmasters to 
realize more completely their position, as havmg to do with that 
which shall newer die, in those entrusted to their charge. 

It may also be asked. Assuming that the pupils trained at St. 
Mark’s College do devote themselves to the work of teaching the 
poor, how will teachers, requiring the remuneration for t heir 
labour, that such will receive, prove a benefit in our rural parishes, 
where it is at present a difficulty to raise from 40/. to GO/, per 
annum, as the payment of a national schoolmaster? J have 
already said that the salaries given for such work should not re- 
main at the minimum amount of what may be earned by the 
humblest mechanic ; but under the most disheartening view of the 
case, the lxM answer to the inquiry which I have propounded will 
be found in the fact, that of the three young men who have as 
yet been sent out from the college, two are working in rural 
parishes, the one as master, with a salary of 50/. a-year, the 
other, as assistant, with 12/. a-year, and his board and lodging, 
being at the most altogether equivalent to 40/. a-year. If 
eventually these youths should obtain situations of higher emolu- 
ment, the rural parishes will still have had a share of the benefit 
to be derived from St. Mark’s College, from which institution other 
pupils may be procured on like terms. If, as it is to be anticipated, 
the same situations should become, through the improvement of 
the school, more remunerative, the rural parishes will” have a 
double benefit. r Ihey will first have had the services of an 
efficient youth at a low salary, and they will further be put iu 
the way of supporting a man of experience and ability, at a higher 
salary, who, in addition to his services as a teacher, will be a 
valuable resident in the village or district. 

It is to be expected, further, th .it the influence of a superior 
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education given to one class of teachers will descend to those 
below them; a higher statidaid of qualifications will be intro- 
duced, greater respectability will attach to the office, and the pre- 
sence of one superior school in a district will be felt all around. 
It is self-evident, that of the 12,000 parishes in England, only a 
very few can be directly benefited by a training school, capable of 
annually sending out from 15 to 20 masters. If the mo*t 
populous and important localities be supplied with teachers that 
are really serviceable, the advantage will be felt by the country 
at large, in other ways besides the presence in different neigh- 
bourhoods of a model school, where the operation of the best 
modes of teaching ni ay be witnessed, and where there yill be con- 
stantly present an educated and experienced teacher, qualified and 
under obligations to give counsel and information to his less 
favoured brethren. f ' 

My Lords, I have the honour to be. 

Your Lordships’ obedient humble servant, 

John Allen. 

The Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education . 
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appendix. 


Senior Division. 

Holy Scripture. 

June 7, 1843. 

Q. 1. “Give the substance of the blessing mid of the precepts given to 
Noah after he left the Ark.” 1 As answered by No. a. 

The first art of Noah after leaving the ark was one of piety. He built 
an altar, and offered a sacrifice to God, in gratitude for his deliverance. 
This offering was acceptable ; 4 * the Lord Miielled a sweet savour,” and 
said, “that he would not again curse the ground, for man’s sake; neither 
would lie again drown the world ; hut that the seasons should again re- 
sume their rctfiilaf course, and the earth perform its regular function*. 1 ' 
He then ga\e them se\erid precepts for the regulation of their conduct, 
viz., to avoid murder, threatening a just retribution on all who shed 
blood ; “ by man shall his blood be shed and ordering them to avoid 
partaking of the blood uf animals. 

Q. 2. “ How long was the sojourning of the children of Israel to con- 
tinue? What is the date of its commencement V” As answered bv 

No. X. 

Four hundred and thirty years. It commenced with the call of 
Abraham, b.c. iy21, (Exod. xiv.), or 400 years, if its commencement 
be dated from the birth of Isaac. (Gen. xiii.) 

Q. 3. “Give some account of the life of Gideon.” As answered by 
, No. x. 

Gideon, the son of Jonah, and the fifth judge that was raised up of 
God, to deliver his chosen people front their oppressors. His first public 
act was the destroying of die idol of Baal, and by showing the people 
the impotence of their idol, he slaved his own life, and persuaded them 
to trust in the Lord Jehovah. He next led a band of 300 men against 
the counties hosts of Midian, who then mightily oppressed Israel. 
Having provided each of the men with a pitcher and a lamp, he led 
them down to the Midiamtish camp by night, and placed them round it, 
and ordered them, upon a signal given, to break their pitchers. This 
'noise so terrified the Midianrtes, that they immediately fell upon one 
another and fled. Gideon pursued them, and took their princes Zeba 
and Zalmunnar, whom he slew, and utterly destroyed their army. On 
his return home, he made an idol with the spoil which he had taken, and 
Jiired a priest ; this afterwards became a snare to Israel, and caused 
them to sin. 

11 Give some account of the life of Elisha.” As answered by No.. 3 . 

Elisha was the son of Shaphat, and successor of Elijah. He per- 
- fenced n, r^eaf; comber of miracles, the tprinciual of which Wert, his 
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smiting the Jordan with Elijah’s mantle ; his curing the unwholesome 
waters near Jericho ; his bringing water to supply three armies; his 
raising the Shunamitc’s son to life ; his making the iron head of an axe 
to swim when lust in the water ; the recovery of Naaman, the Syrian, 
from his leprosy ; and his smiting Gehazi, his servant, with the same 
disease. We may also notice his power of revealing the movements of 
the King of Syria to the King of Israel, and the dead body which was 
raised to life when let down into his tomb. 

The same. As answered by No. 10 . 

Elisha, son of Shaphat, called to the prophetic office by Elijah, 
shortly before his translation. Flourished in the reign of Aha/iah, 
king of Judah, and was raised up to anoint Jehu, son of Nimshi, king 
over Israel, that he might cut dll' the house of Ahab, ana destroy the 
worship of Until. At Elijah’s translation, lie prayed to have a double 
portion of his spirit, which request was gi anted him. lie then crossed 
the Jordan drvshod, having smSte the waters with his mantle, sa)ing, 
“ Where is the Lord God of Elisha?” Among his miracles may be 
mentioned his healing the deadly pottage ; his causing the iron to 
swim; his cursing the children who mocked him, whereupon two she- 
bears tare forty-two of them ; his healing the leprosy of Naaman, the 
Syrian, and inflicting it on his King servant, Gehazi, and his posterity; 
Ins restoring the Shunamite’s child to life, &c., &c. 

“ Give some account of the life of Josiah.” As answered hv No. 5 . 

Josiah was the good King of Judah, who, according to the words of 
the prophet, overthrew' the altar which Jeroboam had erected, and burnt 
the bones of the priests upon it. lie ascended the throne on the death 
of his father Amon, being only eight years old, and having discovered a 
copy of the law' in the temple, and caused it to be read, he was so im- 
pressed by the awful denunciations against sin, which it contained, that 
he instituted a most solemn pass-over, and season of humiliation for their 
sins, and made a thorough reformation throughout the kingdom, But 
on tlie death of his guaidian, Jehoida, the high priest, lie fell away from 
the paths of righteousness ; and going to battle against Pharaoh Necho, 
King of Egypt, was slain at Megiddo, and buiicd at Jerusalem. 

The same. As answered by No. 8. 

Josiah, the successor of Amon, on the throne of Judah ; lie restored 
the worship of the only true God, in his dominions ; and not only there, 
but also in Israel. lie went to Bethel, where he burnt the bones of the 
priests that had sacrificed to the molten image, as had been foretold by 
thq prophet, front 4 Judah to Jeroboam. In purifying the temple, the 
priests found the book of the law, which he had read before him. He 
was slain by Pharaoh Necho, at Megiddo, after a long reign. By his 
good conduct he averted the calamities impending o\cr the children of 
Israel, ,for their wickedness during his reign. 

Q. 4. "How do you interpret from history Daniel’s vision of the Four 
Beasts (Daniel vii.) As answered by No. 18 . 

1 These* four beasts correspond to the four empires, the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Grecian, and Roman respectively ; the ten horns are ten 
kings thqt arose to govern (he different kingdoms into which the 
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Roman empire was divided at his fall ; the one horn that arose from th| 
ten is (so I have read) the Pope of Rome, who deprived three of these 
ten kings of their power : the fulfilment of what is said of this horn in 
Daniel's prophecy, relative to his usurpation over and enmity against the 
saints of God, may be seen in the dreadful persecutions, and other actions 
of the Church of Rome ; and, forasmuch, as it is said this power will 
continue to increase, and will usurp the place of the King of Kings, at 
which time it will finally be destroyed ; it is thought by some that, in 
course of time, popery will usurp every other description of worship, 
and not tolerate them. 

The same. As answered by No. a- 

The four beasts represent respectively the four great empires, viz., 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, which succeeded 
each other, the last of which swallowed up all the countries comprised 
in the preceding ones. The characters given to the beasts represent the 
habits of the people whom they respectively denote. At the breaking up 
of the Roman empire by the barbarous tribes of the north, several dis- 
tinct kingdoms were formed which may designate the ten horns. The 
little horn, has, I believe, been applied to denote the Pope of Rome. 

Q. 5. “Can you specify any discrepancies that have been supposed to 
exist between different portions of the Bible? What have you to 
reply to objections of this class?” As answered by No. a. 

There has been a difficulty raised concerning the 15th chapter of 
Gene-is, 13th verse, and Exodus xii. 39, but if we reckon the 400 years 
from the birth of Isaac, and the 430 years from the time of Abraham’s 
call, the difficulty disappears. A cavil has also rist‘n about the city of 
Dan, being called by that name in the 14th chapter of Genesis, because 
it did not receive that appellation till the tribe of Dan conquered it 
many hundred years after ; but this may be answered, by supposing that 
the name is used hv prolepsis. It has also been objected that the account 
of the creation, as written in the 1st and 2nd chapters of Genesis, were 
penned hv two different authors, because one chapter speaks of God, and 
the other of the Lord God, and the accounts arc different; but I con- 
ceive, that in one chapter Moses had the design of giving an account of 
each da} ’s crca’ion, but that in the second chapter, he incant to give a 
more ininu'e account of the creation of man. and the means used for 
their happiness, &c. ; as to the name of the Almighty, that it is only a 
variety of expression. It has, I believe, been urged against some of the 
Messianic prophecies, that they were fulfilled in other persons, and not 
in Christ. This might be a serious objection, and difficult to he encoun- 
tered, if we had not these prophecies in many instances referred to m 
the New* Testament, and applied to our Lord. Thus Isaiah vii. 14 , 
and many prophecies in the Psalms, are quoted in the New Testament. 

It has also been objected, that the past and present tenses are used in 
many prophecies, and that they could not be applied to Christ. It has, 

I believe, been asserted even in the face of the ouotation in the New 
Testament, that the 53rd chapter of Isaiah could not he referred to 
Christ, but that it was a narrative of the sufferings of some personal 
friend of Isaiah’s ! But an attentive and truthful reader of the prophets 
may perceive that the tenses arc used very often indiscriminately. With 
respect to the genealogy of Christ, as recorded by the two evangelists, 
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* Matthew and Luke, this may be obviated, by recollecting that Matthew 
give* an account of his genealogy by the father’s side, and Luke by the 
mother’s side. 

Q. 6. 44 Mention any instances that occur to you of prophecies extant in 
the Bible, rioW in course of fulfilment.” As answered by No. a. 

44 The knowledge of the Lord shalt*cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the Bea.” “ The kingdoms of this world shall become kingdoms of our 
God.” Isaiah, speaking of Christ, says tjie “Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” 44 In thy seed 
(that is Christ) shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

The same. As answered by No. 5. 

The numerous predictions ctfticcrning the disperaipn of tie children of 
Israel, who are now, according to prophecy, scattered over the face of 
the earth. They are become a by-word, hissing and reproach'among all 
nations. The most minute details of Muses’ prophecies, and the declara- 
tions of Isaiah concerning their dispersion have been, or are now being, 
accurately accomplished. 

The denunciations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, concerning the 
land of Edom, Babylon, and the adjacent countries, are now literally 
fulfilled. The reports of travellers attest the truth of prophecy ;* Babylon 
has become a desolation, the residence of the lion, the jackal, and the 
bittern. Nineveh is laid waste; Edom is destroyed, and in ruins; and, 
indeed, all these lands fearfully exhibit the vengeance of the Almighty, 
denounced against them for their crimes. 


Senior Division. 

Doctrine. 

June 7, 1 843. 

Q. 1. 44 Cite passages from the Liturgy in which the truth, that all that 
is good comes only from God, is recognized.” As answered by 
No. a. 

44 We thine unworthy servants, do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks for all thy goodness and loving-kindness to ns and to all men. 
We bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings of 
this life, but above all, for thine inestimable love, &c.” — 44 O Lord, 
from whom all good things do come,” — 44 Lord of all power aiul might, 
who art the Author and Giver of all good things.” — 44 O God, from 
whom all holy desires, all good counsels, ami all just works do pro- 
ceed.” — “ O Lord, the Giver of all good gifts, without whom, &c.” — 
44 That all things may be so ordered and settled by thy good Spirit.” 

Q. 2. 44 What reasons have we for believing that God's providence 
orders all matters, whether they seem to us small or great, for the 
Welfare of his people.” As answered by No. 5 . 

The express declarations of Scripture. 44 The eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous, and his earB are open unto his prayers.” — 44 The 
Lord ordereth a good man’s going.” — 44 Commit thy ways unto the 
Lord, and he shall direct thy paths.” — 44 Casting all your care upon him 
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for he careth for von.”— * 4t If ve, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Many other passages 
might be cited, showing the divine providence of God. 

This is fully proved by the experience of God's past and present 
dealings with his people. If wejtrace the history of his church, both 
Jewish and Christian, we shall be furnished with abundant proofs of the 
anxious care with which his protecting arm has ever been stretched out 
over his people. The darkest dispensation, the most cruel persecutions 
have issued only from love to his people, whom he has brought out from 
the fiery trial, tried “ even as silver is tried.” 

Thus the apostle says, 44 If ye endure chastening/ God deals with you 
as with sons; for whom the Lord lovctli he chastcncth, and scourgeth 
every son whom hereceiveth.” % 

The Lord permitted the bitter sufferings and losses of bis servant Job, 
but having humbled him by affliction, and proved his faith, he blessed 
him and made his substance twice ns mufch as it had been before. 

Daniel persevering in his daily offering of praise and prayers, was 
cast into the lion’s den ; but God graciously delivered him from it, and 
by his instrumentality, caused the worship of Jehovah to be publicly 
enjoined. 

Q. 4. “ Give Scriptural grounds for the statement of the Church that 
Christ suffered to reconcile his Father to us.” As answered by 
No. 3. 

The doctrine of Christ’s perfect reconciliation and atonement is set 
forth by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, as contrasted with the 
Levitical sacrifices, and more especially with the High Priest’s entrance 
year by year into the Iloly of Holies with the blood of others. He pro- 
ceeds to show, bow, under that dispensation, it w r as necessary that the 
ceremony should be repeated year by year, not that even then the blood 
of bulls and goats could take away sin ; while 44 our great High Priest,” 
having by offering himself once for all, “ abolished sin,” and slain the 
enmity that was between us and his Father; having 44 once offered him- 
self to bear the sin of many ;” and 44 having taken away the hand writ- 
ing of ordinances that was against us,” for ever sat down at the right 
hand of God, where, 44 he sitteth to make intercession for us.” 

Q. 5. 44 Give an outline of the contents of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Which of St. Paul’s other Epistles is most like it as far as regards 
the subject? also which of the Epiatles would you class with (hut to 
the Ephesians as treating of similar topics? As answered by No. 3 . 

St. Paul in this epistle, writing in his character of an apostle of the 
Gentiles, makes justification by faith without the works of the Jewish 
law, the principal theme of his discourse. He shows first, that the 
blessings* of the gospel dispensation are open to both Jews and Gen- 
tiles* and, secondly, that the Gentiles are justified without observing 
the law of Moses ; and also that there is no condemnation for those who 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, hut after the spirit. 
Far, however, from allowing those whom he addresses, to think thnt 
they might continue in sin because they were not under the law brit 
under grace, he makes this an argument for their abstaining from * 10 , 
showing that, though free from the Mosaical law they were not without 
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the law of conscience before God. In the 8th chapter of this epistle, 
the apostle treats fully on the subject of predestination; and, after resum- 
ing his main subject, concludes with practical exhortations. Together 
with this epistle, as most resembling it, in the nature of its subject, we 
may class that tor, the Galatians which partakes of the nature of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians; while with the Epistle to 
the Ephesians as treating of similar* topics, we may class that to the 
Colossians, both setting forth the unspeakable goodness of God through 
Christ, and showing the necessity of a progress to perfection in good 
works. 

Q. G. “ Show from Scripture the personality of the Holy Ghost.” As 
answered by No. 4. 

“ The grace of our Lord Jcalis Christ, and the love of feod, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” Amen. 2 Cor. xiii. 
14. The word communion could not be applied to anything which is not 
capable of {mrticip&ting, and* likewise of feeling, and whatsoever pos- 
sesses these qualities is a person. 44 For there are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, tile Word and the Holy Glost, and these three 
are one,” 1 John iii. 5. — 44 When the Comforter is come whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, winch pro- 
ceeded from the Father, he shall testify of me. Go yc and tcacli all 
nations,” &c., Matt, xxviii. 19. — 14 The Spirit also helpeth our infirmi- 
ties.”— 44 For by one Spirit are ye all baptized into one body.” — “Grieve 
not the Spirit.” 

Q, L Give grounds from Scripture for the teaching of the Catechism 
that Christians arc members of Christ.” As answered by No. 3 . 

St. Paul throughout his writings, sets forth the visible church as the 
body of which Christ is the head, and each individual Christian as a 
member in particular. Ilcncc he. deduces many important considera- 
tions; and more especially the love and unity that ought to exist 
amongst Christians, as belonging to that spiritual building of which 
Jesus Christ is the chief corner-stone ; taking as an example the sym- 
pathy of nil the members in the natural hotly for each other, so that, 
44 whether one member suffer nil the members suffer with it, or one 
member rejoice, all the members rejoice with it. St. Paul also, m the 
same strain of metaphor, speaks of Christians as luult up in all things 
unto Christ, who is head of'fcll to the Church, and’ in whom the whole 
body, fitly framed together and compacted by that* which every joint 
supplied, mnked increase of itself in love. 

The same. As answered by No. 7 . 

4t For by one spirit yc are all baptized into one body,” (dat is Christ's 
body, of whjcb wc must consequently be members). St. Paul says, 
44 Know ye not that yc are the members of Christ; shall I then take 
de members of Ohrbt and give dem unto an harlot.” And also in 
another plaee, 44 The Church, which is his body.” If then, as it is 
stated in this latter quotation, the Church of God he the lxxly of Christ, 
and we members of that Church, we must of necessity be members of 
Christ’s body, that is to say, in the words of the catechism, 44 members of 

Christ.” 
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Senior Division.* 

Church History . 

June 12, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Arrange chronologically the following names, mentioning briefly 
some facts in .the history or thg character of the writings of the per- 
sons referred to, — Ambrose, Anselm, Aquinas, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Bede, Bernard, Chrysostom, Clement of Rome, Eusebius (historian), 
Gregory 1., Gregory VII., Ignatius, Jerome Lanfranc, Origen, Poly- 
carp, Tertullian. ,, As answered by No. 10 . 

Clemens Romanus flourished a.d. 65, author of an epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

Ignatius , (a.d. 102) Bishop of Antioch, successor to Euodias in that 
episcopate, suffered martyrdom a.d. 120 circa? (being thrown to the lion 
in the amphitheatre). 

Polycarp , (a.d. 108) Bishop of Smyrfia. In the persecution under 
Trajan, when 86 years of age, he was required by the Pro-consul of 
Syria to abjure his profession of Christianity, and sacrifice to the heathen 
deities. His magna’ 'is reply is well known. The populace were 
so exasf' nl at 1/^ ^.hat they demanded his instant death, 

and acco’ ye Scrips c\? the crown of martyrdom. (A Latin 

Father.) ffered *V 4 

Tertulliar 192.) A famous presbyter of Carthage, who, after 

having written defence of the Christians, and done the Church many 
important serv>° f ‘ All into the heresy of Montanus, who styled himself 
the paraclete, at least, pretended to have the gift of prophecy, and 
died out of the communion of the Chutch. 

Origen (a.d. 230) flourished. Author of a number of commentaries 
on the Scriptures, and in particular, a Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, which cost him .the labour of 28 years, called Tctrapla Hexapla, 
or Ennaples, being, according to some, of four, others, six, and some, 
even nine versions, compared’; the chief value hereof rests on its show- 
ing the way which Hebrew was pronounced in the beginning of the 
third century ; Origen having shown the Hebrew pronunciation by Greek 
characters. 

Athanasius, flourished a.d. 325, in the time of the Arian controversy, 
?md his zeal in opposing the heterodox party gave him a great number 
of enemies. Wc may notice Eusebius, of Nicomedia, and Eudoxia, the 
empress, witli many false bishops. He was often in peril of his life. 
He is remarkable as having been the strenuous upholder of the doc- 
trines in the Athanasian Creed, concerning the Trinity, which hence 
takes its name, (not as some suppose from hi3 being the author). 

Jerome, (a distinguished Latin Father,) to him *we are indebted for 
the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 

Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Africa. The opponent of Pelagius, 
the Britfsh heretic, who maintained that man was not naturally evil. 
Ambrose , Bishop of Milan, in the time of Theodosius, the Emperor. 
Chrysostom , (or the golden-mouthed, as his name signifies). A man 
of the most persuasive eloquence and devoted piety. One of the prayers 
in our Liturgy is ascribed to him (immediately preceding the Bene- 
diction). 

Bede* (the Venerable) flourished in the reign of King Alfred, a.d. 

812 . 
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Lanfranc flourished in the reign of William the Conqueror, a.d. 1066, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a man of upright character. To him suc- 
ceeded Anselm, in the reign of William Rufus, a iqpst zealous supporter 
of the papal jurisdiction in this realm. The course which he pursued, 
with evident danger to himself, shows him to have been a conscientious 
prelate. The famous Becket had so high an opinion of his conduct, 
that 100 years after his death he obtained leave to have him canonized. 

Bernard , founder of Order of Monks, (or Bernard Gilpin). 

Gregory I . (a.d. 590), or the Great, has the honour of effectually 
establishing Christianity in this island ; (twice before it had been con- 
verted ;) though the Saxons had now nearly destroyed every vestige of 
it, or, perhaps, rather the cruel freebooters they came to expel, Danes, 
Piets, and Scots. The circumstances which, under Providence, led to 
his charitable mission are well fcnown. Had he not been elevated to the 
popedom he would have undertaken the mission himself. He sent 
Augustine (not to be confounded with the Augustine of Hippo, above 
noticed) and a number of nfissionaries to our* island, their success was 
complete ; and although Austin, or Augustine, asserted the authority of 
the Church of Rome, in observances, &c. ; that Church had not then 
become either greatly corrupted in doctrine, or arrogant in asserting her 
authority as hereafter. 

Hildebrand , or Gregory VII., (after). Remarkable for having raised 
the papal power to its highest pitch of eminence. He is said to have 
entertained the design of making a grand hierarchy of all Europe; 
and, indeed, in more than one instance, he deposed kings from their 
thrones, and absolved their subjects from their allegiance. 

Aquinas (Thomas) belongs to a class of writers in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, called Schoolmen. 

Q. 2. " Give some account of the rise and progress of the Monastic sys- 
tem ?” As answered by No.’ 4. 

The Monastic system originated in Egypt in the 4th century, and 
was founded by Anthony, a man remarkable for his piety, and the strict- 
ness of his discipline. In the early part of its existence a great deal of 
good resulted from it, but in after times it became, like most others, 
corrupted. In Syria, the monastic life was embraced by Simon Stylites, 
so called from his residence on the top of a pillar in order to be nearer 
heaven. He was visited by men of all ranks and stations. St. Benedict 
founded a monastery on Mount Casino, in Italy, a.d. 529. Another 
was founded by Augustin, of which order was Luther. 

The same. As answered by No. z. 

Amongst the Jews, both before and in the time of our Saviour, there 
was a sect called Essenes, who were devoted to the law of Moses ; they 
practised many privations, and lived apart from their countrymen. In 
Egypt, a little later, a sect, called Therapeut®, very nearly resembled 
them, living apart, and denying themselves. When Christianity was 
preached in that country, some of these were converted ; and it is proba- 
ble that they still preferred to live in the same place, and in the same 
manner. The rise of Montanism, which advocated austerities, tended also 
towards that end. Their argument was, that as the flesh lusteth contrary 
to the spirit, and was continually warring against them ; they were 
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bound by every means possible to oppress and keep under the body, 
and exalt the spirit. Many of these men carried their austerities to a 
great length, as Sigion Stylites, who passed Vnany yearfc on* a pillar in 
Egypt. These men obtained a great name for sanctity; those, also, who 
were disgusted with the world, chose to retire, so that in tittie they began 
to form separate communities. These communities were encouraged by 
the Popes, and received many favours from them. They became the 
great upholders of the Papal authority, because, being unconnected by 
domestic ties, they were always a kind of militia, and could be employed 
by the Pope in any country to promote his designs. They were the 
great opposers of the secular clergy. These religious establishments 
became in time so wealthy that, instead of practising the austerities en- 
joined by their founders, they indulged in all kinds of luxury and licen- 
tiousness. At the time of the Reformation in England, Henry VIII. 
abolished most of these establishments. 

Q. 3. “ To which age of the Church would you trace the rise of those 
errors of the Church of Rome, which seem to have been in the mind 
of the framers of our Articles ?” As answered by No. 5. 

To the ninth and three follow ing centuries ; as during those ages the 
doctrines mainly refuted in the Articles were either first broached, or 
made articles of Faith. The doctrine of Transuhstantiution, for instance, 
was first preached by Paschasius Radbertus, in the ninth century. 
Prayers for the dead (possibly introduced by Origen), Invocation of 
Saints, Adoration of Relics, the Administration of the Communion in 
one kind, and many other abuses were either introduced then or be- 
came more prevalent than they were before. 

Q. 4. “ Give some account of the rise and progress of the Reformation 
in England.” As answered 1 by No. 8. 

Wickliffe, the first Englishman w f ho openly preached against the 
errors of the Church of Rome, lived about the beginning of the 14th 
century, during the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. His 
translation of the Scriptures materially assisted the after-work of the 
Reformation, but the minds of the people were not prepared for a total 
reformation, and it was not until the reign of Henry VIII. that that 
important work was begun. That monarch, wishing to obtain a divorce 
from his wife Catherine of Arragon, applied to Rome fpr that purpose ; 
but the Pope, being under the influence of Charles V., Catherine’s rela- 
tive, endeavoured to evade the question, by long protractions, till at length 
Henry, weary by his arts and chicanery, adopted the plan suggested by 
Cranmer, at that time a graduate of Oxford, of consulting the ( principal 
universities of Europe. Accordingly, the Y universities of Oxford, Cam*? 
bridge, Paris, Orleans, Toulouse* Bologna, &c,, returned answer, that 
the king’s marriage was null and void. : In consequence of which the 
king married Anne Boleyn. Another circumstance which widened tho 
breach thus begun, and prepared the minds of the people for a .refor- 
mation* was the suppression of the monasteries, in which so many, de- 
ceptions were found to have been practised, that the people were less 
displeased at their dissolution than they probably otherwise would have 
been. Although Henry thus opposed the supremacy of the Pope, yet. he 
by no means encouraged the Reformers, but on the contrary, allowed 
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them to be burnt for denying the doctrine of transubstantiation. Thus; 
on the one hand, the Romanists suffered for derriying the king’s supre- 
macy, and the Reformers for denying transubstantiation, and other errors* 
Of the former, the most famous were Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor ; of the latter, lAnne Askew, 
Lambert,, and others, may be mentioned as instanoes* Cranmer would 
probably have fallen, a prey to their vengeance, had it not been for the 
friendship of the king, which he possessed in a very high degree. Henry 
died, a.d. 1546; his son Edward VI. succeeded to the throne; this 
prince had edrly imbibed those principles from his teachers, Dr. Cox 
and Cranmer, which so highly illumined his character in after life. The 
first steps taken by him was id appoint commissioners to frame a Liturgy 
in the English .tongue. • The Bible Was allowed to be read in the vulgar 
tongue. The Communion was* administered to the laity in both kinds, 
and the marriage of the clergy permitted; these with the publication of 
42 articles, were the principal reforms effected in his reign. His sister' 
Mary succeeded a.d. 1555, aifd during her short reign of four years, the 
Church’ was plunged in misery and ruin. Fifteen bishops were ejected 
from their secs, and either "compelled to sefck that safety abroad which 
was denied them at home, *or else were thrown into prison, and man- 
fully attested the truth of their opinions with their lives. Among the 
latter were' Archbishop Cranmer, Bishops Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper, 
together with a multitude of religious persons of both sexes. The su- 
premacy of the Pope was restored, and all the other superstitions which 
had been abolished in the preceding reign. Bloody Mary, as she was 
justly called, died a.d. 1558, and was succeeded by her half-sister Eliza- 
beth, under whom the Reformation was continued with great prudence, 
and so has continued till now; although James II. attempted to supplant 
it with the old religion : th& attempt cost him his crown. 

Q. 5. “ Give an historical account of, the chief objections raised by the 

Puritans,, and the modes in which they have been met.” As answered 
by Np, z. , 

At the time of Mary’s persecution, many of the English divines fled 
to the continent, and there imbibed the austere opinions of Calvin, Luther, 
and the other continental reformers. As our English Reformers, in doing 
away vdtli the superstitions of popery, retained many rites and ceremonies 
that were not so, this offended those exiles who returned from the con- 
tinent after the Marian persecution, who declaimed against the usages of 
the churches. It has been said that these men (called Puritans, for 
pretending to -superior purity in religion) were urged on by the Papal 
Court, who took all means of disturbing the Church. They were perse- 
cuted by Whitgift * and Laud,* Archbishop of Canterbury; but in the 
time Of Charles* thCy grew so bold, that they declaimed against episco- 
pacy altogether, and succeeded for a time in throwing off both ecclesias- 
tical' and civil government** and destroying the heads of both. At the 
restoration they Btrongly declaimed against the Liturgy, and were the 
occasion of the two convocations at Hatnpton Court and the Savoy, where 
their objections appearing frivolous, very few alterations were made. 
They placed all efficacy in the preaching of the word, and denied that 
advantages accrued to the reader of it. The ude of vestments and music 
in the Church was considered by them to be’ popish. 
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Q. 6 . “ Give some account of the rise of those errors, against which the 

Athanasian Creed is specially directed.” As answered by No. 8 . 

The errors refuted in the Creed of St. Athanasius may be traced in 
some degree to the earliest age of the Cfiurch. 

In the first century, the Gnostics, following the devices of human 
wisdom rather than the dictate of God's word, and the teaching of his 
Holy Spirit, rejected the true faith, concerning the nature of Christ, and 
taught a distinction between Jesus and Christ. 

And here, as they could not agree with the Church, go they differed 
from each other; the Cerinthians teaching that the seon Christ was united 
to the man Jesus at his baptism, and left him at his crucifixion, and the 
Docetae* that the scon Christ was not united to a real man, but to a mere 
phantom. The Sabellians, mistaking the unity of essence in the God- 
head for a unity of person, contended that there was only one person in 
the Divine Trinity, thus making the Father to have suffered on the cross. 
In the fourth century, we find Arius denying the divinity of our Saviour, 
alleging that he was not of the same substance with the Father. The 
form of his creed, we may remaik, was negative, he would have allowed 
Christ to be of a similar nature, but denied that it was truly the same 
(as expressed in the Catholic term “ homousion.”) This was the most 
formidable error that had yet troubled the Church, and to repel it, an 
oecumenical synod was summoned at Nicea, in Bytbinia, a.d. 325, where, 
by 315 bishops, his doctrine was cond( mned as heretical. Arius and his 
followers obtained several partial triumphs over the orthodox faith, under 
the sanction of some of the emperors, and his principles have ever since 
troubled the Church. They were revived by Socinus in the 16th century, 
and are now presented to us under the form of Unitarianism. 

The next great heresiarchs we have occasion to notice, were Macedo- 
nius, patriarch of Constantinople, who denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, and was condemned in the council of Constantinople, a.d. 381 ; 
and Apollinarius, who denied that our Lord had a reasonable human 
soul. The troubles and temptations of the Church have ever been 
varied. At one time, oppressed by the cruel liand of persecution, she 
had almost been swallowed up ; “ The waters had well nigh over- 
whelmed her ; the^stream had gone over her soul and now relieved 
by the hand of her Lord from these afflictions, and reposing in tranquil- 
lity, her peace was disturbed by the presumptuous and anti-scriptural 
dogmas of some of her own sons. In the fifth century, Nestorius forcing 
the Catholic truth to suit his own purposes, declared that Christ haa 
not only two natures, a divine and human, but also two persons, while, on 
the other hand, Eutyches fell into the opposite error, and while con- 
tending for the oneness of his person, also taught that lie had but one 
nature. These heresies were condemned by the Church, the former, in 
the general council of Ephesus, a.d. 431, and the latter, in that held at 
Chalcedon, a.d. 451. Against these heresies was framed that admirable 
formulary of our faith, “The Creed of St. Athanasius,” which contains so 
explicit .a declaration of our Holy faith, as to baffle all the attempts 
made to explain away the truths it enforces. 

Q. * 1 . “ Give an outline of the history of the Book of Common Prayer.** 
A * answered by No. 3 . 

The present Book of Common Prayer took its origin from the two 
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formularies of doctrine issued in the reign of Henry VIII., entitled the 
“ Doctrine of a Christian man,” and the “ Godly and Pious Institution of 
a Christian man.” In the reign of Edward VI., some additions and 
alterations were made. The editiflh which was published in the reign of 
Henry VIII., contained the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, and 
the Seven Sacraments, chiefly extracted from the Breviary and Missal. In 
Edward Vlth’s reign, the Seven Sacraments were reduced to two, and the 
Catechism was added ; and also in the second Prayer-Book of this king’s 
reign, the Absolution and Confession, together with the sentences at the 
commencement of the Morning and Evening Service were added, and 
the use of the wafer in the administration of the Eucharist was abolished. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the Liturgy, which had been laid aside during 
Mary’s reign, was again brought into use ; some slight alterations were 
made, one of which was the omfssiop of the phrase from the Bishop of 
Rome, and all his detestable enormities. The Liturgy thin remained 
nearly as we now have it ; the only events which occurred in any way 
affecting it being the Hamptoif Court and Savoy conferences, and the 
addition of the doctrine of the Sacraments to the Church Catechism. 

The same. As answered by No. 8 . 

Before the Reformation, the Liturgy was composed principally of 
Latin prayers, such as the Missal, &c., these were collected together by 
Osmund,* Bishop of Salisbury, and were generally received before that 
time. In the reign of Henry VIII., the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, afnd 
Ten Commandments were translated into English by Cranmer, who, 
with Ridley, Latimer, and several others, were ordered by King Edward 
to draw up a form of morning and evening prayer, &c. ; the forty-two 
Articles were put forth in English ; tw r o books were drawn up in this 
reign, called The First and Second of Edward VI. On Mary’s accession, 
the Roman Liturgy was again UBed, and the new one repealed. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, several Commissioners were appointed to revise 
either of the books of Edward ; they chose the second, and made a few 
alterations in it. The thirty-nine Articles weie printed in Latin and 
English; afterwards the Catechism, which consisted only of the Creed, 
Ten Commandments, and lord’s Prayer, was completed by the addition 
of the account of the Sacraments, by Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s* 
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v Geography . 

June 12, 1843.' 

Q. 2. “ Mention the chief mineral productions of England, with their 
several localities . 19 As answered by No. 5. 

England probably contains more coal , and carries on a more extensive 
commerce in that mineral than any other country in Europe., It is found 
m what are technically termed coal-fields, of which there are several. 
The principal one to the nottli is the great Yorkshire Coal-field; from 
this they are continued in a southerly direction through Lincoln, Leices- 
ter, Derby, and. below Warwickshire. Coal-fields also extend through 
Cumberland, ihto Northumberland ; also in Lancashire and Wales. 
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There are also numerous lead- mines, principally situated in Lancashire, 
tlie greatest number of which belong to Greenwich Hospital. 

Copper and tin are found in great abundance, more particularly in the 
county of Cornwall. Tin seems to hate been long regarded as the pecu- 
liar metal of our country, as we read of the Phoenicians trading, to our 
island in order to obtain it to fix their famous “t'yrian dye.** 

Stone may be found of every variety. Several different kinds of stone 
receive their appellation from the places in which they are found ; thus, 
Portland and Purbeck stone, from the islands of Portland and Purbeck, 
off the southern coast (I think Devonshire). 

Q. 3. u Describe the chief physical features of the world, indicating the 

great mountain ridges and table lands, with the chief lines of drainage.” 

As answered by No. 5. ( 

Almost all countries have, in addition to their varied locality, some 
physical features by which they may be distinguished one from the 
othet. % 

These physical features consist either of mountains, (more particularly 
still, volcanoes,) rivers, lakes, animals, minerals, and vegetable produc- 
tions. 

Let us first consider the mountains. Commencing with the western 
side of Europe, we meet a mighty band, traversing the whole width of 
Europe and Asia, stretching from Fontarabia, on the Spanish coast, to the 
island of Formosa, on the shoies of the Pacific. From this immense 
chain there are numerous ramifications and collateral Tanges. Another 
great mountain range extends down the eastern coast of America, under 
the names of the Andes, the Cordilleras, the Rocky Mountains, &c. 

Then, again, the chain of mountains comprehended under the name of 
the Mountains of the Moon, in Africa. Of particular mountains, many 
may be regarded as ramifications of one or other of these principal moun- 
. tain bands. ‘ Thus, we might identify the Pyrenees of Spain, the Appe- 
niues, a no; Alps of Italy. The Altai and Himalayah Mountains of 
Hindostan, and the Caucasian branch. Volcanoes are features remark- 
ably distinctive of the locality in w hich they may be found. The principal 
are Etna and Stromboli, in Sicily, Vesuvius, near Naples, and Hecla, 
in Iceland ; also the Volcanic Island of Formosa. 

Another very important feature is the elevation of any portion of the 
earth, forming what is termed a table-land. This is extremely important 
if we consider that the temperature of a country is greatly affected by 
this circumstance. Thus the table-land of Quito, though situated on the 
Equator, enjoys a mild temperature, because, on account of its elevation, 
the hot atmosphere of the tropics is cooled by the influence of the snow- 
capped Chimborazo. - The principal table-land is that of Cape Colony, 
in the southern extremity of Africa. 

Rivers likewise are very characteristic marks of a country, forming 
the channels of drainage, as the water formed on the mountains and 
elevated' tracts of country flows into rivers, and they empty themselves 
into the ocean. Thus in -England the waters collected on mountains 
empty themselves by the Tyne', the Humber (being a collection of several 
small streams), the Thames, the ^Jersey, the Severn, apd several minor 
rivers, into the ocean surrounding us. And so of other countries. 

In America the waters of the Andes and the other mountains are car- 
ried into the ocean by the Missouri, the Mississippi, Amazon, La Plata, 
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Orinoco, St. Lawrence, and some others crossing the continent and de- 
bouching principally on the eastern coast. 

In Europe the country is drained by the Rhone, the Arno, Tiber, Po 
(Italy); Segura, Turia, Ebro (Spain) ; Indge, Varda, Carason (Euro- 
pean Turkey); flowing into the Mediterranean Sea: the Don, Dnieper, 
and Dniester (Russia), flowing into the Black Sea : and several rivers, 
including those of England, the Seine of France, &c., flowing directly 
into the ocean. 

Asia is drained by the Indus, the Ganges, and Burrampootra, in 
India ; by the Euphrates and Tigris flowing into the Caspian ; and the 
lioangho, Yangsce, Ycuesci, and Obe, in the Chinese empire and Tar- 
tar y. 

Africa is indebted to the Senegal, Nile, and some other rivers, for its 
drainage. To the periodical ov^i flowings of the Nile, Egypt owes her 
high state of cultivation. 

Q. 4. “ Specify the chief places from which England procures her most 
necessary imports.” As answered by No. z. 

Cotton, tobacco, sugar, from the United States and the West Indies; 
tea and rice, fioin China; coffee, fiom the West Indies and Arabia; 
timber, tallow, and hides, from Norway and Sweden ; timber, from 
Russia and Germany ; silk, from Persia ; India rubber, Indian ink, and 
indigo, from India. 

Q. 5. “Give any facts that may occur, marking the progress of geogra- 
phical discovery.” As answered by No. a. 

The Egyptians were the first people that made any important disco- 
\ cm its of this nature; they colonized Greece and the parts adjacent, and 
through the Nile they became acquainted with India. The Phoenicians, 
however, exceeded them in their voyages; they not only explored the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, but even passed the Pillars of Hercules and 
\ isited the Seilly Isles, from whence they obtained tin ; hence those islands 
were called the Cassi ter ides, or Tin Isles. The conquests of Alexander 
the Gieat gave the next impulse to discovery, and after him Julius 
Cajsar. It is to this latter general that we are indebted for the only 
early account we possess of our own island and of Gaul. By degrees 
the greater part of the Western Hemisphere became developed, till in 
1492 Columbus discovered the New World. New discoveries continue 
to be made, and those regions which the ancients supposed to be unin- 
habited have been proved to be far otherwise. The most important effect 
produced by discovery is a spread of the gospel of Christ. Already the 
barbarous savages of the Sandwich and other American Islands are being 
last converted from their state of ignorance, and the natives of India are. 


Senior Division. 

History. 

June 13, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Trace briefly the changes of government which Athens, Sparta, 
and Rome underwent previous to the commencement of modern his- 
tory.” Athens, as answered by No. io. 

Attica by kings from the time of its colonization by Cecrops (1556, 

2 A 
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b.c.) to the death of Codrus, who in a desolating war, being informed 
by the Delphic oracle that nothing but the death of its king could save 
Athens, disguised himself and provoked one of the enemy to kill him ;* 
they on learning that the man in disguise was King of Athens, and the 
purpose of his disguise, were struck with terror, and retired out of Attica. 
The Athenians having lost their beloved king, resolved never again to 
be subject to kingly rule, under a conviction that a second Codrus 
would never be found. Perpetual arc lions were substituted, of which 
Alcmanm was the first. This form of government was changed for 
decennial archons, Medon being the first ; annual elections followed 
shortly, and nine were then chosen, three archons, six pry tunes, and three 
thesmothse. To these last three belong the duty of making any change 
in the laws which the ever varying policy of a dcmocratieal government 
might suggest. , 

The democratic form of government was for a brief space interrupted 
by the ambition of Pisistratus, a noble Athenian, who hccanic supreme 
in Athens, by the popularity of his conduct, and bequeathed the same 
power to Hippias and Hipparchus, his sons. Of these one was assas- 
sinated by two Athenians, f and the other exiled, and Athens again be- 
came a democracy. Lysander, the Spartan, having subdued it, changed 
the government into an oligarchy, consisting of 30 tyrants ; these, after 
a short and ignominious reign, were expelled by Thrasyhulus, and Athens 
enjoyed her own form of government, until the time of Philip of Mace- 
don and Alexander the Great, when it became virtually, if not nominally, 
subject. After Alexander’s death, it fell to Cassander’s shntc of the 
empire acquired by Alexander, and so continued under the Macedonian 
sway, until the whole of Greece was by the Romans reduced to the form 
of a Roman province. After the dismemberment of the Roman empire, 
it fell into the hands of the Turks; but has been within a few years 
erected into a free republic, under the protection of the British Crown. 

Sparta and Rome, as answered by No. 7 . 

Sparta was from the first age of its history governed by kings. Its 
first king was Lacedemon, a Phoenician, who arrived in Greece about 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites, a.d. 1491, with his wife Sparta. 
From him the province, or rather the district in which Sparta lay, 
received its name of Lacedemon, and to him the Greeks resident in that 
region were indebted for vaiious improvements, both in manners and 
useful arts. Sparta continued under a regal form of government, until 
the time of Lycurgus, a celebrated lawgiver, who appointed certain laws, 
which bad for their author the celebrated Minos of Crete. Lycurgus, 
having instituted numerous and excellent laws, he bound the people of 
Sparta under an indissoluble oath, that they should observe every single 
injunction that he had laid down, until his return. lie then set out on 
a journey, and left Sparta to return no more. So great was his desire 
for advancing his country, that lie took the precaution of requesting that 
his bones might be thrown into the sea, fearing lest his remains should 
be carried hack to his native country, and it liberated from the solemn 
oath which it had taken upon itself. Sparta however, in times subse- 
quent, became a monarchy, subject to its own dynasty. 

Rome was founded before the Christian era 753; and from that event, 
fo the year 508 before Christ, it was governed by seven successive kings. 


* Jurgia Codrus. 


+ Harmodiua and Ariitogiton. 
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From the expulsion of Tnrquinius Supcrbus, to the time of Julius Caesar, 
a.d 55, Rome was governed by consuls; after whom came emperors 
till the end of the 5th century. From that time to this, it has been 
subject to a succession of popes. 

Q. 2. “ Give some account of the lives of Themistoclcs, Constantine.” 

As answered by No. i. 

Themistoclcs, the great Athenian general, who delivered his country 
from the Persians, lie is remarkable for having conquered his enemies 
as much by his prudence a9 by his valour. When the Athenians were 
blockaded by the Persians, the Athenians wished to return home and 
defend themselves with walls, but Themistoclcs, disapproving of this, 
sent to Xerxes, saying, “That if he attacked the Athenians immediately, 
ho would conquer them, but if he let them return home, he would not be 
able to overcome them. Nerves, deluded by this, immediately attacked 
them and was conquered. Themistoclcs was afterwards iTanished by his 
ungrateful countrymen, and he then went into Persia, where he found 
an asylum in the court of Artaxerxes. Bv some it is said that The- 
mistoclcs poisoned himself, to prevent the necessity of his going to fight 
against his own country. 

Constantine the Great was born at York, in Britain. lie was the 
first Christian cmpcrcr. Constantine removed the seat of empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, which he called Constantinople, after his own 
name. 

The same. As answered hv No. 5. 

Themistoclcs was a famous general of the Athenians, who by his wise 
policy defended his country against the Persians. 

When the Persians had invaded Attica, and the Athenians consulting 
the Delphic oracle, as to the line of conduct they should pursue, hall 
leceivcd for an am wer that they should “coniine themselves to their 
wooden walls,” Themistoclcs persuading his countrymen that their ships 
were the wooden walls intended, induced them to trust to their navy, and 
in consequence of this the Persians weic driven out of Greece. 

Another important benefit he rendered to his country, was the rebuild- 
ing the walls of the Pirmus. This he effected by a* skilful stratagem, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Lacedemonians. ° 

1 Living been banished by his ungrateful countrj men, betook refuge 
with Xerxes, King of Peisia, and son of that Darius whom he had ex- 
pelled from Greece. lie died by poison, fearing he should be employed 
to light against his country. 

f Constantine the Great was the first Roman emperor who established 
Chi isti unity as the leligion ot the land. lie encouroged the faith of 
Christ in every possible manner, electing temples, sanctioning it by 
public edicts and his own excellent example. About a.d. 300. 

(rive some account of the life of Charlemagne. As answered by No. a. 

Charlemagne, deservedly so called, was the younger son of Pepin, 
King of France. He flourished in the ninth century. He subdued the 
Saxons and the greater part of Germany to his dominion. He revived 
the title ot Fiinperor of the West, which had luin dormant since the 
capture ol Rome by the barbarians. He also drove the Moors within 
the limits of Spain, and dispossessed them of the islands of the Medi- 
terranean off the coast of Spain and France. This prince also applied 
lnmself vigorously to umending the condition of his subjects. 

2 A 2 
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Q.3. “Give the dates and other circumstances as far as you arc 
acquainted with them, of the battles of Actium, ASgos-Potamos, Ban- 
nockburn, Blenheim, C&nnxe, Chaeronea, Granicus, Leuctra, Mara- 
thon, Naseby, Philippi, Tours.*' As answered by No. 8 . 

The battle of Actium was fought between Marc Antony and Cleopatra, 
with the forces of Egypt, aud Augustus at the head of the Romans. 
The consequence of the battle was the establishment of Augustus in 
the Roman empire, and the deatli of Marc Antony. The battle was 
fought b.c. 31. 

AEgos-Potamos fought between Epaminondas with the Thebans and 
the Spartans, about b.c. 340. 

Bannockburn , a battle fought by Robert Bruce, against Edward II. 
King of England, and regained the liberties of Scotland. 

Blenheim , a battle fought by the Duke, of Marlborough, against the 
French, in the reign of Queen Anne, about a.d. 1716. From this battle 
the name was given to Blenheim House, which was bestowed as a reward 
upon Marlborough. « 

Canute, a town in Campania, nearuhich a celebrated battle was fought 
between the Carthaginians, under Hannibal, and the Romans under Fa* 
bricius Manericius, a.d. 210, in the second Punic war. At this battle 
it is said that Hannibal sent three bushels of golden rings to Cuitlmge, 
which he had taken from the Roman knights slain in the battle. 

Chceronea , fought between Philip, King of Macedon, and the Athenians. 
In this battle Demosthenes, the Athenian orator, disgracefully left his 
shield and fled. 

Granicus— between the Greeks, under Alexander, and the Persians 
under the Satrap of Asia Minor, about 300 b.c. 

Marathon , fought by Miltiades aud the Persians under Datis and 
Artaphernes. 

Naseby , fought by the Parliamentarians and Royalists, in the reign of 
Charles I., in which the former gained the day. 

Philippi , between Brutus and Cassius, and Augustus and Marc An- 
tony. The night before this battle the ghost of Julius Ca*sar is said to 
have appeared to Brutus. Fought about b.c. 38. 

Q. 4. “ Trace the history of Britain during the period that it was occu- 
pied by Roman legions.*’ As answered by No. 11. 

When Julius Caesar invaded this island, great resistance was offered 
him by the inhabitants, who were in a high state of barbarism ; lie, 
however, conquered the southern part, and then left it. It then remained 
for nearly a century, when it was again attacked by the Romans, and 
the inhabitants of the southern part totally defeated. It was not, how- 
ever, till the great general Agricola came into England, that the Romans 
obtained a thorough posession of the whole island. He penetrated into 
Caledonia, and subdued the northern parts of the island. The Britons 
now began to make progress in civilization, but at the same time losing 
their warlike and martial spirit. The emperor .Sevcrus built a wall for 
the protection of the northern parts between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde. 

The Roman power now began to decline. They had enemies at home, 
so they were obliged to leave Britain. They were several times recalled 
to assist the Britons against the Piets and Scots; but finally, being 
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reduced to great extremities at home, they could no more afford that 
assistance which they formerly had done. 

Q. 5. “ Give some account of the crusades.” As answered by No. Z. 

The crusades took their rise about a.d. 1097. The Seljukian Turks 
had gradually extended their movements from the east, and from being 
the paid defenders of the Caliphate of Bagdat, became the masters. 
Thence they extended their conquests to Syria, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor* In Palestine, having got possession of the Holy Sepulchre, they 
cruelly treated those pilgrims who came to the Iloly Sepulchre. The 
Greek emperor Michael Palreologus, being greatly alarmed, sent to 
the various European courts to beg assistance. Peter of Amiens, a 
hermit, began also to preach a feoly war against the Turks. *He was also 
encouraged by the then reigning pontiff, Urban VII. About this time 
also a spirit of military enthusiasm had been raised over Europe by the 
brilliant exploits of the Nornfans. Crowds therefore immediately came 
to Peter’s standard, and soon he had a disorderly rabble of more than 
200,000 men with him. Walter the Penniless followed him soon after, 
with a like disorderly rabble. These men, setting off unprepared with 
necessaries for so long, almost all perished, cither by the sword of the 
Turks or by famine. A more disciplined force now set out under the 
command of Godfrey of Bouillon, who after many dangeig succeeded in 
capturing Jerusalem. lie was made king of that place by bis victorious 
troops. Thus the crusaders obtained a permanent footing in Palestine. 
They had, however, great difficulty in maintaining it, for those who 
came to the Iloly Land could not be persuaded to remain but lor a 
time. To remedy this in some measure the two renowned orders of 
Templars and Hospitallers were instituted. After this their six other 
crusades, undertaken at different intervals, till about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, which generally failed through the rashness or ill 
management of the leaders'. In these wais, Richard I. and Edyard I. 
of England acquired great renown. 

Q. G. “ Mention, with dates, the names of the princes of the line of 

York and Lancaster, respectively. In whose reign was the chief 

struggle carried on? How did the contest finally terminate?” As 

answered by No. 2. 

Upon the death of Edward III., in 1380 a.d., Richard II., the son 
of the Black Prince, ascended the throne. His reign was weak and 
troublesome. Henry of Lancaster, taking advantage of these disorders, 
succeeded in 1399 a.d., in getting possession of the throne, under the 
title of Henry IV. ; after him his son Henry V. occupied the throne in 
1412. This prince, dying in the flower of his age, left his son Henry VI., 
a weak prince, to fill the throne. All this time the House of York 
^erc excluded from the throne, which belonged to it by right, and not 
to the House of Lancaster. Now, however, Richard Duke of York, 
bestirred himself to obtain his rightful inheritance. He was opposed by 
Margaret of Anjou, the wife of Henry VI., a woman of a masculine spirit, 
and after many battles Richard was slain. Ilis son Edward, however, 
still continued the contest, and, by the assistance of the Earl of Warwick, 
obtained the crown in 1460 a.d. Having offended the Earl of Warwick, 
tnat powerful nobleman now espoused the cause of the House of Lancas- 
ter, and Henry was once more placed on the throne. In the mean time t 
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Hklward having collected his forces, was again in a condition for battle. 
The hostile araiies met near St. Albans, and Warwick, the king maker, 
was killed. Edwaid again obtained the royal power, and held it till his 
death in 14S3. He left as his successor Edward V., a child of tender 
years, under the guardianship of their perfidious uncle, Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, who soon found means to destroy him and Ilcnry VI., and 
to place himself on the throne. I3ut his reign was short. Henry 
Tudor, Duke of Richmond, grandson of Isabella, the widow of I lent y V., 
by a Welsh gentleman, Owen Tudor, observing tbc disgust of Richard’s 
subjects, detei mined to obtain possession of the tin one. For this pur- 
pose be landed a few troops at Milford Haven, in Wales, and soon came 
to a decisive engagement as Bosworth, in Leicestershire, when the. 
tyrant himself was slain. Ilcnry ascended the throne, a.d. 1485, under 
the title of Henry VII., and to put away all cause of dissension, married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV., ui d thus the rival houses were 
united. * 

Q. 7. “ Give a history, with dates, of the struggles between the panics 
of Whig and Tory, to what several partu s under other names would 
) ou trace the maintenance of similar piineipks in cailicr periods of 
our history.” As answered by No. 3 . 

These parties, whicli during the. latter part of Queen Anne caused so 
much trouble to her Majesty bv ilieir opposition^ tiok their rise from 
the different sets of ministers which came into ollicc; the Whigs uphold- 
ing the power of the people, and being of nioie liberal principles in re- 
ligion, while the Tories upheld the prerogatives of the church and slate. 
Similar principles may be traced, thouali certainly modified by circum- 
stances, to the Cavaliers and Roundheads, by which names the loyal 
and parliamentarian parties were distinguished in the sixteenth ccnuuy. 


JvNiou Division. 

Holy Script tire. 

June 7, 1843. 

Q. 1. “Give some of the most remarkable instances that occur to you 
in the history of individuals, as recorded in Scriptute, of sin bein'- 
followed by temporal affliction.” As answered by No. 12 . 

Cain, who slew his brother Abel, and was condemned to be a fugitive 
and a vagabond on the earth. Ham, who mocked lih father, and was 
condemned to he a servant of servants unto his brethren. FJmraoh, 
who retained the children of Israel in bondage when God sent Moms 
to deliver them, and he was punished by ten plagues being sent on the 
land of Egypt. Moses, who grew angry with the children of Israel when 
they murmured against God became they had no water, and he smote 
the rock twice, contrary to the command of God, and was punished by 
not being allowed to go into the land of promise, or the holy land. Saul, 
who disobeyed God by sparing the Amalekites, and lie was punished by 
his kingdom being taken from him. David, who committed sin bv 
numbering the Israelites, and was tiouhled by tliicc duyu 9 pestilence, 
which destroyed great numbers of the people. Solomon," who fell into’ 
cv* mid was nuuished by the kingdom being divided into two, 
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of which his eon had the smallest part. Uzziah, king of Israel, who, 
when he was told of his sin by a prophet whom the Lord had sent, lie 
stretched out his hand to lay hold on him, and which was withered so 
that he could not draw it in again. Jonah, who, when he was sent by 
God to preach to Nineveh, fled across the sea, where a storm overtook 
him and lie was cast into the sea, and a whule swallowed him up, and 
he remained in the whale’s belly three days. Ananias and wife, who told 
a lie, and were struck dead on the spot. 

The same. As answered by No. 25 . 

Adam is the first instance, his sin being disobedience, which was 
punished temporally by his being driven out of Paradise, und becoming 
liable to sickness and death, &c. Jacob, wc also lind, was temporally 
afllicted ; for though God had Ordained that he should have his father’s 
blessing, yet he did not obtain it by equitable means : for \4iich sin we 
find his life full of troubles, jpid toward the conclusion of it he himself 
says, “ Few and evil have been the days of the years of my pilgrimage.” 
Nebuchadnezzar, for his worshipping and causing his people to wor- 
ship idols, was punished by being made like a beast of the held and eat- 
ing grass, which punishment lasted seven }ears. And Belshazzar, his 
successor (both kings of Babylon), for his profaning the house of the 
Lord, was punished by having his kingdom taken from him by Cyrus, 
king of Persia. Samson, for his want of faith and disobedience, was 
suffered to be delivered into the hands of his enemies ami cruelly 
treated. Naaman’s leprosy cleaving to Geliazi, Elijah’s servant, for 
covetousness. Eli, for not reproving his sons in their wrong doings, 
was punished by death : when he heard of some of their wickedness he 
fell backwards and brake his neck. Solomon, for his falling into idolatry, 
was punished in his son Kehoboam, by half of his kingdom being 
taken from his posterity. The Jews (as a nation) were scattered over 
the whole earth for their unbelief. 

Ananias ami Sapphiia, for lying to the Iloly Ghost respecting the 
price of some possession which they hud sold, were struck dead at the 
Apostle Peter’s feet. The young man that was sleeping while St. Paul 
preached at Antioch fell from the third story of the building, and was 
picked up dead. 

Belonging to those in the Old Testament ; Jonah, for his reluctance 
to obey God’s will, was swallowed by a whale, and remained in his belly 
three days and three nights. Also, Moses, for not giving God the glory 
of obtaining water fiom the rock, was punished by not being allowed 
to enter the promised land. 

The same. As answered by No. 27 . 

Adam and Eve, our first parents, contrary to the w f wd of their Al- 
mighty Creator, partook of the forbidden tree, and became subject to 
death, and expelled from their earthly Paradise. 

Cain, who slew his brother from envy, and was driven from the Lord 
a vagabond and an outcast upon the earth. 

Pharaoh hardened bis heart, though almost persuaded to let the 
Israelites depart from his land through the miracles of their leuder, 
Moses, and was afllicted with the ten plagues, which desolated his land ; 
mid he himself, with all his army, were afterwards drowned in the lied 
Sea. 
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ijjjl&fosea sinned in not giving God the praise when he smote the rock to 
^satisfy the murmuring Israelites ; as a punishment, lie was not permit- 
ted to enter the promised nation. 

Miriam chided \rith Moses about his marrying an Ethiopian, when 
God in his wrath smote her with leprosy. 

Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed up by the opening of the 
earth, with all their company, for offering strange fire to the Lord. 

Jehoram — because of his wickedness and idolatry, God smote him 
with an incurable disease, so that his bowels fell out. 

Uzziah — he took upon himself the office of priest, and when he en- 
tered the temple the leprosy rose in his forehead, and lie remained a 
leper ttf the day of his death. 

David committed adultery with Bathshcba, the wife of Uriah, the 
Hittite ; for this sin God smote his son ftnd he died. 

Herod — whilst delivering a discouisc to the people, they shouted and 
said he was a god ; and because lie gave not the Lord the praise, lie 
smote him so that lie had a miserable end! 

Paul, whilst persecuting the Christian Church, was struck blind for 
three days. 

Ananias, and Sapphira his wife, who, for a lie that they told, were 
struck dead. 

Zachariah, because of his unbelief in the matter of his having a son, 
was struck dumb until the day of his circumcbion, when the child was 
named, answering to baptism in the Christian t hurch. 

Q. 2. <c In what respects were Isaac, Aaron, and David types of our 
Lord?” As answered by No. 19. 

Isaac was the son of Abraham, who is called the father of the faithful; 
Jesus was the son of God, who is the father of all. 

Isaac wa* the son of promise, because he was promised to Abraham; 
Jesus was promised mankind as their saviour. In Isaac all nations 
of the earth were to be blessed; all nations of the eaith are blessed 
through Jesus Christ. Isaac carried the wood on which he was to be 
sacrificed; Jesus carried the cross on which lie suffered an ignominious 
death for the sins of the world. Isaac was about to be offered to God; 
Jesus w r a* offered for the sins of the whole world. 

Aaron was the high priest of the Israelites, through whom they had 
access to the throne of God; Jesus Christ is our high priest, tlnoiigh 
whom w t c make intercession with God. Aaron went into the holy of 
holies once a-ycar to plead their cause with God ; Jesus is now at the 
right hand of God, making intercession with the Father for us. 

David w r as the king of Israel ; Jesus Christ is the king of all believers. 

Q. 3. cc Give briefly the chief events recorded of tl.c* life of Joshua.” As 
answered by No. 29 . 

Joshua, the son of Nun, was of the tribe of Benjamin, and servant of 
Moses; he led the people of Israel into Canaan, and he was one of the 
twelve spies who went from Kadesh Barnea. The principal events of 
his life were the passage of the Jordan, the fall of Jericho and of Ai, 
the five kings making war on Gideon, the sun and moon standing still 
at the command of Joshua, and the settlement of the Israelites in Ca- 
naan. 
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“ Give briefly the chief events recorded of the life of Ilezekiah.” As 
answered by No. 19. 

Ilezekiah, the king of Judah, did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord all his days. He assembled all tfie people of Judah, and 
invited Israel to keep the passover at Jerusalem ; a great matiy of them 
did attend, so that there was not any such passover at Jerusalem before. 
He sought the Lord when his land was invaded by the King of Assyria, 
and the Lord delivered him into his hands. When the Lord said lie 
should die, he prayed unto him, and the Lord lengthened his days fifteen 
years. 

u Give briefly the chief events recorded of the life of Jeremiah.” As 
answered by No. 27 . 

God sent Jeremiah against Jehoiahim, and commanded him to make 
yokes, to denote that lie should l?e placed under the dominion of a foreign 
prince ; »and on this occasion Pashur (a false prophet) smote him and 
put him in the stocks. Whilst he was in prison he dictated to Laruch 
all the miseries that should befall the Jewish nation, and told him to 
take it to the kime, who, as fast as he read it, cut the piece off and cast 
it into the tire. He prophesied that Jchoiakim should go into a strange 
land, which came to pass some time after ; but they left him to dwell at 
Jerusalem, lie was afterwards taken into Egypt, and probably he died 
there. 

a Give briefly the chief events recorded of the life of St. Peter.” As 
answered by No. i£. 

St. Peter denied his master, although he had assured our Saviour he 
would die with him ; he also preached a sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
which added three thousand souks to the ('lunch. lie was picsont and 
witnessed many of out Savioui’s miracles, Ac. He was cmcified at 
Rome, with his head downwards, because it was more dishonourable 
than his master, about the )car 08 a.d. 

The same. As answered by No. 13 . 

St. Peter w r as a fisherman; he was called to he an apostle by our 
blessed Loul himself, and was with him on every occasion — left at the 
transfiguration; 2nd, at Christ’s agony in the garden; 3rd, when 
Cinist was taking his trial before Pilate ; 4th, at the resurrection and 
ascension. On the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit was poured 
out upon the apostles, Peter preached to the people and baptized them ; 
cured the impotent mail at the gate; laid his hands upon those who 
had been baptized, and extended his labours over the noithern part of 
Asia Minor, and died with his head downwards. 

Q. 5. “ Mention the names of the good kings that ruled over Judah.” 
As answered by No. 27 , 

Asa; Jehoshophat ; Amnziah ; Joash, who served the Lord during the 
time of his foster-father, Jelioidu, but on his death he fell into idolatry ; 
Ilezekiah, and Josinh. 

Q. G. “ Who were the Samaritans spoken of in the gospels? Give the 
chief points of their history as recorded in Scripture.” As answered 
by No. 31 . 

The Samaritans were those people wdio weic brought by Shalmanezer 
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into SamaTia when he took away the kingdom of Israel. -While Nehe- 
miah and Ezra were building Jerusalem and the temple, these people 
sent to take part with them, having obtained, soon after they had been 
placed in Samaria, one of the Jewish priests to keep up the worship of 
God, because in their idolatry God scut lions among them ; and they be- 
lieved in the five books of Moses. But Nehcmiah would not allow them 
to take part with them ; for which they continually disturbed him in 
building. The Samaritans had a temple on Mount Gerizini, and this 
was a great refuge for the apostate Jews, which of course caused great 
enmity between the two parties, and so it continued till the time ot our 
Saviour, when the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. 

Q. 7. “ Mention anything that is known from Scripture of the seven 
deacons appointed by the Apostles.” As answered by No. 22. 

They were chosen because the Greet widows were not attended to. 
The most remarkable uere Stephen and Philip. Stephen was the first 
martyr, and when dying he prayed fur this enemies, and said, “hay 
not this sin to their charge.” Philip saw an eunuch reading, and 
Philip asked him whether he understood what lie read, and the eunuch 
answered, “ IIow can I, if no man teaches me ;” and Philip explained 
to him the Scriptures, and he was baptized. 


Junior Division. 

Dortrinr. 

June 7, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Show from Scripture that there is encouragement for sinners 

to return from their sins and go buck to God.” As answered by 

No. 12. 

When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, which he 
hath committed, and ducth that which is lawful and right, he shall save 
his soul alive. 

If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us; but if we confess our sins God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
light of life. 

When he saw him he had compassion on him, and ran and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. 

The same. As answered by No. 29 . 

Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. 

When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful ami right, he shall save 
Ins soul alive: 

If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us ; hut if we confess our sins he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

God willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and live. 
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Oml so loved the world that he gave his only Son, that whosoever be- 
lieved on him should not perish but have everlasting life. 

If any man sin he has an advocate with the Father, even the man 
Christ Jesus. 

lie that comcth unto me I will in no wise cast out. 

Q. 2. “ Give from Scripture encouragement to pray. IIow, and what 
may be asked with assurance of success ?” As answered by No. 

26 . 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father, in my name, that shall ye re- 
ceive. 

Ask and yc shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you. • 

Pray without ceasing. 1 

In everything by prayer ancj thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. 

For if yc being evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give good things unto them 
that ask him ? 

When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and pray to thy Father, 
which is in secret, and thy Father, which sceth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly. 

Pray with the spiiit, and pray with the undei standing also. 

If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God. 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation. 

Question 4. u Explain etymologically the tcinn*. Ah olution, Advent, 
llaptism, Catechism, Catholic, Church, Creed, Dominical, Lituigv, 
Redeem, Sacrament. ” As answered by No. 20 . 

Loosening, fiom (ab-^olro') ; coining (ad-venio) ; washing Q'mt-i'o)) ; 
sounding down (mr 9 t/x f0} ) > universal (hfd)’ o\o *) ; house of God nv 
aiuoc) ; belief ( credo ) ; belonging to our Eoid (dominus) ; public service 
(tpyor ) ; to buy again ( re emo ) ; an oath (> acramentum ). 

Q. 5. u What lessons do you learn from the parables of the Sower, the 
Leaven, the Tares ?” As answeied by No. 25 . 

We learn from the parable of the Sower the seveial different ways in 
which we may receive the word of God, either to our advantage and sal- 
vation or others ise. 

VVe learn from the parable of the Leaven how, by the blessing of God, 
the good effect and righteous living of individuals, many may he brought 
to a sense of what is right. 

And from the parable of the Tares , the mixture in this w'orld of the 
good and bad, and that Christians may, though surrounded by enemies, 
staving against them, with perseverance and trust in God, grow and do 
that which is right in his sight until “ the time when ” the gathering 
shall be, when the tares shall he separated from the wheat, the former 
to he burned in unquenchable fire, and when the latter shall he taken 
into the Lord's barn that lias been prepared for them. 

The same. As answered by No. 26 . 

We learn froita the parable of the Sower , that we ought to he very 
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careful how we receive the word of God, that we may bring forth fruit 
unto per feet ion. 

From the parable of the Leaven , we learn, that^as “ a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump,” so if we are not very mindful about what we 
do or receive, if we only step out of the right path the least distance, 
it may gradually increase and lead tison until it brings us to destruction, 
both of body and soul. 

The parable of the Tares tenches us that God does not always punish 
the wicked in this world, and that lie sdtnctimcs suffers them to go on in 
their wickedness, and “ sends rain upon the unjust as well as the just 
but, at the judgment of the great day, he will sever the wicked from the 
righteous, and as the reapers “hind the taics in bundles to burn them,” 
so he will cast the wricked into outer darkness, where will be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

Q. 6. “ Show from Scripture that our Lord is truly and in the highest 
sense God.” As answered by No. 26 . 

In the beginning was the Word y and the Word was witli God, and the 
Word was God. 

There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one. 

I and my Father are one. 

Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 

Before Abraham was, I am. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 

Father, glorify thou me, with the glory that 1 hud with thee before the 
7Cor/d was . 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them. 

Q. 7. cc Mention some of the characteristics of the four gospels that dis- 
tinguish each from the other.” As answered by No. 13 . 

In the beginning of each of the gospels there is different arguments ; 
for instance, St. Matthew begins with the generations ; St. Mark with 
the ministry of John the Baptist; St. Luke with the instruction that 
Thcophilus has received ; St. John, by showing and proving the first 
and second persons in the blessed Trinity to be the word. Again, the 
Lords Prayer in St. Matthew has the doxology added ; but, in St. Luke, 
it is not. St. John only mentions one miracle related by the other 
Evangelists, that is the miracle of “ feeding the four thousand.” Christ’s 
ascension into heaven is only mentioned by St. Luke. The parables and 
miracles related in St. Mark axe more fully explained than those in St, 
Matthew. 


Junior Division. 

Eq,rhj Chapters of Rev . W. Palmer s Church Tlistonj. 

June 12, 1843. 

0.1. “ Give some account of the propagation of Christianity during 
the first three centuries.” As answered by No. 25 . 

The first great impulse in the dissemination of Christianity was the 
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persecution at Jerusalem, a.d. 37, in which St. Stephen obtained the 
crown of martyrdom. Then the preaching of the apostles, particularly 
St. Paul, who travelled over most of the provinces of Asia Minor, also 
over Greece. and Macedonia, establishing Churches wherever he was 
received, and afterwards edifying them with his writings. Then the 
great persecution* under the Empcroy Nero, a.d. 64, when St. Paul 
(alter his abundant labours) and St. Peter both became martyrs, (for 
laith in Christ whom they preached). This, as well as all other per- 
secutions, had a contrary effect to that which was intended. The 
Christians that were by this incanS' scattered into many nations carried 
with them the light of the gospel, and thus added to the Christian 
church. 

During the whole of the three first centuries, the Christian church 
underwent severe persecutions, but it does not appear that any distant 
heathen nations were converted •immediately after the tinip of the 
apostles, but that the fathers of the several churches were more parti- 
cularly engaged in converting tlu^ provinces closely surrounding them. 

* St. Paul, it is supposed, can icd some knowledge of the gospel into 
Spain and even into Britain. We read of St. Thomas also in India. 

The persecutions are generally divided into ten principal ones, under 
different Roman emperors, some of whom persecuted only out of hatred, 
otlurs because their predecessors had shown the Christians some favour. 
The persecution under Nero is an example of the innoccncy of the per- 
sons oppressed. 

The same. As answered by No. 19 . 

The fir.-t great impulse given to Christianity was the preaching of 
the apostles on the day of Pentecost, when no less than three thousand 
souls were converted and baptized. The cause of Christ prospered, 
even when assailed by persecution. The persecution at Jerusalem, 
a.d. 37, in which the martyr St. Stephen afforded so noble an instance 
of the power of faith, was a means of disseminating more wddcly the 
truths of the gospel. The labours of the apostles, more particularly 
those of St. Paul, who preached in all the countries about the Mediter- 
ranean, converting many of the heathen, until he was beheaded at Rome, 
a.d. Gs. Still the Christian religion continued to llourish, though 
under so many tcirible persecutions ; the persecution under the Emperor 
Nero, A.D. 55, who set the city of Rome on fire, (in order that he might 
build it with more magnificence,) then accused the Christians with the 
deed, and persecuted them without mercy, throwing some to wild beasts, 
and covering others with combustibles, and then setting fire to them ; for 
these sights he gave his own gardens. It was in this and the following 
persecutions, viz., those under Domitian, Trajan, Aurelius, Antoninus, 
Sevcrus, Valerian, Diocletian, and Maximum, that so many martyrs 
attested their belief in Christ; the last of these was the most dreadful ; 
hut through all the Christian religion spread and multiplied, as wc 
| nay learn from Justin Martyr. He says, (speaking of the Christians,) 
“ Wc have filled your country, your cities, your corporate towns, your 
houses, your forum, your palaces ; your temples alone are left to you.” 
“ We constitute,” he says in another place, u almost the majority in 
every town.” So wonderfully had the voice of God increased and mul- 
tiplied. 
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Q. 2. “ Specify some of tlie fruits of faith exemplified in the early 
martyrs.” As answered by No. Z9. 

In an epistle from Smyrna to another church there is an account 
given of the martyrdom of St. Polvcarp, bishop of that city. When 
many people were taken and punished, 1 \> 1 \ carp’s friends wished him to 
leave the city; at first he refused? blit afterwards consented, and went 
to a village a few miles away, where he stayed with a few’ friends, con- 
tinually at prayer for the peace of the church ; but after a short time the 
persecutors found him out, and coming in the evening they found lorn 
in an upper room, where he might have made his escape to another 
house, but he would not, and said, “ The will of the Loid he done.” 
When ho came down, he had provisions set before those who came to 
take lum; then he asked permission to pray for one hour, which was 
granted ; in his prayer be made mention of all tho-e whom be had e\er 
known ; then those who came repented that they should have taken so 
venerable a man ; however, they set him on an ass and brought him 
into the city, where he was met by thcVproeomul, who took him in his 
chariot and persuaded him to deny Chii&t, but he refused, whereat the 
proconsul threw him off the chariot and hurt his thigh ; then he arose 
and went to the amphitheatre, where he was to take his tiial ; the pro- 
consul again persuaded him to deny Christ, but he said, “ Eighty and 
six years have I served him, and he lias never wronged me once.” The 
proconsul threatened him to be torn by a lion, and commanded one to 
be let loose, but the time of the sports were over, so that one could not 
lie let loose, whereat the multitude cried out that he should lie burnt 
alive, and tan and fetched wood from the neighbouring shops and baths. 
When the fire w’as lighted the flames ibinicd a vmll mound him; 
when the crowd saw' that he was not burnt, they told the executioner 
to thrust him tluough with a sword, which he did, and the blood ran 
out in such quantities that it quenched the flames. Others were thrown 
to wild beasts, crucified, beheaded, and toitured in e\ery way that the 
torturers could devise. One Blandina was tortured till the torturers 
were tired; she was then crucified fi r the wild beasts to eat; but they 
xvould not touch her, then put in a basket and thrown to a bull, which 
goaded her to death. Under these persecutions some fell away, and 
others after their fall returned and sutler cd death. Then* was no tlis- 
tiifction in age nor sex. 

Q. 3. u Give some account of the chief ecclesiastical writers of the first 
three centuries.” As answered by No. 16 . 

St, Justin Martyr was one of the first and most learned men that 
ever adorned the church ; he was a native of Syria, and was brought up 
to vain wisdom and heathen philosophy. As lie happened to be w alking 
out one day, he met a very aged Christian of a serene and grave coun- 
tenance, and having entered into discourse, he wondered wliv he followed 
after knowledge more than practising it ; lit* told him that all the heathen 
philosophers hud differed iu principle, and that the only true sages were 
the prophets who were inspired by God himself. This discourse led 
Justin to a diligent study of the Iluly Sculptures, and at length he 
became a Christian indeed; he wrote an Apology fur the Christians, 
and at length professed lfis faith as a Chiistian; alter, he was scourged 
by order of the Roman Prefect, uud afterwards suffered martyrdom. 
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Irenams was also another very wise and learned man. He was a 
disciple of St, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, hut afterwards went into 
France, where he was a Presbyter in the church of Lyons, and at the 
death of Pothinus, bishop of that sec, he succeeded to the vacant 
bishopric. His name lias ever been famed for the book whicli he 
wrote against “ Heresies.” 1 1 is services to the Church were at last 
crowned with martyrdom. There are many others who greatly adorned 
the Church, as Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyprian, &c. 

Q. 1, <c What do you know of* the communion rites and discipline of 
the ante Nicene Church.” A * answered by No. 15. 

Their form of communion was exceeding strict; excommunication 
was often the punishment for very little ciimcs; sometimes for the 
space of fifteen or twenty years, according to the enormity of the crime ; 
during which time the penitent had always to remain without the 
church door, clothed in sackcloth while the services wer^ being per- 
formed; but if it was seen that ^he penitent was really sorry, and lepented 
for what he had done, the bishop hud the power of shortening the time, 
which being expired, the penitent was again received into communion. 


Junior Division. 

Geography. 

June 12, 1843. 

Q. 1. c< What is the shape and size of the world ?” As answered by 

No. 23 . 

The eartli is round like an orange, being ilattened at the poles; it is 
7,9 12 miles in diameter, and 25,020 miles in circumference. 

The same. As answered by No. 26 . 

The earth is a globular form, somewhat Ilattened at the poles. It is 
7,912 miles in diameter, and 24,96 t miles in circumference; it contains 
about 150 millions of square miles on its surface, 45 of which are 
occupied by land, and 105 by water. 

Q. 2. “ Give some account of the chief lines and circles drawn by geo- 
graphers on our globes, with the reasons for their several portions?” 

As answered by No. 31 . 

The chief lines and circles drawn by geographers on our globes, are 
the ecliptic, equator, parallels of latitude, tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, nrctic circle, antarctic circle, and the meridians. The ecliptic 
describes the sun’s path in the heavens. The equator divides the world 
into two equal portions, called the northern and southern hemispheres. 
The parallels of latitude show the distance of any place north or south of 
the equator. On the 21st June, the sun shines perpendicularly to the 
tropic of Cancer, which is 24.V degrees north of the equator ; and as 
the sun shines always upon one-half of the globe, it is obvious the Circle 
of illumination must be removed 24.\ degrees, over and above the north 
pole, and of course removed from the south pole, 2,4 ’ degrees north, for 
the sun to shine over onc-lialf of the globe. Of course, the contrary 
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will be tlic ca«e, when the sun shines perpendicularly to the tropic of 
Capricorn, which it dt>es on th6 21st of December. This will explain 
the uses of tropics, and arctic and antarctic circles, and why they arc 
situated 23£ degrees north and south of the equator and poles. 

The same. As answered by No. a«. 

There are three great circles drawn on the globes, viz., the equa f or, 
the ecliptic, and the meridians, and five small circles, viz., the tropic of 
Cancer, and the tropic of Capricorn ; the arctic and antarctic circles, 
and the parallels of latitude. 

The equator is a great circle drawn round the earth at an equal dis- 
tance from each pole, and consequently divides the earth into two equal 
parts, called the northern and southern hemispheres. 

It is the circle on which longitude is reckoned, and from which the 
latitude of any place mnth or south of i\ is calculated. On the equator 
the sun is always veitiad. 

The meridians are great circles draw unround the globe, and passing 
through each pole. They arc goncially diawn at the distance of 10 
degrees apait, and aie used for finding the longitude of any place east or 
west of the first meridian, which, lor comenience, the English geo- 
graphers have made to pass through Giccnwieh. 

The tiopics are small circles, situated *231 degrees ‘on each side the 
equator ; they are the boundaries of the torrid zone. The sun is never 
vertical on any pait of the earth’s surface, noith of the tropic of Cancer, 
or south of the tropic of Capricorn. 

The arctic and untaiclic circles are situated 23 V degrees from each 
pole. They maik the places on the earth’s surface where the days begin 
to increase, by months. 

Parallels of latitude are circles drawn parallel to the equator, and 
generally at the distance of 10 degrees from each other. Th'*\ arc used 
to calculate the latitude of any place north or south of the equator. 


Q. 4. “Mention in the* order of their imp stance the chief li.eis and 
towns of England, adding any circumstance* connected with them of 
which you may have knowledge.” As answered hv No. 37 . 


Thames. 

Severn. 

Medway. 


Rivers . 
Trent, 
llumbcr. 
Mersey. 


Ouse. 

Tweed. 

Derwent. 


Towns. 


London, the metropolis. 
Liverpool,! 

Plymouth, >Seaports. 

Hull, J 

Birmingham,! * 

Bristol, ' >Hardwarc goods. 

Sheffield, * J 


Manufacturing districts. 


Manchester, 

Leeds, 

Nottingham, 

Leicester, 

Derhy&liirc, picturesque scenery. 
Staffordshire, potteries. 


The same. As answered by No. 41 . 

London, the largest and greatest emporium of the world, situated on 
the Thames, about 70 miles from its .mouth ; known in the time of the 
Romans under the name of Londinum. 
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Liverpool, the second most commercial city in England* on the Mersey ; 
hast thriven 'mostly in modern times. 

Manchester, the greatest .manufacturing city in the British empire, 
particularly so for cottons, &c., of which for the most part, supplies 
the world. „ ^ 

Birmingham ditto, more particularly for cast-iron and steel goods. 

Newcastle, wherefrom the best coals are obtained, situated in Cumber- 
land, on the North Sea. 

Bristol, as a commercial town. 

Sheffield, celebrated for its cutlery and steel workmanship. 

York, anciently the second city in England, and now celebrated for its 
noble cathedral. 

Oxford, for its noble buildings, and being the seat of an university. 

Cambridge, ditto, • ditto. ^ 

Canterbury, for its cathedral and antiquity. 

Exeter, ditto. 

Salisbury, ditto. 

Bath, ditto. 

Huddersfield, for carpets. 

Launceston. 

Rivers. 

Thames, London, running from W. to E. 

Severn, Bristol, running from E. to S.W. 

Humber, York, running from N.W. to S.E. 

Ouse. 

Mersey, Liverpool, running from E. to W. 

Tecs, Berwick, running from W. to E. 

Medway, running from W. to E. 

Kennett. 

Q. 5. <c Particularize the boundaries of the chief stales of Europe.” As 
answered by No. X. 

Russia is bounded q ji the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east, 
by Asia; on the south, by the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, anil 
Turkey ; on the west, by Lapland, Baltic Sea, Prussia, and Austria. 

Sweden, north, by Arctic Ocean ; east, by Baltic Sea and Lapland ; 
south, by the Sound ; and west, by Norway. 

Norway, north, by Arctic Ocean ; east, by Sweden ; south, by the 
Belt ; aud west, by the North Sea. 

Prussia, north, by the Baltic ; east, by Russia ; south, by Austria ; 
and west, by Denmark and Germany. 

Austria, north, by Prussia, Hanover, and Bavaria ; east, by Turkey 
and Russia ; south, by Turkey Italy, and Adriatic Sea ; west, by Switzer- 
land, Bavaria, and the Rhine. 

Turkey, north, by Russia ; east, by the Black Sea and Archipelago ; 
south, by Greece ; and west, by the Adriatic SA. 

Italy, north, by Austria; east, by ^he Adriatic Sea; south, by the 
Mediterranean ; and west, by the gulph of Genoa, and Mediterranean. 

France, north, by the English Channel ; west, by the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Switzerland ; south, by the gulph of Lyons and the Me- 
diterranean Sea; and west, by Spain, and the Bay of Biscay. 

Spain, north, by the Bay of Biscay and the Pyrenees ; east, by the 
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Mediterranean Sea l south, by the straits of Gibraltar; and on the west, 
by the Atlantic Ocean and Portugal. 

The Netherlands, north, by the North Sea ; east, by Hanoverf and 
the Rhenish provinces ; south by the same kingdom and France ; west, 
by France. 

Greece, north, by Turkey ; east, by the Archipelago ; south, by the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and west, by the same. 

Great Britain, north and north-east, by the’North Sea; south, by the 
English Channel ; west by the Irish Sea. 

Ireland, north and north-east, Atlantic Ocean; west, by the Irish 
Sea ; and south, by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Q. 6. u By what countries would two ships severally pass that made as 
far as was practicable coasting voyage^ from London to New Zealand, 
and to Calcutta, assuming that they parted company opposite the 
Land’s-end, and that the ship bound for New Zealand made the best 
6f her way to Newfoundland before sht began to sail southwards ?” 
As answered by No. 31 . 

From London, then to the Land’s-end, they would pass the southern 
part of England. The ship going to New Zealand, after leaving the 
coast of Newfoundland, would pass the United States, Mexico, the 
island of Cuba, those denominated the West Indies, Brazil. 

The ship going to Calcutta from Land’s-end would pass a small part 
of France, Spain, the western coast of Africa, Cape of Good Hope, the 
eastern coast of Africa, south of Arabia, Persia, Beloochistan, western 
coast of Hindostan, Cape Comorin, east of Hindostan to Calcutta. 

The same. As answered by No. 2&. 

They would both pass by the south of England, and then the one for 
Calcutta would sail south to France, Spain, Portugal, Morocco, Senegal, 
Gambia, Guinea, south-western coast of Africa, the Cape, Country of the 
Hottentots, Mozambique, Zanguebar, Ajan, Arabia, Pcisia, Beloochistan, 
Coasts of India, viz., Malabar and Corromandel. 

We now return to the ship for New Zealand. After arriving at’ New- 
foundland, to sail south by the United States, West India Islands, 
Brazil, La Plata, Patagonia, Terra del Fuego, double the Cape Horn, 
sail westward to New Zealand. 


Junior Division. 

Specimen of the Work of the Third Class in Latin. 

June 13, 1843. 

As done by No. 41. 

The first declension makes the genitive case to end in cc diphthong, 
as agricola ; genitive agticolae, of a rustic. 

Thfe second declension makeffthe genitive to end in i y as, nominative 
aurutn, makes genitive auri, of gold. 

The third declension makes the genitive to end in w, as, nominative 
lapis; genitive lapidis, of a stone. 

The fourth declension makes the genitive to end in us y ns, nominative 
gtaduS genitive gradus, of a stone. * 
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The fifth declension tnakes the genitive case to end in ei, as, nomina- 
tive facies ; genitive facei, of a face* 

Nouns of the first, are generally of the feminine gender, as also are 
those of the fifth. 

Those of the second, that end in vm , are of the neuter gender, and 
make the nominative, accusative, and vocative cases plural to end in a; 
those in us make their vocative to end in e , as vocative, O domine. 

Some nouns in this (the third declension), increase in the geuitive 
case, as in pastor, genitive pastoris, of a shepherd. 

Nouns of the fourth declension mostly masculine gender. 

Lupus momorderat ovem ......... 

Christiani non timebunt mortem 

It is the duty of a good shepherd to shear the sheep, not to flay them. 
The arrows hung from his shoulder. 

The bad shepherd flayed the sheep, not sheared them, f 
The shepherds laughed at the ploughmen. 

The wolf will have killed the sheep of the good shepherd. 

It is not the duty of a good dog to kill the sheep. 

Shear the sheep, not flay them. 

The slave will have shut the gates of the city. 

The boys will see the sceptre of the king. 

Nightingales will change their colour. 

Nightingales will have changed their colour in the autumn. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers in English History . 

June 13, 1843. 

Q. 2. <c What do you understand by the feudal system ; by whom was 
it introduced ?” As answered by No. 25. 

The feudal system was introduced by William (I. or) the Conqueror. 
It was this : That every baron should hold all his land and property as 
a vassalage from the king, and to do military service for it \ so that in 
any case of necessity it was his duty to assist the king, and bring a 
certain number of armed men into the field. And again, all his vassals 
or tenants were to render to him the same service which he did to the 
king. These barons had castles of great strength, and in later times . 
they became dangerous to the state. In some instances they used to 
maintain a very large retinue of followers or slaves, called villains. 

Q. 3. ct Give some account of Becket.” As answered by No. 19 . 

Becket, a famous Archbishop of Canterbury, who lived in the time of t 
Henry II. The parentage of this extraordinary man is very singular 
and romantic. His. father Gilbert Becket was a private soldier, and 
was engaged in the crusades ; while on duty be was taken prisoner by a 
Saracen chief ; he was treated kindly *by him ; while he was with the 
chief, who had only one daughter, he fell in love with her, and she tried 
to*get him released. She at last procured his escape \ he was unable to 
take her with him, but she contrived to make her escape and follow him. 
Although all the words of any of the Western languages she knew were 
London and Gilbert, by these she contrived to find out Gilbert ; they 
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wealth. Charles entered London May 29, 1&>0, an his birthday. The 
most celebrated battles fought bet wee u the Cavaliers and Roundheads 
were, Edgehill, Marston Moor, Croprpdy Bridge, and Nascby ; in the 
latter Charles’s cause was, ruinccj. H 

Q. 6. “What were the chief events in the reign of James II. P* 1 As 
answered by No. a®. 

The trying to introduce papal power ; the rebellion of the Duke bf 
Monmouth; the invasion of William Prince of Orange, and the abdi- 
cation of James ; the imprisonment of the Bishops, and their release. 


. Specimens of Senior Division Translation. 

June 13, 1843c 
As given by No. 3 . 

For neither do I consent to those, who Iftve lately begun to dissemi- 
nate these opinions, that our souls perished with our bodies, and that 
all things arc destroyed by death. The authority of our ancient fore- 
fathers has more weight with me, who appointed such sacred rites for 
the dead ; which they truly w ould not have done, if they had thought 
that nothing appertained to them; or (the authority) of those who inha- 
bited this land, and instructed “ Magna Graccia,” (which now indeed is 
destroyed, but then was in a flourishing condition), by their statutes 
aud precepts; or (the authority) of him who was judged to be the 
wisest man by the oracle of Apollo, who did not say at one time one 
thing, and another at another, as is the case with very many, but always 
held the same opinion, that the minds of men were divine, and that 
when they left the body, a most speedy way of return to heaven lay open 
to every very just and good man. 

What shall I fear, therefore, if I am to be either not miserable or, 
on the other hand, to be .happy after death. For who is so foolish as to 
know certainly, although young, that he shall live till evening? That 
age has, moreover, many more chances of death than ours ; young men 
fall more easily into disease ; they have more heavily sick attacks of 
illness, they are cured with more difficulty. Therefore few attain to 
old age, because unless this did so happen, men would live better and 
more prudently. For there is mind, reason and design in old men, 
which unless they existed in some, no states could possibly exist. 
But I return to the subject of impending death. What fault can tK5t 
be of old, age when we see that it is common also to youth. 

I take gTeat pleasure, when, of ray familiar friends, I know that' you, 
as becomes your wisdom, both lay aside (your) ease and resume it ; that 
you at one time live most pleasantly, and at another time travel both 
by sea and land ; that you dispute much, hear much, and read ifiuch ; 
and when you (already) know* many things, that you nevertheless leAim 
something every day. Thus it behoves a man to spend his old age who 
has filled the highest situations, governed the army, and as long as it 
was fit, gave himself up to the service of the state. For we ought to 
give up the beginning and middle of our life to our country and (take) 
the latter part to ourselves ; as the laws themselves admonish, which 
allow a person above 60 to rest. When shall I be permitted? ’ When 
through life will it be my honour to imitate that example of a most admi- 
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ruble life?, Wlien shall my departure receiye not the name of regret, 
buf o'f ( tranquillity.— FhreV^ft- ‘ r { ’ ‘ 

* *i v Second paper additional. * . 

Many of the Roman writars, whose works are extant, have merited 
great praise, both on account of the variety of subjects and opinions, 
and the elegance of their words. Amongst them Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
whose letters, orations, and other works we read in the schools, excelled. 
All yield to him the palm of eloquence. And, in truth, his orations 
please us, on account of the admirable sharpness of ability with which 
he defends the innocence of accused persona or points out the utility of 
any law. In his epistles to his intimate friends, he writes about public 
and family matters, sometimes laughing and jesting, sometimes in a 
settled mood of gravity and severity. He composed three books of or 
concerning the orator, in whifch he treats of the rhetorical art. In an- 
other book he has drawn a representation of a perfect orAor. In those 
books which he wrote tc de ^>iHciis > ’ > lie commands his son Marcus to 
lead an honourable life. Titus Livius has not written a description of 
one age, or war, or the history of one man, but a universal history of the 
Roman affairs, from the beginning of the nation, even to his own times. 
All his writings, hpwever, are not extant. Caius Julius Csesar related 
in eight books the war with Gaul, in three the civil war; also in the 
Gallic war, he subjected the whole of the states in Gaul to the Roman 
power, in the civil war he conquered Pompev ; by the exploits of each 
of these wars he rendered his own name illustrious. 

As given by No. 1. 

The king, greatly rejoicing in the safety of so many men so necessary 
to himself, immediately sends Artabazus with a letter to Pausanias, in 
which he praises him, and desires that he would spare nothing to the 
performing those which he had promised ; if he did this he would bear 
a repulse of nothing frum him. His will being known, Pausanias being 
made more ready to carry on the affair, fell under the suspicion of the 
Lacedaemonians, and not long after is condemned, being accused of 
treachery. That he might escape death, he betook himself to the 
Temple of Minerva, which is called Chalcicecus. That he might not 
be able to escape hence, the Ephori immediately closed the entrances to 
the temple with stones, and destroyed the roof, that he might perish 
more easily in the open air. They say that the mother of Pausanias 
Itill lived at this time ; and that she, after that she had knowledge of 
the wickedness of her son, amongst the first carried a stone to the en- 
trance of the temple. Thus Pausanias tarnished his great glory in war 
by a disgraceful death. When he had been taken from the temple in a 
swoon, he immediately breathed forth his soul. 

From all these nations, for a long way round, those who inhabit Kent 
are the most civilized ; all of which is a maritime region ; neither do 
they much differ from the Gauls in manner. 

Very many of the interior tribes do not sow corn, but live upon 
milk and flesh, and are clothed with skins. But all the Britons stain 
themselves with woad, which produces a blue colour ; and by this they 
are rendered dreadful in appearance in battle ; they let the hair hang 
clown, every part of their body being shaved, except the head and upper 
lip. They have wives common amongst them, and brothers with brother, 
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praise^ Doth f^r tfi^copioiwpefs for.thp subigc^s and sentient** and. the 
elegancy of* style.' Among these iV^arjp^ >ulhus Cicero ; ,€^oeU, , yvhoso 
letters and orations, and, the fest of his yrorl$s ? we read ix\ spools. Alii 
concede the palm pf eloquence totym. M And truly hie qratiqns , delight 
us by the beautiful sharpness of wit with which he defends the iniHh<i 
cence of accused persons, or demonstrates the usefulness of any law. In. 
his letters he writes to his friends concerning domestic affairs, sometimes 
in a laughing and jocular manner, sometimes composed ip a grave and 
severe style. He composed three boohs concerning oratory, in which he 
treats of thwart of oratory. In another book he lays down the image of 
perfefct orator. In those books which he wrote concerning duties he 
invited his son Marcus to an honest life, ^ltps Livius did not write a 
history Qf one age, or war, or people, but a history of all die affairs of 
the Romans, from the beginning of the nation up to tl^e tune m which, 
he lived. * * 

But not all of his w ritings are extant. 

As given by No. 43. 

For neither do I give my assent to those who have lately begun to 
debate on these things, viz , that the minds perish at the same time with 
the bodies, and that all things are destroyed by death. With me the 
authority of the ancients or of our ancestors avails more, who afforded 
such religious rites to the dead, winch, indeed, they would not have 
done, if they had thought that nothing pertained to them ; or of those 
who were in this country, and instructed Magna Graecia, which now 
indeed is destroyed, then was flourishing, in their institutes and precepts ; 
or of him who was pointed out as wisest by the oracle of Apollo, who 
did not hold at one time this opinion, at another time that, as is the case 
among most persons, but always the same, viz., that the minds of men 
are divine, and that to them', when they have departed from the body, a 
very expeditious return into heaven lies open to every good and judt 
man. 

What therefore should I fear, if I shall be either not miserable, or 
even happy after death ? Although who is so foolish, even if he be a 
young man, by whom it has been discovered, that he would be ahv© at 
evening? But, moreover, th&t age has by much more accidents tP: 
death than ours ; young men fall into diseases more easily ; they have 
heavier diseases, they are worse taken care of. So few come to old age ; 
and unless it had so happened, they would have lived better and more 
prudently. For there is mind, and reason, and counsel in old men, and 
if there were none of them there would be no states at all. But J\re4, 
turn to the subject of impending death. What is that as a charge agairis^ 
old age, when we see that it is common also to youth. I received fcrrntf 
pleasure, when I know from our common friends, that you, as is worthy 
of your wisdom, both lay aside ease, and live most pleasantly, and atone 
time agitate your body by land, at another time by sea ; that you dispute 
much, hear much, read much, and when you know very mufeh, yet seek 
every day to learn something in addition. So it behoves a man to grow 
old who has borne the highest magistracies, has governed armies, and* 1 
as long as behoved him, borne on himself the whole* of the state. For 
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we onghj tHS'fiSr8t 1 tad' , ii5itfdTe' tWe^f fe c<j[toi(^, 

the last to ourselves, as the laws themselyes adrtf tfnlsh/SvpJch |gjVe up, 
one irior* than 6oyeaw of 'age to ea?e. When 'thay I he atf^sure? 1 
Whett 'thwugh' my age will it 'honourable fir me to f imitate, tnpt cx-‘ 
ample.of rtiost beautiful q\iiet? — Farewell. " , 

Many of the ftom&n Writers^ njrhose writings are exWt’nt, deserved gfe^t 
praise for the abundance of the fafcts and opinions, and ior the elegance, 
of therr words. Among them 'Marcus Tullius Cidefro ' excels, 1 whpsd 
epistle* and' orations, land other hooky, we read in schools. To him atf 
yield the palm of eldquencd ; and truly his orations delight by the won- 
derful height of ability With which he defend* the innocence of de- 
fendants, or shows the utility of some law. In his letters to his friends 
he writes on domestic ahd public affairs, sometimes laughing, and in a 
jocular way, and sometimes with graveness and seriousness. He com- 
posed? three books on dti orator, in which he disputes on the as* of rhe- 
toric. * In another *book he has set forth the image of a perfect orator, , 
In those books which he wrote offices, he desired Marcus his son to 
lead an honourable Iffe. Titus Livy has not described the history of 
one age, or war, or man, but has brought down the universal history of 
the Roman affairs from the origin of the nation even to his own times. 
But all his writings are not extant. C. Julius Caesar has narrated the 
Gallic war in eight books, the civil war in three. In the Gallic war he 
reduced the states of the whole of Gaul to the power of the Romans ; t 
in the civil war he conquered Pompey. He has made his name renowned 
by the exploits of either w r ar. 

The Latin, as given by No. 10 . 

Quum procella belli defervuerint Tirtcs pads revivescunt. Pastor in 
collibus greges pascit. 

Agricola Colet agros hostium impavidus invadentum ; oppidaui con- 
suetis negotiis Versantur, et apertis portis securi agunt. 

Quantopfcre gaudebimus quum concordia gentium pacem restitueret. 

Specimen of, the .translations of the Second Class. As given by No.j». 

The king, greatly rejoicing in the safety of many so closely allied to 
himself, immediately sends Artahazus with a letter to Pahsanl&s, in 
which lie prdtfes him, and desires that he should not fcpare unythifig 
to the thoroughly performing of* those things wdnch he promised ‘^f he 
should ' have done that, he should experience a repulse of nothing from 
him. His will being known, Pausanias bring’ made more earnest to the 
carrying ort the thing, fell into suspicion of the J LAfcedeihonians, not 
much after being acctteed of treachery he is condemned. 1 That he might 
flee death, he betook himself into the temple of 'Minerva, which is called 
the Brazfcn House. *Frofn hence that he might not bO able tq esdape,‘ 
the Ephorr immediately btefcked up the doors of the tdmpfe with 1 stones, 
and demolished the roof, that he might more easily perish under ' thfe 
day. They-’say that the mother \>f Paustfnias still lived at that time, 
and that she, after she had become acquainted with the wickedness of 
her sony bore a stone among the first to the entrance of the’ temple. So 
Pausanias stained the great glory of war, by a disgraceful death. 1 Hef 
when /he had been borne from the temple half dead, immediately 
breathed forth his life. 

- i • > . 
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The same more freely, • , 

The king, greatly rejoicing in the safety of so many men, nearly 
related to him, immediately sends Artabazus to Pausanias with a letter, 
in which he commends hint (to Pausanias) and desires him to spare no 
effort in the performance of those things which he had promised, saving, 
that if he did this he would deny him no request that he might make. 

Pausanias being induced, by the knowledge of the king's wishes, to 
apply himself more vigorously to carrying on his scheme, fell under the 
suspicion of the Lacedemonians, and shortly after being accused of trea- 
son, he is condemned. 

In order to escape death, he fled into the Temple of Minerva, called 
the Brazen House, and the Ephori prevented his escape therefrom, by 
blocking up the doors of the temple with stones. They also removed 
the roof ?#f the building, that his deatlynight be hastened by exposure to 
the incl^iencies of the weather. 

It is reported that the mother of Pausanias was still alive, and that 
being acquainted with her son’s treasoft, she, amopgst the first, brought 
a stone, to block up the entrance of the temple. In this manner did 
Pausanias tarnish his great military renown, by a disgraceful death. 
Having been carried out of the temple half-dead, he immediately 
breathed his last. 

Out of all these, the most civilized are those who inhabit Kent, all 
which region is contiguous to the sea, nor do they differ much in manner 
from the inhabitants of Gaul. 

Many of the inland inhabitants do not sow their corn, but live on 
milk and flesh, and are clothed with skins. But all the Britons mark 
themselves w f ith the plant woad, because it forms a (red ?) colour, and 
they appear in battle with this more horrible countenance, and their hair 
hanging down, and every part of their body shaved, except their head and 
upper lip. Wives have (live?) ten and twelve common amongst them- 
selves, and brothers with brothers, and parents with children. But if 
any are born out of these, their children are kept, from whom in the first 
instance virgins are selected and also married. 


Senior Division. 

English Language , 

Specimens of Answers to the Paper set by the Principal, as 

GIVEN BY TIIE PUPILS. 

Q. 1. (a.) “ Explain the nature and uses of language?” 

(6.) “ What is a word as distinguished from a vocable?” 

As answered by No. 5. 

(a.) Language may be contemplated as spoken , and written. 

In regard to the former, certain sounds are employed to Represent 
ideas -which we may wish to express to others, and in the latter those 
ideas are represented by visible signs. 

Such being the nature of language, it is natural, as all persons do not 
use the same sounds or signs to represent particular objects, that those 
who do should unite themselves in one collective body t trjbje, or nation, 
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wherein every member would • be to maintain a social intercourse 
with his fellows* 

Language, then* is the medium by which we convey our thoughts to 
others* either by sounds or signs ; and, by its use, we are enabled to 
cominunioate with our fellow-raen, to promulgate Jaws, and impart to 
others the knowledge we ourselves possess. 

(A) A word is the emblem of a thought. A vocable is the sign con- 
templated in its orthographical structure without reference to any thought 
connected with it. 


The same. As answered by No. 

(а) Language may be viewed in two lights, either as spoken or 
written, and in either instance it may be considered as the exponent of 
thought, or the means by which yre make known our thoughts one to 
another. It is useful in determining the history of nations, affinity 
of lnnguage is a sure indication of an affinity of race. A mixed lan- 
guage, like the English for instance, shows that England has been 
peopled by several different nations at different times. ,^ f , t ^ 

(б) A word is the thought in the mind, but a vocable is a combina- 
tion of letters as they appear in writing ; for example — verbum (or Greek 
logos), answers to the former, and vocabulum to the latter. 

The same. As answered by No. 7. 

(a.) Language is the medium by which rational beings make known 
to each other the thoughts they conceive, the deeds which they accom- 
plish, and the things which they are desirous of obtaining, either by 
writing or by oral utterances. Its constituent parts are letters, which 
arc formed into words to represent some notion or thing ; and icords y 
a right combination of which, form intelligible sentences. 

(A) A word is distinguished from a vocable as being the reasonable 
word or real notion, while the vocable is only a mere sign or symbol 
which represents that notion. 

Q. 2. (a.) “ Describe briefly the relations of different languages to each 

other with a view to classification ; 

(b.) “ And assign to the English language its place in the 

group ?” 

As answered by No. 7. 

(ff.) Languages agree either as tribes, as stocks, as branches, as divi- 
sions, or as languages, in the strict sense of the term. 

The two great tribes of languages arc the Aramean and the Indo- 
European. With regard to the Indo-European tribe, it may be divided 
into the nine following stocks, from one of which the present English 
language is a derivative: — 

1st. The Gcntoo, or Sanscrit, spoken in India. 

2nd. The Iranian, or Persian stock. 

3rd. The Armenian. 

4th. The Ossetic, which is spoken by a tribe inhabiting the Caucasian 
chain of mountains. 

5th. The Pelasgic, including nothing more than the classical lan- 
guages. 

6th. The Lithuanic. 

*7th. The Slavonic, the Russian stock. 
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' 8thi Gothic. ** > 

And, 9th. The Celtic. * 

- (6.) The English language is derived from the 8th of these stock*, 
as is here shown 1st. Toe Gothic stock, divides itself into two 
branches, the Scandinavian , which is spoken in Iceland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway ; and the Teutonic; n hioh falls into two divisions, 
High Germanic , comprehending the High Geiman, Mceso-Gothic, 
High Dutch, &c. ; and Low Germanic, containing Low German, and the 
AntfkhSetxon, which J ls the mother tongue of our language, the English. 
The English, therefore, is of the Low Germanic division , of the Ten* 
tonic branchy of the Gothic stock , of the Indo- Eurojwan tribG. 

Q. 3. 0».) “ Give a short analysis of the English language,” 

(6.) 4< How does this differ from a logical or grammatical ana* 

lysis ?” 

As answered by No. 3 . 

0$*)i analysing any language we may proceed in three ways ; — 
1st, by following out the logical meaning of words, examining what 
proportion of them relatts to different arts and sciences, and for other 
purposes ; 2ndly, by finding what proportion of words in the language 
are nouns, verbs, &c., which would he a grammatical analysis; or, 
3rdly, by examining historically the elements of which the language is 
composed, and the peiiod of their introduction. Proceeding in the ]a*t- 
mentioned way, ve shall find the English language to consist of Celtic, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Norman-French, Greek, &c. 

The language spoken in this island before the invasion of Julius 
Caesar was Celtic, traces of which still exist in extieme paits of the 
country whither the abongiiics retreated before their conquerors. Thus 
we find Cornish, Manx, Eise, and the Gael. 

n 

The same. As answered by No. s. 

(a.) The English language is a mixture of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
Danish, Norman- French, &c. ; of this the Ciltic> though a very small 
portion, may be divided into four heads : — 

1st. Such words as have been introduced through another lan- 
guage, as crowd, (fiddle,) tartan, plaid. 

2ndly. Words common to the whole stock, as mother, brother. 

3rdly.‘ Words introduced through the medium of the Latin, as 
Druid, bards, &c. 

4thly. Aboriginal words, which arc principally to be found in 
names of places, as Strath, Clyde. 

The Anglo-Saxon was introduced by the Saxons at the Conquest, 
and is of the Low Germanic division. 

The Latin may he classed in three distinct paits according tb the 
'time of its introduction : — 

l-»t. The Latin of the first or Celtic period, introduced by Julius 

• Caesar, and consists principally of military terms, as street 
{strata), cheater ( castra ), &c. 

2nd. Latin of the second period, introduced at the time of Au- 
gustine, and consisting chiefly of ecclesiastical terms, as 
preach ( prcdicare ), prove ( provare ), bishop, &c. 

3rd. That of the third period, introduced about the time of Ed- 
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ward tlie Confessor, consisting chiefly of civil $m w&H as 
ecclesiastical terms. » J» ; 

The Danish* The* Danes bqiug Pagans and pirates, we should natu- 
rally suppose that the wprds intvpduccd by them would consist princi- 
pally of naval or mythological words. 

The Norman French was principally introduced by William the Con- 
queror, A.i), 1066, but it cannot be denied that a portion of it was intro- 
duced in tlie time of Edward the Confessor. 

Of the other words, some are Persian, as turban ; some are Arabic 
(being such as relate to chemistry, the Arabs being the first who culti- 
vated that science), as alembic ; some Spanish, as Sherry (Xeres). 

(A.) The preceding is an historical analysis, since it considers the 
elements with regard to the time or manner in which they were intro- 
duced ; but it may also be considered another way, logically, e. g. 
suppose I say that the English fanguage consists of 60,000 ^ords, of 
which 50,000 are Anglo-Saxon, 1,000 Celtic, 100 Latin of the first 
period, 200 of the second peridU, 10 of the third period, and the re- 
mainder miscellaneous, this would be considering it historically ; but 
if I were to say that 30,000 relates to agriculture, 10,000 to ecclesias- 
tical terms, 5,000 to architecture, &c., I should divide it logically, con- 
sidering the uses to which they are applied. 

Q. 4. (a.) “ Give any information which you may possess respecting the 

art of writing.” 

( b .) “Whence is the English alphabet derived?” 

(c.) “ And in what respects is it deficient or redundant?” 

As answered by No. 5. 

(a.) The invention of letters is ascribed to (Mnemon ?) an Egyptian. 
From Egypt they were introduced to Greece by Cadmus. From the 
Phoenician alphabet sprung the Giecian, and fi om that, partly through 
tlie medium of the Latin, all the European alphabets are derived. 

(A.) The English alphabet is derived from thq Latin, and is both defi- 
cient and redundant. 

(<*.) As regards its deficiency it has only 18 consonantal signs to ex- 
piess 24 consonantal sounds, consequently there are six sounds for which 
we have no equivalent signs. There are two sounds of th % one of z, one 
of ph, ch, and sh. There are also 12 vocal sounds, and only five corre- 
sponding signs, we need, therefore, 13 more signs to complete our al- 
phabet. Ilut, on the other hand, we have three letters which are 
superfluous, the sounds they repiescut being contained in other conso- 
nants. These are x—ks, c=&, or s , and 

The methods of writing have varied with the advanc&of science. Tlie 
eailiest modes seem to have been a species of engraving ; thus, in Job, 
we read of “ writing upon a tablet of lead with an iron pep.” The 
Egyptians used their “ papyrus,’’ other nations wrote on the bark of 
trees (hence btblos , liber, as names for book), and> subsequently, on 
parchment (or paper of Pergamos), vellum, or v ual-lum. The Romans 
wrote on tablets of wax, using a style pointed out at one end to write 
with, and flattened at the other to erase any mistakes. In more modern 
times paper has superseded the use of parchment, and is now employed 
by all civilized natious. All European nations write from the left hand 
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towards the right. The Orientals reverie the operation* and the Chi- 
nese write in perpendicular columns. Some of the ancients also wrote 
from right to left, and then returned from left to tight, so turning at every 
line. This was styled “ Boustrophedon,” in allusion to the ploughing of 
oxen. 

Part of the same. As answered by No. a. 

(a.) It could not have been long before men discovered that they 
required some other means of conveying information to one another 
besides that by word of mouth. We know that a great deal of early 
history is traditional, that is, handed down orally from father to son ; 
this state of things might continue so long as mankind continued in 
their simple and primitive state ; but when they began to multiply, and 
remove to distant regions, it was ^ecessary that some other means 
should be adopted to preserve these traditions. The readiest and most 
natural way would be by using signs well known to express what was 
meant ; thus if courage, timidity, greatness, &c., were to be expressed, 
the figures of some animals distinguished for these qualities were rudely 
drawn. This kind of writing is styled hieroglyphic writing, and was 
used by the Egyptians in recording all their great events, and the actions 
of their celebrated men. Abundance of this writing has been found in 
the Egyptian sepulchres, but it is so difficult to be understood that no 
one has been able satisfactorily to decipher it. As men became more 
civilized, and had more frequent communication with each other, either 
as merchants or conquerors, they felt the inconvenience of this method, 
and, to use a u old proverb, as necessity is the mother of 'invention, 
men began to fix upon some arbitrary signs simpler than hieroglyphics, 
which, when combined, became an index, to the thoughts of the mind. 
The progress of this must necessarily have been slow and rude. Letters 
are supposed to have had a Hebrew origin, from whom Jhe Phoenicians, 
and thence the Greeks, through Cadmus, obtained them about 1550 b.c. 

(6.) The English- alphabet (the word alphabet being a compound of 
the two first letters of the Greek — alpha, beta, amHhese again derived 
from the Hebrew* — alcph, beth), is derived from the Saxon and consists 
of 26 letters. 

(c.) It is very imperfect, being both redundant and deficient; re- 
dundant, in that c and q represent the same sound as /r, and x the same 
sound as ks ; and deficient because we have no letters to represent the 
Latin sounds sh y th , and ch y &c. 

Qi 6. (a.) c< Define grammar, distinguishing the art fVom the science.** 
As answered by No. 10 . 

(a.) As a science it accounts for the reason of what it teaches ; as an 
art it treats of the application of rules before determined, according to 
the general principles of language, whicli rules aie more or less sub- 
ject to the laws common to all languages, yet many of them arise out 
of established usages which have grown into rules. Grammar is usually 
divided into four parts — orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody. 
To these orthoepy should be added. 

Q. 1. (a.) “ Mention the several parts of speech, taking them as ten, 

nine, eight, and three;** 
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' (6.) “ With the definition of each,” 

(e.) “ Which are capable of inflection in the English language?” 
(d.) u Illuatrate by examples.” 

As answered by No. 7. 

(a.) Article, noun, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, interjection, and participle. If we consider the participle 
as forming a part of the verb, we shall then have but nine ; and if of the 
remaining nine we take the article to be an adjective, we shall have only 
eight parts of speech ; and if we further consider that of these eight the 
pronoun and adjective are a species of noun, the adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, interjection as particles , we shall finally have only three 
parts of speech ; the noun, the verb, and the particles. 

(6.) We define an article to le a word added to a noun to show the 
extent of its meaning ; a noun , the name of anything concemftig whicli 
we can converse ; an adjective , ft word used to qualify a noun, as good ; 
a pronoun , a word used instead of a noun ; a verb , a word which ex- 
presses action, existence, or passiveness; an adverb, a word used to 
qualify an adjective, a verb, or other adverb ; a preposition , a word used 
to show the relation one noun bears to another when placed in the same 
sentence ; a conjunction , a word used to couple two or more words or 
phrases, as and ; and an interjection , a word used to express surprise, or 
a sudden emotion in the mind of the person speaking, as Oh / 

The following [are instances of the parts of speech in order : a, man , 
good , he, fight, well , on, and , Oh ! 

Part of the same as answered by No. a. 

(a.) Taking the parts of speech as ten, we have article, noun, adjec- 
tive, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, interjection, and 
participle ; taking them as nine we leave out the participle ; as eight we 
omit the article ; and taking the parts of speech as three, we have noun, 
verb, and particle. Article is a small word (from articulus , a little mem- 
ber) put before a noun to show the extent of its meaning, as “ the 
house.” 

(b.) A noun is the name of anything which wc can see, feel, hear, or 
imagine to have existence, as hat, wound, voice, virtue — (from nomen , 
a name). An adjective is a word qualifying a noun, as “ a dirty face” 
— (from adjectum). A pronoun is put for a noun to prevent the too 
frequent recurrence of the noun, as, “ O sing unto the Lord a new 
song ; with his own right hand, and with his holy arm hath he gotten 
himself the victory” — (from pro nomen). A verb signifies to do, to be, 
or to suffer, as “ I strike the table,” “ I sit,” “ the master is obeyed ” 
— (from verhum , a word, and it is so called because it is the principal 
word in a sentence). Adveib is a word joined to a verb or to an 
adjective, to strengthen the signification, as a “ very good man,” “ rejoice 
greatly” — (from ad verhum ). Preposition is a word placed before the 
noun which it governs, as “ lie run against him ” — (from pre-positus). 
A conjunction is a word joining two words or tw r o sentences together, 
as “ smite and slay,” “ he came unto his own, and his own received 
him not”~(from con-jungo). An interjection is a word thrown into a 
seutcnce expressing some feeling of the mind, but ^hich does not alter 
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the grammatical construction of the sentence, as “ Then said T, Ah ! 
Lord God !” A participle is a word generated from the verb having 
an active or passive signification, as “ striking the ground,” “ [they] 
perished together.” 

(c.) Only the verb, noun, and pronoun are capable -of inflexion, as 
u I struck the hoy,” “ he, his, him,” M mountain, mountain’s top.” 

Q. 8. (a.) “ Distinguish nouns substantive as cofhtnon and proper. 


(6.) 

as concrete and abstract. 

(c.) 

as simple and compound. 

(</•) 

as radical and derived.” 


As answeied by No. 3 . 

(a) A proper noun is the name of an individual, a common noun is 
the name of a class which contains iliany individuals, each of which 
may he designated by the same name. 

(6.) Concrete nouns also stand fon substantives possessing certain 
qualities, or in other words, real object, and abstract nouns for the ideas 
of particular qualities which we get from contemplating concrete sub- 
stances, and mentally abstracting those qualities in which they agree. 

(e.) The following examples will illustrate simple and compound 
nouns, knife, breeze, pen-knife, sea-breeze. 

(r/.) A radical word is one whicli is not derived from any simpler 
word, and, as such, is opposed to a derived word. 

Q. 9. (a.) “ What do you mean by gender ?” 

(/>.) ,, by number?” 

(c.) , , by case?” 

(ri) “ How are they severally indicated in the English language? 
Mention any rules with which you are acquainted, and illustrate by 
examples.” 

As answered by No. 5. 

(a.) Gender, the distinction of sex is sometimes denoted by the ter- 
mination of the word, and sometimes by an entire Change of the word. 
The latter is the most usual, but it is also varied in some cases by the 
.addition of a prefix, as cock- spar row, 

(6.) Number, showing the difference between one or more objects, is 
varied in several ways, the variations being regulated by the form of 
the word in the singular. The general rule is, that the plural is 
formed by an addition of s to the singular, but to this there are several 
exceptions. 

Nouns in *, sh , c/i, x , o, form their plurals by the addition of es. 
Nouns ending in f reject the /, and take ves. To this rule there are 
some exceptions. 

Some are formed by a change of -vowel, as man , men. Those in y 
form regularly by the addition of $, unless the final y be preceded by a 
consonant ; in this case y becomes ies. Tiiis may appear strange, but 
we must remember that the y is in reality ie , as the older authors con- 
stantly write it. If we consider it in this light we shall find they form 
quite regularly by the addition of s , thus fairy, old form, fame ; plural, 
fairies. The old plural was en , as ox, o.m/, cow, cowan , or kinc. 

(c.) Case is the inflection of a noun or pronoun, the different forms 
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iuto ‘which it fall*. * It is usually said, and it may perhaps be the surest 
method of teaching the elements of grammar, thufe there are three cases 
—the nominative, objective, and possessive, but if we consider these 
according to the meaning of the word case, an inflection from cado, we 
shall find that in reality there is hut one, viz., the possessive. The 
nominative is in all cases the unaltered word, and it is only in a few 
of the pronouns him , her , &c., that we find a true case of the object. 
The possessive and objective cases arc usually said to be governed by 
some preposition, as for , o/, by, &c. ; but if we pursue this argument 
we mav have as many cases as we have words to govern them. . On the 
whole it would be more correct not to insist on the word case, but to 
regard the nominative as the subject, and the objective as the object of 
the verb, recognising the possessive as the case of possession. 

Q. 11. ( e .) “Give a table of tenses, and illustrate by comparison with 
the Latin verb.’’ As answered by No. 7 . 

( e .) Of tenses there are three: — 1st, the past; 2nd, the present; and 
3rd, the future ; and each of these times may b£ regarded either as pe~ 
feci or imperfect, thus — 

l’reient. , Past. Palme. 

„„L„ __l ' . I. _ _ 

hnjHtrferi. Peifrrt. Impct'/tcf. Vcrjrct * hnperfiet. JVr/irf. 

I am lmjnj'. I haw lo\cd. I was loving. I hail loved. I will lo\e. I will ha\e loved. 

Anmbo. Anrni. Amahum. Amaver.wn. AmaWo. Ama\en>. 

Besides these there is another tense called the aorist or indefinite tense, 
which speaks of an action indefinitely, as l loved ; this is also called the 
historic tense, and in Latin it is of the same form as the perfect pre- 
sent, being ajnavi , &c. 

Q. 13. ( a .) “ IIow is the presence of a Greek root indicated in English 
words?” 

(c.) “ Give in an orderly manner, with explanations and illustra- 
tive examples, *the Greek and Latin roots answering to the English 
words put, place, set and range, with their combinations and oppo- 
sites.” 

(</.) “ Give the roots of the Latin words ccdo , ccedo , cado , as 
they appear in English words, with examples.” 

As answered by No. 7. • 

(a.) By certain letters which arc found ill those words that are derived 
from the Greek ; these letters are principally the Greek 0 , which is found 
in the words/* theatre,” “ hypothesis,” “ synthesis,” &c. ; the Gieejc \, 
which is found in .the words u archdeacon,” “ tctrarch,” &c. The Greek 
v, which appears in the form of y in English, as in ‘‘synthesis,” “mys- 
tical,” '* myth,” “ mythical,” &c., and the Greek p, which corresponds in 
English to the letters rh, as in “rheumatism,” &c. Sometimes the pre- 
sence of a few Greek words is indicated by the terminations. The prin- 
cipal Greek terminations are cism, ic , is, and others. 

(0.) English* /at in. Greek . Derivatives. 

put, pouo, tithoimi, composition, and synthesis. 

. place, loco. 

I6 b stntuo, tatto, constitution, and syntax, 

unge, ortlino. 


2 c 
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Latin Word. 

Root of Present and 
its Derivatives. 

Root of Supine, and 
its Derivations. 

Cedo • • 

Root of Pres. Ced. 

Derivatives; accede, concede, 
precede, proceed, recede ; 
also precedent, and ante- 
cedent. 

Cess. 

Derivatives ; accession, conces- 
sion, precession, procession, 
&c. % 

Cado • • 

Cad and Cid. 

Hence, cadence, coincidence, 
accideut, incident, &c. 

Cas. 

Case, occasion. 

Caddo . • 

Clde. 

Suicide, fratricide, matricide, 
patricide, infanticide, &c. 

Csbs. and cis. 

Incision. 


Q. 14. ( a .) “ What do you mean by a'skntencc and a clause?” 

( b .) f< What is a proposition, and how is it logically divided ?” 
(c.) “ What arc concord and regimen, and how do each affect 
the form of words in English ?” 

As answered by No. 7 . 

(a.) A sentence is a combination of words which contain * full and 
complete sense. A clause forms only a part of a sentence, and is known 
by being contained within any two stops, which come directly one after 
the other. 

(A.) A proposition is a sentence in which anything is asserted or de- 
nied, as “ He is a man,” or “ lie is not a man.” It is divided logically 
into three parts ; 1st, the subject , or that of which anything is spoken; 
2nd, the predicate , or what is said of the subject ; and 3rd, tile copula , 
w r hich connects the predicate and the subject. This copula is generally 
some part of the verb'fo be. 

(c.) Concord is the agreement existing between certain parts of 
speech which cbme together in a sentence. The regimen shows how 
one part of speech is governed by another in the same sentence, &c. 
The changes regimen and concord effect in our language are not so nu- 
merous as in Latin. 

Q. 15. (a.) “Write down from memory the fourth article, attending to 
# the punctuation.” As answered by No. S. 

(a.) Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again his body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature, wherewith he ascended into heaven, and thne sitteth at the 
right hand of God, until he shall return to judge fill men, at the last 

day. 

Christ — noun proper, m. gen., sin. num., nom. case to the v. rise, 
truly— adverb, qualifying verb rise. 

did rise— ireut. verb, indie, mood, past tense, third per. sing., agreeing 
■with Christ. 

again — adverb, qual. rise. 

from — preposition, governing obj. case. 

death — noun common, neut. gen., sin. number obj. case, gov. by prep, 
from. 
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and— cop. conjunction, coupling rise with took, 
took — verb act., indie, mood, past tense, third pers. sing., coupled bv 
and with rise. 

again — adv. * 

his — pose, pron., 3rd person sing. 

body — noun com., n. gen., sing, num., obj, case, gov. by took, 
with— prep. 

flesh — n. com., n. gender, sing, number, obj. case, gov. by with, 
bones — n. com., n. gender, plural num., obj. case, coup, by and under- 
stood to flesh, 
and — cgnj. cop. 
all — indef. pron. 

things — n. com., n. gend., p. num., obj. case, coupled by and to 
flesh. 9 

Appertaining— pr. participle, n. gend., p. num., obj. cas?, agreeing 
with things. | 

Q. 1(5. (a.) “ What relation does gtemmar bear to logic, rhetoric, and 
poetry?” 

(J>\ “ By what marks is poetry distinguished from prose as re- 
gards the form V' 

(r.) “ Illustrate by a reference to the poetry of the Hebrews, of 
the Greeks and Romans, of the Anglo-Saxon, and of the modern 
English.” 

(d.) “ Define the words, verse, metre, scansion, accent, rythm, 
rhyme, and stanza. 

As answered by No. 3. 

(n.) One distinguishing mark of poetry is its division into verses, 
and cottier its regular accent and rythm. * This was not the case, how- 
ever, wiln the poetry of the Hebrews, the distinguishing mark of which 
was parallelism. The Greeks and Romans attended only to the measure, 
and in this respect differed from the Anglo-Saxons and modern English, 
who make accent the chief object of attention in their poetry. 

(d.) Verse, derived from rerto , is applied to single lines of poetry, and 
signifies the turning back from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next. 

Metre signifies the measure of poetry, of which there are several kinds. 
Scansion is the dividing poetry correctly into the separate feet of which 
the metre is composed. 

Accent is the elevation of the voice on one particular syllable. 

Rythm pvQpvc is applied to the uniform flow of poetry, whether with 
regard to quantity or accent. If taken literallv, it is nearly equivalent 
to w metre.” 

Rhyme; from ptw, is now applied exclusively to distinguish blank 
verse from poetry in which the last words in alternate lines of the stanza 
correspond in sound. 

A stanza consists of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and sometimes 10 lines of poetry, 
often of different lengths, and rhymiug in </, sometimes in pairs, or by 
alternate twos or threes. 


2 r 2 
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SPECIMENS of ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION PAPER in 
MUSIC, as set to all the Students, by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, 
Vice-Principal. 

Note. — The Senior Pupils were requested to commence with Question 
18, and to take as many of the earlier questions as time would allow, 
after the latter portion of the paper had been answered. 

Q. 1. “ What characters are used in modern music to represent the 
pitch of musical sounds?” As answered by No. 7 . 

The staff, the cleff, and key-signature. 

The same. As answerrd by No. 31 . 

Clefs, sharps, flats, naturals, situation of notes on the sta\e. 

Q. 2. “ What their duration?” As answered by No. 7 . 

Notes of different shapes, certain symbols, certain words, and the 
time signature. * 

Q. 3. “ W r rite down the following characters, and explain their names 
• and uses; — stave, clefs, bars, double bars, repeats, sharps, flats, 
naturals, double sharps, double flats, breve, semibreve, minim, &c., 
ledger lines, rests.’’ As answered by No. 19 . 


Stave, or five parallel lines, on which the notes are placed, 
to show their relative positions and pitch ; the notes are 
placed on the lines and in the spaces. 


Clefs are characters placed at the beginning of every stave, * f 

to show by what voice the composition is to be sung; there 
are three clefs used in music, the Sol or treble clef, written....^ ) 
it stands on the second line of the stave, and shows that the j 
composition before which it is placed, must be sung by 
treble voices. The tenor and alto, or Do clef, vvritten.. 
shows that the line which passes through the body of 
the clef, is Do; the tenor clef lands on the fourth, 
and the alto on the tlnrd line. The Fa or bass clef, 

written shows that the fourth line on which it stands is Fa. 




Tenor. 


Alto. 


Bars are lines drawn vertically across the 
stave, their use is to divide the music into cer- 
tain portions called bars, which must contain a 
certain number of crotchets each, they are vvritten 

Double bars are used when there is a change 
of time, or. any alteration in the style, and also 
at the end of the composition, written , 



the first shows how 
far back we are to 
go and the second 
from how far. 
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Sharps are signs in music, and are used to denote 
the raising of a note a semitone, they are written 

Flats are signs used to duress a — 1^— ^ 
note a semitone, they are written ZZUZZ 

Naturals are used after the notes 1 have — — ; 

been raised by a sharp, or lowered by a flat, 1 — ‘ 

to bring them to their natural sounds, written — 


Double sharps raise the note a tone, written 


Double flats lower the notes a tone, written t 

$ -i$- 

Bieve is a note that equals four crotchets, a minim half a breve, and 
so on with the others : — 


Semibie\e. Minim. Crotchet. Quxier. Semiqua\er. 


Deniisemiqiiai ei . Double demi semiquaver. 


Ledger lines are lines put either Z|j| ~ZZ . . , 1. Z 

above or below the stave, according ~~ll | ~ JZ 

as the notes go higher or lower: ~Q 

* Ledger lines. 

Rests are signs used to denote a rest from singing, there are as many 
rests as there are notes : — 


■ r — 


Breve Semibreve 
rest. ' test. 


Minim Crotchet 

lest. lest. 


Qu.uer Semiquaior 

lest. re»t. 


Demisemiquaier Doublcdemisemiquaver 

lest. rest.W 


The same. As answered by No. a«. 

is a stave, which consists of five parallel lines, and on 
which the notes are placed, to enable us to know what 
sound to make. 
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i7 l r “p - --j— j f - -JA are clefs, which are placed 

+H- fKf -fff)-' at the beginning of a stave, 

s j lovv w ^ a t voices are 
proper to sing the notes Before which the clefs are placed. No. 1 
is the Fa or bass clef ; 2 is the tenor or Do clef ; 3 is the counter-tenor 
clef ; and 4 is the Sol or treble clef. 

^ " i are bars. These are used to divide music into 

— - — equal portions for the purpose of keeping 

— . — U= time. 

— ' — — — H — are double bars, which are placed after a 

E = E strain, or at the end of a piece of music. 

E ~ lr No 1 is used aft^r a strain, and 2 at the end. 

— j* — - i s a repeat, which, when placed after a piece of 

— Ht — or in music, means thut it is to be repeated from 

~tl* Z II 111 the sign — or from the beginning. 

A sharp ( J) placed before a note raises that note a semitone higher. 

A flat ( b ), if placed before a note, lowers it a semitone. 

A natural ( ) is used to bring a note back to its former pitch, after 
it has been raised by a sharp or lowered by a flat. 

Flats and sharps are used in the transposition of musjc from one 
scale to another, and instead of being placed immediately before the 
notes which they affect,' they are placed at the commencement of each 
staff, on the respective lines or spaces which the sharp or flat notes oc- 
cupy, and are called the signature of the scale. 

Double sharps (x) or double flats ( b[?) are used on the same 
principle as sharps and flats, with this difference, that a double sharp 
raises a note a tone, and a double flat lowers it a tone. 

No. 1 is a breve ; 2, a sem/ibrf e ; 3, a minim ; 4, a crotchet ; 5, a 
quaver; 6, a Semiquaver; 7, a P s misemiquaver ; qnd Nos. 8,9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, and 14, are their resp^ive rests. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 | L ? 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


± 

A breve .= 2 semibreves— 4 minims = 8 crotchets = 16 quavers = 32 
semiquavers = 64 demisemiquavers. 

Rests are used to mark silence ; a breve rest signifies that We are to 
keep silence the same length of time as a breve would occupy iq sing- 
ing ; and so for the others. 

When it is necessary to use notes which are higher or lower than 


-C3- 
-O r 


can be placed on the staff of five lines, it is 
customary to use ledger lines, thus 


- n 

ie- 


The small lines above atid below the stave are called ledger lines. 
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$ 




The same. As answered by No. 20. 

a 


* 





ss 


«p— i 


1 ■ ' 1 aibs: 

Es 

3 




5T «T“ 

EEEEl=l 




A stave is composed of five j^rallel lines, which is used to determine 
the sounds and pitch of the notes. It is that on which the itt>tea rest. 

Clefs are characters at the bf ginning of the stave to determine the 
pitch of the notes. Their origin is from old Gothic letters. 

Bars are used to divide the music into equal parts. 

Double Bars are used at the end of a full seuse[,] or composition. 

Repeats denote that a piece of music is to be repeated from a certain 
place where the repeat is placed. 

A sharp is used to raise a note a semitone. 

A flat to lower it a semitone. 

A natural to restore a flattened or sharpened note to its natural 
position. 

Double sharps raise a note a tone higher. 

Double flats lower a note a tone. 

A breve (brevis) is the longest note we use in modem times ; in an- 
cient times it was the shortest. 

****** 

A semibreve (semi brevis) * * * is half the length of the breve and 
consists of two minims. 

Minim (minimus) is half of a semibreve, and consists of two 
crotchets. 

Crotchet[s] is half of a minim, and consists of two quavers. 

Quavers and semiquavers &c., in the same way, consist of two of the 
next notes and are half of the former ones. 

Ledger lines are small lines above and below the stave, and are 
used when the stave is not sufficient. 

Rests are to show the singer where he is to rest and answer to the 
different kinds of notes. 

Q. 4. “ What is musical accent?” As answered by No. XX . 

A slight stress placed upon a note, to mark its place and relative 
importance in the bar. 

Q. 5. “ How many kinds of time are there ?” As answered by No. 11. 

Two, Common and triple. These are again divided into triple [sim- 
ple] and compound. 

Q. 6. “ Write the signatures of the principal modes of time.” 

Note. — This question was not well answered by any, the follow- 
ing by No. 11 is given as a specimen of the best. 
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2 3 

4 4 


6 

S’ 


&e. 


Q. 7. “ Of what docs a measure of cathedral common lime consist ? M 

As answered by No. 80. 

Four minims in & bar. * 


0.8. u Write down some of the principal marks and terms regula- 
ting; the degree of loudness in music/' As answered by No. 16. 

Fortissimo, very loud; forte, loud; mezxovoce, the middle voice; 
piano, suit; pianissimo, \ery soft. 

Q. 9. 4i Mention some of the terms regulating the fastness or slow- 
ness of the progression.” As answered by No. 13 . 

Largo, slowly; larghetto, not so slovvl/as largo. 

Adagio, not too slow but with expression. 

Andante, easily moving onwards; aitdantino, rather slower than 
andante. 

Allegro, quickly and cheerfully ; allegretto, not so quick as allegro. 
Presto, very quickly ; piestissimo, us quickly as possible. 

Q. 10. Give a short account of the major diatonic scale.’* As 
an s we ied by No. 18 . 

A major diatonic scale is a succession of eight sounds, the intervals 
between which consist of tones and semitones : in the diatonic scale 
there are five tones and two semitones, the latter occur between the 
third and fotuth sounds, and between the seventh and eighth sounds. 


The same. As answered by No. ZB. 

The major diatonic scale consists of eight notes leading successi\ely 
from the tonic to the octave. 


Q. 11. “ What intervals are derived from it V' As answered by No. 7. 

From the diatonic scale are dcti\ed the intervals of seconds, third*, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, seventh*, and octaves. Of the seconds which 
are derived from it there are two kinds, the major containing a whole 
lone, and the minor containing a armttone. Of the thirds there are 
also two, the major , containing two tone*, and the minor a [tone and 
a] semitone. Of the fourths there are al*o two, the perfect containing 
tiro tones and a semitone, and the Intone containing thue tones. 
There are two kinds of filths deduced from this [scale, the perjtct con- 
taining tiro tones and two semitones, and the impnfet containing 
three tones and a semitone. Of the sixths again there are two kinds, 
the major containing four tones and a semitone, and the minor 
containing three tones and two semitones. Of seventh*, two kinds, 
the major containing Jive tones and one semitone, and the minor * 
four tones and two semitones. Of octaves, there is only one kind, 
containing the interval of jive tones and two semitones. 

The same. As answered by No. 11. 

5 major and 2 minor seconds, 

St tnajor and 4 minor thirds, 

6 perfect fourths and 1 sharp fourth. 
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To Ihese mny be added their inversions. 

6 perfect fifths and 1 flat fifth, 

4 major and 3 minor sixths, 

2 major and 5 minor sevenths. 

The same. As answered by No. 31 . 

Major and minor. Iu the diatonic scale there are five major and 
minor seconds; the third and seventh of every major scale has a 
minor second. Thirds ure divided into major and minor; the major 
third contains two tones, the minor one tone and semitone. There are 
three major thirds in this scale, viz., [those of] the tonic, etibdominaut, 
and the dominant. Fourths are divided into perfect and tritone, the 
pci feet fourth contains two tones and a semitone, the tritone three 
tones. There is hut one trihnjp in the major scale. Filths are divided 
into perfect and imperfect, the perfect fifths contains thretf tones and 
a semitone, the imperfect t\v|> tones and two semitones. There is 
but one imperfect fifth in this scale, and that the seventh has. Sixths 
are divided into major and minor ; the major sixth Contains four tone* 
and a semitone, the minor three tones and two semitones. The 
mediant, suhmedinnt, and sensible have minor sixths. Sevenths are 
divided in major and minor; the major contains five tones and one 
semitone, and the minor four tones and two semitones. The tonic 
and subdomiuant have major sevenths. 


Q. 12. 44 Wiite the major scale in all the ordinary keys and mark by a 
slur tiie places of the seni'tone.’’ As answered by No. 11 . 
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Q. 13. “ By what term is this process of changing any piece of music 
from one key to another expressed ?** As answered hy No. 4 . 

By the term transposition. 

Q. 1 4. w What is the change of key in the same piece of music called ? 
Give examples/* As answered hy No. ie. 

Modulation ; as in Gibbon’s * Te Deum,’ in the key of F, modulates 
into the key of C on the third bar. 

Q. 15. “ Are there any intervals commonly used which are not derived 
from < the diatonic scale?” Not well answered, perhaps the best 
specimen is by No. 2. 

The extreme sharp intervals and the extreme flat intervals. 

Q. 16. “ What other scales have we in modern music beside the major 
diatonic? Give examples.** As answered hy No. 7. 

The minor diatonic, the chromatic, a^d the enharmonic . For ex- 


ample to the two former — 

Minor Diatonic Scale. 



Chromatic Scale. 



The enharmonic scale is distinguished by its having intervals of less 
value than semi fanes. 


The same. As answered by No. 26. 

There ore minor scales and chromatic scales. In minor scales the 
semitones fall between the second and third and the seventh and 
eighth ascending, and between the sixth and filth and third and second 
descending. 

In the chromatic scale the intervals are all semitones. 

The same. As answered by No. 30. 

Chromatic scale. Each of the five tones in the diatonic scale is 
divided into two semitones, which makes in the whole twelve semitones, 
with mi and fa, which are naturally a semitone apart. If the note is 
named after the note above, it is called fiat; if after the note below, 
sharp. 

Q. 17. <c Define music.'* As answered by No. . 

Music may be defined to lie both an art and a science. As far as 
regards the theory of sound, of melody and harmony of progression, 
counterpoint, and the like, it is a science, and no doubt a very dfeep 
as well as interesting one. Taken, however, with regard to its practice 
or performance, it is ail art ; and between the art ami the science of 
music there is a wide difference. To the union of these two, iu an 
eiuiiieut degree, we owe the greatest masters that have ever adorned 
the pages of musical history. 
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The same* At answered by No, 7 . 

Music is that science which treats of the proper arrangements of 
sounds ueccssury for the formation of what is termed melody or har- 
mony, or, in other words, it is the science by which sounds' are 
arranged to obtain a pleasing etfect. . * 

The same. As answered by No. U. 

Music is the art of ordering sounds tleard in succession, and their 
combinations heard simultaneously iu such a manner as to give plea- 
sure to the ear. * 

There can he no doubt but that the art of music had its origin during 
the earliest ages. Before the invention of letters, barbarous nations 
were obliged to entrust the record* of their transactions to tradition : 
and verse and song seem to have been employed by them all as an 
assistance to the memory. Of the music of the most ancjpnt nations, 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Thracians, &c., nothing 
is Known beyond [</u\v], that tney had musical instruments of the wind 
and stringed [kind] us well as the pulsatile. Of the music of the 
(ireeks in the more advanced part of their history, very little is 
known. About the middle of the fourth century, Flaviavus, bishop 
of Antioch, established a regular chorus, two parts singing the Psalms 
of David. Towards the end of the same century, Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, chose four modes in which applied the service of his church, 
Dorian, Phrygian, sEolian, Mysteoydian. To each of these [*. e. the 
authentic mode v, T. H.] which were called the authentic modes, Pope 
Gregory the Great added the* Plagal mode. The same Gregory 
banished from the music of the church the rh)thm of poetry, and 
established the plain chant or cauto fermo, in which the notes are 
all of equal length. The Pope also applied seven letters of the ilouiau 
alphabet to the notes of the scale. 

The invention [<»r ?] of the notation of music was Guido. He also 
invented counterpoint. Harmony owes its invention and cultivation to 
the church. 

Q. lb. “How is music divided with regard to the means of pro- 
ducing it ?” As answered by No. 3. 

Music may, as regards the means of producing it, be divided into 
two parts, vocal and instrumental. 

The same. As answered by No. 7 . 

Into vocal music, nr that which is produced by the voice, and in- 
s'rumciital, or that which is produced by instruments, as the organ, 
&c. 

Q. 19. 44 How in respect of the end for which it is employed ?** As 
answered by No. a. 

Into sacred, and secular or profane. 

Q. 20. “How does Dr. Crotch divide it with respect to sty le As 

answered by No. 3 . 

Dr. Crotch in respect of style makes three divisions — the sublime, 
the beautiful, and ornamental. The first of these divisions compre- 
hends all that is lofty, vast, eievuted and intricate. Music may also 
he sublime from its extreme simplicity. The second or ornamental 
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[beautiful, T. II.] style consists of music in which the melody is soft 
and syyeet, the measure flowing, and the harmony ’simple. The 
ornamental style is distinguished by broken or interrupted harmony, 
unexpected cadences, bold and florid melody, nud the like. Each of 
these styles, however, has a tendency to' run into some other. Thus 
it is often difficult to decide between the sublime and beautiful, and the 
beautiful aud ornamental. 

* . r 

The same. As answered by No. 5 . 

Into three distinct stales — the sublime, the beautiful, and the orna- 
mental. Of these, Dr. Crotch remarks, that as they precede each 
other in order of time so they also do in degree of importance. Perhaps 
the greatest proportion of sublime fttusic will be found in the church 
compositions of the earlier and middle a^es. The remains of ancient 
church music, found in the melodies of Uie Ambrosian and Gregorian 
chant, and other compositions, though ^simple in their character, ex- 
hibit true indications of the sublime walks of the musical science. 
Some of these specimens we find embodied in the compositions o! the 
loth and two following: centuries. As an instance of this, the anthem, 
4 ‘ Bow thine ear,'* bv liird, the music-master of Queen Ehzabeth, may 
be adduced. 

The works of Tyo, Talks, Bird, Gibbons, and Motley, ate true ex- 
emplifications of this style. The other two styles abovementioned, the 
beautiful and ornamental, are in'erior, though more pleasing and 
attractive to a person ignorant of the beauties of the science. 

The same. As answered bv No. IX. 

Into sublime, beautiful, and ornamental. 

Sublime (he says) is founded on principles of vastness and incom- 
prehensibility. 

Beautiful is the result of smoothness, softness, delicacy, &c. 

Ornamental is the result of roughness, playful intricacy, and abrupt 
variations. 

Q. 21. u IIow is music divided in respect of the successive and com- 
bined arrangement of sounds?” As answered by No. 3 . 

As regards the different succession and arrangement of sounds, 
music may be divided into nulody and harmony ; melody being ti 
pleas. ng succession of single, harmony of combined sounds. 


Q. 22. “ What is a musical foot?’* As answered by No. . 

A musical foot is a incaure with one principal accmt ; thus we have 
the Trochaic, lambic, Pyrrhic, Anapestic, Dactylic aud Amphibrachic 
feet, which answer to those used in poetry. 


The same. As answered by No. 7 . 

A portion of melody which contains om* principal accent and is equal 
in value to a nua^uie. if the musical foot were to commence qQ the 
first accent, or down beat of the bar, it would then coincide precisely 

uith the ■zQzzr7~z~< w_ nnr 

is a musical foot. 
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The same. ‘ As answered by No. e. 

A musical passage containing one principal accent, is styled a foot. 
This may, or may not, correspond to a bar. If the piece begin on an 
unaccented part it will not correspond with the bar ; but it does, it 
will. (See an instance of the former in the present version of the 
“ Kvening Hymn,’* and of the latter in “ God save the Queen.’ ) 

Q. 23. “A phrase. '* As answered by No. 3 . 

A phrase is a portion of melody containing no [tf, T. II.] distinct 
idea, and consists of two feet. It is*** of the utmost importance that 
a correct knowledge of phrases be attained by musical performers, since 
on what is galled the phrasing qf melody depends the correct per- 
formance of any piece of music, which, without attention to these 
necessary divisions, would bec*Vnc a irfere succession of sounds. We 
may aptly illustrate this by riding a passage of po<nry, and again 
merely pronouncing the wordsJof which it is composed without refer- 
ence to their connexion. 

Q. 24. u A section.” As answered by No. a. 

A section of two phrases. A foot is sometimes termed a metre, a 
phrase a diameter, and a section a tetrameter. 

Q. 23. “ Give the harmonic nume$of tlve notes of the diatonic scale.” 

As answered by No. 3 . 

The Hides of the scale, according to their position, are named har- 
monically thus, tonic, supertonic, mediant, subdominant, dominant, 
Mihmediaiit, sensible, and octave. 

Q. 20. Gi\e the common chord of each of these, and show its cha- 
racter.” As answered by No. 3 . 

The common chord of the fir-t of these (the tonic) [roast it u/rt a 
perfect and consists of two dissimilar thirds and a perfect 

fifth. 

'The common chord of the supci tonic will he in the minor mode, 
because, though it contains the same intervals as the triad formed by 
the tonic third and fifth of the scale, yet they are arranged in a ditfoient 
order. The minor third conus first, and thus gives the characteristic 
to the harmony. 

Of the mediant, the chord is also minor, for the same reason. 

The chord of the suhdomiuant is major. 

doinimint is always major, 
suhmediant is minor. 

sensible forms diminished harmony, the notes which 
form its triad containing two lesser thirds. 

The chord of the oetase is the choui of the tonic. 

The same. As answered by No. 11. 

The common chord of each note in the scale. Suppose in the 
scale Do. 






r» co m 


Each of these chords constitute^] what is Milled the harmonic triad ; 
some of which are major, and the other minor. The latter are distin- 
guished from the former by the nature of the first third, which is termed 
the minor third. A triad is the combination of three sounds, the first 
with its third (major and minor) and fifth. 

The same. As answered by No. 12. 

The first, fourth, fifth, and eighth, of the chords of the tonic, subdo- 
minant, dominaht, and octave, are majcfc chords, because they have the 
major or greater third. The second, third# and sixth, or the chords of 
the supertonic, mediant, and submediant, are minor, because, they have 
the lesser third. The chord of the seventh, or sensible, is diminished 
[imperfect] harmony, because it consists of two minor thirds. 


Q. 27. “ Set down the following 
chords, taking any note whatever 
lor the key-note — tonic, subdo- 
minant, dominant, relative in i nor 
tonic.” As answered by No. 11. 

Suppose La to be the key-note. 


Q. 28. “Transpose this exercise 
into the key a lesser third higher.” 
As answered by No. 11. 

When transposed into a key a 
lesser third higher, it is thus: 

Transposed. 










s 

gal 




N.B. Each of the chords was given correctly, but the ordei' wds 
changed. — T. H. * * i 

Q. 29 . “ Take any of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Chants ’ and explain the 
harjpony.” As answered by No. 7 . 

In this chant, No. 54, the first and second chords are those of the 
tonic; the third, that of the subdominant ; and the fourth, that' of the 
tonic. This comprehends the first section of the chant, and the cadertCC 
it ends Oft is called the plagal cadence. 

The first, second, third, fourth, and fifth chords of the l&t section 
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ate all the same chord, viz,* the chord of Do, or the tonic. The sixth 
chord is that of the dominant of the key, or Sol, and the root of the 
harmony is found in the tenor. The cadence, on which the last section 
terminates, is the imperfect cadence. * * * 

_ Chant 54. 



The first part of this chant, which is in the key of Sol, is made up 
of the chords of tonic and dominant. The two first chords after the 
double bar are the chords ot the tonic and dominant; next which 
follows the chord of the relative minor. The dominant harmony fol- 
lows in the next two chords, and the last chord is that of the tonic — 
thus constituting the authentic, or perfect cadence. 

Q. 30. “ How does the notation of the ancient ecclesiastical music 
differ from the modern ? Show the peculiar advantages of the 
latter.” As answered by No s. 

The notation of the ancients was much more limited than our pre- 
sent system. In the time of Ambrose, a.d. 384, musical characters 
consisted of four lines, with notes placed alternately, as now on lines 
and spaces. At the head of the staff were placed some of the Greek 
letters to denote the relative pitch of the sounds ; these, after under- 
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'going many of shape, form the origin of 

&$($. [wtingsBg from the old flotation tke tie f need] 1 


our modern 

„ „ „ not represent 

sound but^only th$ k^-note* * s The notes generally 
or ipaxNilf)^ tjfe tmeve, and semibreve; the 
fengths ofj^hich Were reckoned PioiWi^ relation [to the syllables T than 
By any l!m standard of lime. * Much^was thus left to the taste or dis- 
cretion 9&t}*e k perfbrmfer. To thia^yat^n» the modern is [for general 
pirpos^M^t superior, as we have a distinct symbol to represent almost 
every emtf! the composer may wish produced. Arbitrary sigu4« mark- 
ing certain fixed sounds, are known and used by all musicians. Regular 
rules are established, determining the composition of melody and har- 
^mony, and by these means, combined with most minute and accuiate 
^Sbrs regarding tm4 1t mu$ic, more especially concerted, is now written 
apt p^forrned, which, under the old system could never have been 
executed. > 



M — Lesser litany. 

$ 

t 

The two chants used 
for the responses 
after the creed. 


£ 


LonT'kaye mer 

* 

— 1 - ,^... — ,'ii ..... 
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Lor£ t&re th« Queen. 


And blew thme in - he - litanco. / 


In the responses, where the sentence is terminated by a monosyllable, 
the chanter falls a minor third on the word preceding the monosyllabic, 
and then ri?es a wljole tone for the last word. 

, In the case of a dissyllabic termination, the only cadence is that of a 
;* minor thmbon the last word. 

* It win be seen, that in this notation, the clef has no definite place in 
the stave, nor does it represent any arbitary sound, but is used to signify 
#4he key*nx>te of the scale in which the music is written. By this use 
of the clef, we are enabled*to bring the notes of any voice within the 
jjritbmpass of four lines. But the greatest advantage is, the time of each 
not being absolutely, but only relatively determined, the performer 
enabled to adapt the music moie teadily to the words than he would 
otherwise be, and so to give effect to the subject of the music, as well as 
the mere intonation. 


Q. 31. “ Give, as well as you are able from memory, the old notation 
of the chant used in the cathedral service to the lesser litany and 
versicles after the ere^d. Has it any advantages over the modem 
notation.” As answered by No. &2. 
t The advantage* the ancient style has o\er the modern, is that it allows 
a more unrestrained attention to the syllabic time of the words. 

Note. — Some slight corrections in the above answers in imisic' ha^j|j 
been mode, these have all been priuted in italics t§|f 
within biackets; some blight omissions have also beety 
made, these are noticed by * **. The aftdwers to the 
other papers have been printed an writHfrt bf the students. 
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Copies or Esrtracib ^QSrrespgnienee from this 1st &%• of' 
August, 1839, to the present timd, between the Committee 'tjf 
Council on Education andtthe Committee of the British and 
. Foreign School Society, relative to the Grant of 5,0001. to the 
Nmmal School tn the Borough Hoad; and the Question of 
Schi&l Inspection. ^ 


4r 

EXTRACT from Qfe Minctes of the British and Foreign 
Schoof Society of 9 August, 1839. 

T h r Committee of tho British and Foreign School Society 
having seen nyth much satisfaction the Report Of the Com- 
mittee of Council appointed to superintend the anpiieation oC 
tmy sums voted by Parliament for the purpose or promoting 
public education, of 3rd J utte, 1839, in which It appears that 
the Lords of tho Council recommend that the snm oT 10,900/. 
granted by Parliament in 1335, towards tho erection*bf normal < 
or model schools, be given in equal proportions to the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society, be leave 
respectfully to inquire what steps it is the wish of their Lord-^ 
ships that the Committee should take, in order tn obtain tbfr 1 
above grant. * 

They beg further respectfully to state, that thejA»re n<$r 
taking measures to effect, as soon as possible, the establishment 
of a now normal school on an enlarged basis, where they yijl 
be anxious to. adopt any improvements that may hgKhMtir au^j 
sir able m the modes of instruction, and where a mncfi'grcatqr 
number of persons may be trained for the important office of 
teacher than are at present under their instruction.*. »*. 

They trust that ih the accomplishment of these amended,, 
views, they may meet with liberal aid from the Gov^ntmet^ 
and they are anxious to ascertain to what extent such aid may 
be expected. 


By order of tho Committee, 

William Allen*, Chairman. 



Committee 6t Council ou Education, Council Offlee: 

Whitehall, 17 Augutt, 1839. 

A'f%duected by the Lords of the Committee of Council q>H 
-~ i! — ’* 4 ’ ‘ v * receipt of an extract froravtho 

School Society of 9thjMtgn«^ 
uire what steps it is jpaigriak 

* - IrUL 


lucatipg to aekpou ledge t’ 
mutt 

1839 . i 


jpow ieag< 
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of their Lordships that the Committee should take, in order to 
obtain the grant of 5,000/. for the erection of a normal or model 
school connected with that society. 

I am to inform you that my Lords learn with great satisfac- 
tion that the Committee are now taking measures to effect, as 
soon as possible, the establishment of a normal school on an 
enlarged basis, where they will be anxious to adopt any im- 
provements that may appear desirable in the modes of instruc- 
tion, and where a much greater number of persons may be 
trained for the important office of teacher than are at present 
under their instruction. 

•My Lords are anxious to make the grant of 5,000/. to the 
British and Foreign School Society for these purposes, and I am 
instructed to furnish you with the Innexcd resolutions of the 
Committee of Council, and to inform you, in reply to your 
inquiries, that in order to obtain their Lordships’ sanction to 
this grant, it will be necessary that the Committee should fur- 
nish an estimate of the whole of the proposed expenditure for 
the erection of the model or training school, together with an 
account of the amount subscribed from private sources, and of 
the number of young persons or children intended to be edu- 
cated in the institution. The general plan of the school, to- 
gether with the rules and regulations to be adopted, must bo 
laid before their Lordships, who will further require that an 
account of the sums expended shall from time to time be 
submitted to them, and before the actual issue of the grant 
from the public funds, a report that the monies derived from 
private sources are expended. 

Persons duly authorized by the Privy Council will be ap- 
pointed from time to time to inspect schools aided by public 
grants, for the purpose of seeing that the proposed arrange- 
ments, towards which the public have been called upon to 
contribute, are fully carried into effect, as well in the normal and 
model schools of the British and F oreign School Society, as in all 
others that may receive aid. The inspectors appointed for that 
purpose will not possess or claim any right to interfere with the 
religious teaching, and will not claim or exercise any authority 
as to the discipline and management of the school, otherwise 
'than by reporting the result of their examination to the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, so as to enable them to prepare 
annual reports to be laid before Parliament. 

My Lords require the observance of no other condition or 
engagement before the issue of the grant of 5,000/. 

Having reference to the representations made by the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign School Society to Lord. John 
Bussell, on the 14th April, 1838, respecting the importance of 
ft system of inspection under the authority of a public board, to 
♦be welfare of the schools in connexion with that society, my 
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Normal School ih tlie Borough Road. 

Lords instruct me to state, that concurring in these views of the 
Committee, they are willing* to give as complete extension to 
the inspection of schools connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society as may be deemed desirable. 

Resolutions of the Committee of Council on Education. 

1st. Before any grant of money for the purpose of building 
a model or training school is sanctioned by the Committee, 
they will require that an estimate of the proposed outlay, an 
account of tnc proportion subscribed from private sources, and 
of the number of young persdns or children to be educated 
therein, together with the general plan of the school and the 
regulations to be adop hd, shall be laid before tlmm. They 
likewise require that an account of the sums expended shall be 
submitted to them, and that before any such grant is issued, 
the sum derived from private sources shall be actually ex- 
* pended. 

2d. The Committee will require, as an indispensable condi- 
tion, that an inspector acting under their authority shall be 
enabled to visit every school to which any grant shall in future 
be made. Such inspector will not be authorized to examine 
into the religious instruction given in the school, but he will be 
directed to ask for such information as to the secular instruc- 
tion and general regulations of the school, as may enable the 
Committee to make a report to Her Majesty in Council, to be 
laid before both houses of Parliament. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J ames Phillips Kay. 

Henry Dunn , E?q. 

British and Foreign School, Borough Hoad. 


From the Minutes of the British and Foreign School Society 
of 11th Oct., 1839. 

An Extract from the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education of 24th Sept., 1839, having been presented and 
read, in which the following passage occurs : — 

3. The right of inspection will be required by the Committee 
in all cases. Inspectors authorized by Her Majesty in Council 
will be appointed from time to time to visit schools to be hence- 
forth aided by public money. The inspectors will not interfere 
with the religious instruction or discipline or management of 
the schools, it being their object to collect facts and information, 
and to repeat the result of their inspections to the tjdmmittee 
of Council. * - A** ' 

2d? 
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Rc8oh r C(l,— That this’ Committee desite most distinctly to 
recognize the soundness of the priftclphv that where public 
Shqney is gfrtnted, inspection should be teejuired ; and ’the 
event of their ’receiving aid frortt Govdrnment, Sttch' inspect 
tkm wilt be cheerfully allowed. 4 ‘ \ , 

(Signed)* Wj*. Allen, Chairman. 


British and Foreign School Society, 
My Lords, . H> October, 1840. % 

In reference to the resolutions of your Lordships, trans- 
mitted to the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society, under date of the 17th of August. 1839, i expecting the 
conditions ou which a grant of 5,000^ would bo made towards 
the erection of a new normal school, I am instructed by the 
Committee respectfully to state, that they are now prepared to 
submit to your Lordships the plans, estimates, and other parti- 
culars requited by those resolutions, in order to obtain the 
sanction of the Committee of Council to the grant. 

The minute of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society of October 12th, which was immediately trans- 
mitted to your Lordships, having fully expressed the cheerful 
acquiescence of the Committee in the proposed visits of an in- 
spector acting under the authority of the Committee of Council, 
it is probably unnecessary again to state their willingness to re- 
ceive such inspector, and., to afford him all the information 
which may be wished. 

The outlay required for the erection of the normal school, 
irrespective of furnishing and other ext^a expenses, is 12,600/., 
the tender of Messrs. Haynes Co. to complete the work for 
that sum having been accepted by the Committee. 

The amount subscribed from private sources for this object 
somewhat exceeds -7,000/., which, with the 5,000/. promised, 
will meet the proposed expenditure. A heavy additional out- 
lay will, however, be required, in order to tying the institution 
into effective operation. 

* The number of persons for whose accommodation separate 
rooms are provided will bo 40, But as it is anticipated thrit a 
much larger number piay eventually be in attendance, arratige- 
finents have been made by which 60 nia^y dine at* the JiWtjttiuop 
daily, and upwards of 100 attend f the lectures muj other medifo 
of instruction intended to be provided.* ’ j * ]) *V } 

The arrangements of the building, together yltlrtjm eleva- 
tion, are exhibited in the drawiqg^ herewith subWilteA tfrfatfr 
.Lordships. It should howeyer { Jbf r observed, that Ihe .plafts for 
f^lemstc establishment, jvtyclbare Jncludpd ih'yH6Mrdwlvigfe, 
have not been adopted*, ‘the Committee thluking u fidttttr'to 
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complete the normal; school pud to reserve the further 
crebtion for a distinct effort f 

‘The regulations of the establishment willip all respects be 
in accordance ,with the jcomprebcnsive principles on which the 
society is established, and will be dc v tewmnc4 by the number r pf 
candidate^ and the length of time during which it may be found 
practicable to retain them. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Hfmi\ Dunn, Secretary. 


» i *( 

r British and Foreign Schodt Society, 

I r 15 Januftry^l841. 

I am instructed by the Committee to transmit to you the 
accompanying document, with a request that you will be kind 
enough to bring it under the early notice of the Committee of 
Council. 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) Hkmiy Diisn, Secretary. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords* Committee of Council 
on Education. 

My Lorfns, 

Thk Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
having had under their serious consideration various circum- 
stances connected with the position in which the institution is 
now placed (partly in consequence of the arrangements made 
by the Committee of Council with the National Society), arc 
desirous of respectfully laying before your Lordships their 
views on this subject. 

t From the year 1833, when Lord Althorpc (then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) proposed to Parliament the first vote of 
20,000/. in favour of education, up to thc'prescnt time, the 
Government has thought fit to recognize the National and the 
British and Foreign School Societies, as representing the two 

f ;j*ca£ classes into winch, on this subject, the people in England 
mve in the main for many yeais been divided. In conformity 
tjhi^ recognition, all sums of money voted by Parliament 
J^ye hqpn , allotted to the schools df the two societies, if not in 
equal proportions, at least' bh tqual terih^. 
f .,Wh^nJriLejr Majesty wds pleased to commit to a Committee 
Priyy Council the cOntroVand distribution of any future 
strips pf mppey which might bosoV apart fof education, and to 
wi t/mjjeto thc { cqndition that all schools receiving aid should 
iue'-yi^fs ‘ of inspect ors appointed by Her Majesty, 
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the society (although regretting that it was not found practical 
ble to establish a permanent Board in which the opinions of 
both parties might be represented) at once expressed its con- 
fidence in the Lords of Committee of the Council, and cheer- 
fully acceded to all the conditions on which future grants 
were to be made. 

Since that period, however, circumstances have occurred 
which are calculfcted^ materially to alter the position occupied 
by the society. 

First, The National Society (through the heads of the Church) 
has been allowed to make distinct and independent terms^with 
the Government, securing to itself, through the medium of the 
archbishops, the appointment and control of the inspectors 
for schools in connexion with the National School Society, or 
with the Church of England ; and. 

Secondly, The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, in a letter to Sir Thomas Phillips, under date of 13th 
November last, informing him of their intention to grant more 
liberal aid for the erection of schools in the district of Mon- 
mouth, have intimated their desire that the plans of school- 
houses selected should be consistent with certain views as to the 
best methods of teaching ; viz. “ such as are confirmed by the 
experience of those parts of Europe where the greatest atten- 
tion has been paid to the discipline and management of schools/’ 
Solicitude is also expressed, “ that the steps ta^en in the se- 
lection of a schoolmaster and his assistants should be such as 
to warrant their unqualified approbation and further, “ that 
the school arrangements, and the previous instruction of the 
master and his assistants,” and “his training in the discipline 
and method adopted in such schools should be completed so as 
to warrant their Lordships’ confidence and since the offer of 
enlarged assistance is made “subject to such considerations,” 
it follows that the Lords’ Committee of Council on Education 
now propose to favour by additional aid schools established on 
particular methods, and whose teachers are trained on certain 
plans. 

Prior to the publication of this letter, the Committee under- 
stood that the granting of extra assistance in special cases was 
to depend simply on the circumstances of such district being 
poor and populous, and not on the adoption of plans supposed 
to be proved eligible by the experience of other European 
countries. They do not presume to offer any opinion as to the 
propriety pf the new arrangement, but they beg particularly to 
call your Lordships’ attention to it, as bearing on the present 
and future position of the society, and especially in connexion 
with the arrangements respecting school inspection. 

From the minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, of 15th July, 1840, it appears, — 
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First, That before any person is recommended to the Queen 
in Council to be appointed to inspect schools receiving aid 
from the public, the promoters of which state themselves to be 
in connexion with the National Society or the Church of Eng- 
land, the archbishops of Canterbury and York be consulted 
by the Committee of Privy Council, each with regard to his 
own province, and that they be at liberty to suggest any person 
or persons for the office of inspector, and that no person be ap- 
pointed without their concurrence. 

Secondly, That the inspectors of such schools shall be ap- 
pointed during pleasure, and that it shall be in the power of 
each archbishop, at all times with regard to his own province, 
to withdraw his concurrence in such appointment, whereupon 
tlic authority of the inspector shall cease, and a fr<fsh appoint- 
ment take place. 

Thirdly, That the instructions to the inspectors with regard 
to religious instruction shall be framed by the archbishops, and 
form part of the general instruction to the inspectors of such 
schools, and that the general instructions shall be communi- 
cated to the archbishops before they are finally sanctioned. 

That each inspector, at the same time that he presents any 
report relating to the said schools to the Committee of the 
Privy Council, shall transmit a duplicate thereof to the arch- 
bishop, and shall also send a copy to the bishop of the diocese 
in which the school is situate for his information. 

in remarking on these regulations as bearing on themselves, 
and in expressing their belief that they will be found practi- 
cally to give to the National Society the appointment and con- 
trol of nearly all the inspectors, the Committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society trust they shall not be accused of 
wanting confidence in the Lords' Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, but they cannot avoid the recollection that it is a body 
liable to change by the fluctuations of political opinion ; neither 
should they be charged with forgetting that a distinct inspector 
lias been appointed for schools not connected with the National 
Society, since even that appointment has not been made on the 
principle approved by the Lords of the Council, in their corre- 
s]x>ndence with other educational bodies, viz., on the ground of 
the party possessing the confidence of those whose schools he is 
to inspect. And while the Committee remember with satis- 
faction the liberal sentiments which were uttered by different 
members of the Government when this subject was before par- 
liament, they are compelled to conclude, that the case put by 
Lord John Russell, in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Baines s 09 
the 24th of July, viz., “ that if the inspectors for the Church of 
England schools should find in their districts other schools not 
belonging to the Church of England, they should inspect them. 
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if the directors of those schools hud n6 , objection, 1 ’ must be- 
come the general rul^; since on the one hand the number of 
schools on comprehensive principles in the rural districts is too 
small to justify the expense of a separate inspection, and on 
the other, the friends of a liberal system of education would 
be unwilling to close the doors of their school-rooms against 
any Government inspector, however unfriendly they might 
deem the party to be. 

They consider it therefore more than probable, 

First, That in a very few \ears, if not immediately, the 
greater part of the schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society, which may receive aid from Government, will be sub- 
ject to the examination and report o£ inspectors formally indeed 
appointed by the Crown, but really identified with the National 
Society ; inspectors who will be on principle directly opposed 
to the schools of the British and Foreign School Society, and 
anxious to see them superseded by others. 

Secondly, That these inspectors, conscientiously attached to 
other principles, and desirous of promoting them by all legiti- 
mate means, will naturally wish that methods should be adopted 
and expeiiments tried in British schools, the tendency of which 
will be gradually to weaken the connexion at present subsisting 
between local schools and the parent society, and to bring them 
more or less under ecclesiastical supervision. 

The Committee feel sure that your Lordships will pot for a 
moment suspect them of wishing to indulge narrow or paity 
views at the risk of hindering a great public benefit, and still 
less of seeking to impede the introduction of the most ap- 
proved methods of instruction, but they cannot conceal from 
themselves the fact that under present airangemcnts cveiy 
additional step taken by the Government in furtherance of edu- 
cation must necessarily tend towards the alienation of the local 
schools of the Society from the parent institution in London, 
an evil the extent and danger of which is not to be estimated 
by the value or worthlessness of particular methods of instruc- 
tion, but by the bearing which such separation might have on 
the interests of education in future years, and especially on tjic 
question whether the schools of this country arc to continue to 
be supported, in part at least, by voluntary subscriptions, or } 
whether they arc to be thrown on Government funds, and jffill 
altogether under state control. r j 

It is against danger, as arising from the alienation pf it# 
local schools, and the consequent weakening of the peculiar* prbw 
ciples on which they are founded, that the National Society Jiasi 
guarded itself by the provisions which ensure to its Committee* - 
through the agency ot the archbishops, the power of rcmpvjng 
any inspector whose f proceedings may be unsatisfactory to them* 
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and by the regulation which secirfcaflie immediate transmission 
of the reporta'Of the inspector to' the bishop! of each diocese. 

Influenced by the satiio motives, the Church of 'Scotland has 
sought and obtained simitar protection for the schools drider 
the «are of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
In a letter addressed to the secretary of the Education ©efrri* 
nritlce of the General Assembly of' the Church of Scotland/ 
which was published in the newspapers of July last, tho GorrfJ 
mittce of Council observe, “ that much advantage will arise 
from their Lordships having the opportunity of consulting the 
Education Committee of the General Assembly with l cspect to 
the selection of the inspectors (i. e, for Scotland) ; before, there- 
fore, a rcc6mmcndation of £vny gentleman for this office is made 
to Her Majesty in Council mv Lords will comnnfhicate the 
name to the Committee of the General Assembly for their ob- 
servations that “ my Lords conceive cp-operation may best be 
promoted by selecting, for the inspection of such schools, gen- 
tlemen who possess the confidence of the Church of Scotland, 
and that my Lords will at all times feel it their duty to com- 
municate and co operate with the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly, and will direct copies of their inspectors’ re- 
ports to be transmitted to the Committee from time to time,” 

it may indeed be said that the Churches of England and 
Scotland, as legally constituted ecclesiastical bodies, occupy a 
position very different fiom that of a voluntary society, apd the 
fact is admitted. But, in connexion with the admission, the 
Committee beg respectfully to urge upon the consideration of 
the Committee of Council the equally important fac,t, that the 
British and Foreign School Society has for many j ears been 
justly considered to represent the views and opinions of tho&e 
who advocate comprehensive principles in relation to educa- 
tion ; that it has many times been explicitly recognized by 
Parliament in that character ; and that the schools which have 
received aid from the Government have done so with the un- 
derstanding that they were to be inspected by parties having * 
the entire confidence of the parent society. They knew that 
the pardnt society advocated inspection, and they never con- f 
tertiplatcd for 'a moment the possibility of its being conducted « 
under arrangements adverse to their common interests and, 
principles.' ' ' 4 , 1 1 . 

The Committee are well aware that jt is ipipofis^ble for thong,, 
to have, under existing circumstances, e^ny pu^li* control ovpr 
the 1 appoiritmeiit of fixture inspectors as is possessed by the * 
r ^fjbhal Society and, the Church of Scotland, iorjdq they a$k 
lt^ bur the/ do ask, in lieu'thereof, such a check upon the prc£ 
cofcdings of the inspectors in their schools as shall make them 
acquainted with tho course the inspectors may think it right to 
pursue, and Which may setfve to prevent the perversion of a 
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great public benefit either into an engine of party or an in- 
strument for the breaking up of voluntary associations. 

In the assurance that your Lordships will not consider it 
less desirable to co-operate with them than with other public 
bodies, but that the same kindness will be shown to them, and 
equal protection afforded, the Committee beg respectfully to 
request. 

First, That, in inspecting British schools, the inspectors may 
be directed to make such suggestions as they may think need- 
ful to the managers or committees of such only in writing, and 
to transmit a copy of those suggestions, together with a du- 
plicate of their report on the school, to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, in order that immediate 
steps may be taken by the paren^ society for promoting the 
improvement of such school. 

Secondly, That the inspectors, in seeking to promote the im- 
provement of British schools, may be intruded to act, as far 
as possible, through the medium, and not independently, of the 
agency of the parent society, strengthening and not weakening 
the connexion which at present subsists between it and its 
auxiliaries; and. 

Thirdly, That they be directed to promote in British schools 
the use of the lessons and books adopted by the Society ; to 
urge the committees of local schools to send their teachers from 
time to time to the central institution in London, to acquire 
the knowledge of such improvements as may be introduced 
either there or elsewhere; and where the teachers are found 
incompetent, to recommend immediate application to the com- 
mittee of the parent society for others. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
are at once prepared to admit that such directions from the 
Committee of Council could only be given in connexion with a 
distinct understanding, that the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society will be ready on their part to introduce 
into their model schools every practicable improvement. But 
on this point it is unnecessary to solicit the confidence of the 
Committee of Council, since their Lordships have been pleased 
to place 5,000/. at the disposal of the Society, in aid of the 
erection of a new normal school, with the express design of 
giving greater effect to the Society’s operations. 

In urging their request for such a minute from the Committee 
of Council as shall place the Society, both now and in future 
years, on a footing, in relation to Government inspection, which, 
if not similar, will be in some degree equivalent to that'occu- 
pied by the National Society and 4 by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the 
Committee are actuated simply by the desire that the great 
principles on which th#y have always proceeded may be secured 
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and upheld, viz., that on the one hand voluntary efforts in 
favour of education may be aided and not. superseded by 
Government assistance, and on the other, that scriptural 
instruction and liberty of conscience may be perpetuated in 
their schools ; and it is because they feel that tin? introduction 
of other lessons, and of teachers trained at other schools, 
would eventually endanger these principles by breaking up 
the union which at present subsists between the friends of a 
comprehensive system in the country and the parent society in 
London, that they are anxious to have that union carefully 
maintained. * 


(Signed} 

British and Foreign School Society, Borq* gh Road, 
11 January, 1841. 


I have, &c. 

IIenry Dunn, Secretary. 

t 


Committee of Council on Education, 

Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, 8 Feb., 1811. 

The Committee of Council on Education have had under 
their consideration the letter addressed by you on behalf of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Sc hool Society, dated 
January 11, 1841, on the subject of the inspection of British 
schools. 

Their Lordships have directed me, in reference to the main 
subject of that letter, to transmit to you the minute now en- 
closed, and which they confidently trust will prove satisfactory 
to the Committee of the British and Foreign School Society. 
Some of the less important details of the memorial presented 
by the Society appear to their Lordships to contain some mis- 
conceptions, which I am directed, if possible, to remove by 
explanations which may put the Society more fully in posses- 
sion of the principles on which tlieir Lordships desire to co- 
operate with voluntary associations for the promotion of ele- 
mentary education. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
state that the National Society (through the heads of the 
Church) has been allowed to make distinct and independent 
terms with the Government, securing to itself, through the 
medium of the archbishops, the appointment and control of 
the inspectors for schools in connexion with the National 
Society or with the Church of England. 

Their Lordships conceive that a broad distinction separates 
chartered or voluntary societies established for the promotion 
of elementary education, and the Church of the United King- 
dom established by law. 

In recent arrangements their Lordships have not considered 
the Church as the engine of the National Society, nor the 
prelates as the representatives of any other institution than the 
Church, On .the other hand, the prerogative of the Crown and 
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the authority of this Committee are nothing, if it bo true that, 
in the Order in Council recently issued, the concurrent approval 
of the archbishops in the appointment of inspectors for their 
provinces practically place* tho appointment in their hands. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, 
referring to a letter recently addressed by their Lordships' 
secretary to Sir Thomas Phillips, in answer to an application 
for aid for the erection of a school in the mining district of 
Monmouthshire, draw from this letter the inference that their 
Lordships now propose to ° favour by additional aid schools 
established on particular methods, and whose teachers are 
trained on certain plans," as distinguished from tho claim 
arising from the density of the population and the poverty of 
the inhabitants in such district. My Lords conceive that a 
previous part of their correspondence with Sir Thomas Phillips, 
viz. a letter to him in common uith the other mining pro- 
prietors of Monmouthshire, may not have fallen into the hands 
of the Society, they therefore direct me to furnish you with a 
copy of that letter, from a pcrusil of which the Society will 
perceive that the plans of schoolhouses ad\ cried to are, among 
others, the plans of the British and Foreign School Society, as 
published in their Lordships’ minutes, and that the training of 
the teacher* is expressly stipulated to be conducted at the 
British and Foreign School Society s normal school among 
other schools for the training of teachers. 

My I ,ords conceive that before the elementary education of 
this country can equal in its quality and extent the wants of 
the poorer classes, the aid of many schools for the training of 
teachers will be necessary, and they do not imagine tho British 
and Foreign School Society regards with any other feelings 
than tho^cof satisfaction the efforts which the Mat ion al Society, 
the Church of Scotland, and voluntary associations in various 
parts of the country arc making for the establishment of normal 
schools. The letter addressed to Sir Thomas Phillips renewed 
their Lordships’ offer of more liberal aid solely on account of 
the density of the population and the great need of education 
in the mining district of Monmouthshire ; and their Lordships 
were not, as the Society will pcrccnc from the accompanying 
letter, prepared to make any special requirements in favour of 
any peculiar mode of education, nor were they, on the other 
hand, disposed to limit their aid solely to such schools as might 
he established in connexion with chartered or voluntary asso- 
ciations. They were solely desirous to have the education of 
the children of miners in Monmouthshire cfliciently conducted 
on principles consistent with their regulations* . , 

Their Lordships are also concerned to perceive that the rcfply 
of Lord John Russell to an inquiry in the House of Commons 
should have led tho Committee of the British and Foreign 
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School Society to apprehend that 1 British. school* will bo “sub- 
ject to the examination and report of inspectors identified with 
the 1 N ational Society ; and that these inspectors, conscientiously 
attached to other principles, will gradually weaken tho con- 
nexion at present subsisting between local schools and' the parent 
society, and bring them more’ or less under ecclesiastical super* 
vision. 1 ’ 

I am to explain that Lord John Russell distinctly declared 
the inteiition of the Government, not to confine the appoint- 
ments of inspectors to those who might be specially authorized 
to inspect schools in particular connexion with the Established 
Church ; but, on the other hand, my Lords do not deem it 
desirable to direct their inspectors of any class to refuse to 
attend to applications which may be made to them to Examine 
schools while on a tour of inspection, provided a compliance 
with such request be consistent with the ordinary claims of the 
service on their time. 

Their Lordships are desirous to intrust the inspection of 
British schools to none but gentlemen so qualified as to deserve 
the confidence of tho British and Foreign School Society, and 
appointed in the spirit of the Society’s minute of July 13th, 
1838, viz. 

“ 1st. That it ayjpears to this Committee highly desirable 
that the schools aided by Parliament should be inspected, and 
full Reports published respecting them; but in the opinion of 
this Committee, no inquiry us to the way in which the public 
money has been applied could prove satisfactory to the country 
which was not carried on by parties unconnected with the 
societies whose schools they are to visit and report upon/' 

My Lords observe, that the Society desire to possess “a 
check on the proceedings of the inspectors,” and for this pur- 
pose proposes, “that the inspectors may be directed to make 
such suggestions ns they may think needful to the, managers 
or committees of such schools only in writing, and to transmit 
a copy of those suggestions to the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society.’’ 

Their Lordships, however, request the Society to observe 
that thoir instruction* to inspectors of schools state, that “ this 
inspection is not intended as a means of exercising control, but 
of affording assistance; that, it is not to be regarded as 
bporating for the restraint of local efforts, but for their encou- 
ragement, and it* chief objects will not be attained without the 
fco-operatibn of the school committees ; the inspectors having 
too power to interforo, and not being instructed to offer auy 
advice or information excepting when it is invited.” 

. ‘ Jt cahnot be the intention of tho Society to limit the dis- 
cretion of the promoters of schools, and unless the school com- 
mittees or managers present at the visit of the inspector invite 
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him to make suggestions on the management of the school, he 
is not instructed by their Lordships to do so. If the school 
committee invite such suggestions, my Lords perceive the 
difficulty in prescribing in what form the communications be- 
tween the local committees and their inspector shall take place. 
Their Lordships apprehend the parent society would not claim 
such control over tne proceedings of local committees, as to 
prescribe that they should receive in writing only sucli sugges- 
tions as they may invite, and only such suggestions as are 
afterwards to be transmitted to the parent society. 

It must be evident to the Society, that how great soever 
arc the benefits to be derived from the “ steps which may be 
taken by the parent society for promoting the improvement of 
such schools/’ the schools must chiefly depend for their pro- 
sperity and efficiency on the intelligence and activity of local 
committees. 

Their Lordships have endeavoured to provide a sufficient 
security that these opportunities of making suggestions on the 
invitation of the school committees shall on all occasions be 
used consistently with the spirit of their Lordships’ instructions. 

For this purpose they will require that such suggestions 
shall be reported to them, and will furnish the British and 
Foreign School Society with copies of these Reports, requesting 
the co-operation of the Society in recommending to the appro- 
bation of the local committees such suggestions as their Lord- 
ships may approve. 

The Committee of Council have no difficulty in assuring the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society that the 
inspectors shall be desired to do nothing which can tend to 
weaken the connexion which subsists between the parent society 
and the schools connected with it. 

My Lords have not adopted the recommendation conveyed 
in the British and Foreign School Society’s letter to Lord John 
Russell of April 14th, 1838, by imposing any terms or restric- 
tions “ to secure efficient teaching, and an adequate share of 
secular information,” nor authorized nor directed their inspectors 
to make any special recommendations of lessons and books, and 
they are not prepared to issue such instructions. But, on the 
other hand, they have no difficulty in assuring the Society that 
the inspectors of British schools, when invited to' make sugges- 
tions by the committee of any local school, will be directed 
to abstain from any recommendations inconsistent with the 
characteristic principles by which British schools are regulated. 

The Committee of Council are disposed to regard with much 
respect the services which the British and Foreign School 
Society has rendered to elementary education, and the exertions 
it is now making to extend its usefulness. 

Their Lordships are equally disposed with the Society to 
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attach great value to the voluntary exertions of individuals and 
societies for the promotion of eletnentary education, and it is 
their intention to render the inspection of schools means of 
encouraging and strengthening such voluntary associations by 
co-operating with them for the imjirovement and extension of 
the education of the poor. 

My Lords desire to procure for their inspectors no authority, 
nor any influence inconsistent with such co-operation, and they 
confidently expect such assistance from the voluntary associ- 
ations as will promote the legitimate objects of such inspection, 
viz. the procuring accurate reports respecting the application 
of the public money voted by Parliament for the promotion of 
education, and information respecting the state of elementary 
education in Great Britain. * 

To use the inspection of schools as a means of establishing 
a new form of control of parent societies over the schools con- 
nected with them, is however foreign to the objects of such 
inspection, and it is equally so to employ it in any way to 
weaken the connexion now subsisting between such societies 
and the schools in association with them. 

I have, &c. 

Ilenry Dunn, Esq. (Signed) James Phillips Kay. 

Minutes enclosed in the foregoing Letter . 

The Committee of Council on Education having had under 
their consideration the memorial presented from the Committee 
of the British and Foreign School Society, respecting the in- 
spection of schools in connexion with that Society, it was 
resolved, 

That their Lordships will communicate the reports which 
their inspectors may make respecting schools in connexion with 
the British and Foreign School Society, to the Committee of 
that Society for their information. 

That when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com- 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
su gg es tions shall be reported to their Lordships, who will com- 
municate their suggestions (with the reports on the condition of 
the school) to the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society, and will request their co-operation in recommending to 
the approbation of the local committee such of the inspector’s 
suggestions as their Lordships may approve. 


BritUK ami Foreign School Society, 

SlR, 15 Febiuary, 1811. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
have instructed me to acknowledge without delay the receipt of 
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your letter of the 8th inst., explanatory of the principles on 
which their lordships desire to co-opcrate with voluntary asso- 
ciations for the promotion of elementary education. 

They also beg respectfully to thank the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education for their minute in reference to 
the memorial of the Society of January 11th, and also for the 
copy of their Lordships* letter to Sir Thomas Phillips, of 25th 
March, 1840. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
desire at the same time to express the satisfaction they have 
felt. 

First. In the assurance of their Lordships, that they " arc 
not prepared to make any special requirements in favour of any 
peculiar form of education.” \ 

Secondly. In the reiterated declaration, that the inspection 
is not intended as a means of exercising control, but of affording 
assistance; that it is not to he regarded as operating for the 
restraint of local eiforts, but for their encouragement, and that 
its chief objects will not be attained without the co-operation of 
the school committees ; the inspectors having no power to 
interfere, and not being instructed to offer any advice or inform- 
tion, excepting when it is invited. 

Thirdly. In the further assurance, “ that the inspectors shall 
be desired to do nothing which can tend to weaken the con- 
nexion which subsists between the 4 parent society and the 
schools connected with it;” that “their Lordships have not 
authorized or directed their inspectors to make any special 
recommendations of lessons and books, and that they are not 
prepared to issue such instructions “ but on the other hand, 
that the inspectors of British schools, when invited to make 
suggestions by the committee of any local school, will be directed 
to abstain from any recommendations inconsistent with the 
characteristic principles by which British schools are regu- 
lated;*’ and, 

Fourthly. In the decision of their Lordships, as conveyed by 
their minute, that their Lordships will communicate the reports 
which their inspectors may make respecting schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society, to the Committee 
of that society for their information. 

“That when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com- 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
suggestions shall be reported to their Lordships, who will 
communicate these suggestions (with the reports on the con- 
dition of the school) to the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and will request their co-operation in 
recommending to the approbation of the local committee such 
of the inspectors suggestions as their Lordships may approve.** 
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In reference to some other points alluded to in your letter, the 
Committee deeply regret that they cannot view them in the same 
light as they appear to the Lords of the Committee of Council. 

They would still respectfully suggest whether the arrange- 
ments made in reference to the schools of the National Society, 
hy which it is agreed that the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York are to be at liberty to suggest persons lor the office of 
inspectors, that no person is to be appointed without their con* 
currenee, that the inspectors are to be appointed only during 
pleasure, and that it is to be in the power of each archbishop, at 
all times, with regard to his own province, to withdraw his con- 
currence in such appointment, whereupon the authority of the 
inspector shall cease and a fresh appointment take place, taken 
as these regulations must he in connexion with the*fact that 
the operations of the National School Society are, in the main, 
identical with those of the Church of England in respect to 
education, may not be considered to justify the view taken by 
the Committee in their memorial. 

These regulations, viewed as to their probable results, and 
coupled with the anticipation that the number of schools on 
comprehensive principles in rural districts will be found too 
small to justify the expense of a separate inspection, still 
appear to the Committee abundantly sufficient to excite the 
fear expressed in their memorial,' “ that in a very few years, if 
not immediately, the greater part of the schools of the British 
and Foreign School Society which may receive aid from Govern- 
ment, will be subject to the examination and report of in- 
spectors, formally indeed appointed by the Crown, but really 
identified with the National Society ; inspectors who will be on 
principle dirccth opposed to the schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and anxious to see them superseded by others/' 

The Committee regret that there is no passage in the reply 
of their Lordships te nding to remove that apprehension. 

While, however, the Committee feel it to be their duty thus 
candidly to state their views to the Lords of the Committee of 
Council, they wish at the same time to assure their Lordships, 
that far from regarding the exertions now making by various 
bodies with dissatisfaction, they rejoice in every effort made, 
from whatever quarter, to diffuse the blessings of education 
over the length and breadth of the land. 

In reference to the suggestion found in their letter to Lord 
John Russell of the 14th April, 1838, and to their subsequent 
minute of July, 1838, quoted in the reply of their Lordships, 
the Committee, in order to remove the appearance of incon- 
sistency, feel bound to observe, that the first was made expressly 
on the assumption that a Board of Education would be ibrmed 
tairly representing diifercnt parties in the country, and tlio 
latter was not intended to apply to themselves alone. 
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They still firmly adhere to the principle, f ‘ that no inquiry a^ 
to the way' in which public money has been applied can prove 
satisfactory to the country which is not carried on by parties 
unconnected with the societies whose schools they are to visit 
and re]>ort upon ; and they regret that their Lordships have 
felt themselves obliged on this point to make concessions to 
one party which they fear will be lound incompatible with equal 
justice to all. 

The Committee ha\e now only to assure their Lordships, 
that it was not their intention to solicit any form of control 
whatever over the local schools. On the contrary, they have 
always hold that the schools must ehielly depend tor- their pro- 
sperity and efficiency on the intelligence and activity of local 
committees : and so important do they consider it to maintain 
inviolate the absolute independence of each separate school, 
that they have repeatedly declined to accept authority where 
it has been voluntarily offered to them At the same time, 
enjoying as they have reason to believe they do, the entire 
confidence of the friends of scriptural education on comprehen- 
sive principles throughout the country, and considered, as they 
are generally, to represent opinions and principle's held in 
common by them all. thev feel bound jealously to watch every 
movement which may tend, however indirectly, to break up this 
union, to endanger principles, or to interfere with the great 
distinguishing characteristic of British schools, the upholding 
of the sacred Scriptures as the solo and all-sufficient means of 
imparting religious instruction to the whole population. 

I have, &<\, 

To Dr. Kay . (Signed; Hinny Dunn, Secretary. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords' Committeee of Council 

on Education. 

&t\, &c., &C. 

My Loans, 

Thk Committee of the British and Foreign School Socieh , 
in soliciting a continuance of the aid hitherto afforded them b\ 
Her Majesty’s Government in the promotion of education, are 
desirous of respectfully laying before your Lordships a brief 
statement of their principles and operations. 

The Society was established in the \ear 18()8. Its aim is to 
impait a sound and useful elementary education to the children 
of the 1*1 ouring poor. The daily reading and teaching of the 
sacred Scriptures forms an essential part of the instruction 
given. 

Its principles are in every respect unsectarian; the intro- 
duction of the Scriptures and the exclusion of the formularies 
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of any particular church appearing to them sound in principle, 
and most likely to unite tne greatest possible number, that 
practice has been from the first adopted in all the schools of 
the Society. 

The operations of the Society, both at home and abroad, 
have been extensive. In the model schools, nearly 10()0 chil- 
dren are in daily attendance. In London and the immediate 
vicinity, 100 schools are now carried on, containing at the last 
census *22/204 children. Five agents are more or less occupied 
in school inspection, either in town or country. 

During the last year, 207 candidates were admitted into 
the normal seminaries, to be trained as teachers ; and when the 
new buildings which are now in course of erection are com- 
pleted, facilities will be provided for an extended anc^ still more 
efficient course of instruction. 

Kvcry effort has been made to establish schools in the colonies 
of the empire. In Jamaica alone, upwards of *20.000 chddren 
are, through the co-operation of' missionaries and other agency, 
instructed on the plan and principles of the Society ; and 
additional teachers, intended for similar service, are constantly 
in course of training. 

The reports of local schools universally testify to the good 
conduct of the children who have left the schools, to their dis- 
position to attend places of worship regularly, to the steady 
demand# for their services from respectable tradesmen and 
others, and to the satisfaction generally given to their employers. 
In all cu*es. the cultivation of the mind by the instruction 
afforded in these schools, has a tendency to open and expand 
the faculties, to impress on the heart a deep sense of moral and 
religious duty, and to produce habits of industry, order, and 
subordination. 

In pursuing the great object intrusted to them by their 
constituents, the Committee have sometimes found themselves 
called upon to express their views as to the basis on which it 
might be possible for the (iovernment to aid more extensively 
the great work of education, without interfering with the present 
operations, or endangering the future prosperity of the volun- 
tary societies. When thus invited, they have endeavoured to 
state their opinions, irrespective of all personal or party con- 
siderations. 

Maintaining, in the exercise of candour and charity towards 
these who diller from them, the right of every British subject 
to sound elementary education, on principles alike consistent 
with reverence for truth and respect for conscience, they have 
always held that this might be accomplished on a national 
basis, by the universal introduction of the sacred Scriptures 
without note or comment. 

They are convinced that, under such an arrangement, the 

*2 i : *2 
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various denominations of Christians now engaged in advancing 
the interests of our common fait li would make ample provision 
not only for the further and more complete religious education 
of the children of their respective communities, hut also for the 
further spiritual benefit of the neglected and depraved, l>y 
securing their attendance on public worship, and their interest 
in Sunday-school instruction. 

Holding these views, the Society has never identified itself 
with any particular sect or denomination of Christians, or with 
the interests of any political party in the State. 

In the month of April, 1S‘3S, the Committee, in consequence 
of various discussions which had then taken place on the subject 
of national education, as well as from communications from 
Government upon the subject, thought it right to embody, in 
the form of a memorial to Lord John Russell, their views on 
that important topic. From the opinions there expressed, they 
have as yet seen no reason to recede. They can only 1 egret 
that one or two paragraphs of this document should have been 
in some quarters so grievously misconstrued as to occasion the 
supposition that the Committee were capable of soliciting a 
degree of liberty for themselves which they were not willing to 
see extended to others. 

When Her Majesty's Government subsequently thought fit 
to proceed on principles altogether distinct from those which 
had been urged upon them by the friends of the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Committee, while regretting the 
course which had been adopted, felt it to be their duty cheer- 
fully to co operate in any measure not inconsistent with their 
principles, which in the wisdom of Parliament might be deemed 
likely to benefit the people. 

At t lie commencement of the present year, the Committee 
of the Society were once more induced to memorialize Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of school inspection. 

The object of this communication was to express, among 
other matters, the regret of the Committee that the appoint* 
ment of an inspector for British schools had not been made 
on the principle approved by t lie Lords of the Council in their 
correspondence with other educational bodies, viz.: on the 
ground of the party possessing the confidence of tlio^e whose 
schools I.c was to inspect. They felt it right, in addition, to 
state their conviction, that under the arrangements then (and 
still) in force, every additional step taken by the Government 
in furtherance of education, must necessarily tend towards the 
alienation of the local schools of the Society from the parent 
institution in London ; an evil, the extent and danger of which, 
they added, was not to he estimated by the value or the worth- 
lessness of particular methods of instruction, but by th<j bearing 
which such separation might have on the interests of education 
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in future rears, and especially on the question whether the 
schools of this country are to continue to he supported, in part 
at least, by voluntary subscriptions, and to be controlled by 
local committees, or whether they are to be thrown on Govern- 
ment funds, and to fall altogether under State control. 

The Committee, as your Lordships are aware, concluded 
their memorial by urging the following requests: 

First. That, in inspecting British schools, the inspectors 
might be directed to make such suggestions as they might 
think needful to the managers or committees of such schools, 
only in writing; and to transmit a copy of these suggestions, 
together with a duplicate of their report on the school, to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, in order 
that immediate steps might he taken by the parent society for 
promoting the improvement of such school. 

Secondly. That the inspectors, in seeking to promote the 
improvement of British schools, might be instructed to act as 
far as possible through the medium, and not independently, of 
the agency of the parent society, strengthening and not weak- 
ening the connexion which at present subsists between it and 
its auxiliaries ; and, 

'Ihirdly. That they might he directed to promote in British 
schools the u*e of the lessons and books adopted by the Society; 
to urge the committees of local schools to send their teachers 
from time to time to the central institution in London, to ac- 
quire the knowledge of such improvements as may be intro- 
duced either there or elsewhere; and uhctc the teachers were 
found incompetent, to recommend immediate application to the 
Committee of the parent society for other**. 

In reply to this memorial, their Lordships stated that they 
were desuous to intrust the inspection ot British schools to 
none but gentlemen so qualified as to deserve the confidence of 
the British and Foreign School Society; that their Lordships 
percehed difficulty in prescribing in what form communication 
between the local committees and their inspector should take 
place; that their Lordships had not authorized or directed 
their inspector to make any special recommendations of lessons 
and books, and that tliev were not piepared to issue such in- 
structions: but, on the other hand, that they had no difficulty 
in assuring the Society, that the inspectors of British schools, 
alien invited to make suggestions by the Committee of any 
local school, would be directed to abstain from any recommenda- 
tions inconsistent with the characteristic principles by which 
British schools are regulated. 

Their Lordships also kindly favoured the Society with the 
following copy ot a minute they had directed to be made rela- 
tive to tnc memorial oft ho Society: — 
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“8 February, 1841. 

“The Committee of Council having had under their con- 
sideration the memorial presented from the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, respecting the inspection 
of schools in connection with that Society, it was resolved, 

“ ‘ That their Lordships will communicate the reports which 
their inspectors may make respecting the schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society to the Committee 
of that Society for their information. 

" * That when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com- 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
suggestions shall be reported to their Lordships, who will com- 
municate these suggestions, with the reports on the condition 
of the school, to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and will request their co-operation in recom- 
mending to the approbation of the local committees such of the 
inspectors’ suggestions as their Lordships maj approve.’" 

The Committee at once responded to this communication, 
expressing their obligations to the Lords’ Committee of Council 
for the minute, but regretting at the same time that they could 
not view’ all the matters contained in their reply in the same 
light as their Lordships. 

Since the date of their Lordships* minute (February last), no 
report of any school visited by the inspector, nor any suggestion 
offered on discliplinc or management, has been transmitted to 
the Society. 

Under these circumstances, the Committee have ventured 
again respectfully to address tine Committee of Council on 
Education, in reference to the position and prospects of the 
Society, in connexion with any further movements in further- 
ance of popular education. 

They feel that there is nothing unreasonable in the request, 
that the principle adopted by the Government in the jear IVSd, 
when the first vote of 20,000/., in favour of education was pro- 
nosed to Parliament, may still be adhciedto: viz. — that the 
Xational and British and Foreign School Societies should be 
regarded as representing the two great classes into which the 
people of England on the subject of education are divided ; that, 
as the. British schools which have received aid from Government 
have done so with the understanding that they were to be in- 
spected by parties having the entire confidence of the parent 
society, the j>ossession of such confidence should be ascertained 
prior to the appointment of any party to that office; and that, 
as other educational bodies receiving aid from Government now 
jxjssess abundant security that neither their teachers nor prin- 
ciples shall be tampered with by inspectors, nor their legitimate 
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influence with local schools be in any way undermined, the 
British and Foreign School Society, on the part of its schools, 
should be placed on a footing in relation to Government in- 
spection, which, if not similar, will at least be equivalent. 

The Committee trust that they may be pardoned for finally 
expressing the extreme jealousy with which, under any circum- 
stances, they view alLmeasures, the tendency of which appear 
to be to centralize educational influence, to weaken local inte- 
rest in the welfare and instruction of the poor, or to bieak up 
those great educational institutions, which, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, have so largely called forth voluntary 
beneficence, promoted kindly feeling between the poor and their 
wealthier neighbours, and in every way blessed and lieuelited 
the country. 

I have, &c\, 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Wharncliffk, Lord President 
of the Committee of Council on Education, & c., See., &c. 

My Lord, 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
having assembled this day, and received the report of the de- 
putation appointed to wait upon the Committee of Council with 
the memorial of the Society, it was unanimously agreed that 
the following be entered on the minutes: — 

/frWmf. 

“ That the most respectful thanks of this Committee be 
presented to the Right Honourable Lord \\ harneliffe for the 
courteous manner in which lie received their deputation, and 
for the intimation gi\en by his Loidship at that interview that 
tlu* wishes of the Committee should as far as practicable be 
met by the Lords’ Committee of Council on education. 

(Signed) “ Wii.lum Au.f.n, Chairman/* 

In forwarding this resolution, the Committee are desirous 
that some further reference should be made to the conversa- 
tion which the deputation had with your Lordship, as to an 
annual grant for earning on the operations of the normal 
school. 

The y are gratified to learn that the Go* eminent has agreed 
to aid in this way the normal schools in Scot lamb and that 
your Lordship was by no means indisposed to encourage the 
expectation that similar assistance might be afforded to the 
British amj Foreign School Society; and further, that in the 
event of such grant being made, it would be the earnest desne 
of the Government that the aid thus afforded should strengthen 
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instead of superseding existing arrangements, and tend to 
stimulate rather than to check the further cffoits of voluntary 
beneficence. The Committee are convinced that unless this 
result were secured. Parliamentary bounty, however beneficial 
it might seem to be at first, by relieving them from present 
anxieties, would before long, by its operation and tendency, 
prove ahindcrance rather than a help to the great work in which 
they are engaged. 

Fully aw are. however, as they must be. that public money 
cannot with propriety be intrusted by Government to a volun- 
tary society without adequate security being given, not only 
that it shall be appropriated in the way intended by Parlia- 
ment, but that it shall effect the object for which it was be 
stowed, the Committee are quite prepared to admit of am 
inspection the Government may think needful, to secure these 
important objects, and to submit when required an exact ac- 
count of their expenditure. 

In conclusion, the Committee beg to be allowed to suggest 
to your Lordship, that as the arrangements of the Soviet \ in 
reference to their new normal school, especially as regards the 
appointment of teachers and other expenses, will be materially 
averted by the decision of the Government as to the extent of 
aid which can be afforded, they will feel particularly obliged b\ 
any communication which will enable them to decide upon tin* 
course it will be prudent for them to adopt. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Hinny 1)u>>, Secretary. 

Ilritish and Foreign School Society, 

12 March, 1*42. 


Committee of Coum il on Education, Council Ofli< t , 
Snt, Whitehall, hMa), 1S12. 

Tin: Lord President desires me to request jour early atten- 
tion to the annexed inquiries, in relation to the letter recently 
addressed by you to t lie C ommittee of C ouncil on Ldueation, 
soliciting assistance from the Parliamentary grant in aid of the 
annual expenses of maintaining the normal and model schools 
of the British and Foreign School Society. 

II is Lordship will be glad to recei\e your replies to the 
following inquiries in the course of this week: — 

You are requested to inform me what was the cost of any 
addition to the original site of the Boro»»gh-road schools pur- 
chased within tw'o years from this date l 

What cum lias been expended within t\ro jears on the alter- 
ations of the model school ? 

What sum lias been expended in the erection of the normal 
school ? 
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What further expenses must be incurred — 

1. In completing the erection ? 

2. In furnishing the normal-school building ? 

Annual Expense*. 

How much it is expected will be expended on flic salary of — 

1. The principal ? 

2. Any other master or masters resident in the institu- 
tion > 

Ih Of occasional masters ? 

How much in the salaries of servants ! 

How much in boohs, apparatus, stationery, and fimilar inci- 
dental expenses connected with the instruction in the noimal 
school, or practising school ? 

How much in the clothing of pupils, if any? 

How much in the maintenance of pupils and masters, if any 
of them hoard at the charge of the establishment ? 

How much in furniture, repairs, &c i 

Income. 

What payment is it intended to require from each class of 
pupils, and how much is expected to be annually derived from 
the payments of pupils or their patrons ? 

Have the Society any sum of money specially collected for 
the establishment of a training institution, or normal school, >ct 
unexpended on that object, and if so, what sum ? 

Mine the Society annual subscriptions to any, and if so. to 
what amount, intended by the subscribers to be appropriated 
to the annual expenses of a training institution, or normal 
school f 

Have t ho Society any bequest or endowment devoted to the 
establishment or support of a training institution or normal 
school ? 

What sum of money can the Society conveniently appro- 
priate out of its annual income (whether arising from bequests, 
subscriptions, or other sources), to the support of the training 
institution or normal school in the Borough Hoad ? 

What will be the estimated deficiency, when the funds con- 
veniently applicable to defray the annual expenses of this in- 
stitution are exhausted ( 

I have, See., 

(Signed) J. 1\ Kay Smoitlf.woktu 
Ilcnnj Dunn , i£w/. 
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British and Foreign School Society, 6 June, 1842. 

In forwarding to you, for the information of the Lord Pre- 
sident, the following particulars in reply to yours of the 18th 
ult., I have'to express my great regret that it has been so long 
unavoidably delayed. 

I am directed by the Committee to state that the cost of the 
additions to the original site of the Borough Road School, 
purchased within the last two years, has been ( J30/. ; and that 
the suit! expended during same time on the alterations in the 
model school has been about 500/. As the accounts of these 
alterations have not yet been made up by the builders, the 
exact sum cannot be given. 

In the erection of the normal school (including a balance yet 
due to the contractors) 14,500/. has been expended. To com- 
plete the accommodation required for the female department, 
it is estimated that 4000/. will be required, to which must be 
added about 1500/. for furnishing, including philosophical 
apparatus and library, making altogether 21,450/. 

In calculating the probable annual cost of the establishment, 
it is estimated that about 850/. will be required for teachers, 
viz#: 

For three principal teachers, one of whom will be exclusively 
engaged in superintending the model or practising school, 
about 600/. : for occasional assistance, about 100/. ; and for 
the female department, about 150/. ; making altogether 850/. 

For curator, porter, housekeeper, and female servants, from 
200/. to 250/. will be required. 

Forbooks, apparatus, stationery, and incidental expenses 
for the normal school, including also such clothing as it may 
be found necessary to furnish to the pupils, 150/. or there- 
abouts, may be required. 

For the board of pupils, servants, &c., supposing 60 pupils 
to be maintained, 1500/. will be needed, the estimated cost 
being 25/. a-head. 

For furniture, repairs. Sc c., 200/. annually must be provided. 

Income . 

In relation to the income, the following particulars are sub- 
mitted : — 

At present every teacher pays 6s. a-ueek for 13 weeks, or 
3/. 18.v. It is not expected that the circumstances of can- 
didates will admit of much more being required. If* as an 
average, 5/. be obtained from every pupil, it will be as much 
as can reasonably be expected, 4 he Committee have not 
found the patrons of the schools at all disposed to pay for the 
education of teachers. 

The Society has no money specially collected for a training 
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institution or normal school now unexpended ; its obligations 
have far exceeded the amount raised. 

The Society has no bequest or endowment specially devoted 
to the establishment or support of a training institution or 
normal school. 

The sum which can be conveniently appropriated out of its 
annual income can scarcely be expected in future to exceed 
500/. ; since in proportion to the extent and efficacy of the 
normal school will be the claims made upon the Society for 
aid in the establishment of schools and the promotion of edu- 
cation. 

The estimated deficiency, when the funds conveniently ap- 
plicable to defray the annual expenses of the institution are 
exhausted, will be therefore about 2,100/. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) IIenry Dunn, Secretary. 

To J. P. Shultleworth , Esq. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Wharncliffe, President 
of the Council, & c., &c., &c. 

British and Foreign School Society, 

My Lord, Boiough Road, 7 June, 1842. 

Having this day forwarded to Mr. Kay Shuttleworth an 
estimate of the general outlay, annual expenses, and sup- 
posed annual income of the new normal school of the British 
and Foreign School Society, in the hope that the Committee 
of Council on Education will be pleased to apportion out of 
the parliamentary grant such aid as their Lordships may deem 
it right to bestow, 1 am instructed at the same time respectfully 
to lay before your lordship the views of the Committee in re- 
ference to the guarantee which the Committee of Council may 
require, that money if thus appropriated will be wisely and 
efficiently expended. 

The Committee have so frequently assured their Lordships 
of their willingness to admit any inspection which may be 
necessary for ascertaining the manner in which the institution 
is conducted, that it is unnecessary to reiterate their sentiments 
on this point. They have always considered examinations a 
healthful stimulus to exertion, and with their understanding of 
the principle on which such inspection was to be conducted, have 
felt that in admitting the inspection of Government, they were 
only recognizing a right common to every subscriber, that of 
ascertaining the manner in which subscriptions are applied by 
those to whom they have been intrusted. In taking this view 
of the inspection required, they were supported by a communi- 
cation from the Committee ox Council with which they were 
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favoured utider date of February 8th, 1841, in which the fol- 
lowing passages occur : — 

“ Their lordships request the Society to observe that their 
instructions to inspectors of schools, state that their inspection 
is not intended as a means of exercising control, but of afford- 
ing assistance.” “ The inspector shall be desired to do nothing 
which can tend to weaken the connexion which subsists between 
the parent society and the schools connected with it.” “ Their 
Lordships attach ^reat value to the voluntary exertions of indi- 
viduals and societies for the promotion of elementary education, 
and it is their intention to render the inspection of schools a 
means of encouraging and strengthening such voluntary asso- 
ciations.” “The legitimate object of such inspection is the 
procuring accurate reports respecting the application of the 
public money voted by parliament for the promotion of educa- 
tion.” 

They cannot, however, conceal from themselves the fact, that 
inspection when conducted under the authority of Government, 
and with a view to official publication, may involve other prin- 
ciples, and lead to very different results. In reference to such 
a possibility, the following observations are respectfully sub- 
mitted : — 

A normal or model school necessarily occupies a position in 
many respects very different from that of any local school. If a 
local school, from whatever cause, be reported upon unfavour- 
ably, the remedy is obvious. The model or parent school can at 
once be called upon to assist the local school committee in 
strengthening that which is weak, in supplying that which is 
deficient, in re-organizing (if needful) the entire school, by 
placing over it another and a better teacher. The parties who 
subscribe to such a school, residing for the most part in the 
immediate locality, and personally interested in its welfare, are 
in the meantime little likely to be alienated by a report, the 
value and accuracy of which they can at once test by a per- 
sonal visit; but a model school has no such ground to fall back 
upon. Its reputation is its life. In order to be useful, it 
must possess the unlimited confidence botli of those who sustain 
it and of those who are benefited by it. 

If the parties who support such an institution by their con- 
tibutions do not believe it to be in advance of other schools, 
they cannot be expected to regard it as worthy of their aid. 
If the pupils once become possessed witli the notion that other 
institutions are pursuing better methods, that the provision 
made for their instruction is incomplete and imperfect, that the 
school they have been taught to regard as a model is not de- 
serving of that distinction, it requires little sagacity to foresee 
that all valuable influence over them will be at an end : and if, 
as is most probable, the Committee and the Government in- 
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spector should happen to be at issue, cither as to the facts of 
the case or as to tlie correctness of the inferences deduced, 
the choice of evils appears to be either, 

1. That the institution should sink in public estimation and 
lose its subscribers ; or, 

2. That the Committee should challenge the inspector’s re- 
port, and engage in controversy with the Government ; or, 

3. That yielding their convictions, they should consent to 
have the school remodelled under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Council, results alike fatal to voluntary support. 

That the case supposed is by no means imaginary, will ap- 
pear from the following considerations : — f 

First, The reports of an inspector may reasonably be ex- 
pected to contain his honest judgments as to the value of 
particular methods of teaching, and his sentiments as to the 
practical effect of such methods on the parties brought under 
their inllucnce. But these opinions may happen to be in direct 
opposition to those of the committee ; they may happen to be 
altogether unsound : his experience and their experience may 
have led to opposite conclusions. 

In this case the inspector’s report, without any intentionaf 
unfairness, must of necessity be depreciating and unfavourable. 
The presentation of such a report to the Government, even 
though it should lead to the withdrawal of aid, might not be a 
just matter of complaint ; but its publication in an official form, 
and under the authority of the Committee of Council, could not 
be otherwise than highly mischievous. Transferred to the 
newspapers, it would speedily be brought under the eye both 
of subscribers and teachers, and tending to alienate both, might 
inflict irreparable injury longbeforc it could be met or counter- 
acted. 

Secondly. Such a report may be expected to include many 
matters of detail, the publication of which could answer no 
useful end. The previous occupations of teachers, the limited 
amount of information they may possess on entering, the want 
of skill they may for some time display in the instruction and 
management of children ; these and many other things which it 
may be highly desirable for the Government to know, in order 
to decide as to the propriety of withholding or renewing a grant, 
could not be published to the world without leaving impres- 
sions in many respects inaccurate, unfavourable, and injurious. 
As the recent publication of the Report of the Inspector for 
Scotland, in relation to the Glasgow Normal School, will serve 
better than anymore statement to illustrate the vieus of the 
Committee, your Lordship will, they trust, pardon a brief 
reference to it. 
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This report is stated to contain “ a representation of the con- 
dition of these schools, without a minute specification and ex- 
amination of the nature aij^l efficiency of the methods practised, 
and of the correctness of the principles recognized and acted 
on.” It is moreover drawn up in a kind and liberal spirit, 
and every acknowledgment is made as to the talents and zeal 
of the parties employed. It may therefore be considered as a 
favourable specimen of an official Report. 

The following opinions, given by the inspector in the course 
of his Report, and now published to the world under the au- 
thority of Government, seem to justify the apprehensions of 
the Committee : — 

The first relates to the course of instruction laid down for 
the pupils. 

1. (Page 417.) “Although the course of instruction to which 
their attention is directed while students in the seminary, em- 
braces many important and interesting branches of knowledge, 
an acquaintance with which it is extremely desirable that every 
teacher should possess, yet it seems to me to have a tendency 
to render their instructions as teachers superficial and desul- 
tory.” 

The second refers to their employment in the model school. 

2. (Page 419.) “Their labours in the model schools, although 
most nearly resembling the employment on which the greater 
part of their time as teachers of schools of their own must be 
spent, and therefore apparently deserving special attention, were 
not characterized by even an ordinary amount of vigour, and in 
every respect contrasted most unfavourably with the animation 
and energy that distinguished this part of the training of the 
young men attending the General Assembly’s normal school in 
Edinburgh.” 

The third is an estimate of what may finally be expected 
from these parties as teachers. 

3. (Page 420.) “ Although I cannot speak from personal 
observation, and cannot adduce the testimony of any one to 
corroborate this statement, 1 have considerable confidence in 
affirming that these young men, after having completed their 
course of training in this seminary, and after having been in- 
trusted with the organization and management of a promiscuous 
school, will feel very considerable difficulty in performing satis- 
factorily most of their duties.” 

The fourth is a similar estimate of their mental acquisitions. 

4. (Page 419.) “Upon the whole, and speaking generally, 
my opinion of the young men in respect of literary acquire- 
ments is, that while they may be found to possess a consider- 
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able amount of general knowledge, their acquaintance with the 
more strictly technical branches of instruction will be found 
both loose and limited.” 

The following extracts furnish details of the kind referred to 
by the Committee : — 

1st. “ Of the 11 male students who have been enrolled during 
the preceding year, one is a preacher of the Church of Scotland, 
2 1 had been occupied as teachers of small adventure country 
schools, one had been a carpenter, one a teacher of dancing, 
one a portrait-painter, one a baker, three shopmen, and five 
students at college.” 

2nd. “ The average amount of attainments previous to entry 
is extremely limited : it does not include anything of which 
any boy of 13 or 14 years of age in the highest class of a well 
taught primary school should be ignorant.” 

3rd. <c A class consisting of 17 were doing sums in Com- 
pound Division ; on presenting slates, the exercises of 7 were 
right and of 10 wrong. The sum was written down on the 
black board by the teacher, and the boys were requested to 
direct him how to work it: they were permitted to do this 
simultaneously. The consequence was, that those boys whose 
exercises had been at first correctly performed, and who it was 
evident knew the rule well, again went through the process, 
and those for whom alone this second performance of the exer- 
cise was necessary, sat apparantly almost uninterested auditors.” 

The Committee having already adverted to the influence 
which the publication of an inspector’s reports on their normal 
and model schools (supposing him to take different views from 
those of the Committee) might have on subscribers, on pupils, 
and on the teachers of* local schools, are now desirous of briefly 
noticing the probable effect of such a course upon the committee 
and officers of a voluntary association. It seems difficult to 
imagine that any number of gentlemen would long continue to 
sacrifice their time and money in the gratuitous management 
of any institution subject to a control of this character, nor 
would it be found practicable to retain the services of teachers 
whose prospects for life might be ruined by the authoritative 
publication year by year of their supposed deficiencies. 

Further, in contemplating the possibility of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Government inspector, in reference to the 
talents or attainments of the normal pupils, the Committee 
cannot keep out of sight the fact, that in order to secure -ound 
moral and religious influence in their schools, they have hitherto 
adopted and propose still to adhere to a course which fre- 
quently involves a considerable sacrifice of [intellectual attain- 
ment. They refer to their practice of receiving only those who 
by age as well as by character may be ranked among persons 
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of fixed and settled religiouj principles. To obtain youths of 
considerable talent, or shrewd and clever mechanics whose ability 
would reflect credit on any public examination, is not difficult, if 
moral and religious character be regarded as a secondary con- 
sideration ; but to secure persons who are decided as to their 
religious views, persons who have given some evidence of their 
desire at least to cultivate a degree of seriousness, humility, 
patience, and meekness (virtues which could scarcely come under 
the notice of an inspector, yet without which the instructions of 
a teacher are of little moral value), it is frequently necessary to 
be content with a less amount of talent and more limited ac- 
quirements than would otherwise be demanded. The publica- 
tion of reports (which could not notice moral differences) would 
necessarily tend on the one hand to discourage these humble 
though generally most useful labourers, and on the other to 
call out and stimulate mere intellectual power, and thus it is 
to be feared to foster a spirit of restless ambition, which could 
never find satisfaction in the performance of the laborious 
and self-denying duties of an elementary school. 

The Committee having thus placed before your Lordship a 
frank exposition of their views, are now respectfully desirous 
of stating the position in which theymre placed, in reference 
both to the aid already received from the Committee of Coun- 
cil and to that which it may please them in future years to bestow. 

In the month of June of last year the Committee received 
from the Committee of Council the sum of 5000/. towards the 
erection of a new normal school, on condition that if, within the 
space of three years from that date, the buildings should not 
be completed, and the lease renewed by the Corporation of the 
City of London for the term of 61 years, upon the trusts and 
conditions to be approved of by the Committee of Council, the 
same should, when required, be repaid: an undertaking to this 
effect was given by the Committee to Dr. Kay. It was also 
understood that the trusts of the lease should be expressed in 
terms equivalent to those contained in the forms of convey- 
ance for British schools published in their Lordships’ minutes. 

Since that period the building has been completed, and the 
lease granted by the City of London. As, however, it proved 
contrary to the customs of the City of London to admit into 
their leases any declaration of the object for which a lease was 
granted, it was not found practicable to include in that docu- 
ment any declaiation of trust. A separate draft of declaration 
has, however, been drawn by the Society’s solicitor, and is now 
submitted for the approval of the Committee of Council. 

The said draft, however, it will be observed, does not contain 
any clause to the effect that the school shall be at all times open 
to the inspection of the Government inspector or inspectors for 
the time being. •%« 
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On this point the tiustecs find themselves in a position of 
considerable difficulty. On the supposition that the inspection 
referred to implies the official report and publication of details 
and opinions over which the Committee of the Society can ex- 
ercise no control, the* trustees are advised that to admit such a 
clause, and thus to bring all their successors under an influence 
which extends not only over the particular building aided by 
the Government, but over all the proceedings of an institution 
which has come down to them as the result of above 30 years’ 
voluntary effort, and which is possessed of various reversionary 
legacies of considerable importance, would be inconsistent with 
the obligations they incurred when they accepted the trustee- 
ship of the Society. 

The Committee feel very sensibly that this unexpected dif- 
ficulty may appear to lay them open to a charge of considerable 
inconsistency, inasmuch as they have so frequently expressed 
their cordial approbation of the principle of inspection; and 
they are on this account most anxious that your Lordship 
should by no means suppose that they are desirous of evading 
any examination or inquiry which the Committee of Council 
may think it right to institute. They arc not merely satisfied 
that on the supposition of their receiving any annual grant, 
such inspection is indispensable; they arc most willing to af- 
ford every facility to the inspector in the discharge of such duty. 
But while they are uncertain as to what may be the practical 
effect of his examinations and reports; while (unlike the Na- 
tional Society) they possess no guarantee against collision in 
the possession of an important control over the inspector (which 
control is fully secured by the Order in Council of August 10th, 
1840, giving the Archbishops power to revoke the appointment 
of the inspector); while Government inspection at all, in rela- 
tion to model or normal schools, mainly supported by volun- 
tary subscription, is as yet an untried experiment, they do not 
consider that they arc making an unreasonable request to the 
Committee of Council in soliciting that its experimental cha- 
racter may be recognized ; that while on the one hand the con- 
tinuance of any aid the Committee of Council may think it 
right to grant is made to depend on the satisfactory character 
of the reports of the inspector, on the other, the withdrawal of 
that aid may be considered, on the part of the Government, as 
a relinquishment of the right of inspection, and that after such 
withdrawal the visits of the inspector shall cease. 

The Committee feel considerable confidence, from the frank 
and candid manner in which your Lordship received their 
former communication, and from your Lordship’s expression 
of the intention of the Committee of Council to deal as far as 
possible on equal terms with the two Societies, that this 

2 F 
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application will also meet with hind and favourable consider- 
ation. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) IIkrny Dunn', Secretary. 


C omni Hi re of Council on Kilucalion, Council Offi< c, 
SIR, Whitehall, Ut Jul>, 1842. 

Thr Committee of Council on Education direct me to trans- 
mit to you the enclosed report from Mr. Seymour Tvemcnheere, 
who lias examined certain British schools in the metropolis, 
and to request that you will lay it before the British and Fo- 
reign School Society. 

The Lord President will probably present this report to the 
House of Lords in a few days. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shi ttlkwortii. 
Henry Dunn, 7v*v/., 

Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society. 


SlU, London, 1st July, 1812. 

I forward herewith, for the information of their Lordships, 
the following documents : — 

" A Report on 66 Schools, situated in or near London, and 
conducted on the Principles of the British and Foreign So- 
ciety.” 

“A Report on the School of the London Society for teaching 
the blind to Read ; also on Mr. Alston c\s application for As- 
sistance towards completing his Plans for Teaching the Blind.” 

Of the 66 above mentioned, 35 are boys’ schools ; five of 
these, having received aid from the public grant, were inspected 
by authority ; the rest, as having, in answer to a circular of 
their Lordships, signified their wish to be visited by one of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors. 

To these 35 boys’ schools I propose first to direct atten- 
tion. 

It may be desirable to mention in this place, that although 
an entire willingness was manifested by the promoters of these 
schools to lay open their whole organization and management 
to Government inspection, I found in some instances an ab- 
sence of a precise notion as to what was intended by it. At 
page 16 of the first volume of the minutes of the Committee of 
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Council, it appears that the object of inspection is “ to afford 
the promoters of schools an opportunity of ascertaining what 
improvements in apparatus and internal arrangement, in school 
management and discipline, and in the methods of teaching, 
have been sanctioned by the most extensive experience that 
it is “ a means of co-operation between the Government and 
the committees and superintendents of schools, by which infor- 
mation respecting all remarkable improvements may be diffused 
whenever it is sought ; that it involves in no respect any inter- 
ference with tlip instruction, management, or discipline and 
that “it is not intended as a means of exercising control, but 
of affording assistance ” in cases where any advice or informa- 
tion may be invited. It may be gathered, also, from the same 
minute, that in requiring Her Majesty’s inspectors to prepare 
reports on the schools they visit, to be from time to lime laid 
before Parliament, their Lordships are actuated by a desire 
to give full publicity to faithful and independent representa- 
tions of the actual amount and quality of instruction accessible 
to the labouring portions of the community, in order, first, that 
it may he seen m what manner and to what extent this great 
necessity is provided for; and secondly, to enable the members 
of school committees and their respective masters, to compare 
their own methods, and the results of their management, with 
those of others. 

The schools which form the subject of this portion of the 
Report arc situated chiefly in Westminster, Lambeth, Ber- 
mondsey, Bethnal-green, Spit al- fields, Clerkenwell, Islington, 
and Somers Town; others in the densely peopled central 
districts of the metropolis. They are attended principally by 
the children of small retail dealers, of skilled artisans, and others 
employed in the better remunerated kind of day-labour ; also 
by the children of parents whose habits or necessities place them 
a grade below this, and to whom it is more difficult to pay 2d. 
or 3r /. per week for their children’s instruction, and to main- 
tain them in the cleanliness and propriety of clothing commonly 
required, 

Por members of these important sections of the community, 
the schools under review profess to offer the rudiments of edu- 
cation, and the public, cither in aiding them from its general 
funds, by contributions towards building, or in sustaining them 
by local exertions, may be held to presume that tho instrumen- 
tality it sets at work is calculated to answer the end proposed. 

In the majority of them, evidences were not wanting of a 
spirit of improvement ; books introductory to general reading, 
and calculated to give a taste for knowledge, were employed, 
and the elements of many useful subjects professed to be 
taught ; maps were in common use : a little drawing was taught 

2 f 2 
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in some, and also singing by note in a few, and by ear in most 
of them. 

In so far as these advancing movements betoken atj intention 
on the part of the promoters of these schools to encourage, and 
on the part of the respectable body of masters conscientiously 
to carry out, a useful scheme of elementary education, they af- 
ford some grounds for satisfaction ^ but the actual advance in 
effective teaching falls far short of the mark it is the presumed 
desire to attain. Whenever any real and satisfactory acquire- 
ment was discernible* it was, except in those cases to be nerc- 
after specially mentioned, confined to the upper division of tlic 
school, forming generally, in point of numbers, a small propor- 
tion of the whole. Among the reasons of this it may bO stated, 
that in extending their wishes for improvement the supporters 
of these schools have failed sufficiently to extend the means of 
carrying them into effect. As long as the instruction proposed 
to be given scarcely passed beyond the mechanical processes of 
reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, one master might have 
been thought capable of satisfying this humble aim, if, in con- 
ducting a school of from 100 to ‘250 children, he availed him- 
self of the aid of a certain number of his more advanced pupils 
as monitors, though themselves of very immature age and very 
moderate proficiency. In the popular schools now under con- 
sideration, a few only excepted, the subjects of instruction have 
been extended, and the standard raised without a correspond- 
ing enlaigement or improvement of the machinery for carrying 
this change into effect. Out of 35 boys' schools, 

10 had only one master to 110 and under 140 boys, 

7 - - * - - 140 - - 200 

8 - - - 200 - - 240 

Of four whoso numbers were under 100, two were of a very 
humble kind. Three only of those whose numbers were large 
had a supply of masters, assistants, and pupil teachers, in the 
proportion of one teacher to about 100 pupils. The best ex- 
perience of the Continent has pronounced against exceeding 
the proportion of 80 children to one master. It will have bCeti 
observed how greatly the schools above referred to, with few 
exceptions, exceed those limits. Where this is the case, if any- 
thing approaching to real and Comprehensive instruction is to 
be diffused equally through an entire school, it is essential that, 
while they remain organized on the monitorial 'system, the 
master should be able to derive some effectual aid frotn his 
class of monitors. In order to do this, in addition to the pre- 
sumed adequate skill and ability in himself to make them ac- 
quainted with a proper mode of teaching, it is indispensable 
that they should remain long enough under his instruction, first 
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to make some positive progress themselves in the common ele- 
mentary subjects, and secondly, to acquire something of the dif- 
ficult art of teaching others. These conditions 1 have found 
very rarely fulfilled. The average ago of the boys acting as 
monitors in the schools now in question cannot be said to be 
higher than 10 years and a half; that of the most advanced 
among them, a little more tfian eleven ; many have not con- 
tinued regularly at any school ; often they do not remain more 
than a year after being removed into the class of monitors, 
being then in general strong enough to go to work : and their 
acquirements at that period are seldom such as to justify any 
dependence on their capability qf taking part with proper ef- 
fect in the business of intellectual teaching/ Among| the nu-* 
merous obstacles referred to by the masters as accounting for 
the backward condition of their schools, none was mentioned 
to me so frequently or so pointedly as the difficulty they ex- 
periencc4 first in training, and then in retaining, a proper class 
of monitors. This being so, it cannot excite surprise that in 
these large schools, in which many different subjects are pro- 
fessed to be taught by one master, together with the rudiments 
of tl\e common ones, little real attainment should be discoverable. 
Nor can I^>ay that in others where less was attempted, their 
main object, that of teaching to read, was accompanied with 
much exercise of intelligence, or the power of remembering what 
had been read and showing that it was understood. 

It may be presumed, that where the proportion of masters 
and assistants to the numbers to be taught approaches nearest 
to the standard above adverted to, the condition of the school 
will be the most satisfactory ; as among those on which I shall 
have to comment, the Abbey-street School, Bethnal-green, best 
fulfils those conditions, and presents, amidst some departures 
from the most improved practice, many points commanding a 
sincere approval, it will be a more agreeable task to offer a few 
details respecting this school first ; and in remarking upon the 
mode of teaching pursued there, the organization and manage- 
ment, I shall have occasion to embody most of the observations 
m^de by me to various other masters, and members of school 
committees, when requested to give my opinion upon what fell 
under my notice. Tlio principles on which it is conceived 
that improvements must rest are the same for alb A consider- 
ation of those principles, as shown in a certain extent in action 
in a large school in a poor and populous neighbourhood, may 
perhaps lead those interested in schools for a similar class of 
children elsewhere, to a narrower investigation of their actual 
condition, and to some further reflection upon the possibility 
of .making them more efficient instruments for the general 
good. 

The Abbey-street School was opened in September 1839. 
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The zealous and benevolent persons, in whose exertions it ori- 
ginated, u selected the parish of Betlmal-grcen, not only as the 
largest parish comprised in that manufacturing district, but as 
that portion which contained the greatest number of weavers, 
and, from its almost uniform poverty, the least likely to help it- 
self.” They expected that the adjacent parts of the district, hav- 
ing a larger proportion of wealthy individuals resident in them, 
would first be able to provide themselves with school-houses.* 
Their investigations had led them to conclude that there 
were between seven and eight thousand children in the parish 
of Bethnal-green alone, without the opportunity of receiving 
any useful instruction in day-schools. In proceeding to take 
an important step towards supplying a part of this great defi- 
ciency, the committee of these schools were of opinion that they 
would best consult the interests of the population for whose 
benefit they ere designed, and most effectually secure their 
confidence, if they provided liberally for a proper number* of 
masters and assistants, in proportion to the children to be ad- 
mitted, and furnished them with every requisite for carrying on 
an enlarged system of instruction with effect. Their principle 
appears to have been to do well what they undertook to do, in 
the hope that their schools might by degrees apply ’a stimulus 
to others, by exhibiting the results of a wise liberality in ex- 
penditure, and of improved methods of conducting the va- 
rious processes of instruction. They have done much towards 
attaining those objects. Their building is commodious, hand- 
some, and well situated. A large play- ground is attached to it, 
in which the children assemble before going into school: u Be- 
fore the school is opened in the morning and afternoon, the 
children are drawn up in classes in the pi av- ground and in- 
spected, to see that their apparel is dean and in good repair, 


* Fiist Annual Report of the Spital fields ami Rcthnal-gieeir Biitish School Society* 
The amount raised ami expended by this Society on the Abbey-sheet School, includ- 
ing the expeuj»eb of conducting them for the first year, is as follows : — • 

Receipts. Extendi mu e. 



£. s. cl. 

Donations aud subsciip- 


t ions ------ 

2,111 19 3 

Parliamentaiy Grant - - 

700 0 0 

Grant fiom the City of 


London - - - - - 

100 0 0 

Interest &c.- - - - - 

08 9 6 

at 




' £. s. d. 

Land atid Building - - - 

2,855 1 0 

Rooks, school furniture, Ac.- 

loo li 3 

Sundry Expenses - - 

69 2 11 

Expenses of conducting tho 


schools for one year, alteri 


deducting the children’s 


payments ------ 

30 13 6 


3,055 9 4 

■ -Deduct Receipts * - - 

3,030 • 5 0 

Balance due to Trcasuiei 

25 * 3 7 

Outstanding bills - - - 

65 5 5 

Debt- - 

■ 

£110 9 0 
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their shoes brushed, hands and face clean, and hair combed. 
If oil inspection any one is found to have been negligent in 
these particulars, he is sent home to have the defect remedied. 
This plan has been in operation more than 12 months, and its 
effect is now very obvious in the appearances of the scholars ge- 
nerally. The rule has been in some instances complained of, 
but I am satisfied of its tendency to cultivate, both amongst 
parents and children, habits of forethought and cleanliness, 
without which they cannot expect to live cither in health or 
comfort.” (Master’s Second Annual Report). In the play- 
ground, also, after school hours, the master goes through the 
gymnastic movements, marchings, &c., and devises various ex- 
ercises, which lie practises with them, for their mutual relaxa- 
tion, and the promotion of health and strength.* * 

A circular swing lias been erected, and other gymnastic ap- 
paratus is to be added. In fine weather, when the numbers 
are overflowing, .the play-ground relieves the scliool-room of 
many of the younger children, who can receive some of their 
lessons equally well in the open air. 

The admissions are made 011 C 9 a week, by members of the 
committee, who attend in the class-room of the school for that 
purpose, a regulation of obvious advantage in saving the time 
of the master, and (as the parents bring tlieir children) in 
making the supporters of the school acquainted with the appli- 
cants ; 1,380 boys had been admitted in the two years from 
September 1839, and there were at the end of the second year 
485 boys on the books. 

Of the 392 who were admitted during the past year, the trades 
and- occupations of the parents were — 


Weavers 

• 

• 

• 

132 

Other artisans 

• 

• 

• 

186 

8undiy occupations , 

• 

• 

• 

74 


392 


The fluctuations in the numbers must be expected to be 
great in so poor a neighbourhood, and where one-thiid of the 
children belongs to the class of hand-loom weavers. Regularity 
of attendance, however, and punctuality in those who attend at 
all, arc matters of moment, and cannot be overlooked without 

* On this part of the subject the master states in his Repmt, thp.t “ the play-groumU 
not only increase the attachment of the children to the school, by affording them health- 
ful reel eat ion, under the direction of the teachers, but likewise afford fiequent opportu- 
nities of moial training. Previous to the school- bouts, I esteem it my privilege to 
superintend the amusements there ; then it is more fiequently than at any other time 
that 1 discover the evils which I have to remove, and the spiiits which I have to con- 
trol. A considerable number of the boys are employed, when not in school, in assisting 
their parents. Nearly all, whose parents do not requiie them to work duiing the in- 
tervals of the school, continue on the premises about eight hours in the day. If it were 
not for the play-ground most of these must inevitably be exposed to thf contagion of 
the public streets. The play-ground, therefore, is one of the most useflil parts of the 
, institution;’ r r 
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causing loss of time and qncouraging idle and injurious habits. 
On this head it is affirmed, in the first annual report, that the 
attendance had become remarkably steady, regular, and punc- 
tual; frequently not more than four were absent without leave. 
This good attendance, it may be presumed, is the result of the 
plari of sending absent notices to flip parent every time the 
child is absent without leave of the master, which subjects thorn 
to fine or dismissal. The doors are closed precisely at Ahe hour 
named for the asspmbling of the school, and no child is ad- 
mitted afterwards. While some of the pavents of, irregular 
habits have complained of the severity of this rule, numbers 
have expressed their approbation of it, from the satisfaction it 
affords them, that if n 9 absent notice is brought their child lias 
been in attendance. 

The school is organized on the monitorial system, but is in a 
state of transition towards the adoption of tire mixed method 
of arrangement. As this term is' oiten misunderstood, it is as 
well to add, that in this system the use of monitors is not dis- 
pensed with, but they occupy a much less important position in 
the business of intellectual instruction. This is kept chiefly in 
the hands of the master, his assistant, and. the pupil teachers; 
the latter are generally from 10 to 18 years of age, consequently 
of respectable acquirements, practising the art of teaching with 
a view to the profession of a teacher. They have been selected 
from among the monitors as having shown an aptitude for 
teaching, and an inclination for the employment ; they arc ac- 
cordingly apprenticed to the institution. This is the lirst step 
of transition to the mixed method of organization. The 
monitors, who are young, act, as well as the pupil teachers, under 
the immediate guidance and superintendence of the assistant, 
chiefly in hearing the classes read over again the lesson read 
to the superior teacher ; in questioning on a simultaneous 
lesson previously given by him to a class, in order to fix it in 
their memory; in hearing the spelling, and the arithmetic 
tables ; in attending to the writing, and to various other points 
of the general routine and discipline. For such employments 
young monitors may be used without disadvantage, though in. 
proportion to the skill and industry of the master and his 
teachers will the numbers of monitors be small, and the de- 
pendence upon them diminished. And it is obvious that th>e 
successful application of the mixed method, not; merely to the 
organization of the school, but also in all the processes of in- 
struction/must depend, upon the completeness with whiqh the 
master, assistant-masters, and pupil teachers have been taught 
and trained to the use of these processes, and upon their pos- 
sessing to a greater or less extent the general qualifications for 
their important duties which have been above adverted^to. 

The difficulty of keeping up a supply of monitors of sufficient ' 
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competency is felt in this school, as in all the others I have visited, 
and is attributed to the same cause. The master observes, that 
“ in consequence of most of the removals from school taking 
placo in this class, there is a continual supply of new monitors, 
who require instruction not only in what they arc to teach* but 
also in the best method of teaching.” And he remarks upon 
the difficulty of selecting boys suitable for the office. There 
were present in February somewhat under 400 boys; the 
number being temporarily reduced by sickness and the existing 
depression of trade. For these there were in all four teachers, 
or one to every 100‘boys. * The numbers have, as I have been 
informed, since increased, and a corresponding addition has 
been made to the number of pupil teachers. t 

A temporary gallery is placed at one end of the lower §phool, 
which can be divided from the rest of the room by a curtain. 

Twenty-five lessons on the simultaneous* plan arc given 

* ^ * — 

* [I find different and very erroneous ideas attached to this word. A school orga- 
nized on the simultaneous plan would, if its numbers were about 100, be divided 
probably into three large groups or classes, each of which would receive in turn its 
lesson from the iriaster. The simultaneous lesson is that given to a class thus arranged. 
It is described by M. UeCierando, m’his Manual for Teachers of Elementary Schools :* 
“In thfi simultaneous lesson, the teacher instructs and directs a certain number of 
children together; he addresses to all the same language, the same demonstrations; all 
execute at once the same things, and act in union. * * * * He has his eye on all, and 
all observe and hear him. There is therefore more simplicity and more rapidity in his 
operations ; the strength and the time of the instructor are distributed with more economy ; 
imitation and sympathy animate and sustain the children in that common progress 
which they are making together ; the harmony of their labour keeps up a natural 
discipline.** 

Ik. is of tire essence of this mode of anangement and teaching that the children 
should be divided into large groups, each as nearly as possible equal in age, capacity, 
afid progress. It can very rarely happen that instruction addressed to a whole school 
at once can suit the capacities of all. This can be more nearly attained under a 
judicious arrangement by divisions. But .even under the most careful management, 
this method has its defects, as pointed out by M. do Geraudo; “It cannot always 
hap|>eti, when the cla6s is somewhat numerous, that all the children should really he 
of the same degree of rapacity and advancements The weaker, therefore, refnain behind, 
and do not get on, while the more able are obliged to stop and wait for their comrades.” 
It is in remedying this defect that the meiit of (he mixed method consists. It preserves 
the organization of the simultaneous method, and with it the lessons addressed to large 
gioupa at once by the master or assistant. But it preserves tilt? advantages of the mutual 
and individual methods, by employing the agency of the more advanced and able 
monitors, paid, and apprenticed to the school, and thus converted into pupil teachers. 
These go over with the classes the lessons just given by the master; test the memory, 
correct the reading, &c., discover the deficiencies of the backward, and help them on. 
The mode of simultaneous answering in a class is not an essential pact of the simul- 
taneous method of teaching. It is a very questionable practice, as affording a consider- 
able opening for deception. The first words of the answer of the quickest often suggests 
file whole ; is caught with rapidity by the reot, and passes as theirs. If the questioning 
is proceeded with after the quick answerers are requested to be silent*, it often happens 
that very fthtr more atiiwers are obtained. 

A mode approved of by many masters is that of desiring all who can answer the 
question to, hyld up their hands. The answers of a certain uuraber are takeu before 
the master declares which, or whether any, are l ight. [It 

* Cours Normal des Instituteuis Piimaires, by M. de Gfrando, Peca? of France, 

Menfibefc ofthe Institute, Ac. Paris, 1839, pp. 98, 100. ' ' 
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weekly <o the several classes, comprising the following sub- 
jects — 

Scripture history; religious and social duties ; music; geo- 
graphy; natural history ; general subjects, assisted bjr objects. 

In the Second Annual lleport the master states the motives 
which induce him to give a prominence to this portion of the 
daily routine, and the results which he considers to have been 
produced by it: “ The circumstances of many of the scholars 
preventing them from attending school for any length of time, 
I have deemed it essential so to arrange the school exercises 
as to cultivate among the scholars correct habits of observation, 
discrimination, and reflection, rather than to aim at the mere 
communication of knowledge, since by this means they obtain 
the power of acquiring knowledge for themselves when removed 
from the influence of the school. But while during the past 
year this object has been kept steadily in view, the present 
condition of the school, and the attainments of the scholars 
who have left, will, I trust, bear me out in the assertion that a 
greater amount of knowledge has been communicated than in 
the former year. This has been attained chiefly by means of 
the simultaneous lessons which are given by myself, my‘ as- 
sistant, or the pupil teachers.” The introduction of simul- 
taneous lessons, together with the improvement in the character 
of ‘the monitors, by their apprenticeship and separate instruc- 
tion, as above mentioned, further indicates that this school is ill 
a state of transition.* 


It niav perhaps conduce to the better understanding of what follows, if ,i lew of the 
chief heads into which the German wiitets lia\e divided their numerous treatises on the 
subject of education, are briefly stated. They discuss — 1. The Science of Education 
(Pedagogik); 2. The Art of Education. This division deals chioily with the means 
of incurring instruction ' Didakticy, 'and under this head falls the consideration of 
method (Methodik). ThU subject sub-divides iudf into an inquiiy into nn thods of 
organization, or of the internal airangiment of a school, as regards its foim, the position 
of desks, Ac., and methods of instruction, as those of Hell and Lancaster, Postal ozr.i, 
Jacotot, Ac. ; tide Diesterwecr, Denzel, Scherr, Ac. Ac.] 

* At present it must be regarded a* an improved monitorial school, with occasional 
simultaneous lessons. In a school on the mixed method, the simultaneous lessons oc- 
cupy a le-,8 prominent place, because the'character Of the instruction given to each class 
renders the simultaneous lessons, excepting for general religious instinct ion* less neces- 
sary. 

I may here usefully draw attention to ao error which 1 have encountered in my 
conversations with school masteis. I have heard the schools of the Glasgow Educational 
.Society sometimes described as schools on the simultaneous method, whereas they ore 
monitorial schools of a peculiar organization, into which have been introduced simul- 
taneous lessons delivered to children assembled in the gallery. I understand that the 
schools least remote from this country, which are constructed on the simultaneous 
method, are the large town schools in Holland, whereas the schools at Haltersea, Norwood, 
and the lower school of Greenwich Hospital, are each different example* of the mixed 
method of organization. In these schools simultaneous lessons are confined to general 
religious instruction, and to the cultivation of the perceptive faculties by object lessons; 
all the lessons to the classes partake of the characteristic qualities of simultaneous in- 
tions, but with more individual teaching. 

I may add, that ou the question of the best mode of organizing schools, the Com- 
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The lower division of this school varies in number from 100 
to 150. Two simultaneous lessons a day arc given to thcs<‘ 
children while engaged in reading or in spelling, from the 
lesson boards (which were those of the Sunday- school Union, 
consisting of short familiar sentenced within a child's compre- 
hension) ; they were orderly and attentive. The manner of 
the monitors under the direction of a pupil-teacher, was well 
calculated to keep up their attention. They pointed with one 
hand to the letter or word to be read, and after a short pause, 
in which time was given for every child to consider the form, 
and recollect the sound of the letter or letters pointed to, they 
gave a slight signal by a motion of the other hand, when the 
whole draft or class pronounced the word together. *Tlie reason 
for allowing this pause proceeds from a correct appreciation of 
the ditliculty a child taught on this system encounters in going 
over in its mind the many steps requiring its consideration 
before it can determine upon the sound to be applied to the 
object presented to it. It must first consider the form of each 

milfec of Council have widely occupied a neutral ground. Thev him* granted assist- 
ana* to school* organised m the most various iiTanuei, and have published plans equally 
of schools on Dr. Hell's or lh<* LmcasU’nan, and on the nu\ed and Mmultaneoii'* 
method* of oignni/ation. *lhc\ have, however, been <h sirou* that school*, in whatever 
way they were organized, should l.c improved by the introduction of more skilful 
methods oi* teaching, and tor this purpose they have selected methods tor publication 
equally applicable to ineintorial school* and to those oig.uiue d on fhe'mixed and on 
the simultaneous method*. The two manuals now published, that on singing and that 
on writing, contain the most minute regulations tor the adoption oi‘ thine methods of 
teaching in moiutoi ial school*. The improvement of the me thocU of instruction ha* 
evidently been reconuneuded to their lordships* attention as a mode of promoting the 
success of elementary education, more free fiom interference with existing institutions 
than any other improvement which could have been introduced. 

Hut the improvement of method i- necessarily connected with that of the agency 
employed. A general comiction now exists that more care ami time must be expended 
on the education of the masters of elemental y school*. A desire is spreading to retain 
the services of the luonitois fas in this school, in that of the Horough-road, ami in sum*- 
olliers) to a liper age ; to give them separate instruction ftom the scholars: to apprentice 
them to the school, and tint* gradually by a natural and easy transition, to rai.se the 
skill and knowledge of every agent employed in the instruction of a monitorial school. 

The great obstacle to such improvements is the n trrowness of the income of the 
sclvools, which prevents their olloriug sufficient inducements to the most skilful monitors 
to continue in the school to become apprentices and cheerfully to emluik in the pro- 
fession of elementary teaching as they now enter hopefully into trades. 

Yet 1 shall have to rejmrt examples in which these difficulties have been in a great 
degree surmounted, chieily by the zeal ami self-devotion of some of the nnut active 
members of the school committees. 'I he monitorial schools in which these exertions 
have been mode, might, podia]*, by a slightly increased ellbrt, still further improve their 
orgauizatiou. VVheu a school, as in the instance alluded to, acquired a skilful agency 
ot monitors apprenticed to the trustees or school committee, and from mouth to month 
improving botli iu knowledge and method, a year or^tvvo only will elajise before it 
would be possible to cuntide to each apprenticed monitor or pupil teacher a larger group 
Of children. The transition to this arrangement is so obvious, that l am inclined to 
think it must have been from the tirst foreseen by those sagacious men, Dr. Hell and 
Mr. Lancaster, who may have regarded the monitorial school as a nursery, which should 
gradually produce am agency of ussistunt teachers, who, having grown familiar with the 
business of instruction from boyhood to adolescence, might with riper years anti more 
matured experience liecome more suitable moral instruments for elevating the cha- 
racter of the children of the labouring poor. 
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individual letter* then the form they present in combination : 
the sound of each separately; the sound* to bo given to the' 
combination* and lastly the manner of giving expression to 
that sound. The appliances towards teaching the letters .were, 
square pieces of wood with letters on each face, formed by the 
younger class, under a monitor, into various small words'; and 
practico in drawing the forms of the letters on slates. The 
habit of exercising the eye and the hand in this manner, and 
also that of correct observation, cultivated by tlic object lessons, 
during which they are required to notice and describe, in their 
own words, the forms, qualities, &c., of simple substances, 
seemed to have quickened their intelligence, and had accus- 
tomed them to quiet attention and individual effort. Two 
points* howdver, in the method pursued in this part of the 
school seemed defective. The exercises in copying the letters* 
as an aid towards learning to read, did not appear to be of a 
sufficiently systematic character* proceeding gradually from the 
elementary forms to the letters and figures that belong to each. 
I have no doubt, also, that when the manual for teaching to 
read on the Phonic method is generally accessible, the Con- 
ductors of this school will reconsider the old dogmatic mode 
at present used, with a view of comparing it with a method 
whi?his in accordance with the natural process of a child in ac- 
quiring knowledge, inasmuch as it assists its faculty of imita- 
tion, and presents the difficulties it has to encounter in a scries 
so progressive that they may be mastered without any Undue 
demand upon its capacities.*' 

The middle and largest division comprises those who arc in 
various stages of advancement in reading, from the lower one, 
that of learning short and easy sentences, to an approach to 
reading with facility and correctness. This division also is 
separated by a curtain from the other two, during all civ ft rocc 

* The principle of this method of tea< lung to read is thus described^ by Dr. Bache 
in h»s valuable Report on Education in Europe. He is noticing the methods pursued 
at the Orphan House at Halle. The child first draws his letter on the slate, and is 
taught to name it by its sound : “ When the sound of the letter lies been learned, not 
its common arbitrary name, hut the sound which it 4 has in composition, tiie pupil, lias 
made some progress towards knowing how to fonn combinations, which is the next 
step, the \ owels placed alternately before and after the consonant. The combinations' 
are first written on the slate, and then pronounced. The next exercise consists in planing 
a vowel Iretween two consonants, which is followed by other simple copiUinat^o*. 
These being classified by careful study, the child is soon able to compose simple sen- 
tences, in which his ideqs are developed, so that the mechanical operation of tfrftitig 
and reading is interspersed with intellectual exercise. In this the talent -of ths tiacbert/ 
is strikingly exhibited, and a prescribed routine of instruction wpuld fail in 
The written letter being once learned, the next stop is with the ptihted* aiui a reading 
book is pot introduced until the child has felt (he necessity of it in hit farther* progress*' 
it is then a relief, and not a task. t • 

t( I saw here a class which had been under instruction for only nine npjfitb^, the pupils, 
of which wrote short [sentences very legibly in a hand of medium fixe, spelled them 
correctly aud read them distinctly. * — Report on Education in Kurop^Ho the Trustees 
of the Gerard’s College for Orpiians, by Alexander Dallas BacJte, UUD„ President of 
the College* Philadelphia, 1839, p. 103. 
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lessons. Each boy receive* two simultaneous lessons a day, 
c\tncy on scriptural* or general subjects, from the master or 
assistant* Occasionally the pupil teachers* take a part in this, 
and to ttyem> is*<clnefly entrusted the detail of instruction in 
this division* They superintend the* reading, writing, and 
ciphering, and watch and direct the monitors in these branches. 
Tne booKs used are those of the British and Foreign Society, 
and of the Irish Commissioners. Each boy in the lower 
sections, using the second books, spells and reads a clause, 
then a sentence. They arc then questioned, and the meaning 
is impressed upon them. This part of the monitors’ duty 
requires frequent supervision, and can seldom be done 
effectually by them alone, of which 1 had occasion <?) observe 
several instancy. They were, however, careful not to pass over 
an error where they noticed one, and were able to maintain 
discipline and attention. Some of them had acquired a very 
fair idea of their duties, and when desired to put questions to 
their respective drafts on the points of Scripture which they 
had recently assisted in teaching them, they did so without 
reluctance, and in a natural manner, showing a proper degree 
of confidence m their recollection of their subject, and a com- 
mand of appropriate language in addressing themselves to 
their joung pupils. Mulluiuscr’s system of teaching to write 
had only recently been introduced, but with an evident good 
effect. A comparison of the writing of those taught on the 
old method with that of those who had been practised on Mul- 
liauscr’s, displayed a considerable superiority in the latter, 
both ip regularity and clearness, in uniformity of progress, and 
in the advance made in proportion to the time employed. 
The arithmetic was still in the earliest stages, though pro- 
gressive, and with some attention to teaching the principles of 
notation^ as well as the mere practice of the early rules. In 
the more advanced sections of this division Chambers's Book 
of Nature was read, but with cfFort and not much intelligence. 
The subjects arc of great interest to childhood, and would be 
rendered more clear if each was first introduced by the familiar 
explanations and illustrations which can be readily given in 
thq simultaneous lesson. Little had been taught to this part 
of the school of the outlines of geograph}', partly, perhaps, 
because the more elementary subjects were not yet sufficiently 
advanced, Hie foundation however might have been laid, by 
aid of the oral lesson and its illustrations, in conveying ideas 
of relative distances, or of the mode of representing them on 
maps, of the leading features of the earth and its great divi- 
sions, the causes of day and night, and the other great visible 
phenomena of nature. 

.There was undoubtedly apparent in the several sections of 
thi* division a progressive development which betokened the 
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care of the master to prevent unequal classification. I did not 
find, however, that these were altogether avoided. I observed 
in this, as in all the schools 1 visited, instances of boys being 
placed above their proper position, and therefore causing, 
obstruction to others by their want of the requisite preparation* 
In a school organized on the mixed method, this may be done 
with less disadvantage, because the master is able, by this 
arrangement, to discover move readily the precise deficiencies, 
and to apply himself to their correction ; also, the intelligence 
of the quicker boys is thus made more directly to contribute to 
the improvement of the more sluggish. In this case there 
were boys who had been but a short time at this school, who 
had, however, attended for various periods at others (some for 
two and three years), at National and Sunday-schools, as well 
as schools of the British and Foreign Society, but who had 
learnt nothing effectually. A few instances may suffice to 
illustrate what I found to be the general state of the different 
lower sections. In one. five boys had been at the school about 
a year, read decently, and showed intelligence in answering 
numerous questions; six who had attended only two months 
and under, though from 9 to 11 years old, and who had been 
from one to three \ ears at other schools, could only read most im- 
perfectly, and were quite unable to answer the most simple 
questions, showing either an utter ignorance of common 
language, ora complete incapacity to express their ideas. In 
another draft, two had been at this school under six, two 
under three months ; all came from other schools ; they were 
in all respects much behind the remaining seven with 
whom they were classed. In a third, six had frequented this 
school about nine months, and had advanced a class or two; 
could write in books, and answered questions satisfactorily ; 
three (about three months at this school), one 1 1, the other 
two 12 }ears old, and known to have been at other schools for 
considerable periods, seemed to have no recollection of any- 
thing they had been taught, joined together the Lord's Prayer 
and the Belief, and showed, when questioned by the monitor, 
an almost total incapacity to exert their faculties when any 
demand was made upon them that required the commonest 
exercise of thought and the simplest powers of expression. 
The master had it in contemplation to form a “backward 
class/' to receive some extra attention from a pupil teacher and 
a selected monitor, whose duty it would-be to prepare those 
placed* in it for removal in due time to classes composed of boys 
of their own age. The very slight acquirements that tne 
majority bring with them seem to have presented a difficulty 
to him from the commencement, which is thus noticed in his 
first annual report: — “Although many of thf children had 
attended other schools before being admitted into this, I founqi 
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their acquisitions remarkably slender ; not more than twelve 
had been admitted during the year (out of 9&S, of whom 901 
were between six and twelve years of age), possessing any 
knowledge whatever of geography, or the ability to read a 
^paragraph* of a common book with pleasure to themselves. 
They have not been able to read without faultering and 
numerous mistakes. Those twelve had all attended British 
schools, but not more ban six of them could compose a simple 
sentence, or write a line from memory. Very few who have 
been admitted could explain what they were able to read ; not 
more than twenty could explain the meaning of any word.*' 

A remark is added on the " comparative superiority of their 
religious knowledge.” I am bound to say, that my own ob- 
servation of children under similar circumstances has in 
general led me to the conclusion, that the superiority, if it 
exists at all, can only be considered as of a very limited and 
qualified kind. * 

With the exception of those above mentioned, whom I found 
misplaced, the preparation of the rest composing the middle 
division was so progressive as to make the transition easy 
from thence to the upper. In this the mode of reading denoted 
intelligence. 

The knowledge of Scripture m\< fair, and seemed, as far as 
it had been carried, to have proceeded with a regard to method, 
and the illustration of one part of Scripture by another. 

About (i ) (not the most advanced) were tried with an 
exercise in dictation, which was accurately performed by the 
majority. Little actual progress bad been made in arithmetic; 
but an effort was visible to teach the principle of each step; not 
yet, however, on the Pestalozzian method of exhibiting the 
theory of numerical combinations. 

About five simultaneous lessons were given to this division 

f )er week, perhaps a sufficient number, as an actiuty of mind 
\ad been already excited, and time was more valuably em- 
ployed in cxeicises requiring more of separate and individual 
exertion. 

I bad not the opportunity of hearing whether these simul- 
taneous lessons were uniformly given with due skill and 
adaptation to the hearers, proceeding from a proper mastery 
and methodical arrangement of the subject, so as both to enlarge 
the pupil’s field of view and accustom him to an orderly and 
systematic mode of pursuing knowledge. This can seldom be 
done without previous careful reflection and preparation by the 
teacher, for which his evenings should afford nim time. 

lhe very important exercise of occasionally writing from 
memory the substance of these lessons is here practised ; also 
the boys of thi| division arc encouraged to search for and tran* 
scribe at their homes texts of Scripture, which arc arranged 
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with a view to illustrate and impress the leading duties and 
doctrines of the Gospel, and those who could write decently 
were during their writing lessons occasionally directed to copy 
from books passages deserving of being stored in the memory. 
The habit of preparing tasks out of school is one which seems 
to be very rarely encouraged at the day schools of the labour- 
ing classes ; many of the children attending them are employed 
in various ways during a portion of that time for their parents ; 
many others however arc not; and as out of the 24 hours they 
are only occupied about six in their schools, a great deal of 
valuable time must be thrown away. The school hour is nine 
in the morning, excepting during the winter months. Much 
might in the great number of cases be learnt and done by them 
in the mornings at home, and the evenings in winter would 
afford to many the same opportunity. One of the obstacles to 
the proper progress of elementary instruction in these schools 
at present is, that the child’s mind is exerted for so short a 
time each day. Deducting the time given to writing, arith- 
metic, and other details, some of winch require little mental 
effort, what remains to be devoted to the intellectual develop- 
ment of children from 10 to 13 years of age seldom amounts to 
as much as two hours a day in those schools, still the great 
majority, where the mode of teaching by simultaneous lessons 
lias not been introduced, as it may be, in combination with the 
monitorial organization and methods. This is obviously less than 
might with propriety be required of children approaching and 
exceeding nine years of age. In the schools of the higher 
classes the faculties of boys of those ages are under exertion 
twice and three times as long as this daily. The elder children 
at the popular schools might probably be induced to practise 
the arithmetical Tides at home, after learning the principles ; 
striking passages from Scripture or elsewhere, having been 
read and commented upon, might be committed to memory; 
the accuracy with which the task lmd been performed would be 
tested in a few minutes in school by the correct repetition of a 
small portion only. The substance of lessons received, or 
exercises of various kinds, might be written on the slate at 
home, the master and his assistants revising’ them at their 
leisure in the evenings, or before the school hour in the morn- 
. ing. I found, in a few instances, that the parents had been 
induced, by the reasonable representations of the masters or 
members of the committee, to require q£ their children the 
employment of some portion of the time now wasted, in the 
manner specified. 

The geography lessons dwell too much on general outlines and 
names of places, without sufficiently entering into the physical 
conditions and products of the various countricsfrand the social 
state of their inhabitants, or pointing out the influence of these 
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circumstances on each other.* No attention had yet been given 
to English history, very little to those simplest elements of 
mechanics which connect the instruction of the school with the 
pursuits of the skilled artisan. Among these pursuits it is 
intended to encourage a taste for drawing, as the foundation of 
a local school of design, with the view and the evident tendency 
to promote that important branch of the staple manufacture of 
this district, the art of designing and drawing patterns. Some 
aptitude had been called forth by the instruction already given, 
aifording a promise of what may be done through the assistance 
of a professed master, aided by suitable models and drawing 
studies.” Vocal music had made considerable progress. “ By 
the kindness of a private individual, two of the elder monitors, 
who have been acting as pupil teachers, were serft to normal 
singing school established in Exeter Hall, under the sanction 
of the Committee of Council on Education, and placed under 
the care of Mr. Hullali. They have received certificates of 
competency ; and Mr. Hullah’s method of Wilhem was, at the 
date of the last Report, systematically taught to 207 of these 
boys, of whom 117 were learning the first principles, 58 could 
sing' at sight from written music containing no interval greater 
than a fourth, and 32 from music containing no interval greater 
than a fifth ; some of the latter had previously made progress 
on the plan of Mr. Hickson, whose books are also still used at 
this school.” 

The discipline was well and quietly maintained without any 
approach to harshness ; corporal punishment of any kind was 
said to be very seldom resorted to, and never with severity. 
No rewards are given. The committee of* the school record 
with approbation the improvement in “the moral behaviour of 
the children ; their general good humour, their desire to help 
each other, and tlieir kind treatment of dumb animals, together 
with the entire absence of bad language when at play.*’ The 
registers are kept with regularity. The small school library 
presented for the use of the monitor’s class had been of essen- 
tial service. “ Many of the books are daily used as works of 
reference in the general business of the school.” 

* Dr. 13dche thus describes the mode of teaching Geography at the Orphan House at 
Halle: The geographical instruction, founded upon the method of Pestalozzi, proceeds 
strictly on inductive principles, ami is an example of how much may be done by 
muling the pupil proceed fiom the known to the unknown. The following was the 
course of a recitation which I attended on the subject. The teacher drew first from the 
knowledge of the term ‘ body,’ then led them to deline extension, dimensions, &c., and 
thus furnish them with ideas of space. Sun-rise and sun-set were used for establishing 
the position of the cardinal points, and that of the class-room was determined with 
reference to them. Then commencing with home, with a map of the city of Halle, they 
gave an account of its localities, and the histoiy connected with them. Widening hence 
iu ciicles, the natural and political features of the surrounding districts were described, 
always indicating thc real directions of places. The pupil thus grasps ev«y step of 
geographical knowledge; begins with his own house, rambles through his own town, 
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The monitors receive no pay or reward for the discharge of 
their duties ; they are said, nevertheless, to perform them with 
assiduity, considering their age and previous training. Judi- 
cious countenance and encouragement from the members of the 
committee, and the instruction and example ol the master, as- 
sistant, and pupil-teacliers, tend to impart the necessary prepa- 
ration. “ On several occasions opportunities have been afforded, 
by visits to the East India Docks, and Messrs. Greene and 
Wigram’s ship-yard, by excursions on the Thames, and by 
other means, for extending their information, and giving them 
an acquaintance with the works of nature and art, and they have 
shown in their classes that these opportunities have not been 
thrown away upon them. They have frequently referred, in 
the course of their teaching, to the information thus obtained, 
and thus have these excursions been made subservient to the 
general efficiency of the school.” 

The situation of this institution in the midst of the poor and 
depressed population of Bethnal-green, the liberality with which 
it has been set on foot and supported, the favourable aspect as 
regards efficiency which it already presents, and the promise it 
holds out of making a still nearer approach towards embracing 
the wide sphere of utility which is open to a well-conducted 
elementary school, will justify perhaps some notice of the cost 
at which it is conducted. It has been seen that the sum 
expended in the purchase of the site and in the building for the 
accommodation of 100 boys and 250 girls amounted to nearly 
3000/., of which 750/. was furnished by the parliamentary 
grant. The cost of maintaining the schools for the first year 
deducting the children’s payments, was 30/. 15^. 7c/.; lor the 
second year 86/. 5v. 7d ., giving as the average of the two years, 
58/. 9 ,s\ 6r/. The details of this expenditure are given below.* 
In their first annual Report the committee ol these schools con- 
gratulate their subscribers on the fact of the greater part ol the 


makes excursions in its neighbourhood, sets out on his travels through^ his father-land, 
visits foreign paits, sees what i^ woith seeing in the natural and aitifieial state of the 
connlry, finally learns the 1 elation of its parts and of the whole 1o other worlds, and 
thus the interest is kept up fiom the first to the last."* — Report on Education in Europe. 

p. 100. 

* Expenses op Condi cting the School fok One Yeak. 


Annual Expenditure of the Abbey-street School, llethiial-green, from September 
1 831) to September 1810. 


£. s. <1. 

Master’s salary, one year • • . . . • . 45 0 0 

Assistants 155 3 0 

Cleaning 2 10 0 

Coke and candles for both si bools . • . . • . 4 12 11 

Pens, ink, paper, pencils, and other school in.ifdi.ds for both schools 11 4 0 

Incidental charges . • • • • • • • 5 10 J 

Governess's salar\, one year ....... 25 0 0 
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annual expense being provided by the people themselves ; they 
solicit, however, extra aid, in order to maintain them to some ex- 
tent as model schools for the neighbourhood. Subsequent ex- 
perience and reflection seem to have led them to a much higher 
estimate of the cost of maintaining efficient schools of the ordinary 
class. The annexed was furnished to me by an active and intelli- 

Assistants .......... 

Working mateiials 

Incideutal charges ........ 

Water-rate .......... 

£. s. d. 

4 16 0 

2 12 0 

3 11 9 

3 15 8 

1 5 0 

Less, One-half of the children's payments, the other half being allowed 
to the master and governess respectively. 

£. 8. d. 

Boys 85 1 111 

Girls • • . • • • 32 4 9} 

18 10 2 

117 16 9 

Cost of Conducting Schools one Year .... 

£30 15 5 


On the books September 1810 — Boys, 465 : Girls, 210. 


From September 1840 to September 1811 — Annual Expenditure. 


Boys’ School : 

£. 

.v. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Master’s salary • • . • • 

55 

0 

0 




Assistants and cleaning • 

48 

18 

0 




Incidental expenses . • . • • 

5 

11 

0 






— 

— 

109 

9 

10 

Gills’ School : 







Governess's salary, &e. .... 

27 

10 

0 




Assistants ami cleaning .... 

10 

4 

0 




Woiking materials and sundries ... 

3 

18 

7 






— 

11 

12 

7 

General Expenses: 







Coke, candles, gas ..... 

10 

11 

10 




Stationeiy, printing, pens, ink, and other school 







materials. ..... 

30 

10 

4 




Expenses of Examination, 1810 . 

3 

13 

8 




Childien’s excursion to the country • * 

5 

0 

0 




Collection poundage • • • 

2 

11 

6 




Mr. \ expenses to the country on the 







business of the Committee . • 

3 

12 

0 




Master’s tea meeting .... 

2 

16 

0 




Water-rate 

1 

5 

0 






— 

— 

60 

7 

4 

Less, One-lmlf of the Children’s Payments : 




211 

9 

9 

Boys 

92 

17 





Girls 

32 

(> 







— 



1 

2 





£86 

5 

7 

On the Books, September 1811 — Bo)s, 185: Giils 

no. 


2 G 

2 

— — 

— * 
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gent member of the Committee as the result of a full considera- 
tion of the total cost of these schools from the commencement.* 
It is difficult to see from what part of this estimate any 
great deductions can be made, consistently with providing 
books and apparatus in proper quantity, the proper number 
of assistants, pupil-teachers. See., and a class of masters 
qualified by ability, acquirements, manners, and morals, for a 
position and employment than which society has but one more 
important, and none hitherto so neglected. Any deductions 
which will tend to reduce the educating power would, by di- 
minishing confidence, in all probability lessen the receipts: the 
contrary principle will afford the best security for maintaining 
and augmenting them. The poorest and least-instructed 


* Estimated Expense of Maintaining a School in London for 300 Boys and 200 Ciiils* 


Estimated Receipts. 

£. d. 

One boy or girl at 'Id. 
weekly for 4S weeks 
is S«. 

300 boys at 8$. is , . 120 0 0 

200 girls .... 80 0 0 

100 boys an extra lrf. 

per week. ... 10 0 0 


Estimated Expenditlkk. 

Salaries : £. s. d. £. s. d. 

Head Master • • 120 0 0 

Assistant ... 30 0 0 

Two pupil-teachers 23 0 0 

Paid Monitor • . 4 0 0 

179 0 0 

Head Mistress . . GO 0 0 

Assistant ... 18 0 0 

Pupil-teacher • . 8 0 0 

Paid Monitor • 3 0 0 

89 0 0 


50 girls .... 20 0 0 


£260 0 0 


Deduct, 

Short attendance from 
Christmas to Lady- 
day, chiefly among 
the youngest, one- 
sixth of boys, or 50 
at 2s. . £5 0 0 

One-fourth of girls, or 
50 at 2s. 5 0 0 

40 per cent, for casual- 
ties • . 20 0 0 

3G 0 0 


Total Receipts] 
from the Chil-} £224 0 0 
drew . . j 


Total Salaries .... £268 

Class-books, maps, slates, and other 
school requisites. First cost of 
such a school would be 70/, and, 
on an average, they would re- 
quire to be renewed every four 
years, but to be low enough, say 
five years; one-fifth of 70/. . 

Pens, ink, and other 
shit ionery . . , 

Fil ing cannot be less 
than .... 

Lighting and clean- 
ing, at the least . 

Working materials 

for girls’ school • 3 0 0 

Repairs .... 1500 

Incidentals ... 500 


0 0 


11 0 0 


£8 0 0 
7 0 0 
GOO 


Rent and taxes, if not otherwise] 
provided for, according to cir- > 
cumstunces J 


41 0 0 


Total Expenditure £326 0 0 

Deduct Income • • 224 0 0 

To be provided for from other* 

sources, or, one-fifth of the I in0 n n 

number of children to be edu-j JU/i U U 

cutod expressed iu pounds ' 
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parents seem to become quickly sensible of the value of good 
schools, by the progressive improvement visible in their 
children, both in conduct and intelligence, and to such, as in 
the end the cheapest, they are found to send them more will- 
ingly and more steadily. It is probable also that by fixing a 
high standard of acquirement in the head-master and head- 
mistress, a superior class might be maintained, consisting of 
the children of tradesmen, shopkeepers, &c., at about bs. a 
quarter, or even more. If 40 of this class could be got to attend, 
it would further increase the receipts by 16/. to 24/.* But 
even with such aid a considerable sum would remain to be pro- 
vided from extraneous sources, over and above the weekly con- 
tributions, in the cases of schools established on the scale above 
supposed. In the one under consideration, a concentration of 
interest and exertion may meet the demand ; but the Com- 
mittee in their Second Annual Report recur to their previous 
announcement, that there were still 6000 children in the parish 
of Bcthnal-grcen alone without the benefit of any daily instruc- 
tion, and they reiterate an inquiry which they rightly say “ must 
sooner or later receive from the legislature and the country 
that attention which its importance deserves — from what 
sources, voluntary or public, or both combined, the population, 
not of this parish alone, but of the country at large,” is to re- 
ceive an education at all deserving of the name?f It results 

* A casual source of income, in aid of the school funds, might sometimes be found 
in permitting the school-room to be used in the evening for singing classes, the delivery 
of lectures, the meetings of Friendly Societies, &c. ; from 15/. to 20/. per annum are 
occasionally obtained in this manner. 

t I have been favoured with the calculation on which this statement, that 6,000 chil- 
dren in the parish of Bethnal-green are without the means of instruction in day-schools, 
is founded. It appeared to have Inch based on accurate personal inquiries, and has 
been prepared by a gentleman locally interested in, and well conversant with, the dis- 
trict. Extract of a letter from James Miller, Esq., Buxton and Co.’s Brewery, Spital- 
lields : “The population of Betlmal-green by the late census, is, I believe, 74,087. By 
a very careful inquiry which was made in 1 S37, under my own inspection, in several 
contiguous streets in that palish, comprising rather more than 8000 persons, I found 
that 1 in 4^- of the population are children between the ages of 5 and 14 ; dividing, then, 
74,087 by 4^-, we have (in round numbers) 16,500 as the number of children between 
5 and 14. From this number I deduct one-eight as belonging to the middle-classes, 
or to such as possess the means o£ providing for the education of their children, leaving 
13,410 as the children of artisans. These children, I am sure you will agree with me, 
ought every one of them to have such an amount of training and instruction as may 
be necessary to qualify him to earn an honest livelihood, and to discharge the relative 
duties which he owes to his immediate connexions, and to the society of which he is an 
integral part. The period which I have chosen for giving this instruction, is that be- 
tween his 5th aud 14th year; but as it is obviously unreasonable to expect that every 
one of these children would attend school for the whole of that period, amounting to 
nine years, it is manifestly unnecessary to provide schools for them all ; we must assume 
an average, therefore ; considering the little progress which most children make before 
they are seven years of age, I think 1 do not err on the side of extravagance, in claiming 
for them an average of five years out of nine. If, then, we take five years as the average, 
and take five-ninths of 13,410 as the number who may reasonably be expected to attend 
daily, this will give 7460 ; or, to give ample room for each, I would call it 8000 ; this, 
then, is the number for whom I think boys and girls’ schools ought to be provided, or some- 
thing less than one-ninth of the population. W ithout going into so miuute a calcula- 
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from flic detailed calculation above given, that for every 10,000 
children to be properly educated in popular schools, on the scale 
referred to in the estimate, the sum of ‘2000/. (one-fifth of the 
above number expressed in pounds) would be required over 
and above the sums likely to accrue from school fees. It is 
assumed that all could and would pay a moderate contribution 
of \d. to 2d. per week; and although this manifestly cannot 
be expected from a large class, consisting of the poorest and 
the most negligent, it may perhaps be taken to be balanced 
to some extent by the extra contributions and resources which 
have been referred to as a probable fund for adding to the 
annual receipts, but which have not been taken account of in 
the general calculation. But on the supposition that 2000/. 
will be required to be provided by the public in some form 
or other, above the school fees of the children, for every 
10,000 children of the poorer classes that are to be educated 
in the manner proposed, then generally one-fifth of the 
number of children to be so educated, expressed in pounds, 


tiou of the number of infants for ehildien under fi\ e^ who ought to he provided for, 
which l have not the bdme mean* of doing, it may wiw a* a guide if for evtry school 
of 500 hoys and gills we assume that a school for 150 infants .should be piovnled. 

llut this is a piopuiliun winch ought to vary accoiding to the l.atuie of tin* popula- 
tion. For instance, in a manufacturing place like this, win re e\tiy adult person of 
both sexes find* employment, it is manifest that the patents cannot lake the same ouie of 
their children us can he done in a lural district, wheie the employment admits of a 
greater amount of parental caie being given to the ohildien ; hut assuming the propor- 
tion which 1 have stated as reasonable for this place, we should remiiic lit^ols for 
2500 infants. 

Our population of 74,000 inhabitants, then, ought to have effective schools for 


Boys and girls . * bOOO 

limits . 2500 

Total 10,500 

Our present supply ij, 

National British and Endowed 2a50 

Others in progies*, probably , . . . , 700 

Infant-schools conducted hy teachers who have been trained. • 500 

Others in progieas, probably 200 


Yet unprovided fur 0550 

Of these 05o0 children, I should think, that 1500, oi more, me sent by their parents to 
" Dames’ ’’ Schools. Those who aie thus sent are chiefly under five, and the paients 
are content to pay Id., -V., id., and even per wet h, without expecting they should 
be taught anything ; hut merely that they may be in a pla<e of comparative safety, whilst 
they themselves are pursuing their daily toil. So much for the extent to which, in my 
opinion, education should ho providtd in Bet I m il -green. 

The expense of’ securing adequate instruction to these children ought not, in a great 

community like this, to present a bar to its accomplishment. 

If tluse *“000 hoy and girls in Bethual-grcui are to Ik‘ educated upon the scale de- 
tailed above, a sum of 1000/. must be raided by some means to do it. A further sum 
of 500/- would he required for the 2500 infants, supposing that their education 
could be secured at the same rate, making togi-ther 2100/. 
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would represent the sura required. The population of Eng- 
land and Wales being 10, 000,000, onc-sixth, or 2,70(\000, 
may be taken to be children belonging to the classes who 
would supply these schools, and between the ages of four 
and 14. Of the 10 years between four and 14, five may be 
allowed as the period of attending schools. These five- 
tenths, or one-half of 2,700,000, will give 1,350,000, as the 
number of children for whom the means of education should 
be provided, and one-fifth of this number, or 270,000, may 
possibly express, by a reasonable approximation, the annual 
sum to be furnished for that purpose for this portion of the 
United Kingdom, over and above the sum likely to be contri- 
buted in school fees by the children themselves. 

As this calculation applies only to their annual maintenance, 
the cost of the school buildings yet required would remain. 

On this subject I will merely express my belief that in many 
cases in densely inhabited and comparatively poor districts, 
the want of new buildings might be supplied by a better use 
of those already existing; considering the cost of erecting 
and fitting up these buildings, they arc very inadequately 
employed, seldom more than six and a half, scarcely ever more 
than seven and a half hours out of the 2 b I acknowledge 
the value of keeping the children a$ long as possible during 
tile day under the eye of the master, and free from the evil 
influences to be met with in the crowded streets of large towns ; 
but where, from the poverty of the neighbourhood, or any other 
cause, new buildings cannot be obtained, much more may be 
effected with those already in existence. I conceive that with 
a double set of good masters and assistants, the same building 
might be used for 1 1 hours each day, 12 being occupied by two 
day-schools, and two hours of the evening by an evening adult 
school, or by singing classes, See. 

According to present arrangements, the morning school 
seldom begins before nine o’clock ; the afternoon ends at five, 
or a little later. The valuable hours before nine o'clock in 
the morning are lost for purposes of instruction, to the children 
of the labouring classes. 

There is nothing in their habits or their necessities to pre- 
vent their sending their children to the school as they do to the 
iactory or to field labour, at an early hour in the morning. In 
summer, from half-past six to half-past eight, and from nine 
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to twelve,; In winter half an hour later (the interval of half an 
hour being allowed for breakfast, which many might bring 
with them) would suffice for the first or early school ; five hours 
of real teaching per diem, or 25 hours a w r cek, would be enough 
for every pprpose. At Norwood, the industrial occupations 
employing two days out of six, the average hours of instruction 
per week are under 20. The afternoon school, under a different 
set of masters, might be held from one till four, and from half- 
past four till half-past six. This would enable those children 
required by their parents in the morning or at other times to 
attend at the period of the day most convenient ; and the large 
numbers still without instruction in populous localities would 
seem to prove that in very many cases an ample supply might 
still be gathered to one point without materially extending the 
area. There would remain for the purposes of an evening 
school two hours, from half-past seven to half-past nine, to 
complete the 14, during which a commodious well- ventilated, 
well-situated school-building might be made useful. The 
masters having only five hours of labour in the day-school, 
would have leisure for study and preparation, and might alter- 
nately conduct the evening classes or lectures, adding through 
that medium to their own incomes, and to the importance, esti- 
mation, and pecuniary resources of the school. 

The Harp-alley School, Farringdon-strcet, has added to its 
previous means of efficiency by the employment during the 
last year of an assistant and a pupil-teacher. The attendance 
varies between 150 and 200; the amount of assistance, there- 
fore, thus placed at the master’s disposal, is such as to enable 
good and careful teaching to be extended to all the children, 
and the result may he expected to correspond to the care with 
which every part of the school shall be brought daily under the 
influence of the superior personal instruction of the master and 
his assistants, and with the attention they may bestow on main- 
taining and extending their own qualifications by study, and 
the observation of such improved methods and arrangements 
as may recommend themselves to their consideration. The 
assistant superintends the lower division, consisting of about 
80, chiefly under eight years of age ; they receive from him a 
simultaneous lesson twice a day on scriptural and general 
subjects. Lesson boards are only used for teaching the letters 
and monosyllables ; as soon as these preliminary difficulties are 
overcome, the further process of reading and spelling is taught 
from elementary books, which are provided in sufficient numbers 
for the purpose. Those among them who had been at the 
school long enough to derive any benefit from it, exhibited a 
very fair degree of intelligence. The pupil-teacher takes part 
with the master in the instruction of the middle and upper 
divisions ; the former, though not distinctly marked by name. 
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is sufficiently indicated in schools which arc carefully taught, 
as comprising those who arc in a state of fair progression 
from the earliest rudiments to such a degree of intelligence 
and skill in reading as places them under the more immediate 
care of the master. In this school I found the middle section 
in a tolerably progressive state, considering the time that the 
additional assistance had been available. 

The fluctuations in this division were said to be great, and 
many who had attended but a short time were very backward, 
and therefore misplaced. But the minds of those who had 
been in steady attendance from six to twelve months had been to 
a certain .extent unfolded ; they showed some capacity of ex- 
pressing their ideas ; possessed a fair foundation of the New 
Testament history, and were making successful^ efforts at 
reading the short sentences of their lesson-books. Of these 
each boy had one, which he was taught to value; each word, 
and each lesson, was explained, read, and then spelt. This 
portion of the school, however, seemed to be left rather too 
much to the monitors, and therefore exhibited deficiencies 
which a more proportionate share of teaching from the master 
or assistant would probably correct. The upper division, con- 
sisting of about 50 boys, and enjoying more of the advantage 
of the members’ personal teaching, appeared to be much more 
advanced than those immediately below them, though differing 
little in age or in the time of their attendance at the school. 
They read with apparent interest and intelligence the books of 
the Irish Commissioners, and seemed io have some suitable 
knowledge of the common subjects of elementary instruction. 
Attention was paid to giving them an acquaintance with 
language, care being taken to habituate them to seek for clear 
ideas from what they read, and to express those ideas cor- 
rectly in their own w ords. Drawing forms a regular part of 
the school business, being first taught on the slate. A 
drawing-master attends twice a week. The elements of me- 
chanics are also taught by the aid of a set of models of the 
mechanical powers. Both these subjects have a useful refer- 
ence to the probable occupation of many of these children in 
the various branches of mechanical industry. Singing by note 
is making satisfactory progress. A school library has been 
provided <f for the use of the most deserving, and also a col- 
lection of books called the Master’s Library, capable of opening 
ne>v sources of instruction to the master, and through him to 
the school at large.” The boys who attend the drawing-class 
pay part of the expense ; separate subscriptions also are made 
towards a fund for providing the additional assistants. Con- 
tributions of a guinea a year are given by some of the parents 
who desire that their children should have the benefit of the 
instruction afforded in their school, but whose circumstances 
dispose them to accept it only on the terms of making a higher 
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than the usual payment. These indications of confidence and 
valuable co-operation hold out encouragement to the further 
prosecution and gradual perfecting of those measures of im- 
provement which have been satisfactory commenced by the 
master, with the aid and sanction of the supporters of this 
school. 

The Royal British Institution, Tabernacle row. City-road, 
though not yet conducted on the principle adhered to in those 
above mentioned, namely, that of providing a proper supply 
of teachers in proportion to the numbers to be taught, requires 
to be noticed in this place, inasmuch as the contrary principle, 
that of endeavouring to teach 200 boys and upwards by one 
master with the aid of monitors, is there acted upon under 
circumstances giving it an unusual chance of success. 

There were on the books on the 10th February of this 
year, 45(5 boys between six and seven years of age. The 
average attendance was at the time reduced to somewhat be- 
low 400, by prevalent illness and the pressure of temporary 
distress. 

The labour of teaching those was divided between the 
master and an assistant, at the rate consequently of about 200 
to each. The master possessed qualifications for his office 
beyond those usually found in the masters of popular schools. 
He had obtained some acquaintance with the classics and 
other branches of instruction at the London University, and by 
subsequent study. lie had availed himself of opportunities of 
observing the methods pursued at the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, at the schools of the Irish Board of Induration, and 
elsewhere, and he had had the experience of about 10 years 
as a teacher. His assistant, who had received instruction at 
the Central School of the British and Foreign Society, ap- 
peared to possess the zeal and intelligence requisite for the 
effective discharge of his duties. The building, which lias 
been converted at much expense to the liberal supporters 
of this institution from other purposes to that of a school-room, 
is of unusually large dimensions, being 80 feet by 50, and 
about 40 high. The desks are so placed as to leave a wide 
passage up the centre of the room, and another on each side ; 
there is also an interval between each two, in which the 
respective drafts are ranged with case, when they are moved 
from their desks; and the passages being thus left free, the 
monitor or assistant can proceed readily from one draft or 
one part of the school to the other without creating inter- 
ruption. 

The supply of books, maps, black boards, and other ap- 
paratus, though not abundant, was not below what is found in 
the majority of schools. A satisfactory tone of discipline 
seemed to prevail. Everything proceeded with quiet regu- 
larity, no change of occupation in a part producing disturbance 
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to the rest ; and no one in teaching, reading, or conversing, 
or answering questions, elevating the voice above the natural 
tone. The simultaneous method was practised daily in con- 
junction with the monitorial. The collective lessons on the 
former method were given by the master and assistant, and 
whatever was left to be taught by the monitors was tested and 
examined into twice a week. These advantages had developed 
in certain parts of the school and in certain departments of in- 
struction an activity of mind and accuracy which were cre- 
ditable. Nevertheless it was impossible not to observe a 
great deal that was imperfect ; and the master was of opinion 
that, considering the very early age of the monitors, and the 
extreme ignorance of most of the children on entering the 
school, it would require the services of two more assistants or 
well prepared pupil- teachers to do justice to so large a number, 
by carrying forward each department of elementary instruction 
with proper regularity, precision, and despatch. 

The younger classes, comprising about 130 children, for 
whom the infant-school methods would have been more appro- 
priate, received one hour of simultaneous instruction daily. 
They were also taught the Lord’s Prayer and the Command- 
ments, care being taken that the repetition of these was 
accompanied with a due sense of their import. The middle 
portion of the school was making progress in reading from the 
Second book of the British and Foreign Society. 

In other respects but little advance had been made in this 
and the lower dnision. The master stated that the majority 
of these children came to him with intellects deadened either 
by neglect or by previous bad teaching, and without the 
apparent capacity of exhibiting the least exercise of thought : 
of this I had occasion to observe numerous instances. Boys of 
nine to eleven years of age, capable of reading, though imper- 
fectly, and having been a short time at this school, were only 
able to repeat the few particulars of religious instruction 
which the master had had time to convey into their minds; 
showing some sense of the attributes of God, of His works, 
of their own nature, of sin, and of redemption, but beyond this 
they seemed ignorant of every fact of Scripture. His first 
object was to excite in them activity of mind, and to lead them 
to exert it on the subjects on which they were addressed, by 
calling forth an expression of their own ideas; in the same 
manner to habituate them to associate meaning with the 
words they read, and to make them value their book for the 
sake of what it was the means of communicating, 

The deficiency which seemed most to pervade this portion of 
the school was in the arithmetic, neither the classes nor their 
monitors being able to explain the principles of notation, or 
those of the common rules they were engaged in working. 

The upper division, consisting of about 90 boys, receive two 
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simultaneous lessons daily, of an hour each, on scriptural ami 
general subjects, from the master or assistant. They read 
well. Some who were tried wrote accurately from dictation. 
They had made some little progress in grammar and etymo- 
logy, the latter of which had recently been entered upon. A 
few were able to draw maps and simple figures on slates with 
tolerable shill. They were imperfect in their acquaintance 
with Scripture, and but little advanced in ciphering. They 
received occasionally a familiar lecture on the more prominent 
facts of English history, accompanied with the dates of the 
leading epochs. The master had felt the importance of 
accustoming the child’s mind at an early age to attach the 
events it hears of to their proper epoch and place in the stream 
of time. The general want of all attention to this point is the 
cause of the grotesque confusion in which so commonly the 
historical incidents, whatever they may be, that a child has 
heard of, are ranged in its memory. It is not answerable for* 
the error of classing together persons and facts which are sepa- 
rated by centuries. In all probability they were so united in 
some of its consecutive lessons, and no pains liad been taken 
to assign them to their proper place, still less to associate 
them together as clear and well-defined steps in the connected 
train of history. But in order that it might comprehend 
accurately, and be able as it were to picture to itself any 
distant point of time, it is essential that it should first have 
been taught to embrace short periods within the limited 
boundary of its own experience. From thence, by a further 
exercise of imagination, it may be led step by step to extend 
its horizon in the past. Boys of 12 and 13 at this school, as 
elsewhere, were found without the least knowledge of the 
order of events, though not ignorant of the events themselves, 
and in other respects tolerably well informed and intelligent. 
Probably six or eight leading facts, with their dates, between 
the present time and the birth of our Saviour, and as many 
from that epoch to the creation, written with wide intervals 
and placed conspicuously before the class at each historical 
lesson, would suffice as a frame-work within which ail the 
more important persons and events subsequently read of 
might be noted down, with a better chance of being remem- 
bered connectedly, and therefore with more useful effect.* The 
skill of the master of this school in conducting the details of 
instruction and^,he general acquirements and abilities which he 
is able to .bring to bear on the important work of unfolding the 
faculties and regulating the moral character of those com- 
mitted to his charge, will cause him to improve upon the 
results at present exhibited ; but there can be but little 


* Since this was”wi if ten I perceive that a useful introduction to chronology has been 
published by the Rev. John Sinclair. 
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doubt of the correctness of the opinion to which his experience 
has led him, that in order to deal effectually with so large a 
body of children, carrying throughout the entire school that 
minute personal care and supervision necessary to reach every 
mind and act upon every disposition, more assistance is requi- 
site than that which he lias now at command 

I regret to say, that of the remaining 32 boys’ schools 
which I examined, I found all but a very few in various 
stages of mediocrity. For this many causes may be assigned. 

I cannot assert that in more than three or four instances 
it appeared to arise either from the neglect or the com- 
plete incapacity of the master. I am happy to bear my 
testimony generally to the earnest sense of responsibility 
under which by far the greater number of the respectable 
body of masters seemed to feel themselves placed, in having 
undertaken to discharge the important duties confided to 
them. Their acquirements, as far as a limited opportunity of 
observation could enable me to judge, appeared to be, if not 
as great as could be wished, at least sufficient for what lias 
been hitherto demanded of them, with, for the most part, the 
ability and the inclination to make further acquisitions, both 
as regards the subjects to be taught and the art of teaching. 
The deficiencies observable in their schools are traceable, to a 
great extent, f to circumstances beyond their control. In all 
that depended upon their personal character and influence, I 
saw much that was satisfactory. The discipline was main- 
tained without the least appearance of harshness. In those of 
their pupils, the comparatively few indeed, at each school, who 
had made progress sufficient to be able to read with intelli- 
gence, there seemed to be evidence that a desire of improve- 
ment had been awakened ; and however low the standard of 
intellectual acquirement in the school generally, and in all the 
inferior divisions of it in particular, might often be, it is not to 
be overlooked that much valuable intluence must naturally be 
exercised by masters of this kind on the class of children they 
have to deal with, towards the formation of habits of order and 
regularity, obedience, propriety of conduct and self-command, 
and the various other elements of useful and virtuous character. 

In order that men fully possessed of the requisites for a duty 
so important may be induced to devote themselves to this 
sphere of employment, it is necessary that it should hold out 
to them a reasonable remuneration. For this* they are at 
present obliged to look chiefly, in most cases exclusively, to 
the weekly payment of the children. They are, therefore, 
tempted to extend the numbers at the risk of the efficiency of 
the school. In many more than half of the schools in question, 
the numbers which the master undertakes to teach are out of 
all proportion to his power of teaching them well. He is also 
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under the further temptation of bestowing an undue quantity 
of time and attention upon his best and cleverest pupils, to 
serve as examples of what he is able to effect, and in these he 
takes a very natural pride. The rest, the comparatively dull, 
those suffering 4rom frequent change of schools, from domestic 
neglect or indifference, those whose opening faculties cannot 
receive all the aid, or their disposition* all the useful regulation 
that might be hoped for from parental care, were found gene- 
rally to be in a state of great backwardness in proportion to 
their age, and also often in proportion to the time they had 
been at individual schools. Many instances came under my 
notice, of boys from 9 to 11 years old, who were said to have 
attended particular schools with tolerable regularity, who wore 
unable to read with correctness or apparent intelligence, or, 
though showing no signs of general incapacity, at all able to 
give an accurate account of what they had read, or had been 
taught, or rather told. They were at those ages strong enough 
very soon to leave school altogether, and therefore not likely, 
even if they arrived at the upper division at all, to remain there 
a sufficient time to profit much by the more continuous and 
ample share of the master's attention which they would then 
receive. That they had been so long in making their way to 
that point, must, with every fair allowance for other causes, be 
attributed in a great degree to the small quantity of the 
master’s special attention and instruction in which they par- 
ticipate while they continue in the lower divisions of these 
schools. Children in this condition are not as far advanced at 
the age of 10 and 11, as under proper care they would be at 
8 or 9. For the time thus unduly occupied in getting through 
the merest rudiments, the parent is taxed to the amount of the 
school fees, and the child suffers by being launched into the 
employments of life with less preparation than it ought to have 
received, considering the period of its attendance at school. 

The imperfect assistance which the masters receive from 
their class of monitors is among tlieir most prominent dif- 
ficulties, and was, as has been before stated, almost universally 
referred to as one of the chief causes of the slow progress and 
of the deficiencies exhibited in the lower parts of their school. 
I cannot say that 1 observed among the monitors in general 
more than a very slender capacity to maintain authority and 
attention while teaching, and still less to give anything of an 
intellectual character to the work they were intrusted with. 
For this they were in most cast s too young, or, with but few 
exceptions, too little instructed. Exertions are made to bring 
forward a succession, by giving extra lessons to them out of 
school hours, but the common statement of the masters was, 
that they were no sooner becoming useful than they were found 
to leave the school for some employment. 
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The fluctuations constantly taking place among the children 
attending theso schools jvere complained of as adding to the 
difficulties and obstructions which the masters have to en- 
counter, by interfering with regularity of classification and 
progress. Some allowance may perhaps be reasonably made 
on behalf of the divided attention which this may occasion, and 
the constant necessity of recurring to the most elementary 
points. The fluctuations are undoubtedly in many cases very 
great, and of this the following instance may be taken as an 
average example. In a well-supported school, the average 
attendance at which was 160, there passed through it in the 
course of last year 102 : — 
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In this case it appears that two-thirds remained at the school 
less than six months. 

Of 17 schools, in which the point could be accurately ascer- 
tained from their registers, 

In 7 the total number had changed once in about 1 year. 
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A large portion of these fluctuations arises from the frequent 
change, of residence of the parents; I found it amount in 
several cases to 20 and 27) per cent. 

Often also while a child is considered to belong to a school, 
its attendance is far from being continuous; it is frequently 
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interrupted for One or more days together, as there irtay be a 
casual demand by its parents for its services, often from a less 
reasonable cause. 

By these interruptions much ground is lost, and they very 
often have almupt to begin again. Such circumstances must 
be taken into consideration in any estimate of the general pro- 
ficiency of these schools. I believe they will usually be found 
to be less in operation in proportion to the merit of the school, 
and the confidence it is able to inspire. The experience of the 
Abbey-street School seems to* lead to this conclusion, the fluc- 
tuations having diminished greatly in its second year, when the 
nature of the instruction given there had become better known. 

In its first year, of 53*2 boys who passed through it, only 51 
remained six months and upwards ; while in its second, 363 
boys left it during the year, of whom 182, or one-half, remained 
upwards of six months. 

The depressing effect of want of proper light and ventilation, 
both upon masters and children, must be sensibly felt in at 
least 17 out of the 35 boys’ schools now under consideration ; 
nine of these are under chapels, consequently below the level 
of the street, the only access to them being by means of the 
steps leading into a narrow area at the basement. In two of 
these localities the circulation of air and the access of light had 
been improved by the removal of a few boards of the floor of 
the chapel above. 

It could not be expected that there could be much choice* 
of situation in the central districts of the metropolis for build- 
ings designed for the education of the humbler classes ; conse- 
quently, with few exceptions, they are without any adjoining 
space capable of being used for the purposes of the recreation 
or assembling of the children out of school hours. Three 
only possess proper play -grounds, and those are attached to 
schools situated near the circumference of this wide circle. 
The general want of this valuable accessory is much felt by 
the masters.* 

In about two-thirds of these schools, books were used con- 
veying general information. In 12 of them they were exclu- 
sively the publications of the British and Foreign Society. 
In three move, these were united with the books of the Irish 
Commissioners. In eight, the latter had been introduced, 
either alone or with those of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
of Chambers and others. But though in use, I seldom found 
that they had been provided in sufficient number to supply the 
wants of the entire school. The maps also were in most cases 


* I have met with ail instance in which a sehool-lmihling had a flat roof given it, 
to serve the purpose of a play -ground. The loof was coveted with asphalte. A high 
railing ran round, to which creeping shiubs weie trained, glowing in wooden boxe*, in 
which were also various flowers. 
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too small for general utility. I did not observe that additions 
of any value had been made to the ordinary apparatus except 
in six schools. The best of these consisted of geometrical and 
mechanical models, boxes of objects to illustrate lessons, and 
terrestrial globes. The possession however o£ books and other 
facilities was in very many cases far from implying a skilful 
mode of using them, the errors under which head will be ad- 
verted to more particularly in a following page. 

It does not admit of question that frequent and regular 
visits to a school by some of its promoters arc among the most 
important means of maintaining its efficiency. To the parents 
it is a guarantee that the interests of their children are not 
neglected, and it tends to give support to the authority of the 
master. Superintendence of this kind is rather the exception 
than the rule, as regards these schools ; but where I found it to 
exist it was in every case apparent in the spirit, zeal, and dili- 
gence with which the management was conducted, and the 
more intimate and useful relations that seemed to have been 
established between the school and the humbler classes of 
residents in the neighbourhood. And considering the avoca- 
tions of trade and commerce which occupy by far the greater 
number of persons supporting these schools, the systematic 
devotion of time and attention to their welfare cannot be 
passed by, wherever it is found, without due acknowledgment 
of its value. Perhaps by causing registers of progress to be 
more generally and accurately kept, their superintendence 
would often be more effectual. By an exact entry of the day 
on which each child was placed in its class, or commenced any 
subject of instruction, and the date of its removal to a higher, 
the relative progress is seen at a glance, the work of occasional 
examination facilitated, any instances of neglect readily dis- 
covered, and when the register is placed where it can be easily 
referred to, a stimulus is given to all. When brought to the 
notice of the parents, it gives them the means of perceiving 
clearly the effect upon their children of irregularity of attend- 
ance or other causes that may have delayed their progress. 
I add an example of what is intended, from the form now in 
use in the junior school, Greenwich Hospital. 
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If the defects apparent in these several schools may be attri- 
buted in part to causes beyond the master's influence, it cannot 
be denied that they have their source also, in many cases, in 
the imperfect preparation of the masters for the difficult task 
of teaching. Whatever may be the merits of a routine or a 
system, of any aids, literary or mechanical, which use has ren- 
dered familiar, it is plain that they do not supersede the 
necessity of a constant exercise of sound judgment and reflec- 
tion in directing their application. When they arc considered 
not as hints for general guidance, but as rules to be servilely 
followed, their spirit disappears, and they become stumbling- 
blocks and obstructions. The manifest absence, in many 
instances, of any clear view of the reasons for, and the object 
of, particular arrangements and methods, and the frequent 
misuse of their common instruments of instruction, the lesson- 
hoards, books, See., made it clear that many considerations 
which should be constantly before the minds of teachers were 
often wanting; to be acquired only by a wider range of study, 
and by a larger acquaintance with the principles on which the 
right development of the faculties and the proper disciplining 
of the affections and dispositions of childhood depend, than 
they have yet, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to 
bring to the work. The idea of a properly-trained master 
must include more than the habitual use of particular methods, 
lie must be expected to possess a full command over the 
subject-matter of his instruction, and a greater amount of 
knowledge than lie .may be generally called upon to use; and 
lie will avail himself of these stores most successfully, when, to 
a familiarity with the best methods, and to the more common 
qualifications for his duties, he has added some study of the 
general principles applicable to all teaching, and which will be 
found to assist him in the practice of the by no means easy art 
which he professes.* 

As regards their progress, the children of these schools may 
he classed in two divisions, which may be designated as upper 
and lower. The upper receives the greater share of the per- 
sonal instruction of the master, the lower being chiefly in- 
trusted to the monitors. The lower consists in general of 
about two-thirds of the whole, and comprises all ages, from 

* The more geueial acquaintance here adverted to must, as has been long since 
pointed out, be based on “ an acquaintance with the genera] principles of our nature, ami 
of the laws which regulate their operation." — Dugald Stewart. An intelligent school- 
master would derive benefit from a perusal of much that is contained in the small 
' olmne, by Dr. Abercrombie, on the Intellectual Powers, and in Combe's Physiology 
of Health and Education. Also, in addition to the manuals and other works more 
commonly possessed hy masters desirous of an enlarged acquaintance with their duties, 
Hr. Libia's Idle of Pcstalozzi, and a small publication, entitled, u What De Fellen- 
1-ergh has done for Education,” would he usefully referred to; also, M Letters on the 
Institutes of Do Fcllcnbergh, by a Parent.” Longman & Co. 
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four to five to about ten and eleven ; these are taught to spell 
and read, to write and cipher. The rows of unconnected words 
upon the spelling-hoards arc supposed to be explaihcd afld 
illustrated by the monitors, aided sometimes by alist of analo- 
gous and explanatory sentences, printed, or written out by the 
master. It did not seem that a process, naturally irksome 4 to 
a child’s mind, was much facilitated by thfe method. Mahy 
of the words were quite alien to the experience of children, and 
their attention seemed very soon fatigued by being called 
rapidly from one subject to another, without time to rest upon 
or follow out any idea suggested to them. Some very good- 
natured attempts to make spelling pleasant, by means of 
chanting, seemed to lead more directly to rote-like repetitions. 
The reading in the lower divisions consists generally of Scrip- 
ture extracts, placed before the children, not with reference to 
any connected train of historical instruction, but according 
to the number of sjllables composing the words of the sentence. 
I observed among them several instances of figurative lan- 
guage, together with words and forms of expression very diffi- 
cult for a child to follow. I very rarely found that the moni- 
tors, when appealed to, could explain even the simpler expres- 
sions. The very slight degree of comprehension of meaning 
usually exhibited in these lower . divisions, even by children 
who could pronounce the words fluently, seemed to indicate a 
habit of mere mechanical reading, without effort to associate 
the sense. When the early lessons are thus hopelessly diffi- 
cult, when they are selected solely from Scripture subjects, and 
given in a manner little adapted to the tender capacity of 
childhood, ministering little to its curiosity, and having little 
reference to the opening world around it, the process miist 
necessarily be repugnant, as conveying fragmentary ideas, or 
none at all, and the progress slow in proportion. In ’the 
course of teaching, the master proceeds alternately to e£ch 
small section under its monitor, to examine, direct, and explain, 
but seldom for more than 10 minutes at a time, twice a-day. 
It may be expected that not much can be conveyed in that 
short space, and that the impression, whatever it is, will be 
fugitive. 

In the lower sections of many of them the children arc so 
young that they are fit only for the infant-system teaching ; 
this had been partially introduced into a few, and with it con- 
sequently something of the collective method. In the reit, the 
only instruction addressed to the lower divisions, collectively, 
is given to them in common, and at the same time with the 
upper, and consists chiefly in the reading of portions of the 
Scripture by the master, daily, on tho assembling of th£ school, 
with, occasionally, subsequent questioning ana explkn&tittn : 
this and reading from 'the lesson-boards and in the Dibld in 
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classes are the usual modes of imparting Scriptural information. 
In all these schools I observed so many children in the lower 
divisions, apparently of an age soon to be taken away altogether, 
that my attention was much directed to them, with a view to 
ascertain especially what their acquaintance was with the ele- 
mentary truths of Scripture, the subject which was in many 
instances the only one on which it was professed that they 
were instructed at all, with the exception of writing and cipher- 
ing, I foupd it in almost every case extremely deficient, and 
I cannot add that the deficiency was always confined to the 
lower divisions. Often where it was shown to exist, irregu- 
larity of attendance may be accepted as the mode of accounting 
for it; but in numerous instances children were foiyid of 10, 
11, and 12 years of age and upwards, who had been from two 
to six years under instruction in day and Sunday-schools, yet 
whose ignorance was great and lamentable on this the most 
prominent, often the only, subject to which their minds are 
directed. I found the deficiency most marked in the largest 
schools, where monitors alone assisted the master; and among 
these larger schools as compared with each other, there was a 
difference observable in the upper divisions, in their progress 
and intelligence, but scarcely any in the lower. This must be 
attributable in a great degree to their not being sufficiently 
acquainted with the language in which they are addressed, or 
which they are in the habit of reading. To the children of 
other ranks in life, the spoken language, with which they are 
familiar from infancy, leads them more readily towards an 
acquaintance with tne written ; but to the children of the 
humbler classes, the written language presents itself at first 
almost in the guise of an unknown tongue. In teaching chil- 
dren of these classes it is not sufficient that explanations of 
individual words in a sentence be given, it must often # be 
necessary to alter the construction, to reduce figurative to 
literal expressions, and to present the idea in a simple form, 
before it can be recognized when again represented in the lan- 
guage of the book. The power and the patience to do this 
can hardly be expected from young monitors of 10 and 12 years 
of age, teaching young children of 8 and 11, and it would 
appear that their masters too often take for granted that words 
read to or repeated by the children convey a true and clear 
impression to their minds. 

The state of ignorance in which I found so many children of 
the above named ages (between 9 and 12) in the lower divi- 
sions of these schools, though they had attended for some 
years both day and Sunday-schools, proves that they can have 
received very little instruction at home, and that their parents 
omit to ascertain the result of any that they may seek for else- 
wbpw* It was stated by many of the masters that the chief 
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anxiety expressed by most of the parents was that their chil- 
dren should be taught to read, write, and cipher, and that 
as expeditiously as possible; the power of understanding 
what they read is either supposed to be included or presumed 
to follow. This manifestly falls short of what is intended 
by those who arc disposed to assist in supporting schools 
of moderate payments for the benefit of tlie lower orders. 
Some religious impressions, some notions of moral duty and 
responsibility, some valuable lessons of orderly habits and due 
submission to authority can scarcely fail to be received from 
the teaching, example and influence of their master, even in 
the short time that the majority of the children are in the way 
of profiting by it ; but there can be little security for the duration 
of any such effects, unless sound and certain impressions have 
been made upon the understanding, through a reasonable and 
appropriate knowledge of language ; and where this has not 
been effected, their minds must in most cases receive their 
first development after they have passed beyond the sphere 
of these influences, and are left to take their own course. In 
addition to the imperfect manner in which the staple of their 
instruction, the elementary truths of the Bible, had been fixed 
in their memories, the absence of all acquaintance with the 
commoner points of knowledge suitable to their years was very 
marked; the little that appeared to be known on these sub- 
jects was confined chiefly to those comparatively few monitors 
who had been some time with the master. Having the benefit 
of the larger portion of his attention during the school hours, 
and also an extra h.our devoted to them daily, their faculties 
are unfolded ^though seldom, as far as I observed, to the 
extent proportionate to their age, and the length of time they 
had been under,, instruction in various schools), they begin to 
read with expression and intelligence, and to acquire a taste 
for further progress. This is judiciously encouraged by the 
establishment of school libraries, which I found, in 18 out of 
35 schools, supported frequently by a small weekly subscrip- 
tion of the monitors themselves. I cannot, however, say that 
the average acquirement which I had opportunities of witness- 
ing was otherwise than very slight and superficial. Some little 
was usually known of grammar ; very little of* etymology ; of 
geography, seldom more than the great outlines, and very 
rarely anything of the various nations of the earth, and their 
physical and social condition. A sense of self-interest seemed 
to dispose fhenMo attend willingly to arithmetic. Occasion- 
ally some little insight was given into gcnenfl history, and 
also into the simple rudiments of ' natural history and natural 
philosophy, but in a manner very fragmentary and insufficient. 
Drawing was cultivated to a slight extent in 12 of these schools ; 
not# however, on the principle of copying from the real object, or 
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by ftny<method well adapted to the purposes of tho mechanic. 
In 12 also, vocal music was taught by note, in the rest by ear, 
always with’ a pleasing result. To many of the masters, tho 
attempt to teach some of the subjects above enumerated 
seemed somewhat new. Many, following literally the elemen- 
tary book which was their guide, embarrassed the memory of 
their pupils with details pre supposing more acquaintance with 
the subject than had been imparted. By others, no one sub- 
ject was pursued wifh sufficient method and fulness to lay any 
sound foundation for after acquirement. 

t It is now necessary to exhibit some details relating to par- 
ticular cases. I enter upon this part of the subject with re- 
luctance, and with an acknowledgment of the possibility of my 
having been led to form an estimate inclining too much to the 
disadvantageous side. I am aware that in many instances the 
circumstance of a real investigation into the modes of teaching, 
and the results attained, may, from its novelty alone, have 
created an anxiety that would tend to deprive the favourable 
features, whatever they were, of their due prominence. I did 
not omit to keep in view this possible source of erroneous 
judgment, and endeavoured, as far as circumstances permitted, 
to obviate its cause. I in general requested the master or 
some member of the school committee acquainted with the 
state of acquirements in the school, to show me, by the questions 
lie proposed to each class, what he considered the extent of 
their respective progress. When this was done by the master 
readily and freely, and by the monitors in their accustomed 
manner, it betokened a proper coniidence in their possession of 
the knowledge they were employed in imparting to others; it 
also better enabled me to form some opinion of the general 
mode of conducting the instruction of the school. Without an 
opportunity of observing this point, a visit of inspection is 
manifestly incomplete. Its object is to see what are the 
ordinary means employed, quite as much as to note the results 
that may chance to be exhibited at the time. The latter may 
bo affected at the moment l>y accidental circumstances ; the 
former is the permanently acting cause either of success or of 
inefficiency, and it is therefore of importance that it should be 
brought under review. When the Usual mode of teaching was 
exhibited with effovt, and apparent reluctance, the real defects 
generally were, or seemed to be, greatest. Having observed 
the methods pursued, and after, in most cases, noticing the 
kind of questions proposed by the master or monitor to the 
classes, 1 carriecPthem further^ if necessary, and endeavoured 
to ascertain whether the answers given were accompanied by 
the understanding, or were mere repetitions by rote. Also, in 
proceeding to detail particular instances, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to add, that I do not overlook the danger that there 
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may be of conveying, under them, impressions that may bo too 
general in their character. I have, however, endeavoured to 
select such only as I deemed more or less representatives of a 
class ; * and I do not see that I can fully discharge the duty 
I have undertaken, unless, in addition to the more general 
statements and conclusions above given, 1 proceed to represent 
to their Lordships some of the plain facts on which those con- 
clusions are founded, and which, perhaps, alone can lead to a 
correct estimate of the various phases under which the attempts 
now making on behalf of the elementary instruction of the 
labouring classes present themselves in these schools. 

Notes on Schools visited . 

No. 2.f — In this school there had been five masters in three 
years; the present master had been there three months. It 
was stated that previous ones had left it “ for better specu- 
lations, having hoped to make a better thing of this than they 
found they were able to do." The master found the school 
“ in great disorder had not yet “brought it into discipline 
neither the monitors nor himself able to maintain the requisite 
order and quiet. Of lo() (the average attendance), 130 were 
left to the monitors ; with the exception of the Scriptural lessons 
in the morning, 120 read only from the easier lesson-boards ; 
the remaining 30 very backward. Six could answer some 
simple Scriptural questions pretty fairly, the rest not at all : 
some of these (from one to two years at the school) read 
without the least reference to the sense ; no knowledge of 
geography or grammar, very little of arithmetic ; waiting bad. 
Monitors (average age 13) were desired to question their 
classes on what they are reading ; put questions on some of the 
words of the sentence (not always accurately read), and wqrc 
answered in the remainder, the question and the answer being 
apparently equally unintelligible to both parties. The present 
master and the school committee are very anxious to improve 
this school, the deficiencies of which sfre manifest. 

No. 3. — In eight years this school has had five* masters. 
The average attendance is 210; there were present 180: of 
these, 140 were reading from lesson-boards only, and were in- 
structed chiefly by monitors. The 30 or 40 boys ol the highest 
elass were employed in this capacity, the average age of the 

* Two or three special cases will he easily recognized. 

f The list given in the Appendix contains the names and situation of each school 
here designated by a number, with the addresses of some of the members of the school 
committee of each, for their information, and for that of their JLurdshijjs, the Com- 
mittee of Council. 

[1 have cancelled ray remarks on School No. 1, the committee of that school having 
recently communicated to me the fact of their previous master having, just prior to my 
visit, “ taken away nearly every boy of any proticiency to^a new school.” Sonic* 
inaccuracies of printing in the folio Edition of this Reuort, printed hy order of the 
House of Commons, 28 April 1848, had also escaped notice 'regarding that school,) , 
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12 oldest being nine years: they had been at the school on an 
average about one year each. In teaching (heir classes spelling, 
they w ere furnished with manuscript explanations by the 
master ; but these were very imperfectly used, the " meaning” 
being in general repeated by rote, and conveying no real idea. 
Some of the monitors were asked to illustrate the meanings 
given by familiar objects round them, but could not. Er.'gr. : 
“ Evident,” meaning written, “ that you can see;” “tell me 
something that is evident no answer. 44 Show me something 
that is evident no answer. Tried with other simple words, 
the manuscript meanings of which they held in their hands, but 
with the like result. The majority of these monitors had a 
vevy indifferent knowledge of language, and therefore a very 
imperfect recollection of what they had been reading in 
the book. The six first bo\s could read decently, and could 
explain the novels they met with and express their thoughts; 
they had also some acquaintance with scriptural and English 
history, and with geography. A few of the elder ones could 
draw. The general progress in arithmetic was slight. 

No. 4. — This school, built by aid from the public grant, and 
conveniently situated for the population of Bethnal-green and 
Spitalfields, was opened in April. When l visited it in Sep- 
tember, the attendance was steadily increasing, but the fluc- 
tuations were very great, the entire number having been 
changed rather more than once since its commencement. The 
master stated that the continued influx of new scholars, in a 
state of complete ignorance, and totally unaccustomed to 
restraint of any kind, had made it difficult to teach them any- 
thing : his chief attention was engaged in reducing them to 
something like discipline. When they first come, they have 
no notions of order or propriety of behaviour, or obedience. 
They are also savage and violent to each other: a member of 
the committee observed, that it was the first time he had been 
there without seeing violent attacks in the school by boys on 
each other; the novelty of the presence of strangers operated 
perhaps as a restraint. It required time for the mild yet firm 
treatment of the master to influence them. As soon as they 
began to feel that their relation with him was not one of war ; 
that their violence towards each other was not repressed by 
personal violence inflicted on themselves, according to their 
expectations and to their experience elsewhere; when they 
began to have an idea of duties, and the reasons for them, to 
which they wefo before strangers, and found that their master 
had no object but to do them good, they seemed to yield 
gradually to, and to second, the efforts for their improvement. 
A few of those* who had remained longest were examined, and 
it appeared that they lmd retained pretty well the little they 
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had vet learned. Two of the most advanced were 11 years 
old and upwards, one was 13, and three between 11 and 12 ; 
others acting as monitors were about 10. Three already went 
to work occasionally — all would go soon. None of them could 
read correctly ; and the sum of what had been fixed in their 
memories, so as to produce any clear ideas, consisted of very 
little more than the contents of the few first chapters of St. 
Matthew. The same few individuals, to whose personal and pecu- 
niary exertions this school- house owes its existence, have also 
been enabled to open hired rooms in three other localities. The 
amount of instruction offered in these small schools is moderate, 
but such nevertheless as, together with the influence exercised 
by respectable teachers, could not fail to be of value. None of 
them were full : the required payment of 2d. per week pro- 
* bably excludes many in a neighbourhood wore employment is 
so precarious. This, and not seldom also the neglect of 
parents, may be the cause that many children may be seen in 
the narrow, undrained, and noisome streets of this district, 
growing up in idleness and ignorance, in preparation only, 
after the lapse of a few vears, to swell the lists of the impro- 
vident, the criminal, and the destitute. 

A special report on the expenditure incurred at this school, 
and on an application for further aid, is forwarded herewith. 

No! 5. — Present, 133. All hut 10 exercised in spelli ng 
words of two syllables only. Many who had been at the 
school two and three years, and were between 1 1 and 12 years 
old, unable to give meanings' of simple words, as 14 venom,” 
“ acid monitors unable to explain them. Twenty read and 
wrote decently ; had some little acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures, and knew the first rules of arithmetic ; little more was 
attempted. Some older monitors had lately left the school. 
The master’s attention was given chiefly to the twenty or thirty 
most advanced boys. According to the representation of the 
member of the committee, who had given his personal attention 
to the school for twenty-five years, no instance had come within 
his knowledge of a boy who had been brought up there turning 
out ill. Whatever may have been the influences of a higher 
kind, proceeding from the advice and example of the master, 
and from the long continued care and superintendence of one 
or two members of the committee, the common work of teach- 
ing was .at a low ebb at the period of my visit. 

I have staled in a special report the circumstances relating 
to the school building, in reference to an application for aid 
from the public grant. v 

No. 0. — Present, 110. The whole school changed about 
once in five months; held in a room under the chapel, very ill 
ventilated ; children chiefly from four to eight years old ; no 
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books used, lesson-boards only. Among the words read by 
the most advanced, were, “ firm,” " firmament,” “ solid,” 
‘‘liquid,” “wool,” “cotton,” (f transparent,” “county.” They 
could not show that any idea was conveyed to their minds by 
these words. They seemed to have some notion of the ele- 
mentary principles of Christian belief, and displayed a confi- 
dence in, and a regard for, their master. But little was pro- 
fessed to be taught beyond the elements of reading, writing, 
and the first rules of arithmetic. 

No. 7. — Present, 195. Very little intellectual progress was 
discoverable in any of those except the forty-first. Boys of 
nine and eleven, in the* lower classes, were merely mastering 
the mechanical difficulties of reading ; neither thej* nor the 
monitors teaching them seemed to have any pretensions to 
understand the words they were spelling. As the whole, 
numbers change once in about seven months, many must 
leave the school in a very low state of intelligence. Of the 
forty monitors, many read and wrote well, tfrere advanced 
in ciphering, and had some skill in mental arithmetic. They 
were from* eleven to fourteen years of age, and had been from 
three to five years at the school. Their Scriptural and general 
knowledge was slight, and the latter inaccurate. They could 
repeat some of the leading fads of the history of England. 
In geography, even in that of this country, they were deficient, 
and had learnt \ cry little of grammar. A few were able to 
draw very fairly, and singing had been cultivated with some 
care. The zeal of the master, and the active superintendence 
of members of the committee, had apparently inf used into the 
elder bo^s a desire of improvement. The school library, con- 
sisting of 70 volumes, was much in request; but the large 
numbers frequenting the school, and the imperfect aid to be 
derived from the majority of the young monitors, had occa- 
sioned the real progress to be confined within narrow limits. 
The ventilation was very imperfect. 

No. 9. — School held under a chapel; but the removal of a 
few boards above admits light and secures free ventilation. 
There were present 234 boys. Of these 180 were found to 
have been, with few exceptions, under six months at the school ; 
their ages from six to nine. All these were learning reading, 
writing, and the first rules of arithmetic. The master does 
not orofess that more than mere mechanical reading is taught 
by the monitors, whose average age is under 11. Among the 
180 were a few who had been at the school a year and up- 
wards; their progress was \ery slightly above the rest. Their 
acquaintance with words and common subjects, or with the 
facts of Scripture, very slight. The master stated that lie 
endeavoured to remedy the want of proper assistants by giving 
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occasionally simultaneous lessons to the younger classes. His 
attention, however, was chiefly direct ed to the 40 or 60 most 
advanced boys. These read with proper tone and emphasis, 
had some little acquaintance with geography and grammar, 
and English history, and were making progress in arithmetic. 
A few were able to diaw simple subjects. Ho endeavoured 
also to teach the elements of some of the brandies of natural 
philosophy and natural history ; short definitions were read 
and repeated, but the language was so technical and so little 
accompanied with proper explanations, that very few, on being 
questioned, could either repeat accurately alone what they had 
first pronounced together, or show th$it they had the slightest 
comprehension of the meaning of what they were repeating to 
the monitors. When the master proceeded himself to deal 
with those and the other subjects of his instruction, his manner 
was explanatory, and such as would secure attention ; but the 
want of a proper division of his time among the upper and 
lower portions of the school, and better methods, both of teach- 
ing and arrangement, seemed to cause much misapplication 
both of zeal ana labour. 

No. 10. — Present, Of these 180 were of an age for 

infant-school teaching. A gallery had been erected, and was 
used for that purpose with the younger children, as often as 
the various demands on the master s attention in so large a 
school would permit. A modification of the phonic method 
of teaching to read was also in use, and had been ob- 
served to shorten the process of learning. The master stated 
that the attention of the younger children was more readily 
kept up by the mode of eliciting or gi\ing the sense of the 
word or simple combination of words pronounced, before the 
printed signs were sought for and arranged, and also by*the 
act of putting together the s)mbols representing the sound. 
He was in the habit of taking his monitors once in three 
months to see the method* practised in improved schools, and 
had perceived that he had increased his power of teaching with 
effect, even by the imperfect use of those lie had adopted. 
The total numbers of the school had changed once in every 
five months since its commencement in February 1840. The 
ages of the monitors did not average above 10 J. They taught 
with some spirit, and made their classes repeat the explanations 
of words written out for them by the master. The words to be 
explained were of three, four, and five syllables, ranged in 
alphabetical order; some of them, an incongruous series of 
narn^e of places and of men and women, of different countries, 
and different parts of the world ; some scriptural, others not, 
brought together according to the accident of their initial 
letters. These names the classes were spelling while the 
monitor read from the manuscript the account given of each 
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place or historical character. The description was too brief to 
bo of much use, even if it could be remembered. It is difficult 
to conceive an employment of time less calculated to convey 
clear ideas, or to extend to any good purpose the limited 
boundary of a child’s knowledge. The monitors could read 
well, write very fairly, and knew a little of geography, gram* 
mar, and etymology, map drawing, the outlines of astronomy, 
and the commoner objects used in arts and manufactures. They 
had made slight progress in arithmetic, and had an indifferent 
acquaintance with Scripture. They were the children chiefly 
of small tradesmen and skilled artizans, a class therefore more 
readily made useful as monitors, as their minds are earlier 
opened by the intelligence of their paronts, and disposed to 
better habits by domestic example. 

No. 14. — Present, 85. In the lower division, and unable to 
read words of two or three syllables on lesson-boards, 60 ; of 
these, six only were said by the master to have, been at the 
school one year and upwards. These six were from nine to 
ten years old ; read small words with difficultv; knew scarcely 
any fact of Scripture either of the Old or New Testament; 
could not give the meaning of common words on the spell- 
ing-boards ; monitors appealed to, to explain, but unable. 
The *25 in the upper division very slightly advanced beyond 
the lower; 15 of these acted as monitors, of whom eight had 
been a year and upwards at the school, but at other schools 
before ; could read and write decently, and had been practised 
a little in mental arithmetic, but showed very little understand- 
ing of the words they read. Two only could answer simple 
questions on wliat they had read in the Bible. Age from 12 
to 13. 

No. 13. — Present, 124. Those of the lower division were 
learning letters and small words ; all but 15 were of an age 
for an infant school. These 15 were from seven to ten years 
old, and had been either at this school or at others for periods 
varying from one year to three. At my request, the master, 
and also a member of the school committee present, en- 
deavoured to extract from them some mark of intelligence ; 
found them to be in a state of most complete and deplorable 
ignorance. The words which they coulcl read appeared to 
convey no other idea whatever to their minds. Nine, between 
nine and ten years old, unable to give a single answer to 
simple questions relating to our Saviour ; knew nothing about 
the Commandments, and could not repeat anyone of them. 
Six, who were asked, could not say the Lord’s Prayer. Of the 
44 in the upper division, who had overcome to a certain extent 
the elementary difficulties of reading, 24 (from 7£ to 10) were 
reading extracts from Scripture ; examined by the master in 
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wliat they had heard read from Scripture a few days before ; 
then in the lesson they had just read, the History of Joseph ; 
no impression seemed to have been left on their minds ; could 
give no account of either, except by repeating the words 
*' Jacob,” “ J6seph.” Questioned on a few of the words of the 
lesson; no answer. Monitor requested to explain to them, 
equally unable. The remaining 20 a little more advanced ; 
could read decently ; had begun a little geography and gram- 
mar, but knowledge of language still very slight. The master 
stated that he confined his attention 6hiefiy to “ teaching to read 
in the literal sense, without much reference to explanation.*’* 

No. 18. — Established in 1834 ; under present master ten 
months; average attendance, 220. I was glad to avail myself 
of the zealous and intelligent co-operation of the master and 
the school committee to connect the result of the examinations 
of individual children with a full account of their a^e, and the 
opportunities of instruction they had possessed, either at this 
or other day-schools, and at Sunday-schools. The deficiency 
in positive acquirements, and the very imperfect development 
of the intelligence of the children in all but the highest class, 
was not less marked than I have had occasion to observe else- 
where. Of 29 monitors, of an average age of 11 years, 22 had 
belonged to the school for the unusually long period of from 
two to six years. They were also in the habit of attending 
Sunday-schools, six those of the Church, 23 those of dissent. 
Their knowledge of Scripture was respectable; their acquaint- 
ance with language and the elements of common subjects in- 
different, but very' far beyond that of those in whose instruction 
they took a part. I was furnished with the names and ages of 
the 80 boys in the classes next below the monitors, together 
with the length of time that they had attended at this, and, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, at any other day-school and 
Sunday-school. Of these 80, 27 either were too young, or had 


* In a very poor neighbourhood, in one of the central districts of London, where the 
schools aided by local contributions were neither numerous nor, os far as 1 had an 
opportunity of ascertaining, very efficient, I had an opportunity of seeing the interior of 
one of the few remaining schools on the old plan. Upwards of 100 boys and girls 
were crowded into two small low rooms, and were seated on low forms, conning over 
tattered spelling-books. The fumes of the pipe which the master was smoking did not 
prevent the effects of the vitiated state of the air being very sensible. In one hand the 
master held a sheet of the “Weekly Dispatch, 1 ' in the other along cane, which enabled 
him to reach a distant idler. He said he taught the alphabet, spelling, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The ages of the children weic chiefly between eight and ten. “He 
never troubled himself about the younger ones, but gave a farthing or a halfpenny a 
■week to a hoy or two to learn them.” “ l)o they all pay ft **Oh, yes ; I gets no monfcy 
if 1 gets no children.” Onfe of the elder boys was reading the “Dispatch.” The 
master observed, “He has finished his lesson, and is now reading that for his amuse* 
ment.” The payments were 2 d. a. week for teaching the alphabet, 3 //. for s])elling and 

reading, 4 d. if writing was added, and Gd. arithmetic. The children were neatly 
dressed, and seemed to belong to a class, on the average, above that which supplies the 
schools that were aided by local contributions. 
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been too short a time under instruction to require much notice. 
The following is the result of the examination of the remainder. 
The questions arose for the most part out of the portion of 
Scripture they were actually reading, or had recently read, and 
were generally addressed to them in the first instance by the 
master, in many cases by one or other of the members of the 
school committee who accompanied me, in the rest by myself. 


Name. 

Age. 

Length of 
Time at this 
School. 

Length of 
Tim« At any 
other Dny- 
' School. 

Length of 
Time at Sun- 
day-School. 

Answers to Questions on what 
they were Heading. 

Folley • 

10 

4 years • 

3 months 

5 years 

“ Who was Jesus Christ the 
son off* — “ Sonof David.” 
After explanation, he was 
asked, “ Who, then, was 
David ?”• — “Son of Jefcus.” 
After further explanation, 
“Who was thesecoud king 
of Israel?” — “Hosannah.” 
He had been reading hr the 
Hook of Daniel. “ Who 
was Daniel ?*’ — “A dis- 
ciple.” 

Mellows . 

10 

I£ year • 


I 

. • 

t 

“ Where did the Children of 
Israel live?” — “Israel.” 
After other questions, which 
were not answered, “Where 
was Christ crucified?” — 

“ England.” 

Fox . • 

10 

2 years • 

2 months 

• * 1 

Asked the meaning of words 

Williams 

11 

1 year • 

1 J year . 

1 year. ./ 

they were reading : 

“ Foal?'* — Answer, “ Skin.” 

“ Fulfilled ?” — “ Proph esied" 
“ Strawed,’* “ straightway,” 
“covered,” “ overthrew ?” 
—No answer. 

Stephens. 

11 

3 mouths 

2 years . 

0 months \ 

Heading 9th chap, of Mark, 
the account of the Trans- 
figuration. 

Ward • 

11 

1 week • 

1 year . 

‘ 

1 year. 

“Who was Moses?” — 
“Apostle of Christ.’* 

“ Where was Moses born? 1 * 

“ Israel.” 

Saunders 

10 

1 year . 

• • 


“Who was Moses?** — “Son 
of Christ” “When did he 
live?” — “Six years ago.” 

Griffin . 

10 

9 months 

3 years . 

3 years, 

— “ Forty years ago.” 

Ellis. . 

9 

2 month* 

1 year • 

3 months, C 

None of these, after reading 
the chapter, could say what 

Haken , 

9 

4 months 

3 years . 

3 years, C. 

they had been reading 
about. 

Pitt . . 

10 

1£ month 

1 year • 

1 year, D. / 

’“Who was Peter?’*— An 
angel.” 


2 i 
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Name. 

& 

< 

Length of 
Time at this 
School. 

Length of 
Tune at any 
other Day- 
School. 

Length of 
Time at Sun- 
da) -School. 

Answers to Questions on what 
they were Heading. 

Davey . 

11 

4 years . 


2 years, D. 

Could not read small words 
correctly. Mistakes made 
in reading “north,*’ “na- 
tive/’ “ natives/’ “ at,” 
“frill.” 

Stringer . 

10 

3 years . 

1 mouth . 

4 years, C. 

1 Had been reading in St. 
Matthew. Asked by tlie 

WeUster • 

11 

4 years . 

2 years • 

5yeais>D. 

master wlio Matthew was ! 
No answer. Questioned 

Restall * 

1 

10 

1 year . 

1 year . 

1 year, D. 

then on the outlines of the 
Old Testament. — No an- 

Guise • 

10 

4 years . 

• * 

6 months, D 

swer. Asked questions on 
the following subjects : — 

Gilbert • 

10 

2 years . 

1 year . 

4 yeais, D. I 

“Where was Christ born?’’ 
“ Where was he crucified ?” 
“ Where did Christ die ?" 
“What do you remember 
about Peter “What 

are the names of some of 
the apostles IT* “What is 
a disciple?” — No atisweis. 

Martin • 

9 

4 years . 

1 year . 

6 years, D. 

No answers to questions simi- 
lar to the aboi c. 

Birge 

9 

years . 

• • 

1 week \ 

Words urn-read: “ Poails,” 
“lend,” “ lily/* “ laiment.’ 

Baber • 

9 

1 

2 years . 

1 

2 years, D. 1 

“ Who weie the Gentiles l r 
— “ People of God.” 

Giiffiths . 

| 11 

1 year . 

3 months i 

1 

2 years, D. \ 

“ Who j \\ as Hei o< l ?”— No 
answei. 

Robson . 

11 

4 years . 

3 yeais • ^ 

5 years, D. 

Woids mis-read : “Tear,* 
“grow,” “an,** “with. ’ 

Hughes . 

10* 

1 month . 


1 year 

No answers to same questions 

Mtirs 

9 

1 y ear . 

4 yeais . '3 yeais J 

as above. 

Fenlcb • 

11 

1 week . 

2 years . 


“ Who w r as Adam ?’* — “ Son 
of Abraham.*’ “ Wlio was 
Jesus Christ ?*’ — ■“ The fust 
man.” Said “ he had 
heaid of Mose», but had 
foi gotten what it was.” 


A few of the rest gave answers showing a degree of more 
intelligence, but others of similar age and opportunities in this 
and in the lowest division of the school betrayed the same 
absence of all memory of the facts which have formed the 
almost exclusive subject of their lessons, or of all power to ex- 
press any ideas they may have received. 

It will be observed, that in all these cases specified, the 
children are between nine and eleven ycajppjf age ; that 1 ( J out 
of the 26 had been at this school from one to tour years ; that 
the remaining seven had been at other schools from one to 
three years ; and that 17 were still in the habit of attending 
the Sunday-schools of the Church, or of dissent, and had been 
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so fpr periods varying from one to six. They arc itot brought 
forward as by any means extreme cases, but as characteristic 
of the low condition of intelligence which I found to prevail 
with the great majority of children who had grown up to the 
age of 10 and 1 1 without being forward enouglfto be moved into 
the highest class in these schools. And when this is so, there 
is a great probability of their being sent into the world without 
much further acquirement, since they have then arrived at a pe- 
riod of ago and strength at which they^can aid in maintaining 
themselves by th£ir own labour. The present master of the 
school had held his appointment only, 10 months, and having 
upwards of 200 children to attend to without any assistance 
except from imperfectly instructed monitors, he hacLbeen able 
to make but little progress in remedying past defects. His 
acquirements and previous experience would enable him, with 
proper aid, to produce results more in correspondence with the 
wishes of the zealous and benevolent supporters of this in- 
stitution. 

No. 19. — The building in which this school is held is very 
old ; the roof admits the rain in several places ; the intervals 
between the tiles are so large and frequent that it is impossible 
to keep up a proper temperature in winter ; and, in summer, 
the direct radiation makes the heat within oppressive. The 
situation is also in other respects very objectionable. The 
result of these and other causes is, that the numbers fluctuate 
from 100 to 180. The school is surrounded by a large and poor 
population, and lias hitherto been very inadequately provided 
with books and apparatus. Nothing but lesson-boards were 
used until a month ago, when some Bibles were lent by the 
teachers of a Sunday-school. 

The master stated, that he did all that the majority of 
parents required ; he taught the children reading, writing, and 
a little arithmetic, “ and it was difficult to do that, considering 
how irregularly they attended.” The writing was very good; 
the reading purely mechanical. Neither in any except the 
few in the highest class, was any approach to a development of 
mind or memory perceptible. Those in the lower classes were 
too young to have made any progress. Of 56 in the next 
division, 17 wore from 10 to 14 years old, and had been in this 
and other schools, irregularly, for various periods ; they were 
all of an age and strength to be taken very soon from school. 
All had attended Sunday-schools ; some were still in the 
habit of attending. Various easy questions were put to them 
by the master antt' also by myself; scarcely any answers were 
obtained ; some said they had once learnt texts of Scripture, 
but could not now mention one. The meaning of words on 
their lesson-board was asked: “chasten,” “to wax old,” 
u guile,” “corruption,” “correct;” no answers. Others said 

2 t 2 
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they had learnt collects and their duty towards their neigh* 
hoar;^ could not repeat t\Vo lines "together oof either. One 
(age* 14) said he had read some of the Bible written by Motes, 
but remembered nothin?. Another (14) u had read the Bible 
and one book besides, but did not know its flame. Another 
(13) ‘ c had*read theLife of n French pobt,” but^eould not say 
who he Was. * The 60 in the upper division, ineluding the 
monitors, could read decently, write vfell, and knew a little 
arithmetic. Alsd, by aid of books and manuscripts lent 'by the 
master, they had acquired, though in a very superficial manner, 
a little of geography and of the elements of some* branches of 
natural history and natural philosophy. In teaching the junior 
classes, the monitors could do no more than was set down for 
them, and were unable to explain, for their own resources, some 
very simple words. Simultaneous lessons were given by the 
master^ but not with sufficient frequency to be effectual! 
Vocal music was practised; also chalk drawing, though chiefly 
on the floor, for want of a properly prepared surf ace of blackened 
wall or board. 

I enclose a special report, which I was directed by their 
Lordships to make, in reference to an application by the com- 
mittee of this school for aid towards a new building. 41 


* In estimating the charapter of these schools, the disadvantage of the attendance 
being so often irregular and 'interrupted, must be kept prominently in view. Changes 
of residence and changes in the circumstances of the parents, in the laige towns in 
particular, aie among the causes of the frequent irregularity with which their children 
attend, and of their frequent changes of school. Hence the value of a certain general 
uniformity of system and of methods, could it be obtained in all the schools, for the 
children of the labouring community,* fiee scope being left for deviations suitable to the 
exigencies of particular classes and localities. When compelled to leave one School, 
they would, if proceeding immediately to another, fall into the same relative place, 
and continue without interruption the portion of their course in which they were 
engaged. 

A short certificate from the school they had left, drawn up from the progress-table 
abovp quoted, would be a guide to the master to whom they were tiansferred. Equally 
desirable would it be, that, subject to the same limitations os above, the courses also 
should be uniform in each, to be got through by regularity of attendance in three years ; 
capable, however, of extension for those whose parents can appreciate the value of 
keeping their children longer under instruction. Such an entire course it would not 
be difficult to draw up, and the knowledge that a certain amount of inclination on 
well-defined and useful subjects would be obtained by their children at each successive 
step iu the course, would in all probability induce a stronger inclination and effort, on 
the part of the parents, to give their children the benefit of tlie whole, instead of 
resting content with their gaining the little more than mere mechanical acquirements, 
to which, at present, they too generally limit their views. 

A brief sketch of such a course may be the following:— 

First year Reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, taught on the best 
methods. . ' 

Outlines of religious knowledge— the Creation and Fall# the Life of our Saviour. 

Lessons on familiar objects of nature and art, calculated' to awaken the intelligence 
and influence the formation of character. 

Second Year: — Easy reading-books, filling up the outlines before given. 

The early part of the History of the Old Testament, die Lives of the Apostles. 

Outline of geography and grammar; — arithmetic. 

Elements of vocal music and drawing. [Third 
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No. 21. New Pie+strcet, Westminster . — This school for the 
destitute was opened in January 1840. It is designed for the 
children of persons inhabiting the most wretched parts of 
Westminster, many of whom are professionally beggars ; others 
get their bread by Celling various articles about the streets, and 
it may be stated that three-fourths of them are probably deeply 
engaged in crime.* It was opened originally as a Sunday- 
school, but it was found “ that the good effects of the Sunday’s 
teaching were done away by the mischievous influence of 
domestic habits and example during the week ; with a view to 
remedy this,, a day-school was formed in addition to the 
Sunday-school, A fbw persons hired a stable, by way of ex- 
periment, for three months; this was rudely fitted up as a 
school-room, when, to their surprise no loss than to their gratifi- 
cation, they had in a few weeks 120 children. For some time 
past there have been 170 in constant attendance, and at the 
present time the names of 200 and upwards are upon the 
books. 11 The accommodation afforded in this building is of the 
humblest kind. The tiled roof remains without a ceiling; 
the floor is only partially boarded ; no ventilation could carry 
off the exhalations inseparable from such a spot. Nevertheless 
it has satisfactorily .served the purpose of the experiment that 
has been tried in it, and the attendance being steady and in- 
creasing/ the influential persons who hayc interested them- 
selves about the formation of this school, and, contributed to 
its support, naw contemplate an attempt to provide funds, for 
proper building. 

The appearance of the children sufficiently denoted the class 
to which they belonged. . Many were without shoes or stock- 
ings; almost all were of English parents; some were so ill 
clad, that their naked skin appeared through many parts of 
their tattered clothing; all were equally dirty*, the effect of 
extreme poverty or domestic depravity, and therefore its cor- 
rection was very properly left to ,time. They were ranged on 
forms for want of desks, of which the confined space does not 
admit of a sufficient number. The master stated, that " by 
talking Kindly to the new comers, they became after a little 
time willing to learn.” Eighteen out of 70 boys present could 
read fairly ; 30 could write a word on their slates ; six wrote on 


Third Year : — More instructive leading-hooks. 

The remaining poitions of the Old Testament ; — the Stoiy of the Apostles. 

Fin ther progress ih arithmetic, geography, vocal music, chawing, elements of 
English hUtoiy. „ tti 

General knowled^e^jijiely he useful to th$m in their handicraft or tiade. 

To cairy out a course of this kind carefully and effectually, the occasional super- 
intendence of individuals acquainted with the principles oj^he most approved methods 
would be no less desirable than that the masteis should be themselves intelligent and 
well trained. 4 i* 

* Printed prospectus of the school 
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they had learnt collects and “ theSt duty towards 'thdfe neifcli- 
hoer; ,, could rtot repeat t\Vo' lines ‘together of either* ,Ono 
(ag#>14) said he had read some of the Bible written by Mbfcefe, 
but remembered nothing. Another (14) ^hod read the Bitite 
and one book besides, but did not know its name. Ahbther 
(13) <r had read tho Life of a French pobt,” but'eould not say 
who he Was. ■ The 60 in the upper division, ineluding the 
monitors, could read decently, write well, and knew a little 
arithmetic. Also, by aid of books and manuscripts lenthy the 
master, they had acquired, though in a very superficial manner, 
a little of geography and of the elements of some branches of 
natural history and natural philosophy. In teaching the junior 
classes* the monitors could do no more than was set down for 
them, and were unable to explain, for their own resources, some 
very simple words. Simultaneous lessons were given by the 
master, but not with sufficient frequency to be effectual. 
Vocal music was practised; also chalk drawing, though chiefly 
on the floor, for want of a properly prepared surf ace of blackened 
wall or board. 

I enclose a special report, which I was directed by their 
Lordships to make, in reference to an application by the com- 
mittee of this school for aid towards a new building.* 


* In estimating the character of these schools, the disadvantage of the attendance 
being so often irregular and interrupted, must be kept pi eminently in view. Changes 
of residence and changes m the circumstances of the parents, in the laige towns in 
particular, aie among the causes of the frequent irregularity with which their children 
attend, and of their frequent changes of school. Hence the value of a certain general 
uniformity of system and of metliods, could it be obtained in all the schools, for the 
children of the labouring community',' fiee scope being left for deviations suitable to the 
exigencies of particular classes and localities. When compelled to leave one school, 
they would, if proceeding immediately to another, fall into the same relative place, 
and continue without interruption the portion of their course in which they were 
engaged. 

A short certificate from the school they had left, drawn up from the progress-table 
above quoted, would be a guide to the master to whom they weie tiansfened. Equally 
desirable would it be, that, subject to the same limitations as above, the couises also 
should be uniform in each, to be got through by regularity of attendance hi three years ; 
capable, however, of extension for those whose parents can appreciate the value of 
keeping their childreu longer under instruction. Such an entne course it would not 
be difficult to draw up, and the knowledge that a certain amount of iufoimation on 
well-defined and useful subjects would be obtained by their children at each successive 
step in the course, would in all probability induce a stronger inclination and effort, on 
the part of the paients, to give their children the benetit of the whole, instead of 
resting content with their gaining the little more than mere mechanical acquirements, 
to which, at present, they too geneially limit their views. 

A brief sketch of such a course may be the following:— 

First year .‘—Reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, taught on the best 
methods. 

Outlines of religious knowledge — the Creation and Fall, the Life of our Saviour. 

Lessons on familiar objects of nature and art, calculated ro awaken the intelligence 
and influence the formation of character. 

Second Year: — Easy reading-books, filling up the outlines before given. 

The early part of the History of the Old Testament, the Lives of the Apostles. 

Outline of geography and grammar; — arithmetic. 

Elements of vocal music and drawing. [Third 
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No. 21. New Pie+street, Westminster. —This school for the 
destitute was Opened in January 1840. It is designed for the 
childtffn of persons inhabiting the most wretched parte of 
Westminster, many of whom are professionally beggars ; others 
get their bread by Celling various articles about the streets, and 
it may be stated that three-fourths of them are probably deeply 
engaged in crime.* It was opened originally as a Sunday- 
school, but it was found “ that the good effects of the Sunday’s 
teaching were done away by the mischievous influence of 
domestic habits and example during the week ; with a view to 
remedy this,, a day-school was formed in addition to the 
Sunday-school. A few persons hired a stable, by way of ex- 
periment, for three months; this \Vas rudely fitted* up as a 
school-room, when, to their surprise no less than to their gratifi* 
cation, they had in a few weeks 120 children. For some time 
past there have been 170 m constant attendance, and at the 
present time the names of 200 and upwards are upon the 
books.” The accommodation afforded in this building is of the 
humblest kind. The tiled roof remains without a ceilirtg; 
the floor is only partially boarded ; no ventilation could carry 
off the exhalations inseparable from such a spot. Nevertheless 
it has satisfactorily served the purpose of tile experiment that 
has been tried in it, and the attendance being steady and in- 
creasing,' the influential persons who ht*ye interested them- 
selves about the formation of this school, and, contributed to 
its support, now contemplate an attempt to provide funds, for 
proper building. 

The appearance of the children sufficiently denoted the class 
to which they belonged. Many were without shoes or stock- 
ings; almost all were of English parents; some were so ill 
clad, that their naked skin appeared through many parts of 
their tattered clothing; all were equally dirty, the effect of 
extreme poverty or domestic depravity, and therefore its cor- 
rection was vciy properly left lo ,timc. They were ranged on 
forms for want of desks, of which the confined space does not 
admit of a sufficient number. The master stated, that “ by 
talking kindly to the new comers, they became after a little 
time willing to learn.” Eighteen out of 70 boys present could 
read fairly ; 30 could write a word on their slates ; six wrote on 

Third Year .— More instructive leading-books. 

The remaining poitious of the Old Testament j — the Stoiy of the Apostles. 

Fui t her progress ill arithmetic, geography, vocal music, drawing, elements of 
English higtoiy. £ , 4 

General knowledge, J£]cely to be useful to them in their handicraft or trade. 

To cairy out a course of this kind carefully and effectually, the occasional superi- 
ntendence of individuals acquainted with the principles o{jhe most approved methods 
would be no less desiiable than that the masteis should be themselves intelligent and 
well trained. * * % 

* Printed prospectus of the school 
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paper. They were classed in three divisions, by which* the 
master was able to give his personal attention to each for nearly 
an hour during every school time, in addition to the scriptural 
lesson addressed to them ail. They expressed pleasure when 
they found themselves learning something, afld in some instances 
when they were able to read they were glad to be allowed to 
take home a book to read to their parents. Some good results 
arc said to have been traced to occasions of this kind. It 
caused evident and very natural satisfaction to them to perceive 
that the darkness and confusion of ignorance was giving place 
in their minds to new ideas, and that instead of the neglect, 
perhaps aversion, to which their poverty had made them 
familiar elsewhere, in the school they met with nothing but kind 
treatment, and consideration for their deficiencies. *No prizes 
or rewards, po gifts of clothing or bribe? in any shape for 
attendance, were allowed, neither were punishments, except of 
the slightest kind, and those seldom found necessary. The 
apparatus is scanty, consisting only of 12 Bibles, six copy- 
books, a few lesson-boards, and three slates. They had learnt 
to sing by ear a few songs and hymns. The school is dismissed 
daily with a short, impressive, and appropriate prayer. On 
passing out of the school many seemed pleased to exchange 
salutations with the master, and some advanced to him for a 
friendly shake of th$ hand. “ Christian instruction and Chris- 
tian benevolence” had awakened their sympathies, and led them 
to feel that “ the world and the world’s law” was pot altogether 
against them. Some were the children of known thieves ; some 
had themselves been- habituated to thieving ; others were 
orphans ; and all belonged to the pporest and most destitute 
grade of life. The instruction was of course gratuitous, and 
care was said to be taken not to abstract any from schools where 
payment was enforced, and also not to admit those whose 
parents could afford to send them elsewhere. It was found, 
indeed, that very few of the latter would, under any circum- 
stances, allow their childreff to mix with the class of which this 
school is composed. It is stated that before it was opened, no 
fewer than 18 children had been transported from families now 
sending children to it, but that, since it has been in operation, 
there has not been one. “ The same benevolent persons* who 
have induced the children to attend the school, endeavour to 
secure that they do so regularly ; they use every argument to 
persuade the parents to send them, and they call w almost daily 
to satisfy themselves that the children are. present; they also 
go to thie residences of the absentees to ascertain the reason of 
their non-attendance.” A pait of the stable was fitted up as 
an infant-school, and contains 100. They are taught in the 

ip 


* Agents of the London City Mission. 
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method of the Infant-School Society, by a mistress who has 
received instruction in that establishment, and who had suc- 
ceeded in making some progress with the different materials 
with which she had to deal. Twenty-four had learnt to read 
the lesson-boards; eight could read in the Testament and 
could repeat texts with accuracy and intelligence ; 16 could 
work with the needle; a few were * taught to scour and clean 
the school-room. They were furnished only with a few slates, 
on which some had learnt to write, and also a little ciphering. 
While the eldest class is at needlework, one of the number 
reads a story to the rest from a book. They were able to repeat 
hymns and other simple pieces of poetry, and took an interest 
in the scriptural and other subjects to which their attention 
was directed. 

I made a subsequent visit to this school, with the view of 
endeavouring to satisfy myself by personal inquiries to what 
class of society the children attending it belonged ; and whether 
it was probable that they were withdrawn to any extent from 
other schools, where payments were required and regularity of 
attendance enforced, and attracted to this by the circumstance 
of its being gratuitous; and by the absence of any attempt to 
make neatness and cleanliness of dress and person a rule and 
a characteristic. Sixty boys were present; and of these, taken 
seriatim, I obtained from the master the following particu- 
lars : — 

Seven had been at other schools, four of -them at National, 
three at British; two of the former had been dismissed for 
irregularity of attendance : the parents of the remaining five 
were said to be too poor to dress them decently, and to provide 
the weekly payments. 

Twenty-five were the children of parents in various grades, 
of very humble employment, having from two to five young 
children each, and subject to be frequently without work al- 
together. A few of these had one child at a school where pay- 
ments arc made, but were unable to %fford to pay for more, or 
to procure proper and decent clothing for them. 

Eleven had lost their fathers, and were supported by their 
mothers, having also from two to four children each to provide 
for : the mothers of three sold fruit in the streets ; two more 
sold herrings and fire-wood ; three were “charwomen.” It was 
stated that the mother of one was often obliged to earn a trifling 
sum by her morning’s occupation before she could provide a 
breakfast for her child, which she brought to him to the school; 
the child of another remained frequently at the school all day 
without food, the mother bringing some when she was able. 

Five had been deserted by their parents, arid were dependent 
on the sympathy of neighbours. 
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Five were the children of men of notoriously bad characters, 
one of them a known thief : one of the former had come to the 
school to hear his child read, which he was unable to do himself 
and expressed much surprise. 

One was an orphan, supported by relatives. 

One the son of a blind beggar. 

Four were engaged in * employments that kept them up 
a great part of the night, or occupied them from an early 
hour in the morning; they consequently came to school only 
in the afternoon : one of these was employed to sell bread 
and cold meat to the waggoners, drovers, &c., coming into 
London to the markets,, or in some similar occupation ; ano- 
ther sold ginger-beer in the streets to a late hour; a third 
sold lucifer-matches ; a fourth, water-cresses, &c., early in the 
morning. 

Six only were the children of parents whose general condition 
might enable them to pay for the instruction of their children, 
and two of these were at the time out of work. 

There can, I apprehend, be little doubt that this school is a 
sourcaof usefulness : there can, 1 should think, be as little, that 
in this and other parishes in which the poorer parts of the popu- 
lation -are congregated, there must be many children still in 
want of places of refuge and instruction such as this, to which 
they can have recourse without payment, where the sorriest garb 
and exterior will not find itself m a position of painful contrast; 
where the treatment will be kind and considerate, and the 
instruction though humble yet sensibly conducted, in a manner 
to draw forth the faculties hitherto lying dormant through 
neglect, and to call into action right feelings and affectious 
which mismanagement or harshness may ha\e repressed. The 
success of the experiment in this instance has shown itself in 
the improved habits of some of these children ; in the pleasure 
signified by others at finding total ignorance superseded by 
some gleams of knowledge ; m gratitude to their benefactors ; 
in growing self-respect, winch manifests itself in attention to 
the precepts and suggestions of the master, on behalf of clean- 
liness ana propriety even of the poorest dress. The school was 
formed, not without much personal exertion, by a paid agent 
and otliefs, who represented to parents, too ignorant perhaps or 
too regardless to make a voluntary effort, the duty and the be- 
nefit of giving their children the opportunity of obtaining some 
religious and useful instruction. Having so far seepred their 
confidence, and formed as it were this nucleus, the influential 
persons who commenced the work on behalf of their poorer 
fellow-parishioners are now desirous of extending it by pro- 
viding a proper building ; and as at the period of my' \isit 
they made known to me their intention of applying to the 
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Committee of Council for aid, I have given these details as 
materials for their Lordships* consideration.* 

No. 22. — Frederick-street Chapety Regent's Park . — Average 
attendance, 175. A simultaneous lesson, about 20 minutes, 
is given twice a-week to the 40 juniors; the subject generally 
scriptural, occasionally on common objects. The remaining 130 
receive six simultaneous lessons per week : three on the Bible, 
and three on general’ subjects/ half an hour to each. The 
master has pursued this plan a year. He states that “ he 
saved time by it, and had perceived that he opened the minds 
of the children, and brought them forward more readily.” Of 
the 53 lowest, 25 had attended very irregularly, and eould 
scarcely answer a single question ; 20 had been regular in their 
attendance for periods approaching one year, and returned 
some intelligent answers to the masters, on the points which 
had formed the subjects of two occasional lectures to them. 
To the youngest, they related to the body, soul,* death, burial, 
resurrection — to the history of Adam-r-the promise n£ the Fall — 
its fulfilment ; and Comprehensive accounts of the patriarchs, of 
Moses, of Solomon, and points of moral instruction drawn from 
other portions of the Old Testament; thence to the birth, life, 
crucifixion and resurrection of our Saviour. With those more 
advanced, these outlines were filled up, and the prophecies and 
lives 6f the Apostles entered upon. In the upper divisions, 
some little progress had been made in geography, comprising 
short accounts of the inhabitants of each country ; also in the 
elements of mechanics, and in zoology. The answers of those 
who had been a year, or more under instruction at this school, 
showed some mental activity, and readiness in expressing their 
ideas; but a want of accuracy was observable, arising from tho 
divided attention* required from tho master in so large a school, 
and from a still imperfect conception of the methods and 
arrangements he was desirous of bringing to his aid ; the 
higher division read with fluency and expression ; the arithmetic 
and writing were creditable; singing from note lias also been 
attended to, chiefly after school hours. 

British and Foreign Sailors' Society's School , Bell Wharf, 
London.~~This school is for the education of children of seamen 
and watermen, but the instruction given is very limited? and has 
no reference to the probable nature of their future cmploj inents ; 
the reading is confined to^scriptural subjects, and is taught to 
the younger children ' almost exclusively by the monitors ; 


* A school for a similar class of children, inhabiting Calmcl Buildings, Gray’s 
Yaid, and other neglected receptacles of poverty in the immediate neighborhood of 
Portman Square, was opened last year In Gray’s Yard Court, James Sheet, by subscrip* 
tion, and is conferring as muoh benefit on the object? of its care as its lestiicted means 
will allow. 
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these read to the master twice a-week, out of school. * Hd 
stated that his chief attention during school hours was given to 
superintending the writing and ciphering, and in going from 
draft to draft for a few minutes at a time ; the supply of appa- 
ratus was scanty, and the methods pursued very imperfect ; it 
is probable that many children of the poorer classes of sea- 
faring men have been indebted to this school for the rudiments 
of knowledge, and for some initiation into the truths of 
Scripture ; but a regret may be permitted that in this depart- 
ment of its labours the society is unable to carry further its 
benevolent intentions in favour of the mental and moral 
improvement of so valuable a class of the community.* 

The Jev>s' Free School, Bell s Lane, Spitalficlds, comprises, 
first, a free-scliool for instructing 300 boys in reading and 
writing both the Hebrew and English languages, and in the 
rudiments of arithmetic; second, a free-sehool for instructing 
300 girls in the above branches of knowledge, as also in plain 
needlework J thirdly, a superior school for boys, giving instruc- 
tion of a more advanced character in Hebrew and English 
teaching ; also grammar, Latin, and English ; geography, 
history ; the Hebrew commentators on the Sacred Writings, 
&c. .&c.j and continuing to clothe and apprentice the number 
on the original foundation. There are also commodious resi- 
dences for the master and mistress, suitable play-ground, &c. 
The last report of the committee states, that from the ex- 
perience of the course followed at the school, it is now 
completely ascertained that a boy of moderate capacity may be 
taught to read both Hebrew and English, to write tolerably 
well, and know the first four principles of arithmetic in about 
two years ; the school is conducted* on the monitorial plan ; 
there were present in the boys’ school ‘250 ; of these 80 wore 
able to read, though, with the exception of the monitorial class, 
imperfectly. The average age of the monitors was about 11 ; 
the mode of teaching was animated, and it appears probable 
that the exertions of the master, seconded by their assistance, 
would enable him to teach the art of reading both the 


* The Sd&ety, which was established in 1818, embraces many objects, having in 
view the moral and religious improvement of seamen. Jn the last published IlejKirt 
of another most admirable institution for the benefit of seamen, the tf Sailors* Home,** 
Well-«treet, London Docks, it is stated to be in contemplation to aflbrd the means of 
instruction in various branches of navigation, undei the roof of the building, and for 
this puiposc to prepare two apartments as srhool-iooms ; the one for appi entice*, where 
the rudiments may be taught; the other for mates, and even masters ol vessels, where 
they may improve tliemselve4 in the higher branches of navigation and in surveying. 
It is proposed, also, that lectures on nautical subjects should be established, as likely to 
i uf i rest the men at the institution. 

The spacious handsome building of this establishment is capable of holding 500 
sailors, allowing each man a cabin to himself. It forms a board and lodging-house lor 
seamen during the time they remain at home between their voyages, wheie they live 
comfortably, and pay moderately. 
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languages in the above-named time; .but in the power of 
explaining the meaning of the English lessons to their respec- 
five classes, I found the monitors deficient, and the same 
deficiency in their knowledge of language was apparent in 
their own reading. The institution is liberally supported, and 
the active superintendence of members of the Committee is 
calculated to have a favourable influence. The intellectual 
development in the upper school was, as might be expected 
from the means at command, much greater than in the lower. 
To extend that of the latter in proportion to the wishes of the 
supporters of this establishment, and to impart in the two 
years now occupied with the present course a larger mcasurp 
of precise and useful knowledge, would require more aid and 
more ready and effectual methods than it has yet been deemed 
necessary to employ there.* 

I think I may venture to say r on behalf o£ the masters of the 
schools above particularly named or referred to, and of the re- 
maining ones to which this portion of the Report relates, that, 
whether as respects the interest of the children themselves, or 
the interest the public has in their careful guidance and instruc- 
tion, they are aware that the great majority of the children 
who pass yearly through their hands are very imperfectly 
prepared to encounter the business, the duties, and the trials 
of life, into which they are plunged at so tender an age. The" 
frequent inquiries that were addressed to me, inviting 
suggestions as to the mode of obtaining more satisfactory 
results, may be taken as indicating a sense that something 
more is required. I cannot say that it appears probable that 
the standard can be much raised in any of these cases, where 
the numbers exceed 100, as long as the master has no other 
aid than that of very young monitors : these may be made com- 
petent to assist in the mere mechanical processes, and in regu- 
lating portions of the daily arrangements and discipline ; occa- 
sionally, perhaps, by skilful teaching, they may be entrusted 
with more important duties ; but viewing their general condi- 
tion, it can scarcely be expected that in these schools the 
intellectual instruction can be effectual, unless it proceeds pri- 
marily and principally from the superior intelligence of the 
master, and is brought to bear constantly and entirely on the 
crude and undisclosed minds and dispositions whicli he is en- 
deavouring to unfold. It has been seen, that in a few of the 
larger schools the master had felt the necessity of striving to 
communicate some instruction personally to the younger chil- 
dren, and with this view they had so far Adopted the simul- 


Thc Cold-harbOiir-lanc School, Camberwell, which hail been erected by aid 
liom the public grant, presented sonic favourable points ; but it had not been long 
enough in operation at the period of my, visit to justify a detailed notice. 
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taneous method as tp giye a kind of familiar lecture twice or 
thrice a-week, addressed specially to 50 or ttO of the boy a of 
the lower classes, either on some scriptural subject, or illustra- 
tion of some of tho common objects of art and nature ; also 
that they spoke favourably of the opportunities it had afforded 
of reaching more readily the dispositions and affections, as 
well as the understanding of the children. In one school tho 
simultaneous lesson was held forth as tho reward of attention 
to the ordinary lessons of the neck; it appeared to be seized 
upon with avidity by the children, as a relief from the irksome 
process of spelling and reading words and sentences that 
seldom conveyed to their minds a clear train of ideas, if any at 
all But the recurrence of this kind, of instruction only twice 
or thrice a-week is insufficient to give it full effect, especially as 
regards those children, forming a large proportion in all these 
schools, who continue at thenv only a lew months at a time. 
Upon these, in order that it may be effectual, the impression 
must be continuous, and repeated every school time in some 
department or qther pf their lessons. Many aids also are now 
accessible to Well-trained ipasters, abridging their labour and 
increasing their power, with which, nevertheless, I found very 
few acquainted. A nearer approach towards imparting the ru* 
diments ofa valuable education to these children will be made, 
in proportion as it is clearly understood that little real and 
effective teaching can proceed except from properly qualified 
masters, aided, where the numbers demand it, by assistants 
old enough to have gathered some solid acquirement, and the 
requisite skill to communicate it. 

It remains for me now to offer a few comments on the 27 
girls schools, and four infant schools which I visited in the 
course of this inspection. At the period of my visit to the 
girls’ school of tho Koyal British Institution, City-road, the 
class of monitors there employed displayed an intelligence in 
their mode of teaching above the average. They proceeded 
with their usual course of instruction without reluctance or 
difficulty ; preserving a manner sufficiently animated to keep 
up the attention of their young pupils, and maintaining order 
without any departure from gentleness even towards tho 
youngest : these were either learning their letters or receiving 
a lesson on some familiar object, such as a piece of sponge, 
glass, metal, coral, &c., or reading the First and Second Hooks 
of the. British and Foreign Society. The superior direction ot 
the mistress was visible in the mode in which this was done. 
Each lesson is firsf carefully given by her to the monitors, who 
apparently entered into the spirit of the instructions, not 
passing over a word or sentence until expressions had been 
drawn from the class, showing that it was understood, and 
illustrating any idea sought to be conveyed by some collateral 
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fact within the eiVcle bf a child’s knowledge. They have a 
Scripture lesson giveh iri this niaftnfcr daily. Those in the 
middle divisions of the school were able to read the Testament 
with expression, and to answer questions in a manner to prove 
that their minds were i tra state* of activity. 

The upper classes were stilt more advanced in this respect, 
though in others not so much as they probably would have 
been had the mistress more assistance or fewer numbers. 

There were present 160, a number below the average attend- 
ance, the depression of trade and prevalence of sickness having 
caused a temporary diminution. - The skill of the mistress had 
enabled her to effect more by the aid of monitors alone than I 
generally have occasion to observe. ■ * * 

Fifty of these children were said* to be learning something 
of English history. I found a class of 15 receiving their lesson ; 
they were striving to fix in their memories half a page of a 
small summary, containing within that space the record of at 
century* — names that have disappeared from all maps that 
children in this condition of life aro likely to have access to ; 
dates that refer to nothing that it is of the slightest moment 
to remember ; facts that had no bearing on what followed, and 
no connexion of importance with wliat had gone before, rela- 
tionships from which no historical consequence flowed, and 
which have long since been consigned to the genealogist. 
Summaries of this kind may serve to refresh the memory of 
the instructor, and to draw his attention to topics on which it 
is useful to enlarge. When given whole to the child, they can 
produce nothing but embarrassment. The maxim that who- 
ever would teach well, must know a great deal more than lie is 
called upon to teach, holds good in no department more than 
in that of history. If it be desirable that a correct view of the 
past should be among the subjects to be placed before the 
rising mind of the mass of the pupils, the habit of pljing the 
memory with insulated, unexpanded, often unimportant facts, 
must give way to a mode of treatment which shall concentrate 
attention upon those few, but leading streams of events, on 
which the institutions, the manners, the morals, the wealth, 
and the fortunes of this country have been borne down from a 
iate antiquity to the present day. This, however, is not the 
occasion to dilate further on this tdpic. It is sufficient to have 
pointed to a defect, which appeared common to all those schools 
n which an attempt was* made to proceed from the stories of 
listory as given in the elementary reading books, to the chain 
>f history, as taught to the move advanced children from the 
ffiort summaries in common use. 

The Wycliffe Chapel Girls 9 School , near the London Hos* 
ntal, scorned to be in a state of satisfactory progress. Tho 
Present mistress had been only recently appointed. The 
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average attendance was- about 120. All had a simultaneous 
lesson for half an hour daily. The elder girls are under 
instruction in the class-room each day from 11 to half-past 12, 
receiving lessons from the mistress in Scripture, geography, 
grammar, history, and mental arithmetic. During this time 
the assistant is giving similar lessons to the rest of the school. 
Encouragement is held out to tho writing exercises in gram- 
mar, &c. at home, which are revised the next morning : also 
an early class has been formed, which meets before the school 
hour, and an account is kept and exhibited of the work then 
performed, and the time of attendance of each girl admitted 
into it. The desire to be admitted into this class has excited 
emulation. An hour and a quarter is appropriated daily to 
needlework. It was proposed to teach the elder girls to cut 
out as well as to join work. Assistance is given to parents 
desirous of placing their children in domestic service, and 
marks of regard and approbation bestowed on those who main- 
tained good characters in their respective situations. Due 
restraint is placed upon the indulgence of display in dress, and 

( )ains are taken to cultivate habits suitable to the condition of 
ife of those frequenting this school.* The pa)ments are 2d. 
per week ; the salary of the mistress, 50/. without a house ; that 
of the assistant, 12/. A person is also remunerated for taking 
charge of the children who remain out of school hours. The 
books of the British and Foreign Society are used ; also maps 
and other ordinary apparatus ; and whatever was still deficient 
in that particular, there seemed a disposition to supply. 

In 17 other girls’ schools, the moral influence exercised by 
the demeanour and the mode of management of the mistresses, 
was more conspicuous than the intellectual development they 
had been able to effect. This, such as it was, was confined, as 
in the majority of the boys’ schools, almost entirely to the moni- 
torial class, or to the few immediately below it. The range of 
instruction attempted to be given to these I found to be 
extremely limited, and very rarely, needlework excepted, of a 
partial character ; in some few, the most advanced children 
were fairly versed in the outlines of Scripture ; but as monitors, 
their mode of teaching, as far as I could observe it, showed very 
little ability to rise above mere mechanical routine. The 
remaining eight were, from casual circumstances, cither not 
examined, or in particular cases only cursorily, no members of 
the school committee being present. 

The Six infant-schools that fell under my notice, though car- 
rying out imperfectly the objects of this useful mode of early 


*■ For tlie use of children preparing for domestic service, the three or four small 
works upon this subject puhlrshed by Messrs. Knight would probably be found to be 
acceptable addition* to a school library. 
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discipline and instruction, and inadequately furnished with the 
means of so doing, are conducted in such a manner as to deserve 
more countenance and encouragement than they seem gene- 
rally to have received. 

The difficulty of securing proper teachers, by holding out a 
due remuneration for the acquirement of the requisite sjcill, and 
the application of their time and talents to this Jine of employ- 
ment, seems to be felt in the case of girls’ and infant-schools, 
even more than in that of boys. In the girls’ schools, the 
intellectual part is usually that which is most deficient. The 
most practicable, because the least expensive, remedy that I 
have been able to point out, would perhaps be, that three or 
more girls’ or infant-schools should unite in the cost of one 
qualified master, who should divide his services between the 
schools that engaged him. The example, the instruction, the 
guidance of a master, thoroughly conversant with his work, for 
two days in the week, or even one, would spread a knowledge 
of good methods and good management, and tend to raise the 
mass of the children out of that “ dimly-mental” state, in 
which too often mere mechanism in teaching, and mere igno- 
rance of all right principles of training, conspire to shroud 
them. 

Taking the salary to be provided for such a master to be 
100/. a-year, and reckoning the school-times, of three hours 
each, at 10 per week, then three schools could avail themselves 
of his services for nine hours per week, and one for three, with 
the addition of his attendance at their Sunday-school, where 
his aid would be of great value. The cost to each would there- 
fore be about 25/. ; a sum requiring no formidable addition to 
the exertions already made by the supporters of these insti- 
tutions, and a great part of which would in all probability be 
replaced by the increased numbers attracted by the greater 
efficiency of the schools. No mistress or master now employed 
would be displaced; each would have the opportunity of im- 
provement, and would be stimulated to take advantage of it. 

Combinations of schools for the purpose here indicated 
might bo readily formed in large towns, or in the smaller rural 
parishes, no one of which could support out of its own resources 
a properly paid master. Some steps have been taken towards 
the formation of one in the eastern. parts of London. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a master having the requisite qualifications, 
interposes delay in this as in very many other efforts in behalf 
of educational improvement. 

In this last-mentioned instance, the pecuniary obstacles are 
not those that obstruct the path of improvement ; it must be 
acknowledged, however, that in very many cases they are still 
the most difficult remaining to bo encountered. When the 
local and individual efforts on behalf of education within the 
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last few years are taken into account, a disposition to rest 
satisfied with them may not unreasonably be expected to exist 
in some quarters and to some extent. Unquestionably it is 
impossible not to recognise the good effects of these exertions, 
ana of the pecuniary sacrifices that have accompanied them ; 
neither can it be doubted that it is mainly owing to the en- 
lightened and persevering zeal of the British and , Foreign 
School Society, that the supporters of local schools on the 
principles of tliat society have been led on and encouraged in a 
continually expanding field of usefulness, while the public 
mind generally has been roused in a great degree, by those 
etforts, to a quicker sensibility to the moral and intellectual 
necessities of the labouring population. It is possible also that 
there may still be instances in which the supporters of these 
schools might be slow to see imperfections in what has been 
their own work, or little disposed to apply any vigorous 
measures of amendment ; there may be others, witn regard to 
which a fear might be suggested that discouragement and the 
consequent discontinuance of previous efforts might follow from 
a too bare exposure of defects ; but are there no grounds for a 
more favourable anticipation? May not a temperate and im- 
partial commentary on what appears imperfect in these schools 
tend to stimulate instead of checking the attention of those 
interested, and lead to a closer and more frequent examination 
into these things for themselves ? It may be taken for granted, 
that they have assumed the charge with a due sense of responsi- 
bility, and that having undertaken to educate those whom they 
have brought within, their sphere, they are anxious to do so 
with the best effect. If on reflection they become persuaded 
that their exertions hitherto have failed of attaining the full 
end proposed, might not an increase rather than a diminution 
of those exertions be expected, in order to follow up and improve 
part' a] success * May it not have been that a somewhat too 
earnest contemplation of merits may have helped to perpetuate 
imperfections ? 

I ha\e it in my power to name to their Lordships several 
instances in which the local committees were surprised at the 
low standard of instruction they discovered to prevail in the 
schools under their care, when this was clearly brought before 
them. I need scarcely add, that the discovery gave rise in 
every case to an immediate expression of a desire and a hope 
to irnprove. 

Others, previously^ td* my visit, had become aware of the 
necessity of introducing ameliorations, and were engaged in 
working them out, at the cost both of greater personal super- 
intendence and increase of annual contributions. Reductions 
in some parts of the previous annual expenditure had been 
effected by inducing the monitors to act without payment. 
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< n the higher motive of malting a voluntary return for the 
instruction which they have i cceived on such easy terms; also, 
by discontinuing the practice of distributing an annual sum in 
prizes or in clothes, or maintaining under some other form a 
competition in bribery with rival schools. It is satisfactory to 
have observed instances in which the numbers of a school have 
been preserved in spite of competition, by making the school 
itself more elHcient, instead of by the more common practice 
of relaxing discipline, and resorting to inducements which 
have nothing in common with the principles that ought to 
actuate parents in selecting schools for their children. 

The revenues had in other cases been augmented, among 
other means, by granting the use of the school-room for 
various purposes after school hours : much is done by these 
and similar measures towards meeting the extra cost of an 
assistant and two or three pupil-teachers where these have 
been added. 

I believe I am justified in saying generally that a spirit of 
improvement could be recognized in most of tne schools which 
are the subject of this Report; that no indisposition was 
manifested to advance the standard of instruction given in 
them, and that an exposition of their true state (a thing 
salutary and desirable in itself) was invited and coveted by 
their supporters as a first step towards the consideration of 
measures calculated to insure higher efficiency. What those 
measures may be will rest of course completely at the discretion 
of the individuals locally interested in these schools, seconded 
by the enlightened aid of the parent society, whenever such 
assistance is required. In having noticed with approval such 
amendments as I found introduced into a few of these schools, 
I do not wish to be considered as implying that each and every 
one of these measures of improvement might be put in practice 
at once in all cases. The more important, namely modes of 
organization and of conveying instruction differing from those 
to which a master has become habituated, cannot be taken up 
lightly with any reasonable prospect of success. A conviction 
of their usefulness is not the only thing needed: to be practised 
effectually, they must be studied earnestly, and applied with 
discretion and ability. If a sense of deficiency in his teaching 
has been brought home to a zealous and conscientious master, 
and a desire awakened to extend his powers, the best modes of 
doing so may be safely left to work their own way to his con- 
viction. To the fact that such a desife already exists to a con- 
siderable extent, I l>ave been glad to bear testimony. I have 
also endeavoured faithfully to describe the means I saw 
already adopted in some instances with a view to improvement ; 
means and methods approximating to those which have been 
long since rooted in the opinions and practice of the Protestant 
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States of the Continent, in all of which the right education of 
he mass of the people, being held to be among the first of 
luties, has commanded the best diligence of those govern- 
nents, and the best talent of their citizens.* 

I have, &c., 

* (Signed) Seymour T^rkmknhesrk. 
To J. P. Kay Shut tie worth, Esq., 

Secretary , fyc. 

* It may perhaps be allowable to observe, that, if a lectureship on didactics, a word 
vet little familiar in this country, and on the higher branches of the subject of which 
it is a part, could be added to the recently constituted professorship of pastoral 
'heology, or engrafted upon it, a great service would be done to a cause which is 
happily now less in want of advocates than of instruments to carry it out. It would 
tend to make this country better acquainted with the present state, both of the science 
nid the art of teaching in other countries, in which, for many yeais past, much ability 
has been applied to the improvement of the means of elementary instruction, wheieby the 
difficulties both of teaching and learning hare been found to he materially diminished. 

It is to this end. to diffuse an acquaintance with these improved processes, that the 
notices have been introduced into their Lordships' minutes of the constructive! me- 
thods of teaching to read .and to write, of the Pestalozzian arithmetic, and of .analogous 
modes of teaching singing and drawing. 

These subjects have now nearly passed out of the region of controversy. It is now 
pretty generally agreed, that what is professed to he taught should be thoroughly taught ; 
that the process of teaching children to read .should he conducted skilfully and expedi- 
tiously ; and that the use of writing, and as much of the simplest rudiments of calcu- 
lation, and of a few other elementary subjects, as may be serviceable to those classes 
in their sphere of life, may be taught well and readily, so as to consume as small a por- 
tion as possible of the very brief period they are able to devote to attendance at school. 

Hut it is essential to pass beyond this very limited point. The necessities of the 
labouring classes them sol \es require that the narrow field of instruction to which they 
have been hitheito restricted should he enlarged, and the best interests of society 
coincide with this requirement. ‘‘The first object of education is to shape and discip- 
line the man. the second to teach him.” — (f uiesscs at Truth. Hatchard, 1827. Vol. 
ii., p. .38.) It is desirable that the elementary school should both become a better and 
more rational school of moral discipline, and a more abundant fountain-head of 
intelligence. Duly and anxiously considering the eternal interests of the children 
frequenting schools, and therefore bestowing their fir-*t care on their religions in- 
struction, those who would extend their field of acquirement legard them also as future 
members of a complicated society, in which a wise self-direction must often depend 
upon the possession of adequate secular knowledge. In addition therefore to the 
due cultivation and exercise of their perceptive faculties in the earlier stages of 
instruction, to the improvement of their moral habits, and the inculcation of the ground- 
work of religious belief and Christian duties, it is desired also to give them a thorough 
acquaintance with the language which unlocks the treasures of their country’s litera- 
ture, and something of the principles of those branches of knowledge, the many appli- 
cations of which employ the hands and minds of labourers and mechanics whether of 
the country or the town. Some instruction would also advantageously be conveyed, 
as an antidote to those false \iewsof the relation of master and servant, or of the 
circumstances determining the wages of labour, which it is unfortunately the interest 
of ignorant and unprincipled men to diffuse. These subjects, properly placed before 
the child in the elementary school, would form the fitting introduction to that more 
important education of the man, which, as an independent agent, he receives amidst 
the institutions and habits of a free country. 

+ I find an objection taken to the use of this word, as if, with the exception of thoso that are 
avowedly analytic, as Jacotol’s and otlieis, the Pestalozzian methods of teaching claimed ex- 
clusively to be synthetic or constructive. It is tine that with the above exceptions all who begin 
with a grammar, however bad, all who commence with the elements of any subject, and proceed 
upwards to its difficulties, teach synthetically. The merit which the I’estalozzi.in methods lay 
claim to is simply this, that having made for the pupil a more clear and logical analysis of the 
subject to be taught, they lead him onwards by easy gradations from the first processes and 
simplest elements to a complete mastery of its advanced stages and difficulties. 
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Harbour-lane 

School. 

Camberwell. 

Feb. 10, 12 .... 
Rev. D. Campbell . 

Februarv 23. 

W.K. Jameson, Esq. 

Tabernnele-row, 

6, Grove Hill, Cam- 

City -load. 

berwell. 

Repaired March, „ 
1841. * 

February, 1842. 

British ami Foreign 

British aud Foreign 

No 

Yes. 

Separate building, 

Separate building. 

previously a brew- 
liouse. 


Largo premises. . . 

— 

! 

In on open situation 

80 X50 X42 

About 40X18X12. 

Yes 

Yea. 

Adequate 

Inadequate. 

No 

No. 

In good lepair . . 

In good repaid. 

Yes 

Near. . 

A small one adjoin* 

No. 

i ing. 


, “* 


1 

1 year 

5 months. 

About 150/ 

1 

About 72/. 

30 

35 

10 

10 

792, to Dec. 28 . . . 

lt)3 

• 450 

100 

357 

83 

400 

JO 

2d. and 3d. 

2d. and 3d. 


3 and 14. 

, , 

1 12 and 13. 

II. Perry 

(j. Holmes. 

Yes . 

No. 

No 

No. 


Continued on j'ages 511. 515. 
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chools in and near London — continued . 


7. 

School at 
Craven Chapel, 
Marshall stieet, 
Golden-square, 

8. 

Fisher-street 

School, 

Red-lion Square. 

9. 

School at 
Bishopsgate 
Chapel. „ 

10. 

School, 

York-road, 

Lambeth. 

u. i 

Perry-street 

School, 

Somers Towq. 


Yea 

Yes 

Yes 


British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

• * 

British and Foreigu. 

British and Foreign. 

British and Foreign. 





1 


Ttible . f . T . . . 

Bible 

Bible' 

Bible 

British a Ail Foreign 
and Sunday-school 
Union books. 

British and Foreign, 
Books of the Iiish 
Commission. 

British and Foreign, 
Lewis’s Catechism 
of Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

British aud Foreign 



, , 

. . 

Cros'dey’s 

Wolds’ . 4 . . . . 

Read’s 

•Hogarth’s .... 

Hogarth’s .... 


Goldsmith's .... 

Hoguith’s 

Outlines’ 


Irving’s lines . . . 

# 

Hickson’s .... 

. „ 

, , 


• ■ 

Fiancour’s .... 


• • 

. . 1 

| 

Lesson boards, black 

Lesson boards, black 

Lesson boards, black 

Lesson bords, black 

Lesson boards, black 

boards, maps. 

boards, maps. 

boards, maps. 

| 

boards, maps, mo- 
llification of Pho- 
nic method. 

boards. 

70 

With prayer .... 

30 

With a hymn . . . 

90 


Small 

, # 

i 

Yes 1 

i 

. . 

No 



i 


• • 

Dcteution 

• • 


Slight 

Slight , . . 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

e 

Mr. James, 11, Hay-' 
niaiket. 

i 

1 

Mr. Cartwright ’ . . 



1 


Hr l>orl on British Schools in London, 


Appendix to llcport on Biilis 


Nevil’s-court Honduras street nu fe’ s 'JJ l4oe Great Georgo-street York-terrace 


FeUcr-luiie. Clei ken well. 


o t I OCIIUUI, 

s * tao, \ 1 * Doeklie.ul. 


Beunondaey. 


School, School, 

Bermondaej . Regent’ s-park. 


. . Ye» Yes. ....... 

ihilisliRnd Foreign British and Foreign British and Foieigu 


The Bible# .... The Bible .... Testament .... The Bible. . . . . The Bible. . . . 
Brit'sh and Foreign Sunday-school Chambers's books . British and Foreign Edinburgh bos 

Sot iety’s books. Union Books. Society's books. sional school, 3. 

* Books. 


Words' Grant’s , 


Crossley's . 


Crossley’s . . . Parables’ . . . 

. . llogaitli's . . . 


King's Lennie’s 


Murraj’a .... 


Lesson boards.black Lesson boards, black Lesson boards, black Lesson boards, black Lesson boards, blc 
Lou ids, boards, apparatus boards, maps. boards, maps. boards, box , 

for teaching the objects, 

letters. 

Small. . • .... 200 volumes. ... • • • • ”00 


With a hymn . . . Piayer 


Yes, and with 
hymn. 


Absentee papers 
sunt to the patents. 


, . , Seldom ; only for Slight 
mosul offences; 
never for inatten- 
tion to lessons. 


Mr. Edward*, 13, Mr. Maura 
Queen- st., Cheap* 
side. 
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Schoola in and near London — con tinned. 


* IT. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

Ranelagh Clmpel 
School, 

Sloaue-square. 

North London Union 
School, 

Cnlthorpe-street, 
Gray’s-inn Lane. 

Horseferry road 
School, 
Westminster. 

Harp-alley 

School, 

Fariiugdon-street. 

New Pie-street 
School, 
Westminster. 


Yes - - f r - - * 


Yes 

Yes 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 


British and Foreign 


% t 

. . 

* 


Eight imperfect 
Testaments, Six 
ditto Bibles. 

The Bible, .... 


The Bible 

f 

The Bible .... 

Books of the Irish 
Commissioners. 


Irish Commissioners' 
books. 2nd volume 
of Instructor. 


: • 


LishCommissioners' 
Sciipture Selections 
of B. and F. So- 
ciety. 

* • 

Lesson boards, neatly 
worn out. 

/ 

» i 

Black boards, maps 

070 

Lesson boards, black 
i boards, maps.. 

England, &c., by 
Cowper. 

Hickson’s .... 
Grant's Drawing 
Lessons. 

Black boards, lesson 
boar ds(Inshj, mans, 
mechanical models, 
objects, globes. 

100 volumes and 
master’s library of 
reference. 

With a hymn . . . 

Lesson boards, black 
boards. 

A few •••••< 


v,. ..v... .! 

. . 

1 

Seldom . . . 


Seldom . . , . » 

Nearly discontinued. 

No 


1 s l “ t » 


Ttrlcpic liovinj 

No . 




money value books 


• 

Mr. Church, 

Mr. R. Cannon, 

Mr. Stonetban, 

Mr. Ireson, 

Mi. Shaw, 

Mr. Jordson, 

Mr. Miller, 

Mr. North, 

Mr. Fitzgerald, 

Mr. Lewis. 
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Report on British Schools in London, 

, Appendix to Report «n British 


JW. 

98. 

, a*. 

if 

Tottenham Chapel 
School. 

95. 

30. * 

Fradprlck-street 

Regent!#- park. 

Ship-yard 

School, 

Wardour-street. 

Wesleyan Chapel 
School, 

Slot tie -terrace 

Fitrroy Ssliooh, 
Giaftou-stuet. 

Ym 

Yes 

British and Foreign 

Ymi , , T . . . 


i 

Yes 

British awl Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

r < 


The Bible . . . . 
British and Foreign 

The Testament . . 
Extracts from the 
Bible. 

The Bible . . . . 
Butishnnd Foreign 
Society’s books. 


The Bible 

British and Foieign 
Society’s Extracts. 

Sunday SchoolUnion 
boards. 

* * i 

Hullah’s . . 

lesson boards, black 
boards, drawing 
apparatus. 

Hullah’s 

• • 



Lesson boards, black 
boards, maps 

Lesson boards, black 
boaids. 

Lesson boaids . \ . 

Lesson bonds, black 
bonds, MSS. o! 
master. 


320 

Small 

50 

200 


Yes 

y es 

Yes 

Yes 




Assembly's Cate- 
chism. 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight . . . . T T 

Seldom , . • . • * . 

No 

No 

Bonks ...... 



. 

■ 

Mr Smith, 

Mr. Ilebhurp, 

Mr. Buchan, 

Mr. Carr, 

Mr. Hedge, 

Mr. Partridge. 

Di. Campbell, 

Mr. Hone, 

Mr. Moigan. 

Mr. J. Knight, 
Thistle-grove, 
Chelsea, 

Mr. Pocock, 

Mr. Cree, 

Mi. Nisbett, 

Mi A biah am. 
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Schools in end near London— continued. 


* 3T. 

38. 

39. 

30. 

81. 

Marlborough street 
School, 

Grafton street# 

Wood street 
School, 
Spitalheids. 

Abbey street 
School, 

Bethnal.gieen. 

Royal British 
Institution, 

City road. 

CoU-birboordane 

Camberwell. 

Yes 

Yes ....... 

Yes ! . 

Yes . 4* 

Yes. 


% 

Bntish and Foreign 

Bntish and Foreigh 
bocit ty, and at the 
Edinburgh Uni 
veisity. 

No, remains with 
them out of school 
hours 

Yes 

The Bible .... 
Bntish ind Forei B n 
Society b books 

The Bible .... 

The Bible 


* 

The Bible 

British and Foreign 
Society a books 

Bo ksof Irish Com- 
missioners 

Books of Irish Com 
mission ers 

Books f British and 
Foieign Societ) 

t • 

Chambers s, B and 
F bocitty s hour Is 

Insti actor 

Chambers’s, Gay’s 
Geography 

Chnpbers’s, Guy’s 
Gtogiaphy 

Crosslev’e Arithmetic 

> 


Muriay s Giammai 

lush Comims 

sioners Grammar 

Irish Commis 

sioners Gi nnmui 
Inte s History of 
Lnglaftd 

Lennie’g. 

Lesson bo irds . . . 

lesson bon ds.bhck 

b ads, lush Mid 
Scotch maps 

t 

Lesson bonds, bhek 
boaids, mips, ob 
jects 

Les-mn boards, black 
b ards, maps, ob 
jetts 

Le Sion boards, black 
boards, m »ps. 

• • 


| 40 

60 

~ — 



\es 

— 


Tickets for regu 
lanty, bcann B i 
mom y value 


1 

Doors closed , those 
late are fiutd id 

— 

Sli B ht . . . 

Slipht. 

i 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight. 




ningappaid us 
pnzes 

• 

No lestards. 

i 

— 




i 

Mr J Miller, 

Mr. Hanbmy. 


* 


2 r. 2 
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, it , > rw . , British and Foreign School Society, 

i My Louq, * 20 Avgust, 1842. 

This Committee desire me respectively to acknowledge the 
receipt of Mr. Tremenheere’s Report, .which, through the favour 
‘2f ^ our lordship, they have now been able carefully to peruse. 
They regret to state that their first impressions respecting it 
have only been confirmed and strengthened by a mare deliberate 
examination. 4 

Their objection to the report arises not so much from the 
statements made respecting particular schools (although some 
of those they cannot but consider as unfair and extravagant) as 
from thp spirit and tendency of the whole document. It 
appears to them an elaborate attempt to show that the entire 
system of jmstruction pursued by the society is essentially de- 
fective. It*tendency (they do not say its object) is to bring 
£neir schools into disrepute, and to enforce the adoption of a 
y&qge expensive, and as yet an untried, agency. The alleged 
inefficiency" of the system pursued by the society (that of im- 
parting instruction by monitors) is repeatedly urged and argued 
on ; the schools, instead of being tested by the principles of 
teaching adopted at the model school of the parent society, are 
tried by another and a different standard ; and judgment is 
pronounced against them because methods yet unsanctioncd by 
any extended experience have not been introduced. 

The Committee may, perhaps, be allowed to add, that when 
it is borne in mind that of all the schools specially held up 
in this Report to their subscribers and the public as being, on 
the authority of Government, unworthy of support, not one 
has received aid .under the minute of the Committee of Council, 
requiring inspection as a condition of assistance ; that of the 
whole number ( 66 ) only five were inspected by authority ; that 
the examination of the rest by the Government inspector at all 
avisos simply from the society having encouraged the parties 
conducing them voluntarily to invite his visits, with a view to 
the benefit of their respective schools ; when it is further re- 
collected that was done in faith that the inspection would bo a 
friendly and not an adverse one; a faith sanctioned by the 
declared object of the Government in asking the admittance 
of their inspector, viz. that it was intended “ as a means of en- 
couraging and strengthening such voluntary associations when 
all these circumstances are taken into consideration, the Com- 
mittee cannot but consider that the presentation to Parlia- 
ment, and subsequent publication of the report in question, 
calculated as it is to endanger the support of so large a number 
of Schools, would be a violation of the pledge given, that the 
inspection should bCMhe means of “ encouraging and not of 
ismperseding voluntary efforts;’' and affecting as it docs so 
^nany schools which have never received any aid from the public 
purse, would further form a precedent for bringing the influence 
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of Government to bear upon such voluntary associations in a 
way which might at other times, and in other hands, be used 
as an engine of oppression. ' * 

The Committee, therefore, respectfully submit (if after these 
statements it should appear to tne Committee of Council, that 
any part of the Report should be published) whether such pub- 
lication should not 'be confined to those portions of the Report 
which refer to the five schools which have received aid from the 
Committee of Cquncil, on condition of inspection, and that have 
consequently been inspected by authority ; and in either case, 
they especially request that the name and locality of each 
school reported upon maybe attached to the observations made 
upon it. 

In the absence of any Order in Council similar* to* that pos- 
sessed by the National Society, the Committee have no other 
resource than to appeal to the justice of your Lordship and the 
Committee of Council, and having now done this, they confi- 
dently leave the Report in your Lordship’s hands. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 

The Riyht Hon . Lord Wharncliffe, 

fa., Sfc. 


SlR, Council Office, 13 January, 1S43. 

I have in the first place to apologise to you for the delay 
-which has taken place m answering your letter of the 20th 
August last, relative to Mr. Tremenheere’s report upon the 
schools in connexion with the British and Foreign School 
Society, which delay has latterly been prolonged by my own 
severe indisposition. Having, however, had an opportunity of 
submitting to the Committee of Council not only your letter, 
but also the memorial which had previously been placed in my 
hands, by a deputation from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, date June 7th, 1842, upon the same 
subject, I am now enabled to state to you the view which the 
Committee of Council have taken of the matters referred to in, 
these documents. , 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat, what I have already more 
than once personally assured you of, namely, that the Com- 
mittee of Council have, throughout these discussions, been 
actuated by the most anxious wish that the difficulties which 
have arisen, with regard to the inspection of the normal and 
model schools of the British and Foreign School Society and 
of the schools connected with it, should be settled satisfactorily 
for all parties, and that the Committee* are willing to consider 
with that object any arrangements which inay be proposed, and 
which would not be inconsistent with their duty to Her Majesty, 
or at variance with what they conceive to have been the inten- 
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tion of Parliament in making the grant, the distribution of 
which the Committee have to administer, and which would 
enable them to afford additional aid to the British and Foreign 
School Society without departing from the rules and conditions 
which have been approved of by Parliament. 

Before I proceed to the satement of the views of the 
present Committee of Council, it appears to be desirable 
to recall to your recollection, in some detail, what has taken 
place since the formation of the Committee ofjCouncil on Edu- 
cation, with regard to the inspection of the normal and model 
schools in the Borough-road, and of other schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society, and the com- 
munications which have passed between that society and the 
Committee of Council upon that subject. 

In the Report recited in the Order of Council of the 3rd of June, 
1839, the late Committee recommend “ that the sum of 10,000/. 
granted by Parliament in 1835 towards the erection of normal 
or model schools, should be given in equal proportions to the 
National Society and the British and Foreign School Society;” 
and “ that no further grant be made now or hereafter for the 
establishment or support of normal schools or any other schools, 
unless the right of inspection be retained, in order to seeme a 
conformity to the regulations and discipline established in the 
several schools, with such improvements as may from time to 
time be suggested by the Committee." 

The inspection of the normal and model schools is, therefore, 
by this Order in Council, an indispensable condition of the 
grant of 5000/.; and in a letter dated August 1 7th, IVj 9, the 
late Committee communicated to the British and Foreign 
School Society two resolutions relative to the conditions of this 
grant of 5000 /. : “ The Committee will require, as an indispen- 
sable condition, that an inspector, acting under their authority, 
shall be enabled to visit every school to which any grant shall 
in future be made. Such inspector will not be authorized to 
examine into the religious instruction given in the school, 
but he will be directed to ask for such information as to the 
secular instruction and general regulations of the school as may 
enable the Committee to make a Report to Iler Majesty in 
Council, to be laid before both Houses of Parliament. J 

In a communication of the 17th of August, 1839, to the Com- 
mittee of Council, the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society express “much satisfaction” with the report of 
the 3td June, 1859; and in a minute dated October 12th and 
a letter dated October 16th, in that year, record “ the cheerful 
acquiescence of the committee in the proposed visits of the 
inspector, under the authority of the Committee of Council, as 
a condition of the grant for the erection of their normal and 
model schools.” 

In the close of the autumn of 1840 an Order in Council, 
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dated the 10th August, 1840, was published, which order de- 
termined the mode of appointing and dismissing inspectors "of 
such'schopls as are in connexion with the National Society, or 
with the Church of England.*’ 

Soon after the publication of the report in which this Order 
of Council appeared, the Committee of Coundl received a 
letter from the British and Foreign School Society, dated 
January 1 1th, 1841, in which they state, that 4* they arc fully 
aware it is impossible for them to have, under existing circum- 
stances, any such control over the appointment of future in- 
spectors as is possessed by the National Society and the Church 
of Scotland, but they do ask, in lieu thereof, such a check on 
the proceedings of the inspectors in their schools as shall make 
them attainted with the course the inspectors piay think it 
right to pursue, and which may serve to prevent the perversion 
of a great public benefit either into an engine of party or an 
instrument for the breaking up of voluntary associations.” 

On the 8th of February, 1811, the late Committee of Council, 
in their reply to that letter, state, that c ‘ a broad distinction 
separates chartered or voluntary societies established for the 
promotion of elementary education, and the churches of the 
United Kingdom established by law.” That " they are desirous 
to intrust the inspection of British schools to none but gentle- 
men so qualified as to deserve the confidence of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and appointed in the spirit of the 
society’s minute of July 13th, 1838;" but that “in their 
opinion no inquiry as to the way in which the public money has 
been applied could prove satisfactory to the country, which was 
not carried on by parties unconnected with the societies whose 
schools they are to visit and report upon.” They' add, that 
"to use the inspection of schools as a means of establishing a 
now form of control of parent societies over the schools connected 
with them, is, howeter. foreign to the objects of such inspection, 
and it is equally so to employ it in any way to weaken the con- 
nexion now subsisting between such societies and the schools 
in association with them.” 

The late Committee then communicated to the British and 
Foreign School Society the following resolutions relative to the 
inspection of their schools: — ** 

1st. That their Lordships will communicate the reports 
which their inspectors may make respecting schools in con- 
nexion with the British and Foreign School Society, to the com- 
mittee of that society, for their information ” 

2nd. “ That when inspectors, on the invitation of local com- 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
su £S e 3 tions shall be reported to their Lordships who will com- 
municate those suggestions (with reports on the condition of the 
school) to the committee of the British and Foreign School 
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Society, and request their co-operation in, recommending, for 
the approbation of the local committee, such of thei? inspector s 
suggestions as their Lordships may approve. ’V : # * 

Subsequently to all these communications between jthe Com- 
mittee of Council and the British and Foreign School Society, 
on the 10th July, 18IL, an agreement was signed by some of 
the chief members of the commiftee of that society, “ to return 
5Q00/. in the evjjnt of their normal and model school not being 
completed within three years, and a lease not being obtained 
containing trusts satisfactory to the Committee of Council/' 

It appears, then, from all these details, that the late Com- 
mittee of Council not only insisted upon the right of visiting, 
by their inspector, the normal and model schools of the British 
and Foreign School Society as an indispensable condition of 
their grant of 50Q0Z. to those schools, but that the committee 
of that society fully acquiesced in that condition. It also ap- 
pears that the Committee of Council adhered to their determina- 
tion to insist upon this condition, notwithstanding the re* 
monstrance of the British and Foreign School Society, and their 
demand for some check upon the proceedings of the inspectors, 
contained in their letter of January 1 1th, 1841; in answer to 
which letter the Committee thought it right to define more 
strictly the objects of the inspection, and to insist upon the in- 
spectors being unconnected with, and therefore independent of, 
the societies whose schools they visited ; while, by their letter of 
August 17th, 1839, the Committee had already stated the 
object of their inspection to be to enable them to make a 
Report to Her Majesty in Council, to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

It further appears that the agreement of July 10, 1841, was 
executed subsequently to the communications between the 
Committee of Council and the British and Foreign School 
Society, and after the appointment of Mr. Tremenheere by the 
late Committee as an inspector, whose labours were intended to 
be principally directed to the inspection of the schools in con- 
nexion with that society. 

I have thought it advisable to recapitulate these communica- 
tions between the late Committee of Council and the British 
and Foreign* School Society, upon the subject of inspection by 
the Government inspectors, in order to remind that society of 
the position in which that subject stood at the period when the 
present Committee of Council was appointed by Her Majesty, 
and it will now be my duty to convey to the British and 
Foreign School Society the decision of the present Committee 
in respect of the conditions of any further aid by annual grant 
to the normal school of that society, and of the objections raised 
in the memorial of the society of June 7, 1842, to “ inspection 
conducted under the authority of Government, and with a view 
to official .publication,” to avoid which objections, the society, 
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in that memorial /submit for the approbation of the Committee 
<of Council the draft of a declaration of trust, wjnch does not 
contain any clatifte to the effect that the school shall* be at kll 
times open for the inspection of the Government inspector fob 
the time being, and they ask that the “ experimental character *’ 
of the proposed inspection “ iraay be recognised ; that while on 
the one hand the continuance of any aid the Committee of 
Council may think it right to grant, is made to depend on the 
satisfactory character of the reports of the inspector ; on the 
other, the withdrawal of that aid may be considered on the 
part of the Government as a relinquishment of the right of 
inspection, and that after such withdrawal of aid, the visits of 
the inspectors shall cease.” 

It is unnecessary for me to point out to the British and 
Foreign School Society, that the Committee of Council are 
bound to insist upon the power of the Government inspectors 
to visit their schools for the purpose of reporting thereon to 
Her Majesty and the Houses of Parliament, as stated in the 
Order oT Council of June 3, 1839, as a condition of the grant 
of ‘^5000/. already made, as well as of any future grant in the 
way of an annual payment in aid of the funds of the society for 
the maintenance of their normal school, and indeed of any 
grant from the Parliamentary fund to any school whatever. 

The question, therefore, appears to be whether, by the mode 
in which the Committee may direct such visits and reports to 
be conducted and drawn up, some means may not be found to 
obviate the injurious effects which the British and Foreign School 
Society seem to expect from the publication of those reports. 

The objections of the British and Foreign School Society are 
of two kinds 

1st. That they conceive that such an inspection as is now 
insisted upon as a condition of any grant will invest the 
Government with an influence extending not only over the 
particular building aided by the Government, but over all 
the proceedings of the society ; and in order to show how this 
effect may be produced, they refer to the report of the Govern- 
ment inspector in relation to the Glasgow normal school. 

And 2ndly. That the effect of these visits of the Govern- 
ment inspectors to the schools connected with the 'society, will 
be to weaken the influence at present exercised over those 
schools by tho present society, and therefore to diminish the 
probability of their funds being sufficiently supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

With regard to the first of these objections it will be well to 
consider what is the character and the extent of the interference 
which the Committee of Council claim in respect of inspection, 
and what is the nature of the influence which could be gained 
by such interference. The object is to ascertain, by constant 
inspection* whether the schools to which grants have been made 
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are conducted in a way to advance the improvement of the 
pupils ; if they are not so managed, to point out wherein they 
lail in that respect, whether it be from ignoraiice or incapacity 
of the teacher, or a defective mode of teaching, and how, in the 
opinion of the inspector, they may in such respects be improved. 
It does not appear to the Committee of Council that in the case 
of the Glasgow normal school, Mr. Gibson, their inspector, ex- 
ceeded his duty in these respects. He merely states facts as 
he found them, and gives his opinion of the progress made by 
the pupils in those acquirements which arc necessary for a 
school-master. 

But although it may be said truly that by means of this in- 
spection so conducted, an influence over these schools is created, 
tne object of which is their improvement, the Committee of 
Council feel that they should not be justified if they attempted 
to exercise that influence or control in any other manner than 
that of friendly remonstrance, and of a suggestion of remedies ; 
or if they attempted to force upon the society with which such 
schools are connected, the adoption of any other mode of 
teaching than that which had been deliberately adopted by 
the society. If the society should become convinced of the 
superiority of any other mode of teaching, and adopt it, it must 
be the result of their own conviction and experience, and not of 
any pressure exercised by the Committee of Council. 

With regard to the second objection, the Committee of 
Council cannot conceive that the c fleet upon the influence of 
the parent society over those schools, and the amount of sub- 
scriptions, will be such as is supposed, even in the event 
of unfavourable reports of the inspector. The object for which 
those subscriptions are given, must be that of affording to the 
pupils the best means of acquiring knowledge, without in- 
fringing upon those principles upon which the British and 
Foreign School Society has been formed. All then th.it the 
most unfavourable report would do, would be to point out the 
defects of the mode of teaching, and ‘not of tho^e principles, 
and the means by which such defects may, in the opinion of the in- 
spector, be best remedied. It surely cannot be supposed ihat it 
is necessary that in all instances of schools inspected the 
report should be a favourable one, in order to secure a con- 
tinuance of subscriptions or of confidence in the Committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society on the part of the 
subscribers. That confidence will be most readily continued it 
the subscribers are satisfied that their Committee are at all 
times ready to receive the report of the Government inspector 
in a friendly spirit, and to give to his remarks and suggestions 
a fair and candid consideration. On the other hand, it will be 
the duty of the inspectors to avoid unnecessary comparisons 
between one system of* teaching and another, and to try the 
merits of the schools connected with the British and Foreign 
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School Society by a reference to the manner in which the 
system of teaching, which that society has adopted from its 
original formation, is practised at their model school in the 
Borough-road. Whether that system be the best possible 
mode of imparting elementary instruction pr not, that is the 
only one upon which the British and Foreign School Society 
professes to act; and there are many reasons both financial 
and others, which might make the adoption of any other by that 
society quite (inadvisable. In the meantime there can be no 
doubt that, even supposing that system riot to be the best 
possible, considerable and important advance has been made, 
and is still making, by the efforts of that society in the 
great object of educating the people. 

I will now close this letter by briefly stating that/ 1st. The 
Committee of Council cannot consent to exempt from inspection 
by Government inspectors any schools whatever which have re- 
ceived or may hereafter receive aid from the Parliamentary grant. 

2nd. The Commitee of Council, whenever an occasion may 
arise for the appointment of an inspector, to be employed to 
inspect the schools connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society, will endeavour to make such an appointment 
as will inspire a confidence that such inspection will be con- 
ducted with every friendly feeling towards that society, but 
at the same time with a due sense of the independence of the 
inspectors. The Committee, however, cannot consent to the 
exercise of any control over such an appointment by the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

; 3rd. The Committee of Council are prepared to consider any 
suggestions which the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society may make with regard to the mode in which 
the inspector shall perform his duty, with a view to remove 
such objections as that society have made to the mode in which 
that duty has been hitherto performed. 

1 have, &c., 

Henry Dunn , Esq.* (Signed) Wharncliffe. 

Secretary to the British aim Foreign School Society. 


British and Foreign School Society, 
StR, 13 February, 1843. 

In conformity with the instructions of the Committee, I 
have now the honour to transmit to your Lordship a series of 
resolutions agreed upon at their last meeting, in reference to 
your Lordship’s letter of January 13th last. 

I need only add, that in arriving at these conclusions, the 
Committee have been influenced by a sincere desire to avail 
themselves of the liberality of the Government, so far as such a 
course can be made consistent with the safety of the institution, 
and with the fulfilment of the obligations under which they are 
placed as the trustees and committee of a voluntary society. 
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Most sincerely thanking your Lordship for the kindness and 
courtesy manifested during the whole of this long and painful 
discussion. I have, &c. * 

f* 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 
The Right Hon . Lord WharncUffe, 

Sfc., $c., §c. 

Extracted from the Minutes of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, of February 11',' 1&43. 

Resolved, 

1st. That this committee sensibly appreciate the courtesy evinced 
by Lord Wharncliffe in the several communications and interviews had 
with this committee, its deputations, and secretary, and more especially 
they have read with satisfaction the explicit statement in his Lordship’s 
letter of the 13tli January last, that u it will be the duty of the in- 
spectors to avoid unnecessary comparisons between one system of 
teaching and another, and to try the merits of the schools connected 
with the British and Foreign School Society by a reference to the 
manner in which the system of teaching that society has adopted from 
its original formation is practised at their model school in the Borough- 
road and the assurance that “ the Committee of Council are prepared 
to consider any suggestions which the committee of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society may make with regard to the mode in which the in- 
spector shall perform his duty, with a view to remove such objections 
as that society have made to the mode in which that duty has been 
hitherto performed/' 

2nd, That, subject to such qualifications, this committee adhere to 
their repeatedly expressed opinion that inspection should be coincident 
with pecuniary aid from Government ; and so long as the normal and 
model schools of the society may be deemed entitled to annual aid, and 
the society deem such aid beneficial to the objects entrusted to their 
care, this Committee will most cordially consent to the inspection of 
their schools by the Government inspector. 

3rd. That the inspection, as between the schools of this society and 
those of the National Society, is at present unequal and paitial, since the 
former are visited by an inspector appointed by Government, and 
wholly independent of the British and Foreign School Society, and the 
latter by one altogether dependent, as well for his original appointment 
as for his continuance in office, on the pleasure of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the immediate patrons and organs of the National 
Society ; an arrangment which, in the opinion of this Committee, must 
necessarily induce such a different colour in the reports made by each 
inspector (the one acting under no apprehension of consequences, and 
the other, if venturing to assume a similar tone of animadversion, doing 
so under the penalty of dismissal) as will place their respective reports 
in obvious contrast, and tend to the manifest disadvantage of this society. 

4th. That entertaining these sentiments, the Committee, as acting on 
behalf of a large society of voluntary donors and subscribers, cannot 
consent to the introduction of a covenant in their deed of trust con- 
ceding to the Government the right in perpetuity of inspecting their 
model and normal schools as a condition of the grant of 5,000/. 
already made, or of any future grant, but they are willing to admit the 
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introduction of a olause allowing the right of inspection until the com- 
mittee of the society, on due notice, shall see fit to decline the^same, 
whereupon the Committee shall become liable to repay the said 5,000/. 
on the same being demanded by the Government. 

5th. That in reference to the assurance of .Lord Wharncliffe, that the 
“ Committee of Council are prepared to consider any suggestions which 
the Committee of the British and Foreign School Society may make 
with regard to the mode in which the inspector shall perform his 
duty,” this Committee feel it to be necessary > only to enumerate 
those particulars *n which both the spirit and letter of the terms of 
inspection originally required by the Committee of Council, and agreed 
to by the committee of the British and Foreign School Society, have 
been violated in ordex to justify all their subsequent proceedings, and 
to show the necessity which exists for such an Order in Council in their 
favour as will effectually prevent the recurrence of any cirtmmstance 3 
likely to occasion future dissatisfaction and complaint. 

The particulars referred to are the following 

1. That notwithstanding the assurance given in their Lordships* “ 
letter to the Society of 8th February, 1841, that “their Lordships are 
desirous to intrust* the inspectipn of British schools to none hut gentle- 
men so qualified as to deserve the confidence of the British and Foreign 
School Society,” the schools have hitherto been inspected only by a 
gentleman avowedly adverse to “ the system of teaching adopted by the 
society from its original formation.” 

2. That notwithstanding the concern expressed in the same com- 
munication that the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society should ever have been led “ to apprehend that British schools 
would be subject to the examination and report of inspectors identified 
with the National Society ,” the fact still remains that such schools have 
been, and Btill are, from time to time inspected by gentlemen thus con- 
nected ; gentlemen who, by their very position as inspectors of national 
schools, are opposed to the principles of the British and Foreign School 
Society. 

3. That notwithstanding the further assurance given in their Lord- 
ships’ communication of 8th February, 1841, “ that the inspectors shall 
be desired to do nothing which can tend to weaken the connexion which 
subsists between the parent society and the schools connected with it,” 
all the proceedings of the inspector have had a direct tendency to effect 
such separation, inasmuch as the schools, instead of being tested by 
their accordance with the plans pursued in the model schools of the 
society, have been judged by another and altogether different standard, 
and approved, not as they accorded with, but in proportion as they de- 
parted from, the method of teaching adopted by the parent society. 

4. That notwithstanding the express resolution of the Committee of 
Council forwarded to the society by their Lordships’ secretary in his 
communication of 17th August, 1839, that “ the inspector will not be 
authorised to examine into the religious instruction given in the school, 
but he will be directed to ask for information as to the secular instruc- 
tion and general regulations of the school,” the inspector has thought 
it right to inquire into and report upon the amount of scriptural know- 
ledge possessed by the children, furnishing certain ludicrous and extra- 
vagant replies of confused children, as specimens of their scriptural in- 
struction. 
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. 5. That notwithstanding the regulation clearly laid down in the 
minutes of the Committee of Council, of the 24th September, 1839, 
that “ the inspectors will not interfere with the discipline or mauag&- 
ment of the schools,’’ such interference has continually taken place, the 
inspector having repeatedly suggested important alterations both in dis- 
cipline and management. 

6. That notwithstanding the special resolution of their Lordships 
(communicated in the letter of their Lordships 5 secretary to the Society 
of 8th February, 1841), in reply to that portion of the society’s 
memorial which complained of this interference, in which it was dis- 
tinctly promised that when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com- 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them respecting 
the discipline and management of their schoojs, ** those suggestions 
shall be communicated to the British and Foreign School Society, and 
their Lordships will request their co-operation in recommending to the 
approbation of the local committee such of the inspectors suggestions as 
their Lordships may approve,” no such communication has ever been 
made. The inspector has in various instances, and repeatedly, made 
suggestions respecting the discipline and management of the schools, but 
no communication whatever has been made to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, nor has their co-operation in recom- 
mending such suggestions to the approbation of the local committees 
ever been requested. 

7. That notwithstanding the assurance given in their Lordships 5 
letter of 8th February, 1841, that “ the Committee of Council are dis- 
posed to regard with much respect the services which the British and 
Foreign School Society has rendered to elementary education, and the 
exertions it is noW making as regards its influence,” all the proceedings 
of the inspector have had a tendency to depreciate those services, and to 
limit the influence of the society, and especially is this likely to be 
effected by the course he has taken in reference to schools considered 
by him to be particularly deficient, that of exposing their supposed de- 
ficiencies without giving either the name or locality of the school thus 
condemned, the obvious effect of which is to 'throw upon the parent 
society, and upon the methods it sanctions, the reproach of schools over 
which it may have had no control, nor have been able to exercise any 
influence. 

8. That the secretary be instructed respectfully to transmit a copy 
of the aforegoing resolutions to Lord Wharncliffe, as comprising the 

. deliberate and conclusive determination of this committee, in the 
earnest hope that his Lordship will, in the circumstances stated, recog- 
nize the principle contended for, by rendering the right of inspection 
coincident with the independent option of the society to decline or 
accept the bounty of thq State. 

(Signed) Wm. Allen, Chairman. 

'Dear Sir, Council Office, If) February, 1843. 

I send you a copy of certain resolutions which have been 
lately passed by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
.School Society, in consequence of the communications which 
fyaye taken place between the Committee of Council for Edu- 
cation and that society, relative to your report upon the schools 
Connected with it. 
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I beg leave to draw your attention to these resolutions, and 
shall be glad to receive from you, at as early a period as con- 
venient, any observations which you may think it right to 
make upon such as concern your own proceedings as inspector. 

I am, &c., 

( Signed) W h arncliffe. 

To Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 


My Lord, * 105, Pal1 Mall, 22 February, 1843. 

I regret to perceive, from the enclosure in your Lordship's 
letter, that the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society consider tha't I have not conformed to the spirit and 
letter of the terms of inspection prescribed by the Committee 
of Council on Education, and accepted by that society ; ,and 
that they have thought it necessary to communicate to your 
Lordship the manner and the degree in which they conceive 
I have mistaken or overstepped my duty. 

I beg*to assure your Lordship, that I have endeavoured to 
conform both to the spirit and the letter of the terms of in- 
spection, as defined in the Orders in Council, ’and in the 
general instructions to Her Majesty's inspectors of schools; 
and 1 hope that my proceedings in examining and reporting 
on British schools are not justly open to the observations that 
have been made upon them. 

1. — The first particular referred to by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, affecting myself, is, that I 
am “ avowedly adverse to the system of teaching adopted by 
the society from its formation.” 

If by “ the system of teaching adopted by the society from 
its formation,” the purely monitorial system of arrangement 
and instruction is alluded to, my answer is, that I have taken- 
no other view of that system of arrangement in elementary 
schools than that which 1 conceived had been adopted in the 
Central School of the parent society. ’* 

The methods of teaching in that Central School have of late 
years ceased to be purely monitorial. The drafts in that 
school have been instructed to a considerable extent by the 
masters in attendance on the Central School from the country. 
Monitors have been employed, intermediate between the posi- 
tion of these masters and the monitors who usually teach in 
elementary schools, inasmuch as their services are retained for 
the benefit of the school beyond the period when the ele- 
mentary instruction of children ceases. These monitors differ in 
name, but not in qualifications, from the pupil -teachers recently 
appointed in some monitorial schools. Moreover, the society, 
tfhile giving this remarkable development to the monitorial 
system by the employment of assistant masters, and monitors 
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retained for tho^rvioVoftKo school iivc lilce^Ub sti^etfcdded 
to these change? in the monitorial system one form of simulta- 
neous instruction, bl’ the erection of three galleries, in rodnhT 
attached to their Central School, in which the masters in at- 
tendance from the country are practised in the simultaneous 
method of instruction, by teaching classes of CO and upwards 
in these galleries. , My suggestions to tile promoters of any 
elementary school have never included changes from the purely 
monitorial method of greater, extent ayd importapcc than those 
which have occurred in the Central Scnool. I, however, 
approve the priuciple^tha^ have led to these changes in the 
Central School, and t am unable fo perceive the justice of a 
complaint that \ am adverse to the purely monitorial system, 
fevwnich the society itself no longer adheres in the manage- 
ment of its Central School. 

J never supposed that the society of late years put forward 
the Central School as an example of the purely monitorial 
system, or intended to restrain all „ other British schools from 
adopting improvements similar to those above adverted to, 
much less did I conceive that I should create pny jealousy by 
calling the attention of the committees of local schools to the 
importance of the improvements introduced into the Central 
School ; namely, the employment of a class of more carefully 
trained and better instructed monitors (if possible apprenticed 
•to the school) and the use of the gallery, or some form of col- 
lective teaching, for certain lessons. 

As a geueral proposition, hou ever, I am by no means adverse 
to the purely monitorial system. In many cases the number 
of children to be instructed in an elementary school is so great, 
and the funds that can be raised for the support of the schooL 
are so limited, that the trustees can barely obtain the stipend 
of one master, and cannot afford to apprentice any of their 
iponitors, much less to provide salaries for assistant masters. 
The fatigue which the single master undergoes ip conducting 
A large sebojd during six hours in the day, without the aid of 
either assistant mastery or apprenticed monitors, is so great, 
that h© cannot be expected to give the boys selected from the 
upper drafts as monitors much instruction between the school 
jboprs. .Under such circumstances master of oidinary quali- 
jfieat\oos does little more than superintend the general or- 
ganization pf the school, instruct the upper drafts, and examine 
all the drafts .from time to time. In the evening he is exhausted 
jpjrbia fix hours labour, if he be zealous. 

ijd circumstauces^uch as these, the purely monitorial sysfep 
is a necessity. So far from being adverse to that system in 
such; caspAi my desire would be to g^ve a school so conducted 
ovary encouragement, in my power, as the firpt stept from 
ignorance. I am also aware that a master of great t&Yemt, 
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information, and experience, can, by the monitorial method, 
produce satisfactory intellectual results, even with monitors not 
older than those whom I found in the schools which I visited/ 
With the assistance of boys under the age of 13, in a well* 
conducted monitorial school, much elementary knowledge ittay 
be communicated under a master so qualified. This was th# 
agency which Bell and Lancaster introduced with so much 
effect, and by which they gave so useful a stimulus to elemen- 
tary education. 

But I never conceived that I gave legitimate Cause for ther 
suspicion that I was adverse to £be monitorial system of in- 
struction, when I pointed out to the trustees of schools the im- 
perfect attainments of tlieir monitors ; the very early ago at 
which their services were lost ; the extreme difficulty of giving 
them more knowledge in a school in which the master s time 
was so much occupied by general superintendence ; the advan- 
tages which would accrue from retaining their services to a 
more mature age, and, for this purpose, of apprenticing them 
to the school ; of making arrangements to secure their receiv- 
ing instruction every evening, and of attaching one of them to 
the school at the close of his apprenticeship as an efficient 
teacher. 

The society has, however, taken a step considerably in 
advance of such arrangements, by the introduction above 
adverted to, of one form of simultaneous or collective teaching, 
as a means of bringing the mind of the master into contact 
with large classes of children, chiefly for the purpose of con- 
veying religious instruction, and improving his moral influence 
in the school. 

It appears to me that I should have failed in my duty, if I 
had not followed in the steps of the society in making similar 
suggestions when my Opinion was sought. 

2. — It is alleged that British schools have been subject to 
the examination and report of gentlemen connected ana iden- 
tified with the National Society, u gentlemen who, by their 
very position of inspectors of National Schools, are opposed to 
the principles of the British and Foreign Society.” 

I am at a loss to understand to wnat gentlemen it is here 
intended to refer. I am the only gentleman authorised to 
inspect British Schools, and I am not authorised to inspect 
National Schools, into which I have been admitted only on the 
invitation of their promoters. My colleague, the Rev. J. 
Allen, whose appointment as inspector of schools aided by 
pukhc grants has received the sanction of the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury on behalf of the Established Church, and who, 
therefore, inspects by authority the schools connected with the 
Established Church, has, I believe, occasionally inspected and 
sported upon British schools in the neighbourhood of others 

2 M 
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pa Which bis duties called lpm, but only wbfn especially invited 
so to do by the local committees of such British Schools, 

* . I may add, that in complying with those invitations, Mr. 
AUtn was acting in conformity with the intimation (riven by 
Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, to the effect 
that the inspectors of National Schools would not be instructed 
to enter and report upon British Schools* unless invited so to 
do by oersons locally interested. 

3. — It is asserted, that although my instructions require me 
to do nothing that may tend to weaken therconnexion which 
subsists between the parent society and the schools connected 
with it# all my proceedings “ have had a direct tendency to 
effect such separation. 9 ’ 

?M*The reason by which this allegation is sought to be sup- 
ported is, that the schools, instead of being tested by their 
accordance with the plans pursued in the model school of tho 
society, have been judged by another and altogether different 
Standard. 

In answer, I beg to state, first, that it haa been my wish and 
study to judge of all, in the first place, on their merits ; to as- 
certain, by careful examination, observation, and inquiry, how 
for each was, according to my judgment, answering its pro- 
fessed object, that of supplying a suitable education to the 
children of the humbler classes of society. 

Secondly. If I found the range of instruction limited, and its 
results imperfect, I never intentionally omitted, in my commu- 
nication with the masters or with tne members of the school 
committees present, to show in what respect the master failed 
in the management of his school on the monitorial method ; 
what were the causes of that failure, and how they couLd be 
removed, and then to show what advantage he might derive 
from the employment of the same means and methods as those 
in the course of adoption at the model school of the society, 
endeavouring thereby to animate the exertions of the local 
Boards by reference to the example of the parent society. 

, I abstained from obtruding any remarks of my own at 
variance , with the practice sanctioned by the society in their 
model school ; but in every instance in which I was attended 
dufftag roy inspection by members of the local committees, and 
eyenr instance by the masters, I was frankly and cor- 
4foUy solicited to give my unreserved opinion on the practice 
pursued, t 

i j/WrfH JjJged that, " notwithstanding the express rcso- 
iufioK .pf, Committee of Council * forwarded to the 
society by their Lordships’ secretary in his communica- 
tion iffy Alight, 1839, that " the inspector will not be 
^Pthorised into the religious instruction given 

ta the school/’ Irlj^ve thought it right to inquire i^ta *pd 
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report upon the amount of scriptural knowledge possessed by 
the children. 1 

My answer is, that I have in no case assumed it as a right 
to inquire into the religious instruction given in these 
schools. 

That in the great majority of cases, I have been freely iir- 
vited by the members of tne local committee present, or by the 
master, to give my opinion upon the whole matter and method 
of the instruction of the school, no restriction on the subject of 
the religious instruction having ever been imposed upon. me. * 

That in many instances, either .the master or a member of 
the school committee proposed or commenced the examination 
on religious subjects. 

That in the rest, I requited information on this point, and 
in no case met with the least disinclination to afford It, either 
on the part of the conductors of the schools, or the persons 
locally interested in them. * 

That although aware of the minute of 17th August, 1839* 
above adverted to, being still in force, and possessing therefore 
a clear understanding that I was not empowered authorita- 
tively to enter upon the subject of the religious instruction, I 
had always conceived that no jealousies of the examination of 
the religions instruction of elementary schools existed on the 
pai t of the British and Foreign School Society, or a tty disincli- 
nation to lay open to Her Majesty’s inspectors the state of pro- 
ficiency attained in their schools, both in the matter of 
scriptural and general instruction. I had, therefore, in the 
course of my inquiries, no hesitation in giving to this most 
important subject the prominent place due to it; — more 
especially as 1 met with obstruction in no case, but in most 
cases the most cordial co-o^Oration on the part of the master 
and the members of committees interested in the state of these 
schools. 

With respect to the assertion that I have furnished “ certain 
ludicrous and extravagant replies of confused children as 
specimens of their scriptural instruction,” I beg to refer to my 
report, in which I state the precautions I took to avoid that 
source of error. 

5. — It is asserted that, " notwithstanding the regulations 
clearly laid down in the minutes of the Committee ot Council 
Of the 24th September, 1839, that the inspectors will not inter- 
fere with the discipline or management of the schools, such 
interference has continually taken place, the inspector having 
repeatedly suggested important alterations, bodPin discipline 
and management. 

I will not insist, in answer to this point, upon my impression 
that the portion of the minute above quoted was directed to 
assure parties who received aid from the public* grant bn con- 

2 m 2 
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$# which hto duties called, him* bqt only wh$n especially invited 
so to do by the local committees of such British Schools. 
i t I may add, that in complying with those invitations, Mr. 
Alton was acting in conformity with the intimation given by 
Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, to the effect 
that the inspectors of National Schools would not be infracted 
to enter and report upon British Schools, unless invited so to 
do by persons locally interested. 

3. — It is asserted, that although my instructions require me 
to do nothing that may tend to weaken thacannexion which 
subsists between the parent society and the schools connected 
.with it» all my proceedings “ have had a direct tendency to 
effect such separation.” 

JS The reason by which this allegation is sought to be sup- 
ported is, that the schools, instead of being tested by their 
accordance with the plans pursued in the model school of the 
society, have been judged by another and altogether different 
standard. 

In answer, I beg to state, first, that it has been my wish and 
study to judge of all, in the first place, on their merits ; to as- 
certain, by careful examination, observation, and inquiry, how 
fcr each was, according to ray judgment, answering its pro* 
fessed object, that of supplying a suitablo education to the 
children of the humbler classes of society. 

Secondly. If I found the range of instruction limited, and its 
results imperfect, 1 never intentionally omitted, in my commu* 
nication with the masters or with the members of the school 
committees present, to show in what respect the master failed 
in the management of his school on the monitorial method ; 
what were the causes of that failure, and how they could be 
removed, aud then to show what advantage lie might derive 
from the employment of the same means and methods as those 
in the course of adoption at the model school of the society, 
endeavouring thereby to animate the exertions of the local 
Boards by reference to the example of the parent society. 

- I abstained from obtruding any remarks of my own at 
variance with the practice sanctioned by the society in their 
model school ; but in every instance in which I was attended 
4nring my inspection by members of the local committees, and 
almost every instance by the masters, I was frankly and cor- 
dially, solicited to give my unreserved opinion on the practice 
pursued, ; 

to urged that, " notwithstanding the express reso* 
lotion, • ait flit- Committee of Council * forwarded to thp 
society* by their Lordships 9 secretary in his communica- 
% J7th* August, 1839, that '* the inspector will not bo 
(Authorised to examine into the religious instruction given 
school, *M^ve thought it right to inquire iptq *$4 
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report upon the S&outtt of scriptural knowledge possessed by 
the children. 

My answer is, that 1 have in no case assumed it as a right 
to inquire into the religious instruction given in these 
schools. 

That in the great majority of cases, I have beetl freely tin- 
vited by the members of the local committee present, or by the 
master, to give my opinion upon the whole matter and method 
of the instruction of the school, no restriction on the subject of 
the religious instruction having ever been imposed upon. me. * 

That in many instances, either .the master or a member of 
the school committee proposed or commenced the examination 
on religious subjects. 

That in the rest, I requested information on this paint, and 
in no case met with the least disinclination to afford it, either 
on the part of the conductors of the schools, or the persons 
locally interested in them.'* 

That although aware of the minute of 17th August, 1839, 
above adverted to, being still in force, and possessing therefore 
a clear understanding that I was not empowered authorita- 
tively to enter upon the subject of the religious instruction, I 
had always conceived that no jealousies of the examination of 
the religious instruction of elementary schools existed on the 
pai t of the British and Foreign School Society, or arty disincli- 
nation to lay open to Her Majesty’s inspectors the state of pro- 
ficiency attained in their schools, both in the matter of 
scriptural and general instruction. I had, therefore, in the 
course of my inquiries, no hesitation in giving to this most 
important subject the prominent place due to it; — more 
especially as I met with obstruction in no case, but in most 
cases the most cordial co-operation on the part of the master 
and the members of committees interested in the state of these 
schools. 

With respect to the assertion that I have furnished “ certain 
ludicrous and extravagant replies of confused children as 
specimens of their scriptural instruction,” I beg to refer to my 
report, in which I state the precautions I took to avoid that 
source of error. 

5. — It is asserted that, " notwithstanding the regulations 
clearly laid down in the minutes of the Committee of Council 
Of the 24th September, 1839, that the inspectors will not inter- 
fere with the discipline or management of the schools, such 
interference has continually taken place, the inspector having 
repeatedly suggested important alterations, botPHn discipline 
and management. 

I will not insist, in answer to this point, upon my impression 
that the portion of the minute above quoted was directed to 
assure parties who received aid from the public grant on con- 
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ships’ secretary to the society, of ^Qp^qary 8 ^, 181 1 ) in reply tp 
that portion of the Society’s Memorial which* complained of this 
ij^terfq^eiijCe, in which it, was • distinctly promised, “ that when 
lnppeciprs, oh tjie ip^ic^tipn pf the, committees and managers 
of scltpols, make suggestions tp tliem respect ipgtjie discipline 
4 $$: .qiaj^gqnienj^ . jpf tlieir school?, those suggestions shall be 


Cpmpuni^ijted tp fye British f and Foreign $chpol Society, and 
their Ikwdsliips will request their co operation in recommend- 
yagj.tor thq approbation, $f the local committees such of the 
l^mec^prs^ suggestions ' as their'%prdships^pi^y'. approve ( ’ no 
suen recornmend^tioh has eyer.bee.n nfacfq.^' 
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schools, to their certain injury, although pt^babiy tliosd 1 , 
which they may be* iri CompetitlbVi chn claftii oo' 'hig 
merits. ' *” V' * ' ' " 

My rep6rt, siriCc its,' presentation to'tHhir Loft&hjbs' havih‘fi£ 
been the Subject Of cbrresliBjkdebce' bctttebn^tJleit T/otdsMbs 
ancl the ComrqltteB'bf the 'Bfitrsn ‘artd Foreign’ ScVibbtSoCi'ety, 
I Apprehend it cAOnot 'blpdonsfdered fhht lift tiniB'hdiah t ivba 
when their Lordship’s cduld rdque^t ’ the* Cb-opcfc£tkm’,of'’Ul£ 
society’s committee "in redbfhmendiiig to the approbation of 
the local committees Such" of the inspectors’ suggestions as 
their Lo/dships may approve.” ' " ' 

7. — I am equally surprised ,and concerned to Igarri (hat in 
the opinion of the Comihiftee of the British antT Foreign 
School Society, all my proceedings “ have had a tendency to* 
depreciate thdi services which the British and Foreign School 
Society lias rendered to elementary edheation,” ana tb.limit 
the Influence of the society. ' • 1 1 

I entertain great respect for the services which tile British 
and Foreign School Society ha? rendered* to elementary edu- 
cation, and fop the great exertions it isrtotv making. 

t have been compelled to notice many marks of inefficiency 
in certain schools in connexion \vith, or on the principle of, that 
society. 

1 have in each case taken every precaution in my power to 
satisfy myself of their reality ; and in bringing them to the 
notice of the Committee of Council on Education, IJiavBitiade 
such comments Upon (hem as pay judgment dictated. 

I presume it Could not be the wish of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society that I should have sup- 
pressed the mention of tlidse defects when they peeped 1 to Sap 
to require comment. * ’ Jl 

Neither could j( permit” ihyself tp believe thdt the society 
foul'd consvW its legitimate influence cndane'etOd' by a’ cotn- 
munication calling the attehtion’of thet local lOnjiA.itees to 
defects in their .schools, for which they 1 aloUe,®hd f/ol | ,’thd 
parent society, cAn bc'liefd'tissponsIblB. , “ * -Wol ri..P” 
It would rather* appear 'that* obportvmities wtnild llhence bp 
afforded to the parent yddlety tq stbengtnen'sts' iiifli^ice, 
leading, the local. committe6a n ta a closer dxdminatibn w Mel 
aEAgeU* and thereby 'WnWibUtfAg 1 , ^hhpi»; y dfffl'lfhr 
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ther, to the progressive improvement of the elementary education 
tof the labouring classes. 

I very much regret that the course I had taken in reference 
to schools considered by me w as particularly deficient, that of 
exposing their supposed deficiencies without giving cither the 
name or locality of the school thus condemned” should have 
been deemed by the committee of the society to be in an 
especial manner calculated to depreciate the services, and limit 
the influence of the parent society, by throwing upon it/ and 
upon the methods, it sanctions, the reproach of schools over 
tvnich it may have no control, nor have been ablo to exerciBc 
any influence. 

My chief motive for suppressing the names of such schools, 
while I commented upon what seemed to me their deficiencies, 
was that already adverted to in paragraph 6, namely, a con* 
sideration for the interests of those schools, and an apprehen- 
sion lest, by the mention of their names and localities, 1 should 
do an injury to the conscientious and well-intentioned picn who 
conduct them, or discourage the efforts of local committees for 
their improvement. 

I venture, my Lord, to entertain the hope that the above 
observations on the several points to which my attention has 
been called will prove satisfactory. 

I have, &c. f 

(Signed) Seymour Trkmemiekre. 
The Right Hon . Lord Wharncliffe> 

$C., %c. 


Sir, Council Office, 18th March, 1843. 

I have not failed to submit to the Committee of Council for 
Education the extracts from the minutes of the committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society of February 11th, 1843, 
which you were good enough to forward to me in your letter of 
February 13th. 

I can, with the strictest truth, assure you that the Committee 
of Council' have considered those extracts in the same spirit 
with which all the previous communications between them and 
the British and Foreign School Society have been received, and 
I have jjreat satisfaction in stating that there is nothing in the 
resolution* contained in these extracts which appears to the 
Committee of Council to be of a nature to prevent the conti- 
nuation! of that friendly connexion and intercourse between 
them and the British and Foreign School Society which are ip 
every point of view so essential to the progress of the elementary 
education of the people. 

With that impression it does not appear to the Committee of 
that It ifi durable to enter into any discussion upon 
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some of the matters referred to in these resolutions, as “ viola- 
tions both of the spirit and letter of the terms of, inspection 
originally required by the Committee of Council, and agreed to 
by the committee of the British and Foreign School Society*” 
nor to the complaints which they contain as to the conduct of the 
inspector in the performance of his duty hitherto in certain 
particulars. The Committee of Council will merely say that 
they did not admit that there have been such violations, if all 
the. circumstances of the cases mentioned are taken into con- 
sideration, and they are satisfied that although the inspector 
may, in some particulars, not have been sufficiently careful to 
avoid what might give rise to misinterpietation, it has been his 
anxious desire to do his duty with a view to the bcft interests 
of the schools submitted to bis inspection, consistently with that 
independence which is essential to the office of an inspector, 
and that nothing has been further from his intentions than to 
do anything which could weaken the connexion between those 
schools and the parent society. 

As, however, the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society have in their resolutions pointed out certain 
paiticulars with regard to the description of persons by whom 
tho schools in connexion with that society have been at certain 
times and in some places inspected, the Committee of Council 
will give siuh directions as shall obviate in future all possibility 
of any complaint of that sort. 

The Committee will also take care to give such further in- 
structions to the gentleman who is employed to inspect the 
schools in connexion with the British and Foreign School 
Society as will remove any fears which may exist of a wish on 
the part of the Committee of Council for Education to weaken 
that connexion, and they will more especially direct his atten- 
tion to the terms of the resolution of the Committee of Council 
of August 17th, 1839, as to the examination into the religious 
instruction given in those schools. 

The Committee of Council observe that in the fourth reso- 
lution contained in these extracts, the committee of tho British 
and Foreign School Society state, that “ they cannot consent 
to the introduction of a covenant in their deed of trust, con- 
ceding to the Government tho right in perpetuity of inspect- 
ing the model and normal schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, as a condition of the 5*000/. already made, or 
of any future grant, but that they are willing to admit tho 
introduction of a clause allowing the right of inspection until 
the committee of the society, on duo notice, shall see fit to 
decline the same, whereupon the committee shall become liable 
to repay the said 5,000 L, on the same being demanded by the 
Government.” 

1 The Committee of Council have also considered the third 
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resolution, which states the grounds upon which the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign School Society found < flip \f 
objection to the introduction of the covenant referred to ip the 
fourth resolution; and although they are unwilling to* admit, 
any change in the mode of appointment, pr tl^c cohtituiancc in; 
office oftne inspectors of British Schools, they are disposed to 
afford to the British and Foreign School Society such security 
that the inspection yiM not be exercised in a manner injurious, 
to its prosperity as may appear consistent with the stability 
and independence of the inspection. They arc therefore will- 
ing to agree to the introduction into the deed of trusjt of a 
clause such as has been suggested by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society. ' 

The Committee of Council, however, hope that this clause 
may be sp settled as to prevent what they most earnestly 
deprecate, namely, the breaking off the connexion between 
the Committee of Council and that of the British and Foreign 
School Society in too sudden a manner, and under impressions 
which probably might be removed by explanations given and 
received in a frank and friendly spirit. 

I have also great pleasure in announcing that the Committee 
of Council have, in the hope that these discussions arc now at 
an end, determined upon appropriating from the funds at their 
disposal an annual sum of 750 /. towards the expenses of the 
normal and model schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society in the Borough-road, upon certain conditions which 
will be communicated to you. 

I am, &c., 

Henry Dunn, Esq . (Signed) Whaiinclippk. 


British and Foreign School Society, 

My Loud, 13 April, 1843. 

I am instructed by the Committee respectfully to acknow- 
ledge the favour of your Lordship’s communication in reply to 
the resolutions of the committee, and to express their obliga- 
tions for it* contents. 

I have, Stc.y 

(Signed) IIfmiy Dunn, Secretary, 

The Right Hon . Lord Jfharndiffe , 

§c. 
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d ! ,< * 1 -tv ‘ ‘ < W«tf1ey. Ball, Sheffield, 

VSt'Ukkn Sir m . , ■ '*. Nov.30,1843. 

Upon fwrll^r / cof^deratioa .. 9 ^ rw)iai .passed between Mr. 
Porstei* jind you anflpiyself, ou Monday last, I, .think it desirable, 
that yotyshoulcj /be able, at ..youFjneetnjg with .your Committee, 
to st^te to tliejn exocfjy whaf>the course is,, whfoh.tfiq Committee 
of Co'unqil propose to pursue, with regard ip the appointment of 
Inspector of Sebopls . contacted >yitli the .British and Foreign 
Sclioot Society* *1 therqfpre, for thi& purpose, refer, tou to pages 
19 and 20 of the volume ^^e^CSopj^t]t|ee t pf.0ou^cu!s reports for 
1839-40, containing a letter frpm^JMlr* (iordon, Secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Church of Scotland, and tfyc answer 
of the Committee of, Cwnicil uppn thesubjcctt of tlie appointment 
of Inspector^ for t^t , schopls. in , connection with that Church. 
Those, ai;e the precise grounds upon which we, are desirous of 
placing the appointment of Inspectors for your schools, and no 
Inspector for therp will be appointed without the full concurrence 
of your Committee* , , \* 

1 earnestly hope that that Committee will be convinced, by the 
proposal of the Committee of Council to adopt that course, of their 
anxiety wish to do every .thing, they can, consistently with their 
duty, to satisfy the British and Foreign School Society upon this 
ini portunt subject. * 

I ary, fee* 

(Signed) Wharkcliffk. 

Ilam/ Dunn , Esq. 


British and Foreign School Society. 

My Lord, Dec. 12 , 1843. 

I am desired by the Committee gratefully to acknowledge 
your Lordship's kindness in favouring Mr. Forster and myself 
with the opportunity of frankly stating the views of the Com- 
mittee, relative to the inspection of ISehobls by flic Govern- 
ment Inspector ; and further to express theiF obligations for 
your Lordship’s favour of the SOth jSovembCr, relative to the 
appointment, of an Inspector of Schools connected with the British 
and Foreign School Society, in the room Mr. Seymour Tre- 
menheore. ' M : 

The Committee, in conformity with your Lordship's r&qne&, 
have had under their special notice pages 19 and 20 of the 
volume of the Committee of Council’s reports for 1839-40, con- 
taining the correspondence between Mr. Gordon, Secretary to 
I he Education Committee of the Church of Scotland, and the 
Committee of Council, upon the subject of the appointment of 
Inspectors for the Schools in connection with that Church; and 
thgy are especially grateful for your Lordship’s explicit assurance 
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that no inspector” for the Schools of the British ami Foreign 
School Society “ will be appointed without the full concurrence 
of the Committee.” 

Under these circumstances they trust that the difficulties 
which have hitherto arisen, in the inspection of British Schools, 
will not again occur. At the same time they feel that such is 
the degree of alarm now felt throughout the country, lest the 
exercise by the Government of the right of inspection in per- 
petuity over a large number of schools, should at some future 
day be found to prove injurious to Institutions supported by 
voluntary contributions, that they fear the public will not be found 
willing to avail themselves so extensively as might otherw ise be 
expected of the benefit designed to be conferred by the Govern- 
ment, unless some provision is made for securing the complete 
independence of the schools thus inspected. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 
The Right Hon. Lord JVfnirncliffe . 
frc. 
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REPORT ON SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 

Hy SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, E«q., 

Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools . 

SlH, London, March 20, 1843. 

Their Lordships, recognizing the useful tendencies of those 
schools for the working classes in which & portion of time is 
occupied daily with appropriate manual labour, were pleased to 
accede to the wishes of the supporters of a few such schools, that 
I should visit them and record my opinion as to the success whicn 
had attended their endeavours to exhibit that principle in operation. 
I was permitted at the same time to avail myself of that opportu- 
nity to visit, with the consent of the persons most interested in 
them, a few other similar schools, situated, like the former, chiefly 
in agricultural districts, in which more or less satisfactory approxi- 
mations have been made towards this arrangement of time and 
variety«of employment. 

It will, I believe, conduce to the clearer understanding of the 
remarks which I shall deem it right to make on these several 
schools if in the first instance I notice, very briefly, some few im- 
portant educational establishments in which industrial work has 
been introduced into the daily routine. Some of these indeed 
are not designed for the education of precisely the same class of 
pupils as the schools which will form the subject of this Report, 
but the principle pervading them is the same. It, therefore, may 
not be without benefit to the supporters of some of these schools 
if, for the sake of comparison and illustration, I take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing together a few particulars relating to institutions 
in which the same principles have long been acted upon with 
success. 

It is sufficiently well known that the establishment whose example 
has given the chief impulse to the application of the industrial 
principle in schools is that of M. de Fellenberg, at Ilofwyl, in 
Switzerland. That principle pervades the whole of the remark- 
able institutions of which he has been the originator. Even in 
the high school, for the children of the upper classes of society, the 
pupils are encouraged to exchange occasionally the seiulentary 
duties of the school-room for occupations of manual labour. The 
calling forth, and giving a proper direction to all the faculties 
with which we arc endowed, the building up, as it were, systema- 
tically and simultaneously, the whole bodily and mental constitu- 
tion, together with a watchful care over the right regulation of the 
moral character and conduct, are the distinguishing aims of M. 
de Fellenberg as an educator. Therefore, alternating with the 
hours of study, not only the manly exercises of fencing and gym- 
nastics, and the ordinary cheerful and active sports, but manual 
occupations of an apparently humble kind, yet not without their 
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practical utility, such as tfabiriet-mdking arid gardening, 'ate, 
placed in their wa^, and have gtaf&l tiVne allotted to them! , 

It is, however, in the middle or agricultural school that! manual 
labour in the workshops, the garden, or on the fariigi^occup|es, a‘s 
might be expected, the prominent place/. The boys pf' tins part 
of the establishment are generally the sons of small farmers and 
others in moderate circumstances, and a considerable portion of 
time is therefore given to practical employments^ especially to the 
details Of a judicious course of agriculture. But tl;e same enlarged 
principles of education which regulate the upper school preside* 
also over this; and ivhile the industrial labours of the day 
strengthen the body, improve the 1 manual skill, 1 and leach the 
application of much that ig learnt in school, they promote also the 
higher objects aimed at, the improvement of the character, and 
the culture of the mind. Their school instruction is appropriate 
to their sphere in life, and especially designed to cultivate an 
enlightened observation of nature. They are made acquainted 
with the ’geological structure of the earth, its connexion with the 
growth and nutrition of plants, ithe principles of vegetable and 
animal physiology, and other analogous and equally useful subjects. 
They are thus not only furnished with intellectual resources which 
put a new life into mechanical labour, but, become possessed of an 
invaluable guide and assistant in all their future employments, in 
a sound knowledge of the principles by which they should bo 
directed. Having also in this manner become habituated early to 
a careful consideration and analysis- of facts, , and to the wide 
deductions and enlarged views that thus arise from them, they 
will always hereafter be ready to comprehend and profit by 
whatever practical suggestions the progress of knowledge may 
from time to time bring forth, A small portion of time is also 
given to drawing, singing, and the elements, of history, not as 
mere accomplishments, but as tending to raise the mind, to pro- 
mote innocent enjoyment, and to confer, as much refinement 
tasfe as may not be inconsistent with simplicity of manners* The 
spirit of Christian benevolence diffused through the whole routine 
and management of these institutions by their founder and his 
fellow labourers, can scarcely fail to have conciliated dis regard 
of all firho have watcheddJieir progress. The influence of their 
example, both in regard to general view'3 respecting education 
and as to many of its practical details, has long since been, felt and 
acknowledged in most, of the countries of Europe. 

M, de Feuenberg has hitherto had but few imitators in. this 
country in respect U> that portion of his arrangement* to which I 
at present more particularly refer, the union between in-door hir. 


* The most recent, and I believe the fullest, account of IJofwyl is given in 
“ Letters on the Educational Institutions of De Fellenberg, with an Appendix, 
containing Wood bridge's Sketches of Jlofvyl, reprinted from thf (American) Annals 
pf Edncatwn,’* Longman, 1842, * 
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structioij , a^d Qutyd^or wqrk, as < concurrent processes in, the educa-. 
tio ii of 1 nose , especially 4 wlipsj? fo tu re lives are to b#, devoted to 
actual laboMr* or to flic supeVintendoPce pf labour, in the field or 
elsewhere. In Ireland, the Agricultural School at Tcmpleraoyle, 
near Londonderry* p^as founded, to a certain extent, after the 
lpociel of ftpfwyl, and has for some years past carried out its 
plans with success. It appears from the last Report of the society,, 
that sevei^d other establishments of a similar kind, are likely to 
spring from it. Industrial Schools enter largely also into the com* 

f rehensive plans*of the Commissioners of National Education in 
rejand, and a commencement ’has been made towards setting 
them on foot. The school at Templernoyle was opened in 1827- 

1* It derived its origin from the North-West or Irelund Society, many 
of whose members had experienced the great difficulty and expense that 
attended all their attempts to improve their property, and the frequent 
failures that arose from their tenants not being capable, from their 
education, to appreciate their exertions/— (Report for 1841.) 

Between the date of the opening of 'the school in 1827 and 
August 1840, it had numbered 418 pupils. They are taught the 
most approved principles and practice of farming in all its details. 
Their school instruction embraces, among other things, geography, 
book-keeping, as applicable not only to agricultural but commer- 
cial accounts, Euclid's Elements, algebra, trigonometry, with its 
application to heights and distances, and land surveying, together 
with the use of the tvater-level, theodolite, and chain.". . . 44 Of the 
pupils, one half ate at their studies in the house while the others 
are pursuing their agricultural instruction out of doors, and those 
in schools in the morning work on the farm in the afternoon ; so 
that in-door and out-door education proceeds pari passu. 9 * The 
results are stated to be that those who have passed “a sufficient 
period at the seminary to have obtained all the advantages it 
aflbfds, prove by their talents and conduct the incalculable advan- 
tage it presents to that class of the population to which they belong.” 
The whole account of the present state of the establishment, in the 
report above quoted, is so satisfactory, that a$ it is not generally 
accessible, I have added 1 some further extracts from it in the 
Appendix, under the impression that it may be advantageously 
referred to by many supporters of schools in the rural districts in 
this country, who may be anxious to render them conducive to 
raising the intelligence, and promoting the best interests of the 
agricultural population. * * * 

The measures taken by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, with the same object, and after a similar plan, 
are on so large a scale, and throw so much valuable light on the 
subject now in hand, that I deem it expedient, as their published 


* Report of tlie Agricultural Seminary at fYunplomoyle, Lumlomlerry, 1841. 
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reports are probably not in the possession of many persons in this 
country, to introduce here some passages from them, illustrative of 
the views of the board, and showing the progress made towards 
carrying them into effect. Their Report for 1837 gives the follow- 
ing outline of their plans as to industrial schools 

“ Sect. 14. We intend that our normal establishment (in Dublin), 
which we hope will be completed in January next, shall consist of two 
departments — one for elementary, the other for scientific instruction ; 
and that the latter shall teach in particular those branches of science 
which have a practical application to husbandry and" handicraft. We 
also propose having a school of industry in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, with work-rooms, and a farm of from 40 to 50 acres 
annexed to it; and that those who attend it shall be practised, at stated 
times, in different descriptions of manual work, and in the general 
business of agriculture. 

u Sect. 15. Our object is not to teach trades, but to facilitate a per- 
fect learning of them, by explaining the principles upon which they 
depend, and habituating young persons to expertness in the use of 
their hands. 

“ Sect. 16. Considering, too, the very backward state of agriculture 
in Ireland, and that it forms the only source of employment for a Vast 
portion of the labouring poor, we think it particularly desirable that a 
better knowledge of it should be promoted ; and that the schools under 
us should tend, as far as practicable, to bring forward an intelligent 
class of farm labourers and servants. 

<c Sect. 17. We intend that the whole of those who may be from time 
to time received at our normal institution, from different parts of the 
country, shall be boarded and lodged, and at stated times instructed, at 
the School of Industry.” 

’ The Report then states the intention of dividing Ireland into 25 
school districts, and placing a model school in the centre of each ; 
the model 'school to consist of two departments, one for elementary 
teaching, the other for scientific, and for instruction in maSnial 
occupations ; to have “ a work-room annexed to each, and also a 
portion of land, which those children, whose parents may so 
direct, shall be taught to cultivate.” 

The Report of 1838 speaks of the teachers in training at the 
normal establishment being boarded at the model farm at Glas- 
nevin, in the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin, and that " they 
will attend, upon five days in the week, at the training and model 
schools of the Commissioners, where lectures are delivered on 
different branches of knowledge, and where they will be practised 
in tHe art of teaching. They will receive instruction at home, 
particularly in agriculture, upon each evening, and they will attend 
on Saturdays at the farm, which is conducted under the directions 
of the Commissioners, and where they will see theory reduced to 
practice.” The reports of 1839 and 1840 refer to the successful 
operation of these combined establishments, though still in their 
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infancy, and that for thq latter year recurs to the intention to assist 
in the establishment of the 25 model agricultural schools, in com- 
pliance with many local applications for aid towards that object. 
The same document also contains “ an epitome of the instruction 
given to the agricultural pupils and to the masters in training 
connected with the agricultural department/’ which I add in the 
Appendix. “ It will be seen” (in the words of the Report) “ that 
it is altogether of a practical character, and regulated with special 
reference to their future pursuits in life.” I am indebted to the 
manager of this* farm for the following observations upon its 
results, according to the experience obtained up to September, 
1842:— 

44 We are doing an immense good through the different parts of 
Ireland by this course. A great majority of the teachers are the sons of 
small farmers, or of cottiers a;/ // mrers, who have been early taught 
to work at the common practical 0 , pe rations in their neighbourhoods, 
and they only require skill, method, and science to direct their energies 
into their proper channels. All the teachers are more dr teas clever 
men, are.exceedin^ly easily taught, ^nd of all their studies while here, 
they take most delight in this. W*ien they go home to their respective 
localities, they instruct and enlighten the neighbouring farmers, they 
lecture to their scholars, and in many instances acquire small farms 
where they are practising the new and superior methods of cropping 
and culture with great success. We have exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations in this point. No farming or other society has the same 
means of disseminating this important knowledge so rapidly or so 
widely. In a very few years our 2400 teachers will have been trained, 
and will have carried their knowledge into every part of the country ; 
the rising generation will acquire a taste and a knowledge of the thing 
unknown and unregarded in former times and other countries; and I 
hope in a short time we shall be able to change the face of Ireland and 
the condition of her people, and convince statesmen that no system of 
national education is suited to an agricultural country whist* omits or 
overlooks this great and most important point.” 

On the application of this principle of combining instruction 
and industry in their schools generally, the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioners (1837, § 28,) has the following" passage : — 

“ It is our intention gradually to divide the national schools in 
general into two classes, the one to consist of primary, the other of 
secondary, schools. The primary schools to afford elementary instruc- 
tion; the secondary, scientific, and instruction also in manual occupa- 
tions. A portion of land for garden husbandry to be an indispensable 
adjunct to each secondary school, unless situated in a city or town. 
Instruction,. however, in manual occupations to be eucouraged iu the 
primary schools also; and a female department, under a female super- 
intendent, to be annexed to each. The females to be taught work 
suited to their sex, in addition to reading, writing, aud arithmetic.” 

I have been desirous of succinctly recording in this place the 
present state of ideas and practice elsewhere, in respect of schools 
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uniting manual labour with ordinary instruction, as I believe it 
to be the readiest and most effectual mode of* bringing before the 
supporters of the schools, on which I am about to comment, their 
true position and character, as instruments in aid of the moral 
and physical improvement of the agricultural population. 

Very few suen schools have yet been set on foot in England. 
Those that exist appear to have had in view, and to have desired 
to meet, two main difficulties in the way of effectual education 
for the children of the agricultural labourer ; first, the objection 
of the employer, that if a boy remains long at school, he is unfit 
for out-door work; secondly, that of the parent, who pleads 
inability to keep him at school beyond the moment when lie can 
contribute to the earnings of the family. It is urged by the 
farmer that the occupations of the field, require a child to be 
early habituated to them, and tl > skill, strength, and 

inclination for the work suffer i^ch trade^t at school beyond the 
time when he can be made use(& the r6f it. It will not be dis- 
puted thSt the old style of viij 80 ^ school afforded much justi- 
fication for this complaint. tiose and irksome confinement 
during six hours of the day was repaid by little more than a slow 
and painful progress in the V^riestf jlements. Neither the mode 
of teaching nor the ability of ihe te^j ;r was calculated to awaken 
and improve the faculties oC a chik pand make him more apt to 
turn his mind and^hand to the worl required of him in the usual 
country employments. Of the little that had been .learnt at 
school, a very small portion would be retained after the lapse of a 
few years, and that portion too scanty for any real use. Common 
experience, therefore, showed that what was of real use to the 
boy as an agricultural labourer was gained in the field solely by 
practice and observation in the routine of daily work, and that 
the sooner he begun thisy course of practical training the better. 
But the case would be altered if the school of the agricultural 
labourer's child were one in which good teaching would bring 
him, without needless delay, through the earlier elements, and 
would proceed to open his mind, to cultivate his powers of observa- 
tion, to give him some understanding of the works of Nature, and 
some knowledge of the principles of common arts and processes, 
such as it would be useful to him to be conversant with; still 
more if he was also exercised daily, out of school hours, with the 
spade and the hoe, and in all the details of garden-work, under 
skilful direction ; or, in wet weather, with various kinds of handi- 
craft applicable to country life. 

It hiight reasonably be expected that such a school would re- 
commend itself to very favourable consideration; that employers 
would be disposed to recognize in it an instrument for producing 
an intelligent and useful class of labourers ; that they would, 
therefore, cause the children of their neighbourhood to be with- 
drawn from it as little as possible for occasional work, and fgvour 
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their return to it for a full arid sufficient period. I shall have 
occasion to mention instances where these results have occurred 
in relation to some of the schools now about to be noticed. The 
pecuniary difficulty on the part of the parent is also met to a con- 
siderable extent in some of these schools by the money return 
made by each boy from his plot of garden- ground. The amount 
will, of course, vary with its size, the quality of the soil, vicinity 
to a market, and ine skill and industry with which it is managed. 
I have found it range from a net profit of 12.?. to 30.?. per annum, 
I believe, in general, fairly earned, and allowing for deductions 
for a proper rent, for seeds, manure, the loan of tools, 8tc. Where 
the situation does not afford a market, the contributions in kind to 
the domestic stock will, to a certain extent, make to the 
parents for what might have been earned by the child at day 
labour. They will, probably, be also not indisposed to appreciate 
the direct benefits likely to arise to their children from an early 
acquaintance with the best mode of managing a garden, from the 
habit of keeping regular and accurate accounts of the cost and 
return of their crops, under the eye of the master, and from 
practice in handling the various implements in com mon use. 
The moral advantages also will not be unobserved. By these 
several considerations, therefore, it may be expected that the dis- 
position of the parent to remove his child prematurely from school 
will be weakened, and time gained for a really fruitful instruction 
to fasten itself on the young mind. 

Though somewhat more difficult of application in large towns, 
the principle of the School of Industry is not less suitable to them 
than to the country. As in ordinary girls’ schools a portion of 
every day is occupied with the needle, so in the boys some oppor- 
tunities might often be afforded for manual work of various kinds, 
not so much with the view to teach trades* as “ to facilitate a 
perfect learning of them, by explaining the principles on which 
they depend, and habituating young persons to the use of their 
hands.” (Irish Report for 1837.) Garden-ground also, for the 
purposes of the school, might frequently be obtained near the 
outskirts of a town, the school itself being near its populous centre. 
The school and the school allotments at Tunbridge Wells are 
thus relatively situated: In the larger towns, with crowded po- 
pulations, the change from the school to the garden would be 
attractive and beneficial. But neither in town nor country can 
many instances of the satisfactory application of these principles 
yet be cited. The few that I have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing attentively are the following : — 

Winkjield, Berkshire . 

rr * .^his school tvas established in 1835 for 50 boys and 50 girls. 
I he building consists of a house for the master and mistress, two 
schoolrooms, a workshop, shed, &c. It is suvrounded by t\Vo 
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acres of garden, to which two more acres have been lately added, 
to be also cultivated, by the master and the boys, with the various 
agricultural crops, according to the most approved method and 
rotations. The industrial work originally projected for the boys 
was gardening, the use of carpenters’ and joiners* tools, basket, 
and mat-making ; for the girls, the usual needle-work, washing, 
ironing, cooking, and the common household employments, 
under the direction of the mistress. The manual instruction of 
the boys in the workshop has been hitherto of a limited kind, but 
the garden presented very satisfactory evidenced of their skill and 
industry. It is cultivated in common, with the exception of 
small plots about 12 feet square, which belong to the bt>ys, and 
of the produce of which they keep a debtor and creditor account. 
The produce of the rest is sold to persons who take it oft* to 
market, and the proceeds are carried to the general account of 
the establishment. The crops were abundant, and more varied 
than it is usual to see in common gardens. Something was 
found to fill up every space, and to suit every spot — either one of 
the ordinary garden crops, or some of the useful herbs,* or some 
kind of plant or flower; and thus a lesson of considerable use to 
a cottager is early communicated, in the habit of making the 
most of even the smallest portion of ground, however apparently 
unpromising. The practical instruction, and the valuable example, 
of which the pupils here have the benefit in their garden-work, 
will be greatly extended when the agricultural operations com- 
mence, in the field just added to the establishment. They will 
then enjoy the further advantage of pursuing all the details of the 
most skilful husbandry, under the same good guidance, namely, 
that of the benevolent originator of this institution, the Rev. 
W. L. Rham, so well know as an accomplished agriculturist. 
The school will indeed from that period be able to offer to the 
children of the agricultural labourer a course of practical training 
in garden and farm management of no ordinary excellence. But 
unless the intellectual instruction of the classes proceeds beyond 
what it is at present, it will be far in the rear of the point attained 
by the department of industry. The only books used are the 
Bible and Testament, and small publications on religious subjects. 
There are no maps, no school library, no apparatus for any general 
instruction calculated to open the faculties and improve the mind. 
The garden work would seem to invite familiar lectures on the 
simple points of natural history, which would lend a new interest 
to labour. Every additional acquirement would both encourage 
and enable the child to retain after leaving school what he has 
gained while there, and thus preserve him from that vacuity of 
mind and want of intellectual resource which tends to plunge 
him into gross vice, and to depress his general condition. I would 
venture also further to remark, that more especially might the 
standard of instruction be usefully raised in this school, because 
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there is in the same parish an old endowed school of a superior 
class, for which this school of industry aud agriculture would 
serve as an apt preparative. It would seeni that nothing more 
appropriate to the wants of an agricultural neighbourhood could 
be desired, than the united action of two such schools as these ; 
the one combining cheerful, skilful, bracing labour, with such 
able teaching as, after carrying the child through the common 
elements, should open . his faculties, nourish his intellect, and fix 
sound religion in his heart ; the other affording opportunities of 
instruction of a somewhat higher kind, such as is usually sought 
for in schools of an intermediate class. In this neighbourhood it 
would appear that a development of the old means provided in 
earlier times would go far to place its education on a fooflng with 
the requirements of the present day. Removals from the lower 
to the endowed school now occasionally take place, not, however, 
apparently to much more extended opportunities of instruction. 
Both schools are under the superintendence of the clergyman of 
the parish. He had observed that, as regarded the School of 
I ndustry,*no disadvantage arose from giving only four hours in the 
day to school work, the remaining four being occupied in manual 
employments. The general discipline was mild ; and an air of 
cheerfulness seemed to prevail. The school is visited almost 
daily by members of the committee ; the girls’ school in particular ; 
an advantage that cannot but be felt in the improvement of the 
ideas, manners, and habits of the children. One regulation I 
cannot forbear to notice as objectionable : it has been seen that 
the proceeds of the produce of the garden are carried to the 
common funds of the establishment. After providing for the 
current expenses, a sum is annually distributed among the 
children in rewards, amounting last year to 21/. Tickets are 
given during the course of the year, for good conduct ; two are 
given on Sundays for attendance at church. According to the 
number of tickets accumulated by each child, various presents 
are made in clothing. The intention plainly is, to remunerate 
the children for their labour bestowed on the garden, and at the 
same time to reward them in proportion to their good conduct. 
It would probably obviate the appearance of appealing merely to 
an inferior motive to secure their attendance, if a clear account 
were kept of the value per hour of each boy’s labour, and the 
amount paid to him at stated times, subject to deductions for 
irregularity of attendance, want of diligence, or any other just 
cause. 

This school has received aid from the public grant. Being 
situated near Windsor, it enjoys the highest patronage. It is also 
liberally supported by subscriptions. It may therefore be safely 
presumed that there can be but one wish regarding it, namely, 
that it should be placed in a position of the highest efficiency, 
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as a means of improving the minds and characters of those for 
whose benefit it is designed.* 

Ockham . near Ripley, Surrey . 

These schools were opened in 1836. The buildings, somewhat 
considerable in extent, and of very pleasing architectural effect, 
stand in an enclosure of between three and four acres. They 
consist of master’s house, boys’ school-room and lecture-room, 
mistress’s house, girls’ and infant school, workshops, play-sheds, 


• The fortunate juxta-position in this parish of an old* endowed and a modern 
industrial school, naturally suggests in this place the remat k, that no better service 
could he rendered to the cause of general improvement than the rescuing the old 
endowed grammar schools out of the state of neglect and inefficiency into which so 
many have been allowed to fall. Not the least among the hindrances to the pro- 
gress of elementary education is the want of proper instruction, and the consequent 
prejudices, in the grade above the labouring class. It is to this grade of the com- 
munity that the old grammar schools, if placed on Ihe tooting 'required at the 
present time, would he of the greatest service. They declined, partly perhaps, 
because of the narrow scope of instiuction to which they confined themselves. 
Under enlightened and regularly educated masters, which their endowments might 
be expected to assist in securing, the education offered in them would omit nothing 
that was useful, in the limited practical view, to those about to be cm gaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, and in the innumerable ramifications of our national industry. 
But it would aKo take a wider range : while it furnished the mind with the homely 
and essential instruments of daily use, it would aim at enlarging and improving it 
in a higher s»*nse. The power of doing so with effect can obviously belong only to 
a master who can command the stores of a well-cultivated mind, and has also learnt 
the art of using them. It is such a one alone who can rise above the mere 
mechanism of teaching — can call forth all the latent faculties of his pupils, and 
raise them towards the level of his own. Such a one will see in the world around 
him some of the most important subjects on which to found his instiuction, and will 
lead the young mind to test, by the true spirit of Christianity, its various acts, 
responsibilities, and duties. Imparting fully and effectually the principles of our 
common faith, together with all that usually comes under the denomination of 
the useful branches of instruction, such as are suitable especially to the pursuits 
and exigencies of the middle ranks of life, lie will not overlook another important 
portion of his duties, that of raising and regulating the character, through a due 
cultivation aud development of the moral sentiments, and a watchful superintend- 
ence over the habits and conduct. To this end he will do what, in the generally 
over anxious desire to convey a mere knowledge of material fads, is too often 
omitted — he will open the stores of high and generous example, which history, 
ancient and modern, contaius, to warm the mind of youth, to raise the thoughts of 
age, and to invite imitation. The eHect of not familiarizing the mind of the young 
with instances of this kind, inspiring a sympathy with generous natures, awakening 
admiration for acts of magnanimity and seli-sacrifice, and kindling a love of 
country, is to produce a distrust of the existence of any such motives, and therefore 
to obstruct and discourage in many ways the cause of public improvement. The 
revival of the study of Latin by the middle classes (better taught, however, than it 
? was wont to be) in the endowed grammar schools, cornd not fail to bo desirable, if 
sot alone for the sake of the stores which it opens, so illustrative of human cha- 
racter, “ and the great science of civilized man,” at least for the strengthening of 
the faculties which its study occasions, and the refinement of taste and accurate 
knowledge of language which results from it. The domain of imagination, through 
an acquaintance with our best poetry, is also, I believe, far too little cultivated in 
the ordinary middle and common day-schools. But neither the one nor the other 
can be raised to their proper grade, hs iiistrument^of civilization, except by a class 
of masters duly qualified for the arduous task. [See some valuable remarks on the 
national importance of general, in cuntru-distinction to limited or merely pro- 
fessional, Education, inthe " Guesses at Truth.” Uatchard, 1827. Vol. ii., p. 38.] 
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&c. The land is cultivated by the boys. Their own allotments 
are from 10 to 20 rods each, with a small plot for flowers. 
About an acre and a half is appropriated to the master, and the 
same quantity to nursery-beds for plantations. The boys also 
keep in order the borders of shrubs and flowers near the buildings. 
Ample space is left among these for play-grounds, which are 
furnished with gymnastic apparatus. , The workshops are provided 
with carpenters’ tools, a turning-lathe, and materials for basket- 
making. The cost of this establishment is borne by the Earl of 
Lovelace, on whose property it is situated. Its primary object 
has been the benefit of the labourers' children of the neighbour- 
hood. The master has been allowed to give a slight extension to 
the original plan, by* admitting a few boarders, chiefly* farmers’ 
sons. These work on the land with the rest, and receive instruc- 
tion in the same school-room. The scientific acquirements of the 
master enabled him to add, to the usual school lessons, occasional 
lectures on interesting and useful subjects, which are attended in 
the evening by a part of the day-scholars, and by labourers as 
well as the occupiers of land and others. The subjects have been 
the human body, geography, electricity, the elements of chemistry, 
singing, &c. He appropriates two hours and a half on Thursday 
evenings to the gratuitous instruction of lads and adults, who have 
not attended day-schools, or have profitted little by them. In 
addition to reading, writing, and ciphering, he gives them a little 
general information by means of lessons on objects : about 25 
attend. His services are also sought for as a lecturer in the 
neighbouring parishes and elsewhere. 

A small chemical apparatus, an arranged geological collection, 
a box of specimens of the materials of manufactures, &c., various 
contrivances for illustrating natural history and philosophy, enable 
him to give a very useful turn, and a practical application, both 
to his lectures and to his lessons, to the more advanced classes of 
his school. lie appears to pay due attention to the garden cul- 
ture, and the out-door and handicraft work, and if he should be 
able to exhibit the best practice on his land, in regard to rotation 
of crops and general management, he will probably extend still 
further among the neighbouring occupiers an interest in acquiring 
some insight into the scientific principles, which are capable of so 
materially beuefitting and advancing the art which they profess. 
The books and apparatus, and the table of routine, showed that 
much might be learnt that was good and useful. On the whole?, 
the conception and design of this school has much that invites 
approbation ; insofar at least as relates to the alternation of 
mechanical and intellectual employments, and the ample provision 
for both ; also, as regards the restoring to the parochial or local 
school the principles that once pervaded so many of them,* — that 
of uniting in the same class-room the children of the farmer, the 
tradesman, and the labourer, to their great * mutual advantage; 
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the one benefiting by the opportunities of superior instruction 
provided for the former, the former learning to understand, 
respect, and regard his humbler school-fellow and neighbour. 

Of the execution of this design, in the department of instruc- 
tion, I had not, perhaps, at the period of my visit, a fair opportu- 
nity of judging, as the numbers present were small, from somo 
temporary cause ; but from the backward state of some of the 
day-boys, I should conjecture that they had not received a duo 
degree of accurate attention. Fifteen were present, seven had 
been from two to three years at the school; eight from three to 
nine months. The ages of the former were from eight and a- 
lialf to ten and a-half years. Four of these had learnt no cipher- 
ing at all, the remaining three were only in simple addition. 
None of them could read a line of their small reading-books with 
correctness ; their writing also was very imperfect. This i* a result 
which could scarcely have happened, under proper care, with 
seven bovs out of fifteen, all due allowance being made for occa- 
sional irregularities of attendance The eight who had* been at 
the school from three to nine months were equally backward for 
their age. Those who were absent were said to be more 
advanced. The progress of the boarders appeared to be respect- 
able. An exact register* of attendance and progress would 
enable persons locally interested in the school to see its condition 
at a glance, and would exhibit at once to the boys themselves, or 
to their parents, the effects of inattention or irregularity. Nothing 
of this kind appears to have been here in use. An additional 
means of weakening the disposition to withdraw their children 
from time to time from school, capriciously, or for the most 
trifling payments, is often found in the habit of keeping an accu- 
rate account with each child, of the school fees paid on the one 
side, and the net receipts from the plot of garden on the other. 
It might also be suggested that each boy who worked upon the 
ground of the establishment should be entitled to a money pay- 
ment, in proportion to the number of hours per week that he was 
so employed, and at the current rate of wages according to his 
age. From this would be deducted a reasonable proportion as 
school-fees, and for the loan of tools and working-dress. At all 
events, it is desirable that a clear account should be kept of the 
value of the work done by each hoy, in order that those, for 
whose sake so much annual cost is incurred beyond any returns, 
should know precisely what they contribute towards it in the shape 
of the labour of their children, and by making that contribution 
readily and cheerfully, show a right spirit of co-operation, and an 
appreciation of the benefits thus placed within their reach. For 
want, also, of a rigid account of the hours occupied in the work- 
shops, it is probable that time and labour are frittered away. The 
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locality of this establishment is so favourable, and the provision 
for the general improvement so ample, that it is to be regretted 
that any obstacles should exist, limiting its utility, and preventing 
its complete success as an important parochial institution. 

Lindjicld, near Cuchfield, Sussex . 

Among the numerous benevolent efforts with which the name 
of William Allen is associated, the educational establishment at 
Lindfield hold** a prominent place. The premises consist of a 
building for boarders, a school-room for day-scholars, who are 
taught after the manner of the British and Foreign Society, a 
girls’ and infant school, workshops, out-houses, play-grapnds, and 
about three acres of Land. The day-schools were opened in 1825 ; 
the boarding department in 18*14. The land is cultivated by the 
boarders, who also take a part in the household work. The 
characteristics Y»f an industrial school attach therefore principally 
to this portion of the establishment. The labour of the boarders 
is applied, when required, to one of the adjoining farms in Mr. 
Allen’s occupation, and a strict account is kept between the bailiff 
and the master of the school, of t lie time so employed, and the 
value of the work done. This is carried to the master’s credit in 
his school account, and is reckoned as part payment of the cost 
of their board, lodging, and clothing; their actual payments in 
money being only 10/. a-year. A few are partly supplied with 
clothes by their friends. There is accommodation for twenty 
boarders. The numbers present were thirteen. They are 
allowed to cultivate the three acres of garden on iheir own 
account, the proceeds, after deductions for rent, &c., cost of 
manure, seeds, and loan of implements, being distributed among 
them. The attention paid by Mr. Allen for so many years to the 
best methods of managing land, and the scientific attainments as 
well as the practical experience he is able to bring to bear upon 
the subject, enhance the value of the opportunities of instruction 
hero presented.* The regulation and improvement of the moral 
character and conduct of the pupils is not less anxiously provided 
for. The master appeared well prepared for his work, by ability, 
education, and zeal. The books of the Irish Commissioners were 
used, with others, for the elementary processes. A school library, 
and various scientific and useful apparatus, encouraged a wider 
range of instruction. The school- hours are above five on an 
average, daily. The more advanced boys have an opportunity of 
learning something of land-surveying, mapping, and other mat- 
ters especially useful to the grade of farmers’ sons and superior 
mechanics, such as the elements of botany, the use of the thermo- 
meter, barometer, rain-gauge. See. Lectures are also given by 


* t’he scientific application of various manures appears to engage a considerable 

degree of care. The site and arrangement of the tauks were worthy of observation. 
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Mr. Allen, periodically* in the admirably furnished lecture-room 
of the establishment. The subjects have been such as are adapted 
to meet the wants of an agricultural neighbourhood, and also to 
spread a taste for intellectual pursuits. By aid of a very suffi* 
cient chemical apparatus, various analyses are performed of soils, 
manures, &c. The mechanical powers, the expansion of metals, 
the laws of friction on common roads, and the plans and mode of 
working of various machines, arc exhibited by models. A gal- 
vanic battery, electrical machine, air-pump, magic-lantern, (used 
for illustrating vegetable physiology, and for all purposes re- 
quiring a magnifying power), a representation of the solar system, 
&c., contributed both to instruction and rational amusement. 
The boys of the day-school are encouraged to attend. I under- 
stood it to be under consideration, that the master of the boarders 
should give occasional instruction on special subjeots in the day- 
school, in order that those who attend the lectures # might he pre- 
pared with a clear and accurate knowledge of elementary prin- 
ciples, and the language of science. The garden plots are not 
appropriated to the boys of the day-school. They are, perhaps, 
here in some respects less wanted, inasmuch as the ample and 
well-cultivated allotments, attached to the commodious cottages 
on Mr. Allen's property, enabled that portion of the agricultural 
population of the neighbourhood to live in comfort, and afford 
some funds for the education of their children. The illness of Mr. 
Allen at the period of my visit prevented my entering, with as 
much detail as I desired, into tile entire working of this very 
promising establishment. 

School of Industry at Home, near Eye , Suffolk. 

This school has been in operation as a school of industry since 
1837. Forty boys and thirty girls are instructed gratuitously. 
A few others are admitted, the sons of small occupiers and trades- 
men, at a moderate payment. The buildings include resilience 
for master and mistress, school- rooms, work-room, and shed, &c. 
Small flower-gardens adjoin, kept in order by the children, and 
a portion of land is divided into garden plots, and cultivated by 
the boys. The school is favourably situated, near the church, 
and at the outskirt of the village. No other school of any pre- 
tension is near at hand. The more advanced boys who have from 
tinm to time wished to go beyond the limit of the instruction 
obtainable here, have sought it in the neighbouring town or else- 
where. . This school, therefore, may be considered as an educa- 
tional centre for the humbler classes, chiefly of the district 
immediately around, comprising a total population of about 1700, 
principally agricultural. 

Ihe books used in the ordinary school-work were the Bible 
and Testament, the books of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
some numbers of the Instructor, and the small books of the 
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Christian Knowledge Society. Some of the boys were about 13 
years old. In ciphering, the most advanced was in Practice. A 
little of geography was taught, chiefly that of England and the 
Holy Land. On Sundays, in addition to the Collects and Cate- 
chism, the services of the Church are explained. The books 
used for this purpose are “Sunday Exercises,” by the Rev. B* 
Nicholls, “Slade’s Explanation of the Psalms,” and “Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s Explanation of the Collects.* 5 The Collect and a hymn are 
learnt out of school during the week. By a useful regulation, the 
school opens at 8 # o’clock in the morning instead of the usual hour 
of 9. A due portion of the day is given to the industrial work 
and to relaxation. A very desirable arrangement also provides that 
the girls shall receive a part of their instruction from thef master. 
The range of general information is rather limited for both ; but 
the teaching seemed to be careful as far as it went. One very 
marked deficiency existed, that of not permitting the girls to 
learn arithmetic. Two of 12 years old, and one of 13, (all three 
likely to # leave. school very soon,) could not put down a common 
Addition sum. Six others, not much younger, were equally igno- 
rant on this point. I fear a lingering feeling is here indicated, 
adverse to extending a liberal measure of instruction to the females 
of t his class of life. It would be out of place to offer any com- 
ment on the ordinary reasons urged in support of a position which 
is now little prevalent, and seldom, I believe, maintained with 
much earnestness. Local circumstances may possibly here and 
there suggest inconvenient results, traceable, probably, rather to a 
partial diffusion of a scanty and imperfect instruction among the 
female portion of the humbler classes. It has ceased, however, 
generally to be a matter of question, that it is desirable to furnish 
nitli the common elements of useful knowledge those who are to 
be the. future wives and mothers of the labouring population. 
The discipline and management of the school seemed such as was 
likely to exercise a beneficial influence. A lending library of 
314 volumes, on religious and general subjects, circulated at the 
rate of about 800 volumes annually, in the two parishes, whose 
population is about 1700. 

Two acres are divided into garden allotments, for which no 
more than fanners* rent is paid. Every boy keeps his own ac- 
count-book of outlay and produce. Each is required to provide a 
load of manure for his plot; some collect or purchase more. 
Their profits upon the ten-rod allotments are, according to their 
books, from 10,?. to 1/. per annum. In the management of their 
crops they are directed by the gardener. They take their account- 
books hqme with them, and it is not improbable that these afford 
occasional hints that are of use in domestic economy, and in the 
management of the cottage garden. Every plot of ten rods has a 
two-feet border of flowers; ami all are required to devote a small 
portion of ground to sweet and savoury herbs. It was stated 
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that the farmers found the boys from this school “ moro tractable 
and handy/* after this kind of training. The in-door industrial 
work was, according to the regulations, to consist of carpentering, 
mat-making, knitting, mending clothes, shoes, &c. The girls are 
employed in needlework, sewing and mending, knitting, and 
bonnet-making; the elder in household work, cooking, or wash- 
ing. They are trained to regular, neat, and industrious habits of 
work, fitting them for household servants, wives, and mothers. 
They are also required to be kept perfectly cleanly and decent in 
their dress. No necklaces or earrings are allowed, nor bonnets 
or cloaks, except those provided by the supporters of the school. 

There can be no doubt that an elementary school, planned and 
conducted as this is, must be instrumental in diffusing much that 
is good and valuable, both in habits, manners, in the regulating 
principles of conduct, and the rudiments of common knowledge. 
As regards the latter point, it is to be regretted that its scope is too 
limited, and that it therefore falls short of what the village school 
ought to be, namely the centre of general usefulness, of sufficient, 
and sound intellectual ami moral improvement, to the less wealthy, 
as well as to the labouring classes, within its reach. 

IVilUnfjfhnu East Bourne . Sussex. 

The experiment now in the course of being tried at this school 
is designed to show whether a schoolmaster, with no further re- 
muneration than the value and profits of a house and five acres of 
land, together with about 4/. per annum from school fees, is able 
to make an adequate livelihood for himself and his family, and at 
the same time to instruct, in a satisfactory manner, the children of 
the neighbouring agricultural labourers. It is one of many plans 
for the public good in progress on the property of Mrs. Davies 
Gilbert, the widow of the late respected president of tin? Royal 
Society. There were at the school at the time of my visit (Sep- 
tember, 1842) 21 boys, ten of whom were between tin? ages often 
and thirteen, the remainder being between four and ten. 13y their 
aid the master cultivated his land, and attended to his dairy, See. 
The characteristics of his management were those of the Flemish 
husbandry, — stall-feeding, a variety of green crops properly alter- 
nating with grain crops, and minute care in the preservation and 
use of every Kind of manure. His rent is 2f)/. As he is at no 
expense for labour, his profits, including school-fees, may amount 
on the whole to^bout 40/. per annum, or J5.s. Or/, a- week. This, 
which is scarcely more than is earned by many steady agricultu- 
ral labourers and their families in good work, is manifestly too 
low a sum to command the services of a properly prepared school- 
master. Accordingly, the instruction given in this school is very 
slight, being confined to mere reading and writing, a little cipher- 
ing, the Church Catechism, and the elements of scriptural informa- 
tion. It is possible that this little may be so intelligently taught 
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as to plant the seeds of enduring good in the mind and character. 
There may also be many localities in which no higher order of 
school than the one in question could at present be supported. 
To such, the successful prosecution of this experiment may be of 
value. It also may tend to encourage the application of its 
principle to other schools in which it will be accompanied with a 
wider range of general instruction. Properly qualified teachers 
may, perhaps, be found who will be willing to receive a part of 
their salary froi&i the cultivation of a few acres of land, with the 
assistance of their pupils. But the quantity of land, tind there- 
fore the amount received from this source, could not, except under 
very favourable circumstances, be extended much beyond that of 
this school, without entailing on the master a degree o^responsi- 
bility and anxiety which would interfere with his efficiency as a 
teacher. He must also, in order to commence a school on this 
principle, either possess, or be furnished with a sufficient sum to 
enable him to provide stock, and to support himself during a part 
of the «first y^&r, while he is receiving little or no profit from his 
land. If he is acquainted with the be*t agricultural practice ap- 
plicable to small farms, and also skilful in the duties of a school- 
master, he might usefully prepare hoys for agricultural service, 
and in the course of three hours of schooltime in the morning, and 
one hour in the afternoon, impart a full and satisfactory amount 
of elementary information. The cheerful operations of the field 
would afford agreeable occupation to himself and his pupils, and 
enable him, while training tiieir hands, and enuring them to labour 
and industrious habits, to continue to watch over their dispositions 
and conduct as well as the improvement of their minds. At the 
same time it is equitable that ail accurate account should be kept of 
the value of his pupils’ labour, and that this should be made to 
some extent profitable to their parents. They naturally look to 
this source to make up to them for the wear and tear of clothes, 
and for what the child might have otherwise earned at independent 
employment. Garden allotments (ortho boys, of from 10 to 20 rods 
each, would go a great way to meet this point. Under the above 
conditions, it is probable that this form of industrial school might 
provide effectual education for the children ot the labouring poor.* 

Ealiny Grove School , Middlesex. 

This was, I believe, among the earliest instances of the at- 

* The following may approach to a fair estimate of accounts, by way of example, 
between a boy from )(f to 1.1 years old, and Ids school conducted oil the above prin- 
ciple. 

Tlie land may be five acres. The cost of the labour of one man for a year, at 
IOjt. per week, would be 26/. 

Hut as the master would work only Ifelf the day, and would be assisted by his 
boys, this sum should be divided between them. 

, ^et there lie 20 boys of the above age, who take part in the cultivation, and 
instead of the full halt of the above sum of 26/., say they are entitled, as the fair 
price of their labour, to 10/„ or It)#, eacli for their year’s work. 

[The 
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tempt to apply the principles of school management and dis 
cipline so long acted upon by M. de JMlenbcrg at Hofwyl, to an 
elementary school for the middle and labouring classes in this 
country. It commenced in 1833, and has therefore had an ex- 

C erieuce of ten years. Its progress up to 1837 was well described 
y the lamented Mr. Duppa, in the first publication of the 
Central Society of Education. Its present state has been sub- 
mitted to my observation by its founder and persevering supporter. 

In 1835 the establishment was placed under the present master, 
Mr. At lee, who had previously been the master ot* a school in the 
neighbourhood, which he had conducted on the old method, 
ruling only by the rod, and attending chiefly to the mere details 
of a very elementary instruction. The sphere proposed to him in 
tills school as regards, first, the elementary teaching, was to avail 
himself of the aid of improved methods of conveying it, and as 
far as practicable, to extend its scope: and secondly, to have an 
especial regard to the other great branch of a master’s duties, 
namely, the formation of the habits and the relation of the 
conduct and character of his pupils. This, too, he was to effect 
without resorting to those harsher modes of government common 
in schools. The model which he was enjoined to keep in view 
was that of a well-regulated family, in which obedience and good 
conduct were made to flow from affection, from the influence of 
example, and the discipline of the conscience, and not from force 
or fear. Expulsion, and not corporal punishment, was to be the 
penalty of grave offences. Employment was made for every 
hour of the day ; habits of industry were sought to be formed by 
various exercises of manual labour; instruction in the school-room 
occupied a due portion of time, and a share was set apart for 
cheerful, exhilarating, and active amusements. The daily arrange- 
ments succeeded each other with regularity ; the elder boys being 
responsible for their proper observance. During the hours of 
industrial work, the premises were repaired and fitted up for their 
new purpose ; partitions were put up, walls plastered, sheds, &c. 
erected, the garden ground cultivated by the joint labour of the 
boys and master. Work of this kind 1ms been continued occa- 
sionally since the commencement, as it was required, but the 

The account then of an individual boy might stand thus : — 

Dbbtor — — — School to A. B. 


$. d. t. d. 

To labour done on the land from Michaelmas. 1842, to Michael- 
mas*!^ . 10 0 

Deduct school fees at 2d. per week for a \ ear ...... 88 

1 4 

To produce of 12 rods of garden allotment, after deducting rent, 

taxes, cost of seeds, manure, loan oi tools, &c. 8 0 


Net amount due to A. B., who has also received instruction for 
four houTs a-day in the school during the year . . . . . 


9 4 
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gardens have of late furnished the chief out-door employment. 
For their labour upon the ground of the establishment, (4 acres) 
the boys are paid at a reasonable rate per hour. Their own 
garden plots are from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an acre, and 
their net profits appear to have been usually from 10.9. to 1/. 
This latter indulgence is valuable, not only as promoting indus- 
trious habits, and affording agreeable relaxation, but in the 
material aid it gives towards encouraging a sense of respect for 
property. The property of each being exposed, they feel the 
necessity of mutual forbearance. Their honesty, assisted by this, 
though inculcated on higher principles, is said to be strict and 
exemplary. Other lessons, practical and moral, are impressed 
upon them in the course of their daily manual work — tlfe dignity 
of honest industry, the need and the duty of mutual kindness. 
The range of subjects taught in the school was at the commence- 
ment not great, but the teaching was carefully conducted ; and a 
gradual extension and improvement has been in progress in this 
and also in th e industrial part of the establishment. 

Tlie*re were present at the period of mv visit (November, 1842) 
80 boys, about- half of whom were boarders. The school hours 
are seven for the boarders, and five for the day-boys, distributed 
throughout the day in periods of an hour, an hour and a half, 
and two hours (the latter occurring only once, from 9 a.m. to 11), 
the intermediate times being occupied with meals and recreation. 
The routine-table, specifying the subjects of instruction, and the 
time for each, is given in the Appendix (IV.). The school-room 
is fitted with parallel raised desks, at which the children sit, in 
four classes. The master, assistant-master, or pupil-teacher, 
stands before each, nnd is thus enabled more conveniently to 
combine collective with accurate individual teaching and examina- 
tion. The apparatus consists of Mulhauser’s writing-board, the 
Postalozzian arithmetic boards, the common black boards, large 
cards illustrating natural history, geometrical diagrams, large 
maps, globes, &c. The books chiefly in use are those of the Irish 
Commissioners. There is also a school library, comprising books 
on religious and miscellaneous subjects. The style of teaching 
throughout the school is careful and systematic, requiring indivi- 
dual mental exertion, and calculated generally to expand the 
faculties. 

The average age of the fourth, or lowest, class, was under nine. 
Some of these, who had been only a few months at the school, 
had learnt the principles of numeration, and could multiply by 
several figures. The reading was taught with groat care, so as 
in a short time to give correctness of tone and an understanding 
ol what was read. The order observed by the teacher was that of 
first, reading a sentence himself; in this he is followed, sentence 
by sentence, by the class collectively. The lesson is then read 
through three or four times, each boy standing in turn, and read- 
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ing a full sentence. Aliy difficult words are explained and illus- 
trated, and the meaning of the whole clause is required in the 
boy’s own natural expressions. The books are then shut, and the 
spelling exercise commences on every word that has been read. 
Before the lesson, which lasts about three-fourths of an hour, con- 
cludes, encouragement is given to ask any questions that may 
arise out it. Several that were put by the boys showed that their 
minds had been at work on the subject on which they had been 
reading. They receive lessons <( on objects M twice a-vveek ; on 
the Pestalozzian arithmetic, and the tables, twice* they learn also 
a little of elementary drawing ; and singing on the method of 
Wilhem. The master, in addition to the time given to the reli- 
gious instruction, reads twice a-day, to the whole school, passages 
selected with a view to some moral or useful object. Mulhaiiser s 
method of Writing was in use, and had been found, under due care 
and superintendence, to economise time and improve the hand- 
writing. 

The class next in order above this (the third) wjjs in a proper 
state of progress. The average age of the boys was 10J, and 
their average time at the school two years. The class consisted 
of 18. They read correctly, and with some expression. In arith- 
metic, three sums in Reduction were given, which they did, with 
only two faults upon the whole, in ten minutes. Writing from 
dictation is practised once a-week ; the Pestalozzian arithmetic, 
twice; drawing and singing as in the class below. Geography 
begins to receive accurate attention in this class, and is taught on 
the principles of classification and comparison, after the manner 
pointed out by Mr. Sullivan in his “ Geography Generalized.”* 
These boys had received correct ideas of the* form, motion, and 
magnitude of the earth ; some general notions as to its structure, 
its pio luctions, animal and vegetable, its atmosphere and climates ; 
and its general divisions into states and empires, with their extent, 
population and resources. Possessing this outline, they were 
proceeding to till it up, commencing with the prominent charac- 
teristics, physical and social, of the English counties. 

The second class consists of 20 boys, averaging in age 12J, and at 
the school two years and a half. More individual eftbrt is gra- 
dually required in this class. They are practised in composition, 
as well as in writing from dictation; the subjects of the former 
exercise being their lessons on objects of natural history, &c., of 
which they write the substance. They had commenced grammar, 
geometry, and elementary mechanics. The arithmetical ques- 
tions put to them, beat ing a practical reference to their garden- 
work, were answered readily and correctly.-f In geograpny, the 

* Longman, 1842. 

f 1. It 7 men in 21 days can perform a piece of woik, what number of boys will 
be required to perform the same, supposing each man's labour to be worth 4 boys ? 

[2. What 
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progress made in filling up the broad outlines of the classes below 
had led them to Germany and the countries on the Baltic, their 
mountains and plains, their drainage by means of rivers, their 
commercial towns and communications, their climates, and the 
general condition of the inhabitants. 

The average age of the 18 boys of the first class was 13, and 
their average time at the school two years and a half. Their 
reading-lessons were so conducted as to become a valuable intel- 
lectual exercise. If any inaccuracy arises, or any error in pro- 
nunciation, accrtit, or emphasis, the sentence is read again by 
the boy making the fault, until it is corrected. An effort is thence 
induced to be accurate in the first instance. The meaning of the 
sentence is then required, in their own language ; the etymology 
of every compound word ; various derivatives from the same root ; 
the various meanings of the same word; the mode of its use in 
different senses ; the words or clauses in a sentence, in opposition 
to or in connexion with each other ; finally, its government, and 
the exam pjesj pa ftbrds of the rules of grammar and composition. 
A dozeTi pages gone through in this manner, slowly and carefully, 
will have done much towards giving a knowledge of language; 
while the mental effort required will have raised and strengthened 
the faculties. The advantage of this kind of training was shown 
by these boys in their writing exercise. Three questions were 
proposed to them, on the staple manufactures of the United King- 
dom, the most considerable manufacturing countries in Euroj)e, 
and the most important articles of export and import from the 
principal rivers of the Baltic, Atlantic, and Mediterranean. In half 
an hour they had written on an average 30 line3 on their slates, 
well composed, well expressed, and containing only seven errors 
in spelling among the whole. Part of their ordinary exercise in 
composition consists in resolving complex sentences read to them, 
into simple ones. They also write the substance of their object- 
lessons: the one best expressed is afterwards copied by all into a 
book. These object-lessons are made the vehicle of conveying a 
little of the elements of science, and various useful point^of infor- 
mation. The store of facts collected in the memorandum-book 
becomes interesting, and is prized accordingly. 

Several arithmetical questions were proposed to them, requiring 
calculations of the profits of stock, of superficial and solid mea- 
surements, the reduction of fractions to decimals, & e., which were 
worked rapidly, and by various methods, showing an acquaint- 
ance with arithmetic sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Two 
boys (one 13, the other 14,) had proceeded as far as Simple Equa- 
tions. Two others, who were older, and were in the course of 


2. What money would be required to pay the above boys for the above labour, if 
4 boys are paid the wages of one man P 

3. How much manure would be required to cover 7a. 3 r. 17 p., if one load will 
cover 7 perches ? 

4. \\ lut would be the cost of this at 5s, per load ? 
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training for the profession of teaching, had made corresponding 
progress. This class is also taught book-keeping. They had 
some little knowledge of geometry and elementary mechanics ; 
and in singing could execute pieces containing no interval greater-, 
than a fifth. The outlines of English history, and such details as 
illustrated the condition of the people, and the progress of law, 
religion and government, had been gone through with care, as far 
as the reign of Henry I.* 

Considering the small amount of positive knowledge which 
these boys have commonly been found to bring with them from the 
ordinary elementary schools, and that this little has usually been 
acquired by rote rather than on principle, or in any manner cal- 
culated to expand the faculties, and prepare them for individual 
efforts ; considering also that Mr. Atlee (the head master) has 
only had the aid of a trained assistant in the school- room during 
the last nine months, the department of general instruction must 
be considered in a satisfactory state. As regards the boarders, 
whose time is more under command, it might probably be found 
capable of some extension. In the ordinary elementary “schools, 
if the instruction passes at all beyond the indispensable ground- 
work of the elementary processes, it seldom travels out of the 
domain of facts, or further than the first principles of the more 
useful branches of science. The. faculty of the imagination is 
almost entirely neglected. There can be no valid reason fdr over- 
looking so powerful an auxiliary in the work of raising the mind 
and mending the heart. Selected passages of true poetry and of 
the best prose might be committed to memory, in any and every 
common school ; and the sources of the most refined pleasure 
thus opened to the mind of youth would most probably yield sup- 
port and refreshment to a whole life of temptation and toil. A 
sense of what is beautiful in taste, correct in thought and feeling, 
and exalted in conduct, might thence be diffused more widely, 
and the sentiments thus worked into the national mind would result, 
no less in a just appreciation of the literature and institutions of 
the coui^ry than in a proper self-esteem. A schoolmaster who 
rightly estimates his power of benefitting the neglected classes of 
the community* will not throw away this instrument of their wel- 
fare. In every common day-school, passages copied into a hook 
during the school hours, might be learnt by heart in the long inter- 
vals spent daily in idleness in the streets or at home. 


* I observed that occasionally, in the course of their lessons, questions were put 
by the boys to the master, in an easy, natural manner, evidently not for the sake of 
display, but simply to obtain infoimation. They were generally pertinent and 
sensible, relating to some point that had not, perhaps, been lolly explained, or had 
been passed over. They were met in a way that showed the practice to be habitual, 
and manifested the best kind of understanding between master and pupil. They 
afforded also the best proof that could be giveta, that the faculty of thinking had 
been called forth in the minds of these hoys, by the mode of instruction to which 
they had been subjected. 
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Corporal punishment is not used at the Ealing School. Re- 
gularity and order, attention and obedience, good manners and 
good morals, had been maintained without it. In addition 
to a reasonable and useful amount of general instruction, 
some practical skill had been acquired from the handicraft and 
garden-work, and habits of active industry formed, amidst much 
cheerfulness and content, and feelings of confidence and attach- 
ment to their master, and of kindliness towards each other. And 
it is also satisfactory to find that the establishment is supported 
at no greater cost to the patroness (Lacty Noel Byron) than 
might be expected to be easily raised by the subscriptions of a 
neighbourhood desirous of setting one on foot upon a similar 
model. In this expression I refer merely to the industrial cha- 
racter of the school, and to the arrangments, methods, and quality 
of the teaching, without meaning to include the principle on which 
the religious instruction is based. This is peculiar, and being in 
harmony with the views of neither of the great religious parties 
of this* 0 €*utftf^,~it has met with few supporters. Its main 
feature is, that a part, only of the Catechism of the Established 
Church is used, Nevertheless, all the boarders attend the parish 
church, none of their parents objecting ; and great pains are 
taken in the school to impart an accurate knowledge of the Bible, 
and of the leading doctrines of the Christian faith. 

It is attributable perhaps in a great degree to the cheerfulness 
arising from the alternation of industrial and intellectual employ- 
ment, and to the kindness of feeling which pervades the ma- 
nagement of this school, that several of the boys educated here 
have adopted the ‘profession of teaching, and have been found 
capable, at the early age of 16 and 18, of conducting with dis- 
cretion and ability elementary schools on the same principle in 
various parts of the country. This school, therefore, together 
with others in which some of the elder and cleverer boys are 
apprenticed as pupil teachers, is acting the important part of 
contributing to supply the wants of elementary education with a 
class of masters. trained to the work from th'eir youth, attached to 
it by inclination, and regarding it with a just professional pride. 

The intellectual atmosphere of this school appears also to have 
begun to expand itself to the village. I am informed that since 
the period of my visit, the masters, seconded by some of the 
neighbouring residents, have opened a room near the school for 
the systematic instruction of adults during two evenings in the 
week, and for reading instructive works to those who attend on 
the other evenings. Contributions of books for this purpose have 
been made, by gift or loan, consisting of travels, works on geo- 
graphy, history, biography, and other subjects of interest. In the 
course of a month, 50 labouring men and arlizans joined the 
meetings, subscribing 2s. per quarter, a sum sufficient to pay the 
rent of the room, the cost of lighting, &c. 

2 o 
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Subsequently also to my visit to the establishment, some valu- 
able measures have been taken to amend the garden cultivation^ 
and to conduct it according to the most approved principles. A 
course of lectures has been given by Mr. Hyland, (one of the 
teachers at Hofwyl,) illustrating Professor Johnson’s Abridg- 
ment of Liebig. Professor Lindley has also given his advice and 
assistance towards the details of practical management. 

I am also able to add in this place a brief notice of an equally 
successful experiment* at establishing an agricultural school on 
Lady Byron’s estate in Leicestershire, on the same principle, 
namely, that of uniting industry with intellectual instruction, and 
making the labour of the master and the boys contribute to the 
cost of maintaining it. 

The Newholt Vernon School 

Was opened in April, 1 840. The land taken into occupation con- 
sisted of 20 acres, of a very poor soil. Its character has been so 
altered by thorough draining, spado husbandry, arr8~p'’cpe.»* atten- 
tion to manures, that it now bears very heavy crops of every kind 
of produce. Three acres are cultivated by the boys on their own 
account, paying rent. Nine are cultivated by the master, with 
the occasional assistance of the boys, for which they receive pay- 
ment. On these nine acres the master pays rent ; the profits 
going towards his salary. Seven acres are cultivated by the boys 
on account of the establishment ; for their labour they receive at 
the rate of a. farthing an hour, amounting, at two hours a day, to 
three pence per week. Of the 84 boys on the books, 40 are 
working boys.” * These pay for their schooling threepence per 
week ; but as they receive the same sum weekly for their labour, 
they get their instruction for nothing. Moreover, from their 
garden plots, which are one-sixteenth of an acre each ; they gain, 
after deducting rent and expenses, from 10$. to 15$. per annum. 
That this operates as an inducement to their parents to allow 
them to stay a longer time at school is very visible in the number 
still there, who are from 12 to 14 years old. It seems also to 
check irregularity of attendance, which might, perhaps, be 
further secured by a deduction, by way of fine, from the profits of 
the garden ground, for every day’s absence. 

The buildings are ample, in ah agreeable style of architecture, 
and fitted up with every attention to usefulness, both as regards 
ihe school and the industrial department. Putting out of view 
some* extra cost which has been incurred upon them, not abso- 
lutely necessary for those purposes, it is the opinion of the intel- 
ligent gentleman,* under whose direction this establishment has 
been formed, that if the whole of the land were now taken in hand, 
it would, with proper attention to maintaining it in its present 


'* Charles Noel, Esq. 
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improved state, pay interest on the capital expended, a fair rent, 
and the costs both of Cultivation and of supporting the school in a 
proper state of efficiency. The educational arrangements were 
similar to those at the Ealing Grove School, and were proceeding 
as satisfactorily. The parents of the children had the benefit of 
garden allotments, of about one-fifth of an acre each, in an adjoin- 
ing field, the whole admirably cultivated by the spade, and paying 
an improved renj, more than sufficient to meet the cost of draining. 

Some few moise schools into which the industrial principle had 
been introduced were submitted to my observation, the details of 
which presented little requiring particular remark. A handsome 
school building at Crowbovough, Kent (on the property of the 
Earl of Delawarr), has ati ample space of garden-ground adjoin- 
ing, for the recreation and useful employment of the children 
during a portion of the day. At Tonbridge Wells, a lady, whose 
exertions for the benefit of the poorer classes of her neighbourhood 
have been cons picu ous, has introduced a system of garden allot- 
ments in cmrafSion with the national school situated in the centre 
of that town. An old brick-field near the outskirts was drained 
and levelled, and, with an adjoining field (making together about 
six acres), divided into small gardens. Forty boys from the 
school had plots of eight rods each, and thirty working men 
belonging to the town were allowed to rent twenty rods each. The 
cultivation was neat, and the crops abundant. Every boy kept, 
in a book, an accurate account of the expenses and produce : the 
rent paid included a fair return of interest on the sum expended 
on the improvement. The net profits of each allotment (ranging 
from 10s. to upwards of 25s. per annum) were the least of the 
advantages accruing from a plan which forms the habits of the 
young, gives the means of innocent, healthful, and agreeable 
recreation to the adult, and establishes between himself and those 
who provide him with this resource, a bond of friendly connexion 
during his hours of rest. None but unmarried men are here 
allowed to become tenants. Notice to quit is given immediately 
on any forfeiture of character, or deviation from the rules of good 
conduct. The privilege of renting a plot is much coveted, and 
therefore operates beneficially in aid of higher motives for correct-" 
ness of life and propriety of behaviour. 

The schools, into the details' of which I have entered, have 
illustrated sufficiently the degrees of success attending some insu- 
lated endeavours in this country to unite practical with intel- 
lectual instruction ; to make the easy and regulated labour of a 
child, during hours that would otherwise be wasted, provide 
for the cost of hjs schooling, and contribute to his maintenance; 
and to give to the whole process of education a wider scope, as 
exemplified by the practice of M. de Fellenberg. There are, 
1 believe, not many schools into which these principles have 
been introduced, besides those which have been noticed. In 

2 o 2 
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the training establishment at Battersea, St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, the lower school Greenwich Hospital, and the district 
school at Norwood, the industrial principle is also applied. It 
has been seen that, in many of the instances commented on in 
this paper, deficiencies are observable either in the industrial or 
intellectual department. The results have been satisfactory in 
proportion as each has received its due development. But it 
may be urged, that the cheerfulness, and health fulness, and prac- 
tical utility, the mildness of the discipline, and* the kindliness of 
feeling, the watchfulness over the opening character and dispo- 
sition, as well as the more strenuous exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, promoted in schools of this character, recommend them 
to especial notice at a time when attention is more seriously 
directed than it has hitherto been, to the removal of those blots 
which neglect has allowed to gather upon the physical, intellectual, 
and moral condition of large masses of our fellow-countrymen.* 

I have, &c., f 

(Signed) Seymour iTfbc.iz.AHCERE. 

To J. P. Kay Shuttle worth, Esq,, Secretary , 

$*<?. §'C. 


* The principles and the actual working of several industrial establishments on 
the continent are fully described in the valuable “ Report on Education in Europe, 
to the Trustees of the Gerard College for Orphans, by Alexander Dallas Bache, 
LL.D., President of the College, Philadelphia, 1839." Also in Mr. Wyse’s elabo- 
rate work on tf Education Reform, ’’ Longman, 1836. 1 would refer, in particular, 

in connexion with the subjects touched upon above, to Mr. Wyso’s description of 
the educated labourer, p. 318. But it is impossible to dismiss this topic without 
acknowledging the debt which the question of education generally, and of the prin- 
ciple of uniting industry with intellectual, moral, aud religious teaching in the 
schools for the poor, must always owe to the learning, eloquence, philosophy, and 
earnest zeal of the late Dr. Parr, as exhibited in his “ Discourse on Education,” and 
his two sermons on the same subject, preached at Norwich in 1780-1 (Parr’s Works, 
vol. ii., p. 1 to 278). Though these admirable discourses contain much that relates 
to the position of tlie education question, and the state of society, and its peculiar 
dangers, at that paiticular time, they form a store of practical wisdom applicable 
to all periods. I may be allowed one extract relative to the introduction of manual 
labour into day-schouls. lie says, (p. 229,) “ It has been observed that a spirit of 
industry, though not very quickly raised, may be soon transplanted. The habits of 
diligence which your regulations will cherish in these children may be easily 
transferred to other employments, more difficult and more profitable, to which they 
will he hereafter advanced. You in the mean while guard them from the awkward- 
ness and reluctance which they might otl^rwise feel when they are first entering 
upon rougher tasks. You deprive the lazy of every excuse which they may wish to 
find in total inexperience ; and you are preparing them, as I have again and again 
observed, for different sceues of action, in which their industry will be attended with 
greater advantage to themselves. In the choice of the work itself, you are only to 
take care that it should not be dangerous to health, or very irksome in the execu- 
tion*; that it should be capable of being performed with greater and greater dexterity, 
according to the length of time and degree of activity employed in it ; that it 
include such a degree of variety as may relieve attention without distracting it; 
that it be productive of some profit which may associate the idea of utility with that 
of toil, and that a par/ of this profit be allotted as a reward to him that 'earns it, in 
proportion to the alacrity he has shown, and th^ skill lie has acquired. All these 
excellent properties belong to the employments which you huvb prescribed ” 

He at$s, speaking in the year 1780, and lamenting the prevalent disregard of the 
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Extracts from the Report of the Agricultural Seminary at Templemoyle 
for the Year 1841. 

The Agricultural Seminary of Templemoyle has now continued for 
nearly fifteen years to render those services to the agricultural youth of 
this country so loudly called for, and deemed so essential in the most 
improved districts of England and Scotland. Since the publication of 
the last Report in 1S38, a satisfactory improvement has been observed 
in the school ; a»d from the greater publicity that has been given to its 
regulations, the pupils have been found to accommodate themselves more 
readily to the rules and system of the school than could have been ex- 
pected at its first formation. There are 70 young men, as many as the 
house can accommodate and the farm afford instruction to ; and 4l) 
applicatious for admission attest the character Templemoyle has 
acquired, and the anxiety that prevails to benefit by it. 

The seminary derives its origin from the North-West of Ireland 
Society, many of whose members had experienced the great difficulty 
and expense tha^-Attended all their attempts to improve their property, 
and tneTr&quent failures that arose from their tenants not being 
capable, from their education, to appreciate their exertions. 

To remedy these evils and obtain the desired advantages, the Agri- 
cultural School at Templemoyle was founded in the year 1827, in 
connexion with, and strongly supported by, the North-West of 
Ireland Society. The plan of M. Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, in Switzer- 
land, was taken in some degree as a model ; and a large sum was 
subscribed by the noblemen, gentlemen, and public bodies, anxious to 
try the experiment, whose names, with the number of shares taken by 
each, will be found in the Appendix. 

To qualify a pupil for admission, it originally required a nomination 
from one of the contributors ; but the right of nomination has been 
extended by the committee to annual subscribers, who pay 21. for the 
first pupil and 1/. for each additional. 

Further reports having given such general information as to the 
locality, &c., of the school, we need only repeat now, that it is situated 
about six miles from Londonderry and seven from Newtown Limavady 
near the mail-coach road to Belfast, and commands a beautiful view of 
our improved district near Lough Foyle. The house stands near the 
extremity of a farm of 172 statute acres, which rises to a considerable 
elevation behind it ; and this, combined with the quality of the soil, 
which is wholly of a retentive character, with a thin upper resting on 
a cold and slaty subsoil, limit the profitable operation of the school, 
but is of the highest importance in the instruction of the pupils. 

’ The system of cropping adopted on the farm is the four and five 

education of the working classes — “ The calamities and the crimes that hover over 
the ignorance, the rudeness, and the idleness of the poor, are not yet in being. * * * 
It requires some firmness of spirit, and Borne activity of understanding, to draw 
together all the scattered mischiefs that await the poor, into one assemblage, where 
each shall appear ’to our judgment in its proper form, and where the pernicious 
tendency of all instantaneously carries our imaginations over a long and formidable 
tram of approaching evils.*' Those predicted evils are now present and around 
us ; and having neglected a policy of prevention, there remains only that of diligent 
reparation and cure. 
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shift rotation, about 38 Cunningham acres being under the four-shift 
and 90 under the five-shift course. The situation and division of the 
fields cause the disparity in the number of acres in each rotation, not 
that a prejudice existed towards the one rather than the other, but it 
was thought necessary that the pupils should see each in operation. 
The first shift consists of — 1st year, oats after ley; 2nd turnips, pota- 
toes, vetches, beans, 6r flax, with manure ; 3rd, wheat, barley, or oats, 
sown with clover and grasses ; 4th, clover for soiling, or hay ; 5th, 
pasture. The four-crop rotation is the same without the fifth or 
pasture year. 

The theory and practice of thorough draining and subsoil ploughing 
has been in operatioft for some years on the farm, and has succeeded 
so well as to have numerous imitators throughout the neighbouring 
country. 40i acres have been completed both in draining and sub- 
soil ploughing; 6,959 statute perches of small and 196 of main drains 
— in the whole, 44,718 yards have been executed. 

The improvement has already augmented the produce in the land so 
treated fully one-third, besides accelerating the ripening of the crops ; 
and has enabled them to raise such turnip crops as could not have been 
expected in its former state. Throughout the whofe W^U^ .’.viu ter the 
turnips were carted with facility, when it would have been impossible 
to have taken a horse on the ground had it not been so prepared. In 
noticing this branch oF our operation, we would gladly acknowledge 
the services Mr. Smith, of Deanston, has rendered to agriculturists, by 
drawing their attention to what may be termed a new era in farming, 
and to an improvement particularly requisite in this country; — his 
advocacy, successful practice of, and excellent instruments invented by 
himself for executing these works, cannot be too highly commended. 
The thorough draining will be persevered in till the whole farm has 
been gone over ; and a map of each field, with the position of the 
drains, is kept, so that any defect can be more easily remedied ; and 
there will not be a deficiency of instruction even when the present 
course is completed, as a further benefit will be derived by forming 
chains between each of the present ones — an expense no private inch' 
\idual would be justified in incurring. 

********* 

[The result is next given of useful experiments with artificial 
manures — gypsum, nitrate of soda, and nitrate of potash.] 

The kitchen-garden has been .improved by the removal of a number 
of trees from the banks, and the substitution of shrubs, which will 
eventually prove ornamental. In addition to the great value of its 
produce to the institution, the management of it is considered an 
essential part of the education of a farmer; and a neat and well- 
cropped garden leads the passing observer to expect a similarly cir- 
cumstanced farm. A number of seedling forest-trees were planted in 
the nursery attached to the garden, from the sale of which a profit 
lias been derived, and the cultivation of them has added to the infor- 
mation of the pupils. 

A Valuable addition is making to the manures usually collected on 
farms, imitating the long-established practice of the Belgian and 
Flemish farmers, and making use of the hints given in Liebig’s 
Organic Chemistry, Professor Johnston’s Lectures, UttfJ other whrks 'of 
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a similar character ; means have been adopted to render available what 
proceeds from the sewers of the house and offices. A quantity of dry 
peaty mould is kept for the purpose, by mixing with it, and burnt 
bones or wood-ashes, a large amount of valuable manure is obtained. 
A still greater advantage will be derived from drawing the attention of 
the pupils and their friends to means the best calculated to increase the 
agricultural produce of Great Britain, so as to render it capable of sup- 
porting a population double its present amount ; in fact, of making 
every addition to its numbers afford a considerable assistance to its 
own support. 

The private roads which lead to every field on the farm have been 
formed on the most approved system, and are in* excellent order; and 
the pupils who have been employed at them understand that no portion 
of the farm, or the capital employed, gives a better return than fujrm- 
roads, judiciously laid out, when the saving in the wear and tear of 
horses, caits, &c., the increased facility and rapidity or getting out 
manure and bringing home the harvest, is considered. * * 

In the Report of 1838, a hope was expressed by the Committee (the 
realization of which would fulfil their best wishes for its success) that 
Temple inp ylfr. irffght serve as a guide to similar establishments in 
Jrelaifd; and they have now the satisfaction of stating that several 
deputations have visited Templemoyle this year, to examine into its 
details, for the purpose of imitation; and the observations made by 
those gentlemen, as well as by other distinguished travellers, in the 
visiting-book of the institution, afford the best proof the Committee 
can offer to their friends and the country that their anxious wishes 
for its welfare have been at least in part accomplished. 

Since publishing the last Report, in 1838, 103 pupils have left the 
establishment; and as the interest of the Committee in their welfare 
does not cease with their residence there, they have ascertained their 


destination as follows : — 

Laud stewards 11 

At home assisting their fathers, or as farmers themselves 75 

Writing clerk 1 

# Assistant to county surveyor 1 

Agriculturist to Clothworkers* Company. • 1 

Dead 1 

Emigrated . 13 


If of the number that have passed through the school this be taken 
as a criterion, we find, besides those who are located on their farms, 
and who form the great majority, and whose imprpvement was the 
leading principle that originated the institution, nearly fifty young men 
have been engaged as land stewards to different landed proprietors — 
a body of men that, previous to 18*26, could^not have been procured 
except in Scotland or England. 

There are at present many stewards of noblemen and gentlemen, as 
well as men conducting tlieir own farms, not only in the north, but in 
other parts of Ireland, who. having passed a sufficient period at the 
seminary to have obtained all the advantages it affords, prove by their 
talents and conduct the incalculable advantage it presents to that class 
of the population to which they belong, and who will by its means 
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become what Ireland so much wants, that valuable and influential 
body, an enlightened and well-conducted yeomanry. 

The house contains a school-room 40 feet long, 2 1£ feet wide, 15 
feet high: four dormitories, — No, I, 40 feet long, 21£* feet wide, 13 
feet high; No. 2, 40 feet long, 21 £ feet wide, and 13 feet high; No. 
3, 35 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 13 feet high; No. 4, 23 feet long, 
21£ feet wide, and 15 feet high. The dormitories contain 76 beds, 
each pupil having a separate one. The dining-room is 45 feet long, 
15^ feet wide, and 15 feet high. Besides these, there are rooms for 
the different masters, matrons, servants, and committee, kitchen, store- 
room, and other requisite offices. The out-door bmidings consist of 
two large rooms for pupils’ boxes, washing-room, dairy, stables, 
harness-room, tool-house, cow-houses, feeding-houses, piggeries, barn, 
which, together with the farming utensils, are kept with the greatest 
attention to neatness. 

The in-door establishment consists of a head and second master, 
who instruct the pupils in spelling, reading, grammar, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, book-keeping, as applicable not only to agricultural 
hu\ commercial accounts, Euclid’s Elements, algebra, trigonometry, 
with its application to heights and distances aml^T^Hd^^rvcying, 
together with the nse of the water-level, theodolite, and chain; and 
the proficiency displayed by the pupils at the different yearly examina- 
tions, many of them, in every one of the various branches of education 
enumerated, has been such as to surprise the talented persons who, on 
these occasions, have kindly acted as examiners, and to afford the best 
proof of the judicious selection that has been made of the master. 

Of the pupils, one-half are at their studies in the house, while the 
others arc pursuing their agricultural instruction out of doors, and 
those in school in the morning work on the farm in the afternoon, so 
that the in-door and out-door education proceeds pari passu . The 
arrangement of the$e hours, &c., will be seen in the Appendix. 

The domestic management of the house is confined to a highly re- 
spectable matron, who superintends the cooking, dairy, the house, and 
scholars* linen, and controls the female servants. 

The agricultural branch of the seminary is intrusted to a skilful and 
talented man, a native of Scotland, whose ability would be better 
ascertained during a walk round the farm than by description ; he has 
under him a gardener and ploughman. 

* * * * * 

Templemoyle Work and School Table, from 20 ih March to 23 rd 

September. 

Boys divided into two classes, A and B. 

Hours At Work. At School. 

5£, all rise. 

6 — 8 • ••*«• A • ••••. B. ' 

8 — 9, breakfast. 

9— 1 A B. 

1 — 2, dinner and recreation. 

2— 6 B A. 

6 — 7, recreation. 

* 7—9, prepare lessons for next day. 

9, to bed. 
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On Tuesday B commences work in tl)e morning; and A at school, and 
so on alternate days. 

Each class is. again subdivided into three divisions, over each of 
which is placed a monitor, selected from the steadiest and best- in formed 
boys : he receives the head farmer’s directions as to the work to be 
done, and Superintends hte party while performing it. 

In winter the time of labour is shortened according to the length of 
the day, and the hours at school increased. 

In wet days, when the boys cannot work out, all are required to 
attend school. # ' 

Dietary . n 

Breakfast.— -Eleven ounces of oatmeal made in stirabout; one 
pint of sweetmilk. 

Dinner : — * 

Sunday . — Three quarters of a pound of beef stewed with pepper 
and onions, drone half pound of cured beef with cabbage, and 
three and one half pounds of potatoes. 

Monday. — t Qjie half pound of pickled beef ; three and a half 
of potatoes; one pint of buttermilk. 

Tuesday. — Broth, made of one half pound of beef, with leeks, 
cabbage, and parsley, and three and a half pounds of 
potatoes. 

Wednesday. — Two ounces of butter, eight ounces of oattneal 
made into bread, three and one half pound of potatoes, and 
one pint of sweet milk. 

Thursday. — Half a pound of pickled pork, with cabbage or 
turnips, and three and a half pounds of potatoes. 

Friday . — Two ounces of butter, eight ounces wheat-meal 
made into bread, one pint of sweetmilk or fresh buttermilk, 
three and a half pounds of potatoes. 

Saturday . — Two ounces of butter, one pound of potatoes 
(mashed), eight ounces of wheat-meal made into bread, two 
and a half pounds of (potatoes, one pint of buttermilk. 

Supper.' — In summer, flummery, made of one pound of oatmeal- 
seeds and one pint of sweetmilk. In winter, three and a half pounds 
of potatoes and one pint of buttermilk or sweetmilk. 

Rules for the Templemoylc School . 

1. The pupils are required to say their prayers in the morning before 
leaving the dormitory, and at night before retiring to rest, each se- 
parately, and after the manner to which he has been habituated. 

2. The pupils are required to wash their hands and faces before the 
commencement of business in the morning, on returning from agricul- 
tural labour, and after dinner. 

3. Th& pupi)s are required to pay the strictest attention to their 

instructors, both during the hours of agricultural and literary occupa- 
tion. i 

4. Strife, disobedience, inattention, or any description of riotous or 
disorderly conduct is punishable by extra labour or confinement, as 
directed by the committee, according to circumstances. 
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5. Diligent and respectful behaviour, continued for a considerable 
portion of time, will be rewarded by occasional permission for the 
pupil so distinguished to visit his home* 

6. No pupil, on obtaining leave of absence, shall presume to con- 
tinue it for a longer period than that prescribed to him on leaving the 
seminary. 

7. During their rural labour the pupils are to consider themselves 
amenable to the authority of their agricultural iustructor alone ; and 
during their attendance in the school-room to that of their literary 
instructor alone. 

8. Non-attendance during any part of the tithe allotted either 
for literary or agricultural employment will be punished as a serious 
offence. 

9. During the hours of recreation the pupils are to be under the 
superintendence of their instructors, and not suffered to pass beyond 
the limits of the farm except under their guidance, or with a written 
permission from one of them. 

10. The pupils are required to make up their beds, and keep those 

clothes not in immediate use neatly folded up in their trunks ; and to 
be particular in never suffering any garment, pigment or 

other article belonging to or used by them, to lie about in a slovenly or 
disorderly manner. 

11. Respect to superiors, and gentleness of demeanour, both among 
the pupils themselves and towards the servants and labourers of the 
establishment, are particularly insisted upon, and will be considered a 
prominent ground of approbation and reward. 

12. On Sundays the pupils are required to attend their respective 
places of worship, accompanied by their instructors or monitors ; 
and it is earnestly recommended to them to employ a part of the 
remainder of the day in sincerely reading the word of God, and in 
such other devotional exercises as their respective ministers may 
point out. 

Terms . — For board, lodging, tuition, and washing, 10/. a-year, 
payable quarterly in advance. 


Appendix II. 

Outline of Agricultural Course , under the direction of Mr. Skilling , 
Manager of the Glassnevin Model Farm, Nor Lhamps lead, Dublin * 

1. The rudiments of agricultural chemistry, geology mineralogy, 
botony, and vegetable physiology, so far as they have a practical ap- 
plication to agriculture. 

2. The nature and improvement of soils. 

3. The nature, properties, and application of the several manures. 

4. The effects of heat, light, and water on soils, manures, animal 
and vegetable life. 

5. The nature, situation, and properties of farms in general. [6. The 


* Seventh Report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 1840, 
p. 38. 
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Table of Routine, Ealing Grove School, Middlesex, November. 1842. 
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<3. The proper division oFfar ms wlthT lhe~crops suitable, according to 
soil and situation. 

7. The situation and construction of farm buildings. 

8. Rotations of crops, fencing and draining, according to the most 
approved principles. 

9. The scientific principles of ploughing, and the general construc- 
tion and use of farm implements. 

10. The cultivation of green and grain crops, proper quantity of 

seeds, and the best mode of culture. > 

11. Haymakiqg and harvesting. 

12. Animal physiology and veterinary practice, and general ma- 
nagement of horses. 

13. Cattle, their several breeds, management, diseases, and modes 

of cure ; also of sheep and swine. ^ 

14. Horse-feeding and fattening of cattle, with the improved inodes 
of dairy management. 

15. Practical gardening, under the direction of Mr. Campbell. 


ItErCftlYo'tt THE MODEL SCHOOLS OF THE HOME AND 
COLONIAL INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY, 

By SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, Esq., 

Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 

SlH, 105, Pall Mall, July, 1843. 

The Committee of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society having respectfully requested that the Committee of 
Council on Education would be pleased “ to direct an examination 
to be made into the system of education pursued by that Society, 
and also to cause its Training Establishment and Model School 
lo be inspected and reported on/’ and their Lordships having ex- 
pressed a readiness to avail themselves of that opportunity of 
inquiry, with a view to the collection of facts illustrative of the 
inode of management, and the operations of establishments for 
the preparation of teachers, I have the honour to forward ; three 
series of documents, relating to the general management, to the 
details of the training, and those of the model school of that 
Society, together with the annual Reports, from the commence- 
ment in 1830, to February, 1842. 

It may be desirable that I should state briefly to their Lordships 
the substance of those documents, before proceeding to offer a few 
observations on the establishment to which they refer. 

It appears that the Society, at its house in Gray’s Inn Road 
(held on a long lease), has provided accommodation for a female 
superintendent or matron, three female assistants, two servants, 
and 28 female teachers ; together with rooms for the general pur- 
poses of the Committee. In a house adjoining, held under the 
same lease, are distinct apartments for the master and mistress of 
the model-school with their family. At the back of these pre- 
mises are situated the class-rooms for the teachers, the school and 
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class-rooms of the model-school, and a play-ground* A homo 
in a neighbouring' street, also held on lease, accommodates the 
training master and his family ; one male and one female as- 
sistant; four married couples, and eight female teachers. The 
teachers in training board at their respective houses, but receive 
the principal part of their instruction in common, in the class- 
rooms and model-school. A few others, who are preparing them- 
selves for schools of a superior description, or as nursery go- 
vernesses, &c., board where they please, and on)y attend during 
the hours of instruction. 

The Society, enjoying the distinguished patronage of Her Ma- 
jesty, and the support of many persons of high rank and consider- 
ation, has been able during its existence to aid in the preparation 
of upwards of 700 teachers, or about 100 annually. Its affairs 
are managed by a general committee, a ladies’, and an executive 
committee, meeting at specified times, and transacting the current 
business according to the established rules and regulations of the 
Society. Candidates arc admitted by the Lad ies^Cam«»ittee once 
a fortnight, and received on the first Tuesday of each month. 
The qualifications required, the conditions under which they are 
received, and the form of testimonials, are succinctly stated in a 
printed paper furnished to all who are desirous of entering the 
establishment with the view of being recommended to schools. 
On being admitted, the candidates are presented with the printed 
regulations, to which they are required to conform, also with 

hints for the guidance of their conduct,” and a paper of “ gene- 
ral instructions.” The books which they are called upon to pro- 
vide themselves with, are (with the exception of the arithmetic and 
grammar of the Irish Commissioners, and a few other books) the 
six works published by the Society, the expense of the whole 
amounting to about 15,?. They are received in the first instance 
for a month on probation. During that time their conduct and 
qualifications undergo a rigid scrutiny. The result is reported by 
the training master, and on his report the Committee finally de- 
cide on their continuance. After having been approved, they 
reside at the establishment 20 weeks, at the very moderate charge 
of 8s. per week for board, lodging, and instruction. Attendance 
for any shorter period is discouraged, as being of comparatively 
little benefit ; and for any period less than the full 20 weeks, the 
charge is 12.?. per week. 

Besides those selected and approved by the Committee, a con- 
siderable number of those trained, probably to the extent of one- 
third— are sent by Local Committees. As it is presumed that 
candidates are carefully selected and approved by those who send 
them, the Committee consider themselves responsible only for their 
due training, and for their conforming to all the rules of the institution 
while resident there. They receive the same instruction as other 
candidates, and a report of their proficiency is made to the per- 
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sons who send them. They are reported to be, as might be ex- 
pected, somewhat inferior, particularly as regards their attain- 
ments, to those selected by the Committee. 

The return of teachers for a short lime, after they have been 
in charge of schools, “contributing greatly to their improvement/ * 
the Committee allow all those who have been “regularly trained,” 
(whether sent by local Committees or otherwise) to re-enter for 
one month at a charge of 1/. only. The Committee had pre- 
viously manifested their readiness to retain teachers, on easy 
terms, lor a period of six months ; and they express a hope that 
they may ultimately possess funds that will enable them to keep 
them in training an entire year. The dietary, though plain, is 
good and ample, and the whole of the domestic arrangements 
appeared to be satisfactorily conducted on the footing of a well- 
ordered family. 

The teachers, while in training, are arranged in three classes, 
and a regular course of instruction is prescribed for each. The 
course qftfw* §rsl oi* lowest class occupies four weeks; that of the 
second, nine; and that of the third, seven weeks. The plan of 
instruction is thus described by the training master 

First Course . 

This consists of, — 

I. The principles and practice of early education. 

In this part of the first course the teachers receive instruction — 

1. In conversational lessons and the art of questioning children.* 

2. In gallery lessons as to the subjects and manner of treating 

them. 

3. In the method of teaching to read. 

4. In forming an analysis of the lesions in “Model Lessons,” 

(one of the books of the Society) and afterwards drawing up 
sketches of lessons on other subjects, after the example of 
these analyses. 

5. In the best method of drawing out children’s observations on 

the objects around them, and on the circumstances in which 
they are placed, and how to fix the knowledge so gained in 
the mind. 

6. On the different methods of giving lessons, showing which are 

bad and which are good, and what is most suitable to parti- 
cular subjects. 

7. Lessons in which “Practical Remarks” (one of the books of 

the Society) forms the text book. 

S. On the points to he kept in view in the different subjects of the 
lessons in the preparatory schools. 

9. On the physical exercise of the school and playground. 

If. General Improvement, as*— 

L Instruction in the Bible, Including Bible Geography. 

,, Natural History. 

3- , , Grammar and spelling. 

4- , , Arithmetic. 
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5. Instruction in the Reading and questioning* 


6 . 

> > 

Drawing and writing. 

7. 

5 > 

Wilhem’s method of teaching singing. 

8. 

> > 

Marching, &c., under a drilbserjeant. 


Second Course . 

In this course the teachers are instructed in the principles of early 
education, and are led to trace the harmony between the practice and 
principles of the institution. They continue also the lessons for their 
own individual improvement. 

I. Principles and Practice of Early Education. '* The subjects of 
instruction are — 

1. The “ Graduated I nstruction” for Galleries,* as far as the in- 

fant section of the model school. 

2. On forming analyses oflessous, afterwards drawing up sketches 

on the same plan and working out a lesson fully. 

3. On the points which they are to consider in their criticism of 

lessons, and in making critical remarks on the “sketches’* 
of lessons, and on the lessons themselves as given by those 
in training. 

4. On the principles and object which regulate the subjects taught 

to the infants, and questions thereon to he answered. 

5. Anecdotes of occurrences in the schools brought forward with 

a view to form right principles of moral training and intellec- 
tual development. 

6. Lessons ill which “Practical Remarks’* form the text-book. 

# 7. Lessons in which “Mrs. Hamilton’s Letters on Education** 

form the text-book. 

8. On the art of questioning and explaining words. 

9. On Pestalozzi and his system of education. 

10. On the method of teaching to read. 

II. General improvement ; the same as in the first course, except 
that lessons on form are substituted for “ reading with explanations.’* 

Third Course . 

In this course the instruction which the teachers receive on educa- 
tion is made to bear principally on their own future work. They have 
at this period a temporary charge of schools for practice. They con- 
tinue' the lessons for their own individual improvement. 

I. Principles and Practice of Early Education. 

1. Instruction in the practice of the school-room, and the principles 

on which it should be regulated, particularly with reference 
to their future work. 

2. On the course of instruction pursued in the juvenile section of 

the model school, and questions thereon to be answered. 

3. Lessons in which “ Mrs. Hamilton’s Letters on Education” 
* form the text-book. 

4 . On principles and plans of education. 

5. Moral training on a religious basis, showing how the Bible 

should be our guide in the treatment of children. 

* These graduated courses of instruction are contained in a little work published 

by the Society, called “ Useful Hints to Teachers.” 
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II. General Improvement, as in the second course, except that 
gei\eral geography is substituted for form. 

The average time allotted weekly to each of these various branches 
of instruction is as follows ; — 

Hours 


1. 

2 . 


To studying the principles of education • 

To general improvement : — 

Scripture instruction 

Reading and elocution 

Writing and elementary drawing • 

Grammar 

Number and form 

Geography (especially that of the Bible) 

Natural History 

Singing 

Lessons on objects 

Writing notes of lessons 

Physical exercises 


Hours. 

3 

n 

24 - 

si 

S* 


oi 


7i 

2- 


8£ 


3..TSg« the course of practice, viz.: — \ 

Probationary exercises ........ 

Witnessing others give lessons ^ . 

Taking charge, first, of classes, and afterwards 

of galleries of children * 

Giving an opinion on or criticising the lessons of 

other teachers ' 

Giving lessons publicly 

Attending in the model school, and assisting the 

master or mistress 

Having temporary charge of schools under in- 
spection J 


20 


Per week 

With respect to this scheme of instruction, it can scarcely fail 
to be observed ; 1st, that a distinct profession is made to inform 
the teachers in the principles of the art of teaching ; 2ndly, that 
the range of study in this, and in the various points of general in- 
formation, though of an elementary character, is extensive ; 3rdly, . 
that the time in which all this is to be done is remarkably short. 

It is not pretended that anything more than a brief summary 
is given of some of the subjects in themselves of great extent and 
difficulty, which are comprised in this course, nor can they be 
touched upon at all ^luring the few hours allotted to them with 
any other hope than that of indicating to those in training this 
very extent and difficulty, and thus perhaps inciting them to after- 
study. Judicious suggestions have been drawn up, and are put 
into the hands of the teachers in training to be copied out by 
each, by way of aid towards making the most of these brief op- 
portunities, and containing also much useful advice on the prac- 
tical details of school management. And to this latter they are 
introduced gradually by the training master, in the presence at 
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first of only a small number of children ; and the principles arc 
explained after the best practice has been exemplified before them; 
But it must be evident that no subsidiary arrangements, however 
carefully devised, and no exertions of skill and ability on the part 
of the training master and his assistants, can effectually counter- 
vail the disadvantage of being obliged to get through the whole 
course in so short a time as 20 weeks. This disadvantage would 
be felt even in the case of candidates of the best qualifications. 
What the requisites are which in the opinion of the Committee 
of this Society “ appeared indispensable in a teacher,'’ are well 
stated in their First Report, and are there said to comprise, besides 
the proper amount of elementary knowledge, much soundness of 
judgment, insight into character, energy, tenderness, and self-con- 
trol. They rightly affirm that the qualities required for the good 
guidance and good government of an infant-school are such as 
" no uneducated or undisciplined mind ” can possess. And they 
lament that the qualifications which they desire are very rarely 
found in the class of persons who come forward— for^ tlu§ employ- 
ment. 

In their Fifth Report they regret that so little can be accom- 
plished, in the short period, “ in a work which involves principles 
and practice, and which they approach with little or no previous 
preparation and although this was written when the period of 
training was 15 (now extended to 20) weeks, and although by 
this extension, by the exertions of the training master, and by the 
return, for a short period, of some of those who have been trained 
(as has been above adverted to), a beneficial change has been pro- 
duced, still it would appear that the wishes of the Committee as 
to the efficiency of teachers are still unfulfilled to the extent that 
they would desire. In the Report of the past year (18*12) they 
reiterate the complaint that the candidates “ come from a class 
whose education is in general so exceedingly deficient.” They 
state that the great object in view is to exercise the teachers’ 
minds upon subjects that will be useful to them in their schools ; 
to instruct them how to improve their own faculties; to raise their 
standard of excellence in teaching; and to excite such a desire to 
attain this standard as shall induce them to carry on the work of 
self-mprovernent when they leave the institution. They add, 
" they deeply regret that so large a portion of the teachers’ time 
is necessarily devoted to the acquisition of the common branches 
of knowledge. As their principal object is to train teachers in the 
best methods of imparting instruction, and conducting the general 
business of education, especially the moral and religious training 
of youth, they would feel much better satisfied could they reverse 
the present arrangement, and allow teachers to occupy only .8i 
hours weekly in the acquisition of elementary knowledge, and de- 
vote the remaining 29 hours to the principles and practice of 
education.” 
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The acquirements of 200 applicants, on entering the establish- 
ment, had been recorded, on their own statement, as follows : — 

What knowledge of arithmetic? 

195 a little. 

5 none. 

200 

What knowledge of grammar? 

170 a little. 

• 30 none. 

200 

What knowledge of geography ? 

103 a little. 

37 none. 

200 

The " litlle” knowledge of these three subjects which they pro- 
fess to Jittve acquired is generally found to be so defective that, 
for the purposes of teaching, it is equivalent to none. 

It had been acquired at 

152 Private Schools. 

10 National Schools. 

7 British and Foreign Schools. 

31 Free Schools. 

200 

Their situation in life, at the time of applying for admission to 
the establishment, they thus described: — 

8S were unemployed. 

32 were in business. 

20 were engaged in millinery, needlework, &c. 

1 5 were in service. 

39 were engaged in teaching. 

200 

A further light is thrown upon this point by the following ex- 
tract from the Fourth Keport of the Society : — 

" With the prospect of soon obtaining a school, single women 
are often enabled to raise 6/., and the comfortable home the 
•Society offers them for that sum whilst receiving instruction has 
induced a large number to come forward; a very slight increase 
to this expense, which, in consequence of the small income of the 
Society, must be made if t ho time of training were lengthened, 
would greatly diminish the number of female candidates, whilst 
with married persons, the amount is already almost a prohibition ; 
they can therefore seldom afford to pay 12/. at a time when they 
are not earning wages.” 

In connexion with these facts it is worthy of remark that the 

2 p 2 
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number of those offering themselves to Ik? trained as teachers is 
still very inadequate to the demand for them. The Committee 
state that, “ for want of funds and fit persons/’ they have been , 
unable to supply “ one half of those patrons, &c., who have ap- 
plied to them.” Yet it can scarcely be deemed probable that 
candidates for this kind of occupation will be found to come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers, or that the majority of those who do 
can be drawn from any other than a depressed, and therefore in 
all likelihood an ill prepared, class, while the remuneration of 
those engaged in it is so low. Many of these, indeed, may have 
“ taken up the work and continued in it from Christian motives, 
and a sincere desire to do good but it is to be feared that no 
general expectation can be formed of attaching persons in suffi- 
cient number, and of the requisite qualifications, to this laborious 
employment, while the average remuneration does not exceed the 
.moderate sum of 25/. or 30/. per annum.* 

The class of persons in training being such as has been de- 
scribed, it will be conceived that their minds have rauaJy, under- 
gone that sort of discipline which makes it easy to grasp general 
principles, and to apply them with readiness to facts as they arise. 
These principles of the “art” of education, the training master en- 
deavours to place before them, and to illustrate by the course of 
teaching pursued. As far as I had an opportunity of observing, 
it appeared that the subject was treated judiciously, and with a 
very full knowledge of what had been written upon it in our lan- 
guage. Mr. Dunning (the training master) has prepared himself 
for his duties by a careful study of the works of Dugald Stewart, 
Abercrombie, and others, masters of the science of mental philo- 
sophy, and invaluable guides to a teacher, by the insight they 
afford him into the operations of the human mind, and the 

* Of those who, up to the close of the year 1841, had actually been received at 
the establishment, it is satisfactory to know that“ upwards of thred-fourths were at 
that time actually engaged in schools :’ — Report of 184*2, p. 7. 

It is to be regretted that in this wealthy country so low a rate of payment as 25/. 
or 30/. per annum should.be deemed an adequate return for the discharge of duties 
so difficult and so full of responsibility. In Scotland, as appears from h commu- 
nication lately received from Mr. Stow, teachers trained at the establishment at 
Glasgow command salaries on the average from 30 to 50 per cent, higher than 
could formerly he obtained. He states that, in Scotland, 60/. to 70/. per annum are 
given to trained teachers of infant-schools ; and that, for the ordinary day-schools, 

“ 100/. a-year is as common as 60/. was a dozen years ago. For superior schools 
we are offered much higher salaries. We want one for England now at 250/., and 
one for Scotland at 300/. a-year.” 

When it is considered that the teacher of an elementary school is expected to pos- 
sess ability and acquirements ; to present, in bis appearance, manners, and conduct, 
an example to those around him, and to command, by the weight of his character, 
aud by superior intelligence, the respect and deference of the parents, often igno- 
rant and neglectful, whose children he has under his charge, it must be confessed 
that the remuneration offered tails far short of the value expected to be received. 
Nor, in estimating these services, should the wear and tear of body and mind, which 
must attend their energetic and faithful performance, the difficulties and discou- 
ragements often incident to them, the confinement, the declining health, the anxiety 
for the future, be overlooked, as they too frequently seem to be. 
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phenomena of our moral and physical nature. It is by having a 
due regard to these, and by pursuing a course in conformity with 
them, that education will be most satisfactorily conducted. The 
want of any complete treatise in our language on the science and 
art of education has compelled this Society,* by their Sub-Com- 
mittee of Education, and in conjunction with Mr. Dunning, to 
form a general scheme founded on an extensive acquaintance with 
the class of works above-mentioned, and with those few of a 
strictly scholastic nature, in which those principles are shown in 
action in the practice of Pestalozzi.f As much of this course is 

* Most of the works published by the Society are, os it is well known, greatly in- 
debted to the labours of Miss Mayo. 

f Perhaps the most complete German treatise on this subject is the*** Introduc- 
tion to the Science and Art of Education and Instruction, for Masters of Primary 
Schools, (Kinleitung in die Krziehungs und Unterrichts-Lehre fur Vulks-shul- 
lehrer) ; by B. G. Denzel, President of the Royal Training College for School- 
masters at Ksslingen (Wiirtemberg), Member of the Council of Education of the 
Duke of Nassau, &c., &c. G vols. Studgart, 1839.” In his preface to the last 
volume, Herr Denzel states that many years have elapsed since he commenced the 
attempt, Tn^hc flrst volume of his work, to place the system of teaching in the 
primary schools on a suro foundation. ** When, three-and-twenty years ago, I 
entered upon my present occupation, great exertions were already in progress for the 
improvement of the elementary schools of Germany. Much had been accomplished 
in particular states, and much active discussion was going on with respect to the 
methods pursued, and the best means of raining the qualifications of the school- 
master. But the times required something more than had yet been done for the 
popular schools. It came more and more to be understood that the school was not 
merely a place of instruction, but of education ; that the common and necessary ac- 
quirements of the arts of reading, writing, and ciphering weie not to be the sole or 
the principal objects of its care, but rather the unfolding nnd strengthening of the 
mental and bodily powers of the child conformably with nature and circumstances. 
When this began to be held to be the province of the elementary school, a new era 
broke upon it. Viewed in this its new and loftier position, it assumed a totally 
different aspect, and all relating to it required to be dealt with in a more serious and 
scientific manner. This salutary change of view respecting the real character and 
destiny of the elementary school, though long in progress, became at length uni- 
versal, chiefly through the genius and exertions of Pesialozzi, whose principles, even 
where only partially adopted, facilitated and infused a new spirit into the processes 
of teaching.” He proceeds to state that, being called at that period to the duty of 
training schoolmasters, and therefore desiring to find some manual or treatise which 
embraced the entire subject, according to the enlarged views then entertained of it, 
he was unable to meet with any that satisfied his wishes. Those that he found, either 
merely embodied the old views or contained fiagments only of the new. After 
many fruitless attempts to compose out of those fragments something that would 
serve as a ground- work for his course of teaching, he found himself compelled to 
form a treatise for himself; which has grown, with the experience of twenty years, 
into the valuable “ Introduction,” now widely known by his name. 

I venture to subjoin a translation of a part of the a Summary’ 1 of tins course. As 
an exposition of the extent of the subject, it may suggest higher notions as to the 
grade of ability necessary for those who aspire to master it with a view to practice. 

Introduction to the Science and Art of Education and Instruction. 

Paht I. 

Ghap. l. Man as an organized, sentient, mid intellectual being. 

Chap. 2. Constitution and qualities of the body and mind, 

$ 1. Of the body.*; 

§ 2. Of the mind and its principal faculties 

A. The feelings. 

B. The understanding. 

C. The will. 


[Union 
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given by Mr. Dunning to each pupil as the very limited time, 
and the varying abilities of those under instruction, will permit. 
Many are disabled by these two circumstances from going sys- 
tematically through the complete course. These must necessarily 
be in danger of carrying away very indistinct ideas ; and of them 
it probably still remains true that, being at first “ bewildered with 
the magnitude of the undertaking and the novelty of their occu- 
pations, they just begin to feel their way, and to value the advan- 
tages offered to them when their time expires.”* , (Fifth Report.) 

Union of the highest powers in a Christian faith. 

Varieties of natural constitution and disposition, -and their 
causes. 

Chap. 3. On the liability of the faculties and disposition of childhood to take a 
wrong direction. 

Chap. 4. On the natural course of development in childhood, boyhood, and youth. 

$ 1. On the gradual development of the mental powers. 

Chap. 5. Man in his social state. 

Chap. 6. Man as an immortal being. 

Paiit II. I% 

Chap. 1. On education in general 

Chap. 2. On the trainiug of the body. 

Chap. 3. On the training of the mind. 

$ 1. On the regulation of the feelings. 

§ 2. On the strengthening of the understanding. 

Observation and attention. 

Imagination. 

Memory. 

Judgment. 

J 3. On the regulation of the will. 

The moral sense. *• 

Force of habit. 

The love of what is light. 

Obedience. 

Perseverauce. 

Order and punctuality. 

§ 4. Religion — The best means of fixing religious impressions on the 
mind of a child. 

Chap. 4. On educating boys and girls together. 

Chap. 5. On rewards and punishments. 

Chap. C. On elementary instruction. 

§ 1. Subjects — On the pioper periods for commencing each. 

$ 2. Method — The synthetic. 

Requisites of good teaching. 

Apparatus, & c. 

In his second volume, Herr Denzel enlarges on some of the principles laid down 
in the first, and on the spirit and object of the primary school, the best inodes of 
organization and management, See. The thiid and remaining volumes form a School 
Manual of four complete “ courses,” for children between the respective ages of 
6 and 8, 8 and 10, 10 and 12, 12 and 14. The subjects treated of at length, for 
the guidance of teachers, are object lesions, instruction in reading, writing, and 
ciphering, religious instruction, grammar and etymology, geography, elements of 
geometry, singing, elements of natural philosophy and natural history, composition, 
&c. General expositions of tho principles to be kept in view, and the ends to bo 
aimed at, are given, together with specimens of the lessons in detail) and the sub- 
stance of a useful course under each head. 

* The question of requiring a higher degree of qualification in those entering the 
establishment having been frequently under the consideration of the Society, I will 
only advert to it for the sake of expressing my concurrence in the opinion that the 
example and authority of the Society, in raising the standard, would call forth the 
necessary efforts, both of patrons, of schools, and candidates, to come up to it 
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It is observable, however, that some do acquire a firm grasp of 
these principles. The effort strengthens their powers of mind, 
and, disposing them to continue the 'process of self-improvement 
after they have quitted the establishment, combines, with the 
effect of the good practice to which they have been habituated 
while there, to place them in the grade of effective and valuable 
teachers for the class of schools for which they are prepared. 

The full instructions applicable to each section of their course 
with which the^ are furnished, and the minute and laborious 
superintendence exercised over every step of their progress, afford 
a guarantee that the best use is made of the short periocf of train- 
ing. The substance of every lesson received is written out after- 
wards from memory, and subsequently corrected by members of 
the Committee. “ Sketches,” or notes in writing, are made of all 
lessons before they are given by the teachers in training. These 
sketches are submitted to the training-master; remarks are made 
upon them by him or his assistant, pointing out any deviation 
from tbe*rigkt principles of teaching, or any deficiency in the sub- 
ject matter. Lessons thus prepared are given to small classes of 
children by the teachers in training, in turn, in the presence of 
the training-master and a class of teachers. When the lesson is 
over, the children are dismissed, and critical observations are in- 
vited on the manner in which it was given. The substance of 
these lessons is collected from the publications of the Society, or 
from books of reference in the school library. 

I am inclined to think that the process of giving lessons, and of 
Criticising those given, is commenced by the teachers in training 
somewhat prematurely, that is, before they have sufficiently com- 
prehended the principles by which they are to regulate their 
practice, or sufficiently stored their minds with resources upon which 
they can draw at the required moment with accuracy and effect. 
The error is attributable to the shortness of time during which 
they remain under instruction, and the consequent necessity of 
proceeding very soon to endeavour to ascertain the qualifications 
lor teaching, the temper, &c. of the candidate. The particular 
method adopted in giving the gallery lessons differs from that 
described as the practice of the Normal School at Glasgow in a 
few important particulars. The committee, in their Report of 
1839, state that “ inquiry has frequently been made as to the pre- 
cise difference between the system pursued in the Model School, 
Gray’s- Inn- road, and that pursued in the Normal School at 
Glasgow ; it is scarcely necessary to observe that, in both, reli- 
gious instruction and moral training are the first objects. In the 
Model School, however, it is the practice to give less actual 
information; the children are rather called on by questions to 
exercise their own faculties, with a view to strengthen them. The 
plan pursued at Glasgow, of giving children the idea, and leaving 
them to supply in the sentence the leading words which express 
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it (called the elliptical plan), is ftot used, extent at the summing- 
up or close of a lesson, to aid in impressing the whole consecu- 
tively on the memory.”* 

Full notes of the various occupations are taken by each teacher* 
which, with the written lessons above mentioned, and the sketches 
, and criticisms upon them, form, at the termination of the course, 
a useful summary of materials lor future guidance after the 
teacher has left the institution. The attendance of each teacher 
at the various classes is duly noted. Reports of visits to the 
parents of absentee children are made ; and also, towards the end 
of the coilrse, a full report of the state of the model schools, ac- 
cording to a form placed in their hands, is required from each, by 
means of which their attention is drawn to all the points tending 
to promote the efficiency of a school. These and the various 
other forms and tables in use will be found among the documents 
sent herewith. 

In the Model School, the teachers are instructed in putting in 
practice the principles which they have learnt under, the.Jcaining- 
master. Tins school consists of four sections: — two preparatory; 
the model school, strictly so called ; and the juvenile section. 
The average attendance is, in all, 230 children. To keep up this, 
upwards of 700 are admitted annually. t€ This change.” the 
committee state. “ necessarily prevents many from profiting by 
that course of moral and religious training which, under happier 
circumstances, they might enjoy; and the obvious improvemont 
of those who remain in the schools is such as to render this a 
matter of deep regret. 

“The Committee have often called attention to the constant re- 
moval of parents from one part of the metropolis to another, in 
search of work, as forming a strong argument, if any were needed, 
for multiplying good infant-schools in London ; so that, remove 
where they inay, parents might still have an opportunity of ob- 
taining instruction for their children ; they can only repeat that 
the subject deserves the serious consideration of all who are inte- 
rested in the well-being of the rising generation.” (Report for 
1842, p. 9.) 

The outline of the graduated course pursued in the model- 
school, extracted from the Society’s Manual, is given in the 
Appendix. “ In the first preparatory school the objects proposed 
are to gain order and obedience, preserving at the same time that 
tone of cheerful good humour fitting the joyous season of infancy ; 
to exercise the bodily organs, to awaken the mental perceptions 
on the* most familiar objects, and to fix the first religious impres- 
sions.” “ In the second school, the objects are, to accustom them 
to reproduce and accurately express the ideas they have gained 
through their senses ; to enlighten their consciences by bringing 

* Mr. Gibson, in his Report on s the Glasgow Normal School (1841), discourages 
the too frequent use of the “ ellipsis.” 
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before them the different moral qualities, to awaken a sense of 
their own responsibility, and lo call out and exercise religious 
feelings.” “ In both these schools, where the children are placed 
at their admission, and where the teachers first practise the art of 
teaching, great care has been taken to bring down the instruction 
to infantine capacities, and the teachers are directed to let their 
lessons assunie as much as possible the character of familiar 
conversation.” (5th Report.) The difficulties of infant-school 
management cay perhaps be no where better exemplified than in 
these preparatory sections of the Model-school, inasmuch as they 
consist entirely of the children newly admitted, and who seem in 
most cases to have acquired every habit of which it is desirable 
as soon us possible to divest them. Up to that period of their 
lives, they have probably known no other control than that of 
children a little older than themselves, or the scarcely less 
capricious government of ill-informed parents. The gentleness 
and tenderness, the unruffled, cheerful, persevering firmness with 
which iho wfcong is interrupted and the right enforced in each 
action, habit, movement, expression, as it arises, very soon has 
the effect of bending the wills of the untamed strangers, and 
establishing the habit of obedience, founded on affection rather 
than fear, and, as far as may be possible at that early age, on 
appeals to the reason and conscience. The attention is occupied 
and interested ; no injudicious indulgence is tolerated; and “ the 
first symptoms of disorder and beginnings of misconduct are care- 
fully checked.” “ Scolding, or even much finding fault, is as far 
as possible avoided." The kind, watchful, motherly care which 
is the characteristic of the management and practice of this part 
of the establishment affords the best example, and lays the 
foundation for the right discharge of all the other duties of the 
Infant-school. 

From the " preparatory ” they arc, at. the end of a few weeks, 
transferred to the Model-school, where the effect of the moral 
filtration above described is very apparent, in the order that pre- 
vails, in the facility with which they are managed, and in the 
even progress of the school employments. The Committee thus 
explain their views of this school : — *' In the Model-school, w hich 
lorms the third step in the course, the instruction is somewhat 
“tore systematic and connected. The objects proposed, in addi- 
tion to the exercising of the faculties of perception and conception, 
are to give the children a little simple information on subjects 
about which they have been previously interested, and to exercise 
their memories in storing up the knowledge they may gain ; to 
make the moral instruction arise as much as possible out of the 
events of the day, habituatiug the children to Iry their dispo- 
sitions and conduct by the standard of the Bible.” 

Again, “ The object in view is to develope and rightly to direct 
the minds of the young children ; to lead them to observe and 
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compare, to form right judgments upon the things with which 
they are in immediate contact, and theevonts of daily occurrence. 
When an animal, or the picture of an animal, is brought before 
them, it is not that they may be instructed in the science of 
natural history, — far from it ; but that they may exercise their 
faculties in discovering the different parts of the animal, and their 
adaptation to the instinct and habits given to it by the great and 
wise Creator, — a habit of mind that will make them in after-life 
good practical observers of nature, and of God’s hand in the 
works of nature; for when a piece of coal, or chalk, or flint, is 
brought forward, it is not with any idea of teaching the children 
mineralogy, but that their faculties may be exercised in observing 
the different properties of these objects and others that daily hill 
under their notice, discovering how they are adapted to the use to 
which they are applied, and learning gratitude to that God who has 
given different qualities to different substances, that they may con- 
tribute to the comfort and well-being of his creature, man.” “ Ab- 
stract ideas are as much as possible avoided ; every r^ncknw our is 
made so to bring each subject before tiie children that they may 
find something analogous to it in their own experience ; to draw out 
and strengthen the faculties ; and to furnish their infant minds with 
correct ideas, through the systematic exercise of their senses. 
Hard words and technical phraseology are avoided ; display is 
discontinued ; no lessons are got up to show off before visitors ; no 
parade of learning is made by means of terms and definitions 
committed to memory without being understood.” 

The action of this judicious scheme of discipline and instruc- 
tion is kept in harmony with the principles above professed, 
by tile aid of the constant superintendence of certain members 
of the committee of the Society, and its honorary secretary. 
For a period of now nearly seven years, their services have been 
devoted almost daily to this establishment, and it is to their 
ability and zeal that it is principally indebted for the position it 
at present holds.* 

Regulating the daily practice of the school by those principles, 
I believe they are justly entitled to say, that they have no need of 
“ excitements or of looking to rewards and puni>hments as an 
essential stimulus,” and that the children are “almost as willing 
to learn a« the master to teach.” The model-school, und espe- 
cially the “juvenile” section of it, appeared, at the period of my 
visit, to afford a satisfactory example of the capabilities of the 
infant-school system, in laying the foundation of improved habits 
and character, and aiding the first efforts of the opening mind. 


* The demand for the books, prints, and other materials for infant-schools at the 
Society's depot (GrayV Inn* lane), sufficiently attests the estimation in which these 
publications, Ac. are held by the promoters of such schools. There cannot lie a 
doubt that they have very greatly contributed to improve schools of this kind, and 
to cause the infant-school system generally to be better appreciated. 
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The Committee advert to the difficulties experienced and the time 
lost in teaching children, who have been neglected until they are 
six or seven years old, the simplest truths and the commonest 
elements. The infant-school smooths by anticipation these 
difficulties, and supplies that good and early training in the way 
in which they should go, to children whose lot is so cast that they 
have little hope of receiving it at home. 

The mode of instruction applied to the ‘•' juvenile” section is 
the simultaneous, united with a due portion of indiv idual examina- 
tion. A proper quantity also of separate and individual appli- 
cation is secured on each subject of the daily routine. The pro- 
gress that had been made was satisfactory. There are^ibout 50 
children in this section of the school, between the ages, on an 
average, of seven and ten. The object in forming this class was 
to give the infant-school teacher some experience in the manage- 
ment and instruction of children of a rather more advanced age, 
should the circumstances of the neighbourhood in which they 
might JiercaiSter be placed, occasion children of those ages to resort 
to their schools. Some of the children in this class are being 
brought forward as assistants or pupil teachers. Eight are at 
present in the course of training, and it may be expected that 
many valuable additions will be made from time to time to the 
numbers of infant-school teachers, from the pupils of the parent 
school. Among the pleasing features of the establishment in 
general was the spirit of good-will and mutual kindness that pre- 
vailed. Its results appeared conspicuous in that portion of it, t lie 
juvenile section, in which character is naturally most developed. 
And here also the Committee had not thought it beside the scope 
of their institution to avail themselves of the aid of national poetry 
and national music, to feed the young mind with elevating 
thoughts, and inspire a love of country. The class reading-books 
in common use in schools for children of that age and place in 
society are not without historical selections contributing to the 
same end ; but the prominence is seldom given to these subjects 
which they deserve, considering the importance of warming the 
heart and kindling its early sympathies by examples of generosity, 
patriotism, and virtue. 

It has been already noticed that an endeavour is made to avoid 
as much as possible “ hard words and technical phraseology,” 
and to divest the method and substance of every branch of in- 
struction of all approach to pedantry. This error, which is espe- 
cially to bo guarded against in an infant-school, must, no! with- 
standing, be apt to make its appearance where the teachers in 
training are in various grades of progress. But a far graver error 
than this tell under my observation, in the attempt to keep a 
school register of “ daily character,” which is indicated by marks 
made by the teacher, and denoting (lie conditions of 4 ‘ Very good. 
Good, — Indifferent,” &c. The teacher is instructed to have 
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reference “ in marking the character of his children,” to • the 
following, among other, " moral qualities/’ namely, “ Con- 
scientiousness, — Attention, — Kindness and obligingness, — Obe- 
dience, — Respectfulness, — Self-denial, —Truthfulness,—' Trust- 
worthiness.” He registers any proofs which he may observe of 
the absence of these qualities by marks bearing the meaning of 
“ Indifferent,” “ Bad,” “ Very bad,” as the case nmy be; and 
their presence, either as indicated by outward acts, or as presumed 
from his knowing nothing to the contrary, as “ Very good,” or 
“ Good.” The daily Register is summed up in the “ Monthly 
Register of Character,” and this again transferred to the Register 
of yearly progress ; containing, in addition to the common aud 
easily ascertainable facts as to progress in reading, arithmetic, 
&c., the column of marks for “ Obedience,” and “ Conscientious- 
ness.” This “ Register of conduct” is stated to be only an 
experiment, and to have been in operation only about three 
mouths; and I believe that it will be discontinued. 

The objections to a ’proceeding of this kind apply, nearly with 
equal force, whether to the attempt to register these qualities in 
cases where the teacher presumes them to exist, because he knows 
nothing to the contrary, or to the habit of noting them down in 
those particular instances in which their existence for the time 
being has been manifested by outward actions. In the first case, 
the teacher aims at what clearly lies beyond the reach of all 
human judgment. Being unable to penetrate into the minds of 
the children, he has no warrant for saying, that because he has 
no overt act of transgression to set down, they have therefore 
been conscientious, attentive, kind, obedient, truthful.” Any 
approach to an assertion of this kind involved in a general 
character read out to them of “ Good,” Very good,” &c., 
however it may be explained to them as the attempt of a fallible 
being, and the expression of a hope rather than a certainty, can 
scarcely fail to be a dangerous experiment on the delicacy of 
conscience, and on the natural openness and sincerity of child- 
hood, and appears to lead very directly to a habit of mischievous 
self-deception. I was informed that “ the children were much 
interested by the reading out of the marks of character monthly, 
and that it operated as a great inducement to good conduct.” 
With every feeling of respect for the able managers of this insti- 
tution, I regret to state my conviction that nothing but the very 
early age of these children could prevent this error of practice 
from .being attended with the injurious consequences above 
adverted to. The child is pleased at hearing this “ goodness” 
imputed to it, though it may be conscious that the praise is un- 
deserved. It is tempted therefore to enjoy the consciousness of 
successful concealment, and the risk is incurred of leading it to 
think more about avoiding detection than overcoming the dis- 
position to offend. 
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With regard to the second case, that of marking the instances 
in which the existence of those moral qualities may have been 
manifested to him by outward actions, he is liable to fall into 
another error arising from the same incapacity of forming a just 
judgment. He gives a “ good mark” for the instances in which 
“ good actions” have come under this notice ; but he must neces- 
sarily be unjust to the far better ones which may have escaped him. 
Many other objections might be pointed out. It will probably be 
sufficient simplv to add that all which the teacher is able to do with 
certainty, and also with safely, is to notice and record the absence 
of any of these qualities, as evidenced by facts. Instances may 
come under his observation of their opposites ; acts denoting dis- 
obedience, inattention, unkindness, a want of conscientiousness, &c\, 
and these he may place on record, to mark his disapprobation 
and produce amendment. 

To this, I believe the register will be for the future confined. 
I have, however, felt it necessary to notice the arrangement which 
I found m existence as a part of the routine, though only, up to 
that time, as an experiment. 

1 forward, with the other documents, an abstract of the receipt 
and expenditure of the Society from its * commencement 
(February, 1836,) to the present time ; conveying clear evidence 
of liberal yet economical management. The heads of arrange- 
ment are— of receipts, “ Donations and subscriptions, sermons, 
&c. y books of the Society sold to teachers. Sums collected by 
teachers, board, &c., of teachers.” Of expenditure. — “ Rent 
and taxes, repairs, alterations, &c. Furniture, salaries, superin- 
tendents, lecturers, & c. Agent at Liverpool, &c. Advances to 
teachers for travelling expehses, &c. Books supplied to teachers ; 
printing, advertising, stationery, postage, and other incidents. 
House- keeping, &c. ; coals, candles, &c. ; votes in aid of schools ; 
per centage to collector. For model school — whitewashing, 
cleaning, &c. ; master's and assistant’s salaries, exclusive of 
children’s pence ; interest of money borrowed.’* I add also a 
copy of the cash account from February, 1842, to February, 1843. 
The general result is, that the receipts of the last year were 
2,2781.2s. 5d. ; the expenditure 2,26 51. Os. 3 d. s and that the 
debt of the Society amounts to 470/. 

Their Lordships are especially desirous to be informed 
respecting “the general principles by which the Society is regu- 
lated in reference to the church, and to the several communities 
of Protestant Dissenters in this country.” I forward a copy of 
the rules and regulations of the Society (Appendix II.), from 
which it appears (Rule 4) that the Society “will educate masters 
and mistresses of different religious denominations, if holding 
the fundamental truths of the Bible, and of decided piety.” By 
Rule 2, they define the object of the Society to be “the improve- 
ment and general extension of the infant-school system, on 
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Christian principles, as such principles are set forth and em- 
bodied in the doctrinal articles of the Church of England.” 
About one- third of the teachers who have passed through the 
establishment have belonged to the Dissenting denominations. 
Of the 200, of whom some particulars are given in a former page, 
118 belonged to the church, and 82 to dissent. These 200 were 
of those who had presented themselves voluntarily to the Society 
to be trained with the view of being recommended to schools. 
The proportion of teachers sent by local Committees to be trained 
is, however, very different in this respect, nine but of ten being 
members of the establishment. Of those present at the Insti- 
tution in May last, 35 were of the church, and 18 were dissenters. 
The former are lodged in the house of the Society in Gray’s-Inn- 
lane, under the immediate care of the matron superintendent ; 
the latter are accommodated in the house in an adjoining street 
before adverted to, under the training master and his wife ; but 
though boarded separately, they receive all instruction during the 
week in common. On Sundays, the matron attends, th&se under 
her charge to the parish church ; the rest frequent their respective 
places of worship. It. is sufficiently plain, from many expressions 
in the published reports of the Society, that the religious prin- 
ciples which it favours are those of the “ Evangelical ” section of 
the Established Church. No clergyman is attached to the insti- 
tution. The Society have repeatedly offered 50/. a-year to secure 
the attendance of a clergyman, but without success. The doc- 
trines of the church are taught to those who belong to it by a 
gentleman of undoubted ability and attainments, a member of 
the Committee, who volunteers his services in giving lectures on 
religious subjects twice a-week. As this arrangement appears 
conformable with the principles of the Society, I do not feel 
called upon to offer any remark upon it in its bearing upon the 
nature and quality of the religious instruction, or upon the mode 
of conducting the dariiy worship ; but considering the importance 
of the position occupied by an establishment for training teachers, 
considering the difficulties surrounding the many duties involved 
in such an undertaking, and that qualifications of no ordinary 
kind would find full employment in dealing with them effectually, 
it would seem, in an educational point of view, most desirable 
that an establishment such as this should have the benefit of the 
daily supervision and services of a gentleman of attainments, as 
rector, or chaplain, or otherwise attached publicly to the institution 
in sope recoguized capacity. I am far from undervaluing the 
ability, acquirements, and zeal of those who have hitherto volun- 
tarily devoted themselves to the arduous task of laying the 
foundations, and promoting the stability and progress of this 
establishment, or of those who have so successfully applied their 
talents to the scarcely less arduous duties of the daily routine of 
instruction. But voluntary superintendence, however able and 
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zealous, can seldom be as constant and uniform as must be 
desired in a large Educational Institution, or as effectual to 
maintain each department in its proper grade of efficiency, as the 
uninterrupted care and attention of a highly educated and re- 
sponsible superior. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Seymour Tremenheere. 

J. P. Kay Shuttlcworth , Esq., 

8fc. frc. 


Appendix I. 


The Graduated Course of Instruction pursued in the Model Schools of 
the Society brought into one view . 

I. Religious Instruction. 

1st stuff: Moral Impressions. — The children of this gallery are very 
young, direct religious instruction can scarcely he attempted at first, hut 
their moral sense is to be cultivated, and moral habits formed. For 
instance, little acts of obedience are to be required from them — their 
conduct towards each other regulated, and little conversational lessons 
are to be given upon the kindness of their parents and teachers, with a 
view to develop the feeling of love, and to instruct them in their 
duties. 

2nd step : First Ideas of God. — The object, as the children advance, 
is to produce the first impressions of their Heavenly Father- — to lead 
them to feel somewhat of his power from its manifestation in those 
works of his with which they are familiar; and somewhat of his bene- 
volence, by comparing it with the love shown them by their parents 
and friends. 

3rd step : A Scripture Print. — The story to he gathered from the 
picture, by directing the attention of the children to it, and by ques- 
tioning them. A portion of the Scripture should be given, that the 
children may connect the narrative with the Bible, and receive it as 
Divine instruction. The children should also be encouraged to make 
their remarks, by which the teacher may ascertain how far their ideas 
are correct. The object of the lesson should be to make a religious 
and moral impression. 

4th step : Scripture Narratives. — The incidents or characters should 
be chosen with a view to inculcate some important truth or influential 
precept. Elliptical teaching should be introduced to help the children 
to receive the story as a whole, and to sum up the lesson. In giving 
these lessons, the story itself should he either read from the Bible, or 
partly read aiid partly narrated, and pictures only used occasionally, 
to illustrate and throw interest into the subject. Teachers ought well 
to consider the different positions that pictures should occupy in the 
different stages of instruction. 

5//t step : Scripture Illustrations of 'Doctrines and Precepts . — Nar- 
ratives, chosen with a view to inculcate some of the most simple and 
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fundamental doctrines of Christianity. For instance, sin, it’s nature, 
introduction into the world, its consequences, and the remedy provided 
for it in the sacrifice of the Saviour. As the children advance, some 
lessons to be given to illustrate the natural history of the Bible. 

Note. — In the first or early lessons on Scripture narratives, the truth 
or precept should be drawn from the story by the children. In the 
later lessons, the precept or .religious truth or duty may be stated as 
the subject of the lesson, and the children required to discover what 
Scripture narratives illustrate the truth or precept they are considering. 

6m step. — A course from the Bible, or a course on the Natural 
History of the Bible. On Monday, Scripture geography. 

IL Objects. 

1 st step. — Distinguishing or naming three or four common objects, 
and telling their uses; or distinguishing and naming the parts of 
common objects, and stating their uses. 

2nd step. — One Object chosen that exhibits in a remarkable degree 
some particular quality, that the idea of that quality may be developed. 
Another , having distinct parts, which the children are to discover, and 
of which they are told the names. r 

3rd step: One Object. — The children to find out the qualities that 
can be discovered by the senses alone; also to distinguish and name 
the part9. 

4th step : Miscellaneous Objects , Metals , Earths , Liquids , fyc. One 
Object.*- The children to extend their observations to qualities, beyond 
those which are immediately discoverable by the’ senses. A little simple 
information to be given at this stage on the natural history or manu- 
facture of the object, after the children’s observation has been called 
out. 

5 thsfep : Several object i. — The children to compare them, and point 
out their points of resemblance and difference. 

III. Toys. 

Model toys of kitchen utensils, common carpenters’ tools, &c., naming 

them, and telling or showing their uses. 

* /- 

IV. Pictures. 

1st step. — Groups of objects or single figures, — naming and talking 
about them. 

2nd step. — Part of the lesson to be on the recollection of a picture 
used in a former lesson — part on a picture of common objects. 

V. Human Body. 

1st step. — Distinguishing thfe principal parte? of the human bodjf, the 
teacher naming them ; or the children exercising part of the b&dy 
as directed. This lesson should be accompanied with considerable 
action, to animate the children. 

2nd step. istinguishing the secondary parts of the bpdy. This 
lesson to be extended to the parts of the principal parts of the human 
body, the teacher continuing to name them : a good deal of action still 
to he used. ^ 4 . 

3rd step . — Distinguishing the parts of the principSUp^tei of the 
human body— the children naming them, and telling their uses. 
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Vi. Foum. 

r 1st step . — Distinguishing the patterns of shapes for the purpose of 
developing the idea of form — the children to distinguish them-^-no 
names being used. 

J 2nd step . — The children continuing to select the patterns of shapes, 
according to the one shown; when perfect in this, they may select all 
those that have the same number and kind of edges, and the same 
number of corners. ' v 

3rd step. — The children to determine the number of sides and corners 
in planes, whether the sides are straight or curved ; also to learp the 
names of the planes. 

4th stfp. — A solid is shown, and the children select all those that 
resemble it in some points ; the names of the solids are not to be given. 
The letters of the alphabet to be examined, and the number~and direc- 
tion of their lines to be determined. 

5 th step. — To determine the length of different measures, learn their 
names, and practice the introductory lessons on Form in. “ Model 
Lessons,” part ii. 

6th step. — The course of lessons on Form in “ Model Lessons,” 
part # 

Vir. Animals. 

1st step : A Domestic Animal. — A picture or a stuffed specimen may 
be shown. The children to be encouraged in talking about it, to say 
what they observe or know, without reference to any arrangement, the 
aim of the instruction being to elicit observation, to cultivate the power 
of expression, and especially to encourage humane and benevolent 
feelings towards the inferior creation. At this stage it is well sometimes 
to allow the children themselves to propose the animal that they are to 
talk about. 

2nd step ; A Domestic Animal. — Children to name its parts, colour, 
size, and appearance. An attempt should be made in this stage, at a 
little arrangement of the subject, but it should not be too rigidly re- 
quired. One principal object should be to encourage humane and 
benevolent feelings towards the lower animals. 

3rd step: A Domestic Animal . — Children to describe the uses of 
domestic animals, their different actions, and with what limb they per- 
form any action, the sounds they make, our duties with respect to them, 
&c. These alternate weekly with 

4th step : Animals and Human Body . — The children to describe 
where the different parts of the human body are situated, and to com- 
pare those parts with the parts of animals, pointing out in what they 
arc alike, in what they differ, and how fitted to the habits aud wants 
of man, or of the different animals. See course in “ Model Lessons,” 
part i. 

5 th step : Witd Animals . — Children to tell their parls, colour, size, 
and appearance ; to point out how particularly distinguished, and to 
learn something of their habits and residence ; being led to perceive 
how the animal is fitted by the Almighty for its habits and locality. 

VIII. Plants. 

lsf step. — Naming the parts of plants, and telling tlieir uses to mam 
as"food, &c.‘ 

2nd step . — See course in u Model Lessons,” part ii, 

2 Q 
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1 %. Number. ' 

1st step : First Idea of Number^r-The idea of the numbed from 
1 tp 5 or 6, to be developed by the use of the ball frame and mltcel- 
larieous objects, as exemplified in Reiner’s introductory lesson ** Lesions 
on Number,” reprinted, by permission of the author, for the use of the 
teachers of the institution in “ Papers on Arithmetic to which may 
be added many additional exercises* such as those in the 1st and 2nd 
sections of>‘ Arithmetic for young Children,” &c. 

2j$|£ deft : First Idea of Number . — The idea of the numbers from 
6 to 10 to be developed by the use of the ball frame, as before ; also 
the first and second exercises in “ Model lessons*” jiarfc i., to be used 
as directed in that work. 

3rd step : Addition and Subtraction.— The remaining exercise 
under section I, also the whole of the exercises on subtraction in the 
same work. 

4th step. — The more difficult exercises in “ Model Lessons,” part i., 
<&c«, accompanied by selected exercises from “ Arithmetic for 
Children.” 

5 th step : The Four Simple Rules . — Exercises on the four simple 
rules, in number from 10 to 100, from “ Papers on Arit,bmo f »r,” and 
“ Lessons on Number;” also simple explanations of the rules, leading 
the children to think of the operation they have been performing ; also, 
by numerous exercises, to lead them to perceive some of the general 
properties of number. 

X. Colour. 

1st $tep.--.Selecting colours according to a pattern shown, and ar- 
ranging colours, no names being used. 

2nd step. — Learning the names of the different colours, and selecting 
them when called for by name. 

3rd step. — Distinguishing and naming colours and shades of colours, 
and producing examples from surrounding objects ; with exercises on 
beads of different colours. 

4th step. — -Distinguishing and naming shades of colour, and produc- 
ing examples from memory. 

b th step. — The lessons in this step to be given on a specific colour ; 
the children are also to learn from seeing them mixed, how the secondary 
colours are produced from the primary. 

XI. Drawing. 

From the age of the juveniles, and also from drawing not coming 
under the head of w Gallery Lessons,” the following course of exercises 
cannot be so well arranged into stages for the various schools. It is also 
thought desirable that one of the courses of lessons should be presented 
in a continuous form, that the extent and variety, oP exercise which 
they are intended to give to the mind may be observed^' 1 ‘fhe courses 
form two series of exercises, commenced in the infant-school, and com- 
pleted in the juvenile-school. :i * 

First Series— To Exercise the Eye alone. 

Measuring relatively.— Let the children determine the relative «^%th 
of lines drawn in the same direction on the state, i. e., which is 
which is shortest, &c. Whenever there is a difference of opinibtf, ptfbve 
who is correct, by measuring. 
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Determine the relative length erf lines drawn in different directions 
on this state. 

Determine the relative distances between dots made on the slat$. 

Determine the relative difference of the distances between different 
parallel lines; 

Determine the relative size of angles. 

. Determine the relative degree of inclination of lines from the 
perpendicular — first, by comparing them with a perpendicular Jine* 
drawn in another part of the slate — and afterwards without this 
assistance. 

The same exercise with horizontal lines. 

Determine the relative size of circles, and then of portions of circles. 

Children called out to divide straight lines, drawn in different direc- 
tions, into 2, 3, 4, &c., equal or given parts, the others to ^tate their 
opinions as to the correctness with which the operation has been 
done. 

The above exercise repeated with curved lines in different directions. 

Note. — Several of the above exercises may be applied to the lengths, 
&c., of the objects and pictures in the room. 

_ MM&irity by current Standards. — The teacher to give the children 
the idea of an inch, nail, quarter of a yard, foot, half a yard, and yard, 
which, at first, should be drawn in a couspicuous place, for the whole 
class to see. 

To decide the length of lines. — First practise the children upon the 
inch, then upon the nail, and so on up to the yard ; continually referring 
to the standard measures. 

Note. — These exercises should be continued until the eye can de- 
cide with tolerable accuracy. 

Determining the length of lines combined in various rectilinear 
geometrical figures. ltl 

Determining the circumference or girth of various objects. 

Determining distances of greater extent, such as the floor and walls 
of the room, the play-ground, &c. &c. 

Measuring by any given Standard. — Measuring sizes, heights, 
lengths, &c., by any given standard. 

How often a given standard will occupy any given space, with re- 
spect to superficies. 

Second Series — To Exercise both the Eye and Hand . 

Before commencing these exercises, it would be advisable to give 
the children instruction (in a class around the large slate) with regard 
to the manner of holding the pencil, the position of the hand in drawing 
lines in various directions. This will be found to diminish the labour 
of attending to each individual separately. Instruction as to the position 
of the body may tie left till the children are placed at the desks. 

Note.— T he standard measures, used previously, should be painted 
on the walls, or placed conspicuously before the class in some manner, 
both horizontally and perpendicularly, in order to accustom the childreu 
to theta. 

*3fhe children to practise drawing straight lines in different directions, 
gradually increasing them in length. First perpendicular, second 
horizontal, third right oblique, fourth left oblique. 

2 Q 2 . 
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To draw Hues of give a lengths and directions* \ 

To divide the lines they draw into given parts. /t 

To draw curved lines in different directions, gradually increasing in 
size. 

To try how many angles they cap make with 2, 3, 4, &e., lines. 

To try what they can make of 2, 3, 4, &c., curved lines. Then 
proceeding to copies; first copying those formed of straight lines, then 
those of curved lines. ( 

To draw" from copies. 

Note. — In the course of forming figures out of straight and curved 
lines, the children should be taught to make the letters of the alphabet. 

XII. Geography. 

1st step . — The course consists of the following series of hfesons : 1. 
The cardinal points. 2. The semi-cardinal points. 3. The necessity 
of having fixed points. 4. The relative position of objects. 5. The 
boundaries of the school-room. 6. The boundaries of the play-ground. 

7. The relative distances of the parts and objects of the school-room. 

8. The relative distances of the parts and furniture of the school-room 
marked on a map, drawn on the large slate or black board with chalk, 
before the children. 9. The scale of a map. 10. The relative positions’ 
and distances of different places on a map of the neighbourhood, II. 
The map of England. 12. The map of the Holy Land. 
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Rules and Regulations of the Society . 

(Established February, 1836.) 

I. That this society be called “ The Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society.” 

II. That its object be the improvement and general extension of the 
Infant School system, on Christian principles, as such principles are 
set forth and embodied in the doctrinal articles of the Church of 
England. 

III. That with this view it proceeds — 

To obtain individuals of character knd piety, “ apt to teach,” 
and to qualify them by appropriate instruction foY masters 
and mistresses. 

To afford existing teachers the means of improvement, and to 
recommend them to schools as occasions offer. 

To appoint inspectors to visit existing schools, and also places 
where schools may be required. 

To circulate information on the Infant School system ; to 
correspond with the friends of infant tuiUoti in different 
parts of the world; to print and publish proper lessons ; 
provide school materials, &c. &c. 1 

IV. That, considering it the province of the local committees of 
Infant Schools to select their own teachers, the Society will educate 
masters and mistresses of different religious denominations; if holding 
ihe fundamental truths of the Bible, and of decided piety. J f - 1 
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V. That this Society will not' interfere with the comttffttees of local 

Infant Schools, or require from them any pledge to adopt its plans or 
use its lessons. ' 1,1 ir > >' ■ * 

VI. That this Society shall consist of a patron or patroness, vicc- 

patrons or patronesses, president, vice-presidents, a general committee, 
an executive committee, a ladies’ committee, a treasurer, secretary,* and 
such other officers as shall be necessary. * 1 

VII. That the general committee shall elect from its own itiem^rs 
the executive committee, on whom the immediate management of the 
affairs of .the Soeiety, with the appointment and discharge of its officers, 
shall devolve. 

VIII. That the executive committee be empowered to call a meeting 
of the general committee, whenever they shall require its assistance or 
advice, or deem it for the interests of the Society so to do. ? 

IX. That, on the requisition of any three members of the general 
committee, the secretary shall call a meeting of such general committee, 
giving three days’ notice thereof, for the consideration of any matter, 
to be named in such requisition. 

^ 2u»ThatJhe general committee shall always meet once every year 
before the annual meeting of the Society, to consider the report and 
review its proceedings. 

XI. That five shall form a quorum of the general committee; and 
in case of an equality of votes, the chairman shall have a second or 
casting vote. The general committee to have full authority, in case 
they differ with the executive committee, to overrule its decision, and 
make such other arrangements in the matter objected to as they mav 
think fit. 

XII. That every subscriber of one guinea annually be considered a 
member of this Society. 

XIII. That every person giving a donation of 10/. 10?. be consi- 
dered a member for life. 

XIV. That an annual subscriber of 10/., or hi. for two years conse- 
cutively, be allowed to have one teacher received into the institution, 
and educated gratuitously. 

XV. That any local committee of an Infant School which may sub- 
scribe one guinea annually shall be entitled to the books, lessons, &c., 
published under the sanction of the Society, to the extent of one-half 
that sum ; and any local committee subscribing two guineas or more 
to be entitled, in addition to the books, lessons, &c., as before, to the 
services of an inspector, on payment of his travelling expenses only. 

XVI. That a meeting of the subscribers and friends of the Society 
shall be held each year, before whom a statement of the Society’s 
affairs shull be laid. 

XVII. That the general committee shall be empowered to alter auy 
of these rules and regulations. 

XVIII. That of any such alteration proposed to be made, notice in 
writing shall be given by the secretary at least fourteen days previous 
to each member of the committee ; and that a majority of two-thirds of 
the members present at any meeting, specially convened for the pur- 
pose, shall be necessary \o authorize such alteration. 
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REPORT ON THE INSPECTION OP MR. AUBIN’S 
SCHOOL OP INDUSTRY AT NORWOOD. 

B* SEYMOUR TRKMENHEERE, Esq., 

Hci' Mqjcsty't Insptclor of Schoo/s, 

Sir, 105, Pall MaP, August, 1843. 

By request of the Poor Law Commissioners, and with the 
consent of my Lords the Committee of Council, I have inquired 
into the present state of the contractor’s establishment at Nor- 
wood, with reference especially to the education of the pauper 
children committed to his charge. 

Their Lordships are doubtless aware that the remodelling of 
this establishment took place in the autumn of 1838. Previously 
to that period, the system of management pursued there was 
similar to that which prevailed in other establishments of tile* same 
kind in the neighbourhood of London and elsewhere^ and was in 
accordance with the opinions which then commonly regulated 
boards of guardians in the disposal of the <£arly years of the 
children left on their hands. That system is fully described in 
the volume on “The Training of Pauper Children, 5 ’ published by 
the Poor Law Commissioners in 1841. Its main features appear 
to have been the following : — The children, collected together 
from various parishes, were placed, in numbers ranging between 
500 to 1000, under the care of “ Contractors/’ who received them 
under their roof, and for a stipulated payment per head per week, 
boarded, clothed, and caused them to be, to a certain limited ex- 
tent, instructed. Being for the most part the offspring of the 
lowest of the population, orphans, illegitimate, deserted, and 
sometimes children of imprisoned or transported felons, or of 
parents habitually abandoned to vice and sunk in pauperism, they 
brought with them some of the characteristics of the class to 
whicn they belonged. Those among them who entered these 
establishments near the age of puberty were found to have con- 
tracted vices and bad habits incidental to the many adverse cir- 
cumstances of their unfortunate condition. Even younger children 
are described as being either insolent or dull,, “cowed,” and 
afraid to look up ; in disposition, deceitful and selfish ; in morals, 
addicted to thieving, lying, swearing ; accustomed to no restraint, 
and ignorant of the first principles of religion. These defects of 
character and conduct were very imperfectly met by the course of 
management then pursued at the establishments above adverted to. 
Any outward acts resulting from bad principles or ill-regulated 
dispositions were promptly followed by punishment, or repressed 
by strict discipline ; but little or no attempt was made to reach 
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the root of the evil by gradually establishing a totally dif- 
ferent habit of thinking and feeling, by rectifying, step by step, 
their perverted sense of right and wrong, by winning their con- 
fidence, and opening to them an entirely new and grateful source 
of satisfaction, in the belief that the measures adopted towards 
them, whether of discipline or instruction, were conscientiously in- 
tended for their good. The slight instruction they received did 
little to expand their minds or develop their affections ; and the 
manual occupations in which they were occasionally engaged, 
— sorting bristle#, making hooks and eyes, and picking oakum, 
— prepared them for none of the ordinary callings of life, and 
disgusted them with labour of every kind. The consequences 
were that, from the difficulty of obtaining situations, in which 
they might gain an independent livelihood, the children so 
brought up remained for many years a burden on their respective 
parishes ; and that when at length they had been apprenticed to 
small tradesmen, at a considerable cost, as the only means of 
getti ng r id of them, they are often thrown back upon society for 
pel’maflent maintenance either aspaupersor criminals. The 
proceedings taken, by the advice and assistance of the Poor Law* 
Commissioners, for the re-organization of some of these establish- 
raents in the neighbourhood of London, are described in the 
volume above mentioned. The last Report upon the subject, re-» 
ferring especially to the improvements introduced into the School 
of Industry under Mr. Aubin’s management at Norwood, bears 
date the 1st December, 1840 ; and the success which had attended 
the experiment up to that period is described as being, under th% 
circumstances, satisfactory. Two years and a half have elapsqd 
since that Report was written. During the whole of this time the 
various demands of other duties have prevented those under whoso 
more immediate superintendence these new regulations Were in- 
troduced, from giving to the course of their progress and deve- 
lopment that attention which, they felt to be desirable. They 
have been constrained to limit themselves to casual visits at long 
intervals, and to trust to the principles which they have laid down 
and the agency they have employed, for bringing the results in 
any degree up towards the level which they deem it practicable to 
attain. 

Many of the original advantages, remain ; most of these have 
beon already pointed out in the previous Reports, as inseparable 
from establishments of this nature, in which the interest of the 
contractor must be taken into account in any proposed expenditure 
for the benefit of those under his care. The imperfect arrange- 
ment of the buildings increases in many respects the difficulties in 
the way of moral improvement. Defects have developed them- 
selves in the daily routine and elsewhere ; and a laxity has arisen 
n*4he observance of a few of the regulations. Some drawback, 
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also, lias been experienced from time to timely changes bf masters, 
and the^ removal of pupil teachers;. tW*ervi«er tjHhtw who bad 
contriKuted^To exhibit so favourable an approximation to the 
arrangements and modes of teaching approved by the experience 
of the continent having been frequently solicited for situations of 
equal importance in other parts of the kingdom. 

There were present at the establishment, at the beginning of 
this month, 997 children. These were thus distributed : be- 
longing to the boys’ school 364, to the girls*^ school 272, to the* 
infants’ school 170; the remainder were in the nurseries or sick 
wards. Among those in the schools there was a general appear- 
ance of health and cheerfulness. The routine of the day pro- 
ceeded with complete order and regularity, and without apparent 
effort on the part of the masters in epjprcing it. The kindness, 
frankness, and simplicity of manner maintained by the master to- 
wards the children manifested its effect in the reciprocal confi- 
dence it had inspired, and in the easy and unembarrassed, yet 
respectful demeanour of the children towards them. The}# \Vej;e 
no indications on any countenance of gloom, suspicion, or~fcar; 
Among themselves, whether in their classes, their workshops, or 
at their recreations, they seem to be regulated by a spirit of 
mutual kindness, forbearance, and good-will. The chaplain und 
the masters report that the moral tone that has been established 
is eminently satisfactory. Thefts of any kind, improper language, 
or harsh conduct, are very rare. If anything is lost, it is quickly re- 
stored to its owner. The property, whether of the establishment 
or of each other, is respected. If exceptions occur, they are 
almost entirely confined to new-comers, who, however, soon find 
themselves without support in public opinion, and fall in with the 
habits that prevail. 


Boys' School . 

The 364 boys whom I found on the register of that school aro 
four days in the vteek in their classes, and two days in the work- 
shops learning their respective trades. The lumber of hours 
per week during which thev are under instruction in the school 
ranges, according to their class and other circumstances, between 
17£ and 22 j. The following is a specimen of its mode of distri- 
bution, for the highest and the lowest class : — 
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There are four masters, each having the charge of two classes. 
About 40 boys are present daily in each, the remaining third of 
the total number being engaged in the workshops. The classes 
are arranged in four row's of parallel, desks, each row r slightly 
raised above the one before it. The master stands in front of flip 
class, and has the assistance of a pupil teacher for each. These 
are boys who have been selected from time to time from the upper 
class for their abilities good conduct*, and who continue to 
receive instruction from the masters in the evenings, with the view 
of preparing them for the duties of teaching. Since the establish- 
ment was placed on its present footing, many boys have been 
brought forward for the profession of teachers ; having shown an 
inclination and aptitude for the employment, and having improved 
themselves by application out of school-hours, they have been 
transferred to the training establishment at Battersea, and from 
thence to the management, at an early age, of important schools. 
Tho pupil-teachefs now at Norwood are 13, aveiaging 15 years, 
of age. Some already display considerable skill and energy iu 
Conducting their classes. Their zeal for their own improvement 
is show'n in a very gratifying Manner by the collection of books 
which they have made, with a list of which they furnished me at 
my request, and which I think it due to them to subjoin exactly 
as I received it.* Some were presented to them by their friends ; 


List of Books belonging to 
Davidson's Mathematics 
Digram’s Mathematics (2 copies) 
Rollin’g Ancient History 
French Fables ‘ 

Giles’s Lutin Grammar (3 copies) 
Academy Latin Grammar (3 copies) 


and purchased by the Pupil Teachers. 
' Lutin Dialogues 

Cwsar ; Virgil ; Delectus 
Latin Testament (3 copies) 
Barnes' Notes ; Gospels 
Jamieson ' 24 Eastern Manuers 
Comstock's Natural Philosophy 
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the rest they had purchased by means of the y small weekly pay- 
ments made to them for their services as pupil-teachers. *.n 

Of the 103 boys in the register of the /ill, lowest class* 33 
had been only a few weeks or months at the establishment. The 
junior half of the class, divided into two sections, contained 34 
boys, whose average age w as 9, and average time at the establish- 
ment 2| years. None had been an entire year in this class; 
many were reported as frequently absent from sickness. The rest 
were learning to read from the lesson boards of the Infant-school 
Society; had made some progress in the Multiplication Table ; 
could write small words on slates : could say a part of the Cate- 
chism, and knew a little of the outlines of geography. They 
listened to the Bible lesson daily, on the gallery, with the other 
junior classes. The two upper sections of this class were in a 
better state of progress. (Average age, 9J ; average time at the 
establishment, three years; in this class, under one year.) The 
subjects of instruction were tile same as above. They had 
latterly been chiefly instructed by the pupil teachers attached to 


List of Books belonging to and purchased by the Public Teachers — cant inucd. 
Cream of Knowledge Young Mans own Book 

Manners and tfdstom* of Jews Abbot's Young Christian 


Rites and Worship of the Jews 

Evenings at Homo 

Addison's Essays 

Plague and Fire of London 

Sketch of the Norwood Schools 

Paul and Virginia 

Richmond's Annals of Poor 

Life of Wellington 

Life of Buonaparte 

Chambers’s Information (2 copies) 

Tytler’s General History (3 copies) 

Joyce’s Arts and Sciences 

The Crusaders 

The Oxfoid Drawing Book 

British Story 

Walker’s Dictionary (2 copies) 
Wood’s Etymology 
History of Greece 
Wonders of the World 
Melrose’s Arithmetic (2 copies) 
Park’s Travels 
Sacred Geography 
Chesterfield’s AM vice to his Son 
Gay’s Geography 
Arctic Voyages 
Bruce s Travels 
William Tell 


Life of Lord Nelson 
The Enlightened African 
Heath of Abel 
Key to Knowledge 
Byron (Beauties of) 

Early Piety 

Concise Manual (with notes) 

Bignum’s Geography 
Stewart's Geography 
Guy’s Grammar 
Hymn Tune Book 
Johnson’s Dictionary 
Physical Geography (3 copies) 

Bell’s Algebra (3 copies) 

Chambers’s Geometry (3 copies) 
Pinnock’s History of England (3 copied) 
Pinnock’s Use of the Globes (4 copies) 
Pinnock’s Natural 1’hilosophy (4 copies) 
Lennic’s Grammar (3 copies) 

Thompson’s Geography (2 copies) 
Thompson’s Arithmetic 
History of the Bible (2 copies) 

Bibles, Prayer Books, and Hymn Books, 
each 

Sturm’s Reflections 
Bonnycastle’s Algebra 


George Elliott • 
Edwin Gyles . 
Charles Hurst • 
George Baker « 
Charles Lucette 
Frederick Siggs 
Henry Brown . 
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Edward Tester 
John Sullivan • 
Thomas Jones . 
Samel Miller . 
Daniel Farmer. 
George Parsons 
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these divisions, who appeared to have done justice to their 
charge. 

The 6th and 5th classes are under the third master, Mr. Coui- 
ton. Four boys in the 6th had been only a few months at the 
school. The remaining 36 averaged 2J years there, and 10J 
years old. They had been, with few exceptions, not above four 
months in this class. They had made some progress in reading, 
in the second book of the Ffish Commissioners, and could give an 
account of what they read. They were very fairly acquainted 
with the history t > f the Old Testament as far as Joshua, and with 
the life of our Saviour ; also with the questions and answers on the 
Church Catechism, published by the Christian Knowledge Society. 

• All but four did a sum in Simple Addition correctly ; IB, how- 
ever, were unacquainted with the principles of Numeration. They 
had commenced writing in books, on Millhauser’s method. Of 
geography, they knew the general features of the map of the 
world, and some of the countries of Europe. These boys were 
^backward in some important points, considering the length of time 
they Jiau pasSed in the class below. 

In the 5th class, six had only lately come to the establishment ; 
the remaining 43 averaged four years there, and 12 years of age. 
Eight only had been upwards of a year in the class. The same 
book was read. When questioned as to the meaning and illustra- 
tion of what had been read, their answers were intelligent. They 
showed a very fair acquaintance with the narratives of the New* 
Testament. In the outlines of the geography of Asia and Europe 
they were ready and accurate. They displayed, on the whole, 
much mental activity, and a desire to learn. But in accuracy of 
reading (though in so elementary a book) there was some defi- 
ciency ; also in arithmetic, nearly half the number having failed 
in Simple Multiplication, and one-third in the principles of Nu- 
meration. 

In the 4th class, five had only recently joined the school. Of 
the remaining 43, 13 averaged 13 years old, years at the esta- 
blishment, and above a year in the class ; 30 averaged ll£ years 
old, 4 years at the establishment, and under one year in the class. 
The first detachment was slightly advanced beyond the second. 
All appeared backward in ciphering, many being unable to do a 
sum in Addition of Money. Their reading in the second book of 
the Edinburgh Sessional School was, as far as it went, satisfactory. 
The intelligence of their answers to general questions, and their 
acquaintance with Scripture history and the Catechism, were very 
commendable. 

In the 3rd class, under the same master (Mr. Hood), there 
were only three newly arrived. The remainiug 43 averaged 12£ 
ye&rs old, 4 years at the establishment, and about 1 £ year in the 
class. In the technical branches of instruction they were much 
advanced beyond the class below. Two-thirds of the whole num* 
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bcr wrote from dictation five lines from “ M'Cullofch's Series’ oF 
Lessons,*’ with a very fair approach to accuracy, both of spelling 
and writing. Almost all did correctly and expeditiously two 
sums in Compound Multiplication, and solved questions of Propor- 
tion mentally, according to the process of the Pestalozzian tables. 
Their reading in the lesson-book above named displayed intel- 
ligence ; and they appeared to be very well prepared with the 
outlines of scriptural knowledge. 

The second and first classes are under the head master, Mr. 
W. Wilson. The state of preparation in which he receives those 
who are removed to them from the classes below enables him to 
give a very intellectual character to the general course of his in- 
struction. No very marked difference was perceivable iu the 
general intelligence and progress of these two classes. Almost 
all read with ease and fluency in " Ludlow’s Reading Book,” a 
Work containing selections of considerable difficulty. In the se- 
cond class the first lessons are given on etymology. All the 
common roots, prefixes, and affixes are explained, and no^yorj 
passed over before it has been subjected to a complete analysis, 
and its meaning, both primary and figurative, and in the various 
combinations of which it may be susceptible, thoroughly illus- 
trated. The sentence is then examined, and the rules of con- 
struction exemplified. This process is not only valuable as a 
mental exercise, but as inducing a habit of accuracy both of 
thought and expression. A boy who has gone through these 
“ lessons on language ” is in a condition to read any author, if 
not with the certainty of collecting his meaning, at least having 
learnt the right way to arrive at it, and with an indisposition to 
rest content with indistinct ideas. He has been taught how to 
learn une thing well, and that his own language ; and feeling that 
he possesses the first essential instrument of self-improvement, he 
will be the more anxious to use it. 

In these two classes there were only six boys, who had recently 
been sent to the school. The remaining 82 averaged about 13£ 
years old, and about five years at the establishment. In such 
points of general information as they had gathered from their 
class- reading books they were ready and accurate. They were 
thoroughly grounded in the principles of the Christian doctrines, 
and those who had been longest in these classes showed that they 
possessed a fund of scriptural knowledge, betokening much and 
creditable attention. In a few particulars the technical branches 
of their instruction fell short of the point which, under the circum- 
stances, appears attainable. The geography taught, not only to 
these classes but in all the others, is too much confined to mere 
outlines. No attempt is made to combine these with an account 
of the climates, general features, natural productions, and the 
condition of the people, of various countries, as arranged by ’Mr. 
Sullivan, in his useful school book, “ Geography Generalized*** 
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The exercise of writing from dictation, or from memory/ to teat 
the power of spelling, and to give the habit of applying the art of 
writing, with propriety, to the ordinary transactions of lifei is 
neglected. The first classes, indeed, are engaged on Monday 
mornings in writing on their slates, from memory, the substance 
of one of the sermons of the day before ; but at the time of my 
visit only 12 out of 41 in the first class were able to satisfy the 
test of writing the substance of a recent lesson with any accuracy* 
The writing in the copy-books was carefully attended to through- 
out the whole scfiool. Some few boys had attained a proficiency 
which would admit of their being allowed to copy into their books 
extracts from authors, conveying points of useful information, or 
•passages of poetry or prose embodying elevated sentinfents in 
beautiful language. This privilege might be given to the most 
industrious, who might also be encouraged to employ their leisure 
time occasionally in this manner. The hook or books so filled at 
the school would, probably, be much valued by the possessor in 
_after-lifc. In arithmetic, the most advanced boys in the first class 
were in Practice and Decimals. They were also able to freduce 
Compound to Simple Fractions by the mental process taught by 
the Pestalozzian tables. Without reducing the time given to 
these exercises, so valuable as a discipline to the reasoning facul- 
ties, and giving so clear a view of. the principles of calculation, it 
seemed very practicable to carry the common arithmetic much 
further than is here practised. There appears to be no reason 
why the whole of each class should be confined to the same rule 
at one time. The assistance of the pupil teacher would enable 
the master to subdivide each class without inconvenience. It is 
very desirable that the Arithmetic Progress Roll (of the Kildare 
Street Society) should be used here. Each boy’s name should be 
entered upon it, with the date of his advance from one rule to 
another. It would also greatly conduce to the efficiency of a 
school such as this, that a general progress roll should be kept 
for the entire number of boys and girls on the establishment, (with 
the exception of the Infant School,) on the plan given in page 509 
of this volume. In an establishment of this nature, which cannot 
receive that frequent supervision that in every educational institu- 
tion is desirable, some permanent record of the state of progress 
of each child is the more necessary. I am inclined to urge this 
more particularly, because I found that several who belonged 
Nominally to the boys’ or girls’ school did not attend either, or 
only at irregular intervals ; the excuse being precisely the one 
which should be least admissible. — that they were too old. A 
tabular record also of each periodical examination should be kept, 
for the purposes of comparison with the results of the succeeding 
one. 

Many other matters of detail called for observation. The 
manner of passing the Sunday does not appear to be quite in con- 
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formity with the original regulations. The very frequent presence 
of the chaplain, (The Rev. Joseph Brown,) however, both on this 
and the other days of the week, ha3, as was to be expected, been 
mainly instrumental in establishing a tone of religious feeling and 
principle highly satisfactory. After the hours of Divine service 
on Sunday, and constantly on other occasions, his room is open 
to all who choose to come to him ; it is soon filled with children 
from both schools anxious to participate in his advice or instruc- 
tion ; he becomes acquainted with their characters and dispositions, 
their wants and wishes, and the most friendly, or rather parental, 
relations appear to have resulted from this moat beneficial inter- 
course. It is probably impossible for any one, not in the situation 
Of these children, — who perhaps before had never known kind- * 
ness> whose sympathies had never been awakened, and who had 
never heard the voice of affectionate admonition,-—fully to esti- 
mate the value they set upon that kind of intercourse, or the attach- 
ment that it calls forth. Many interesting particulars of the 
“ state and progress of the Norwood schools in reference_to jreli- 
gion,” are related by the chaplain in his small publication on this 
subject, from which I have given some extracts in the Appendix. 
The departures from the previous routine and the strict letter of 
regulations formerly in force, are, as regards the Sunday, the fol- 
lowing : — The assembling in the school-room for three-quarters 
of an hour in the morning, under the head monitor, for repetition 
of collect, learning a hymn, verses of Scripture, &c., has been dis- 
continued. During a large portion of the day the children are 
left under the care of the drill-master or an attendant. They are 
not furnished with appropriate means of self-instruction. It is to 
be apprehended, therefore, that, with a large majority in the schools, 
the Sunday passes, after the hours of Divine service, in a manner 
not altogether the most desirable. 

The understanding with previous masters, that the children 
should at no period of the day be left without the superintendence 
of one of them, has not been acted upon with those now at the 
school. The regular weekly walks have been much interrupted, 
the masters very seldom accompanying them. The girls are not 
taken outside the walls once in three months. Thus some of the 
best opportunities of improving the habits and characters of the 
children, and of attaching them to their teachers, are lost. 

There are six masters attached to the establishment, and three 
female assistants. The employments of the masters occupy them 
in the school on four days of the week 6£ hours, on one 7J hours, 
on one 3J hours. On Sundays only one is present during a por- 
tion of the day. It will probably not be difficult to make such 
arrangements as will divide the vacant time between them in such 
a manner as will produce no irksome confinement, while it restores 
a regulation indispensable to the proper moral training of the, 
school. 
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Formerly, the beys who were at the workshops during the day 
received an hour’s religious instruction in the evening j this has 
been discontinued. The time given also to the instruction of the 
monitors was rather more than at present. As they have a class- 
room for private study, and are disposed to make good use of that 
advantage, they have not, perhaps, much suffered from the 
change ; but as regards all the rest, in both schools, who might be 
inolined to improve themselves out of schooLhours, either during 
an available hour before breakfast or in the evening, much time 
is lost, which th£ constant presence of a master would dispose and 
enable them to take advantage of. Linear drawing has ceased to 
be taught; it is, however, 1 understand, about to be resumed. 
• The singing appeared to be not so accurate as it has b&en* A 
lending library is much wanted in both schools ; the books to be 
delivered under proper regulations, and, while lent, to be in- 
spected daily by the pupil teacher of each class. [These have 
since been provided by Mr. Aubin.] The chaplain’s lending 
Jibraryjs well furnished and much used. 

l can anticipate no difficulty in the correction of the deviations 
from previous discipline above pointed out, or in supplying the 
few defects that have been noticed. In estimating the state of the 
establishment as it is, both as regards moral training and instruc- 
tion, the class of children to be dealt with must be taken very 
prominently into the account, and from whence they come.* No 
stranger can fail to be struck with the marked characteristics of 
physical inferiority pervading them ; stunted growth, ill-formed 
heads, coarse features ; the various evidences of hereditary disease, 
and of the squalid poverty in the midst of which they received 
their first nurture. Under such circumstances, naturally pro- 
ductive of a low degree of mental capacity, no very great progress 
can be expected from the most careful teaching. What has been 
effected by the means pursued may be considered as encouraging. 
The result of from 18 to 20 hours of good instruction per week 
has been exhibited. In addition to this, each boy is in the course 
of learning a useful trade, together with habits of industry and 
subordination. The routine in the workshops, and the drilling of 
the sailors’ class on the mast and at the guns, proceeds as usual. 
The gymnastics and the mast-drill are very favourite recreations, 
and tend greatly to dcvelope strength, skill, and character. The 

** Children at Mr. Aubin’s Establishment, Norwood, August 4, 1843 : 

From the City of London union • . , . 341 


From the East London union • • . • • 219 

From St. Saviour’s parish ...... 160 

From St. Martin’s parish • . • . • • 112 

From Clerkenwell parish 74 

From St. James’s parish ..•••. 29 

From Camberwell parish .••••• 62 


997 
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marching drill is continued daily. Since June last, 172 small 
garden plots have been marked out in the exercise ground. They 
are in a fair way to be productive ; much neatness has been 
already shown in their management, and they appear to be a 
source of great gratification. That the combined operation of 
this moral, intellectual, and industrial training has been to relieve 
the respective parishes from the burden of maintaining the 
children belonging to them at an earlier age than formerly is 
shown by the present state of the school. The average age of 70 
boys in the seventh or lowest class (omitting in* each case those 
who had been only a few months at the establishment), was 
9 years and 7 months ; the average age of the 122 boys in the 
sixth, fifth, and fourth classes, was 10£ ; and of the 119 in the 
three highest classes, a fraction under 13. 

But, on comparing the present condition of the boys’ school 
with the state in which I found it at successiie visits three years 
ago, I perceive a deterioration in some important particulars. 
Before enumerating these changes, it may be well to recapitulate ^ 
their causes. During the last two years .the schools ‘havcMiOftleen 
under the immediate inspection and charge of any person in- 
terested in the progress of elementary education. The head 
masters of the boys’ school have been successively removed to 
higher trusts. One of them is now the head master of the central 
sqfiool of the National Society ; another is the head master of the 
vAlage school at Battersea. One of the former assistant masters 
has fpr some years been employed as an organizing master for the 
National Society : another is a master in the lower school of the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich, and others have been in a similar 
manner promoted. These changes are signs of the reputation 
which the instruction they were in the liabit of giving had acquired, 
and I have no doubt the public have gained greatTy by the ex- 
amples of good teaching exhibited at this school. The masters 
by whom they have been succeeded were appointed at a period 
when the former superintendence of the school became impossible. 
The new masters are zealous, energetic teachers, but they have 
had no opportunity of acquiring some of the arts by which not 
only was the efficiency of the school maintained at a higher 
standard, but a peculiar character impressed upon it. 

Under these circumstances, the instruction of the lower classes 
appears to be less successful. The lessons in which children 
reproduced in writing the instruction on objects given in the gal- 
lery, &c., have fallen into disuse. The instruction in geography 
has become less intelligent and more mechanical ; and tne children 
are not as carefully superintended in the play-ground as formerly 
for the improvement of their manners and habits. 

On the other hand, the technical instruction in the higher 
classes has been cultivated with great success, and the condition of 
these classes in most of the departments of positive knowledge 
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taught^iiV elerrientarjf schools reflects great credit Qt fcheenefrgetie 
labours cf theihead maste^ Mr* Wilson. , w ?>*»». *,.j% 

*' ^Phe-gfeneral condition of the school would be improved, an elite 
moral 1 state refined and elevated, if the masters were fo r^cui? ? to 
that frequent and watehful care bver the conduct of the children in 
the play-ground^ and those other details of management by which 
so remarkable a change was wrought in so short a : time in the 
condition of thdse schools a few years ago.* . ' 

# , Girls 9 School . 1 

This school had. been under the care of the master, Mr, Mitchell, 
two years and a half. There were on the school roll 272 girls; 
of whom, on each day, 60 were employed at industrial work 
(namely, 32 at washing, 10 in the laundry, 10 in the sick and 
other wards, 6 in the kitchen, and 2 in the house), 106 at needle- 
work, and 106 under instruction in their respective classes. Of 
the total number (272) 120 (comprising all who attend to the in- 
dustrial work) are in their classes during only one-half day (of 
about three hours) in every two. T he time of the remaining 150 
is divided between their classes and needle-work. W hile, there- 
fore, the latter receive 14£ hours of instruction per week in read- 
ing. writing, ciphering, &c. (exclusive of one hour a-day of the 
Bible lecture, common to all), the 120 girls attending to the 
industrial work only receive a little more than seven hours’ teach- 
ing per \tfeek in the common brandies. This is a manliest devia- 
tion from former arrangements, under which it wus intended that 
the time of the girls like that of the hoys, should bo pretty evenly 
divided between industrial and intellectual instruction. There 
were 47 in the first (or highest) class ; of these 39 were present, 
averaging jp age 121. and six years at the establishment. Nino 
were above the average age; the acquirements of those, and 
generally of all the others whose timl in their classes weekly was 
so short, were in a marked degree behind the rest. Some wrote 
very indifferently, and were unable to do the common arithmetic 
rules: the progress of the rest, especially of t host' who were the 
longer time under instruction. waA more satisfactory. Many road 
with fluency and correctness, and wrote well and with propriety a 
passage dictated from their class-book ( Leitch’s Juvenile Header). 
f l he whole were backward in ciphering : but in their acquaintance 
with the outlines of geography, with Scripture history, and the 
Catechism, they showed very favourably the effect of a skilful and 
intellectual mode of teaching. An evident interest had been t»x- 
citerl in &11 the subjects of instruction, and their minds roused to 
exertion. Several were pointed out as being in the habit of 
making notes of the Sunday’s sermons, filling !>o?h sides of a slate. 
1 he relation between themselves and their master was satisfactory ; 

* f h*pny to that *iuco tbi* Report was written much progress h&f bteu 

aao in both the school* in remedying tho defect* pointed out. 
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lie had secured their confidence, and* acquired an influence that 
operated very favourably on their general conduct. He was sub- 
ject, however, to much discouragement, by the withdrawal of so 
many from under his eye during so large a portion of their time. 

Of the 53 in second class, 41 were present ; of these 4 had 
lately joined the school. Of the remaining 37, the average age 
was 12$, and five years at the establishment. All read very 
fairly. Twenty-nine take their turn at the industrial work, and 
are consequently * among those whose technical instruction is 
limited to seven hours per week. They were backward accord- 
ingly. Eleven could not write decently a simple sentence; the 
rest of the class performed it creditably. The arithmetic of the 
whole was not. in a proper state of progress. They knew a little 
of.the outlines of geography and grammar. Their answers on 
points of general information showed that their faculties had been 
awakened; and their acquaintance with the Scriptures aud the 
Catechism bore testimony to the minuteness and care with which 
their lessons on those subjects had been explained. 

There were present in the third cla$s 38; of fhese’TT nacf" 
recently joined the school. The average age of the remaining 29 
was 12 years, and their time at the establishment three years and 
three quarters. The 15 most advanced were able to write a 
simple sentence fairly ; but they read only in a very elementary 
class-book (besides the New Testament), and know very little of 
ciphering. The rest of the class were still more backward in the 
technical branches. The same remark applies to the 38 of the 
fourth class, whose average age was 1 1$, and time at the esta- 
blishment three years and a half. In the four subdivisions of the 
fifth or gallery class, exclusive of 13 who were of weak intellects, 
or who had only just joined the school, there were, 21 going 
through the first steps of learning to read, and making only slow 
progress. Almost the whtfle of the 88 examined below the 
second class were not properly advanced in the technical branches 
of instruction, though the effect of the daily gallery lesson on reli- 
gious or general subjects was visible in the very fair store of both 
which they possessed, and in the intelligence manifested by their 
answers. The backwardness of ibis portion of the school in the 
common elements is to bo accounted for in this manner : — First, 
45 out of the above-mentioned 88 are only under instruction of 
l his kind during seven hours of the freek. Secondly, the time 
and attention of the master is divided between the whole five 
classes in every branch of their instruction. The number present 
in classes during each school-time exceeds 100. The total num- 
ber that come under the care of this master is about 270. T con- 
sider it indispensable to the satisfactory progress of this school 
that an assistant master should be provided to superintend the 
junior division ; the more so as I conclude that the arrangement 
will forthwith be altered which limits the technical instruction of 
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120 children belonging td it to seven hours per week. Some 
subsidiary alterations which I pointed out to Mr. Aubin as 
desirable, he has, with his usual readiness to promote the well- 
being of those under his charge, signified his intention to carry 
into effect without delay, though at no inconsiderable cost.* 

The Infant School under Mr. and Mrs. Gardner preserves the 
excellence that has distinguished it during the five years that it 
has had the benefit of their superintendence. The air of cheer- 
fulness, and the complete discipline, bear testimony to the gentle- 
ness and firmfless of the management that has been pursued. 
There is no attempt at producing a premature mental excitement 
by teaching. The gallery lessons are simple, and designed chiefly 
to inculcate a sense of right and wrong on proper principles, and 
to awaken observation. Mr. Gardner has used the Phonic method 
of teaching- to read during the last two years. He states that he 
id able to teach the alphabet by its means with one-tenth of the 
difficulty that it previously cost him. The elder children are able 
to read the lesson boards, to write small words, and to say part 
of the Multiplication Table. The girls learn to sew. The drawing 
with chalk on the blackened wall was found a useful introduction 
to writing. Very fair specimens of pencil-drawing were shown, 
which were in the course of being finished. The health of the 
children was remarkable, which Mr. Gardner attributes to the 
cleanliness and the constant exercise which he enforces, both out 
of school and on the gallery, &c., by way of relaxation between 
the various employments. He makes a point of being present 
during their dinner hour. Several hymns had been learnt, and 
are sung with pleasing effect. The character and progress of the 
children whom I found advanced from this school into the two 
others, indicated the advantages they had derived from the 
judicious guidance their earlier steps had received. 

I Rave, &c., 

(Signed) Seymour Tremenhekre. 

J- P. Kay Shuttleicorth , Esq., 

Sfc. fro. $r. 

Appendix I. 

Instructional Letter from the Poor Law Commissioners to the Chaplain 
of Mr. Aubin 9 s Establishment for Pauper Children at Norwood . 

Si u, 

In appointing you to superintend and conduct the religious in- 
struction of the pauper children trained in Mr. Aubin’s establishment 
at Norwood, the Poor Law Commissioners are desirous of conveying 
to you their views respecting the arrangements by which your important 
services may at the earliest period be rendered most efficient. 

The Commissioners do not presume to suggest what course shall be 
adopted in the inculcation of the essential doctrines of Christianity, a 

2 it 2 
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•duty arising out of your sacred functions which they have no doubt 
you will discharge, as it is their earnest wish you should, so as to be 
satisfactory to your diocesan, but they conceive it their duty to make 
you acquainted with the relation which the religious instruction of these 
children holds to those peculiarities in their condition attributable to 
circumstances to which they have been exposed, or which arise out of 
the design of the institution in which they are placed, as effecting the 
position they are to occupy in after-life. By attention to such facts, 
the Commissioners believe your instructions muy be in such harmony 
with the other agencies employed for the moral training of the children 
as greatly to increase the efficiency of those means, and, under the 
blessing of God, to promote the success of your own labours for the 
moral and religious improvement of the children. 

It is important that you should remember that the children are 
chiefly orphans, or deserted by pauper parents, or illegitimate, and 
sprung from the most wretched, ignorant, and demoralized portion of 
the metropolitan population. 

Fortunately, the majority were of tender age when they were ad- 
mitted, otherwise, their familiarity with scenes of gross intemperance, 
with the habits and language of dissolute men and women ;-*heir' 
habituation to filth, disorder, and violence; the neglect of religious 
observances, and the practice of positive vices in which they have been 
reared, would render almost insuperab’e the difficulties obstructing all 
attempts to restore them to the world, cleansed from impurity, and fur- 
nished with principles and habits to sustain them in a course of well- 
doing. Some children will be found so depraved by the continual 
influence of these circumstances, as to become objects of peculiar 
solicitude, not merely on account of the efforts required for their own 
reformation, but the means necessary to prevent their contaminating 
their associates in the school. 

The secular instruction, and the moral and industrial training, 
adopted in the several departments of the school, are designed to 
counteract the vicious tendencies already given to the dispositions of 
the chiidien. The teachers will rear them in habits of industry, clean- 
liness, punctuality, and order. They will be taught to speak the truth, 
and trained to be kind to their fellows, to be respectful to their superiors, 
to preserve whatever is intrusted to them, to be honest and subordinate. 
They will be informed how they may best secure themselves against 
the vicissitudes of life, and what are the consequences ot vice. Such 
^ptfactical lessons will pervade the secular instruction and the moral 
training of the school ; but it is also desired that the sanctions of 
religion should be the foundation of this instruction, and that the 
relation between the present and future condition of the children, the 
claims which religion has upon their thoughts, and the influence it 
ought to exert on them in all the practical duties of their lives, in their 
households, and in society, should be carefully depicted. 

The Commissioners are desirous that all other departments of 
religious instruction should be conducted according to your own sense 
of the duties of your sacred office ; but you will permit them to describe 
in what wayryour superintendence may at once be brought into active 
co-operation with the other expedients adopted for the -moral training 
of the children, by establishing a plan of instruction in which the 
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sanctions of religion may supply the best motives fora discharge of the 
practical duties of life. 

The Commissioners have enjoined that prayer be said every morning 
and evening in the school. It is not necessary to say that, in order to 
be useful to children, such a daily service should not occasion weariness ; 
probably the service should not exceed a quarter of an hour, during 
which a portion of Scripture should be read, a hymn or part of a hymn 
sung, and a prayer offered. If the verses read be selected (whether 
from one chapter or from two or more portions of Scripture) so as to 
illustrate some o^e precept or thought, or doctrine, and the hymn be 
chosen with a view to throw further reflected light on the same idea, 
which may also pervade the prayer, it is believed that, with due so- 
Icmnity and kindness of manner, the attention of the children may be 
aroused and sustained during the service. Sometimes it mJy be useful 
that each alternate verse of the brief selection made should be read 
simultaneously. In order that the hymn may be sung with propriety, 
the Commissioners have directed the children to be trained in psalmody ; 
and they confide to you the selection of the verses, as also of the hymn 
and the prayer. With this view the teachers are directed to await your 
instructions i#i this matter. 

One hour daily is to be devoted to the reading of the Scriptures in 
those superior classes of the school which are able to read fluently in 
the Old and New Testament. The object of this lesson is, not to im- 
prove the children in the art of reading, in which the classes so em- 
ploy ed are supposed to have attained considerable proficiency, but to 
enable the children to attain such a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
as may, in after-life, exercise a practical influence on their thoughts 
and conduct. 

The Commissioners recommend that these lessons be given to classes 
of 40 or 50 children, arranged at the parallel desks, and that the 
simultaneous method of instruction be as much as possible adopted, 
tested by special individual interrogatories, and written answers, both 
immediate and from memory. This method is commended to your 
adoption, because the Commissioners entertain a strong conviction that 
Von will find it useful in sustaining the attention of the children, in 
awakening their sympathies, in calling their feelings into active exercise 
on the important subjects to which it will be your duty to direct their 
thoughts, and, in short, in bringing their minds into the closest har- 
mony with your own. 

The Commissioners are desirous that you should personally conduct 
the religious instruction of one class at. this hour daily, and that you 
should give such directions as you may deem necessary to guide the 
teacher in the instruction of any other class to which it may be desirable 
that similar instruction should be conveyed at this appointed hour. 

Every class, and consequently every child in the school, will thus, at 
least once every week, have the benefit of your religious instruction, 
though the children able to read in the Old and New Testament will 
probably claim a greater portion of your time, because they may he 
expected to leave the school soon. 

The Commissioners further express to you their sense of the im- 
portance of regulating the order of reading the Scriptures from day to 
day, during the appointed hours of religious instruction, by some 
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method which may serve to show the connexion between the historical 
and prophetic writings of the Old Testament, and the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New. The great success which has attended the system 
of biblical instruction conveyed by Mr. Wood, the conductor of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School, induces the Commissioners to solicit your 
perusal of his “Account” of that institution, and your special attention 
to the method adopted in that school in the biblical instruction of the 
children. The weekly recapitulation of previous lessons appears an 
important part of the plan pursued by Mr. Wood. 

The hour devoted to religious' instruction should bp punctually ob- 
served, care being taken to commence and conclude the lesson precisely 
at the appointed period. This is necessary, not only for the main- 
tenance of order in the routine of the school generally, but because 
certain children may, by the provisions of 19th section of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, be withdrawn from the school during this period ; 
and as it maybe convenient to allot this interval to the teaching of such 
licensed ministers as the parents or natural guardians of such children 
may appoint for that purpose, greater inconvenience would result from a 
want of punctuality in this portion of the daily routine than in any 
other. • ~ 

If the afternoon were selected for this purpose, you would probably 
find it desirable to conduct the evening prayer from time to time per- 
sonally. 

The Commissioners wish your attention to be directed to the accom- 
plishment of their desire, that the children who are on alternate days 
employed in the workshops, should on those days read the Scriptures, 
either at the hour appointed for religious instruction or at such other 
time as may be most convenient. 

You will appreciate the propriety of selecting, for the u«o of the 
teachers, such forms of grace and thanksgiving at meals as von may 
consider most suitable to the understanding of the children, and in 
closest harmony with the design of the establishment. The Commis- 
sioners have directed Mr. Anbin to supply a sufficient quantity of 
Bibles, Testaments, and books of Common Prayer, and they intrust to 
your direction the steps to be taken for making the children (not with- 
drawn from your care) acquainted with the Catechism and formularies 
of the Church. 

The master employed to teach the children psalmody has been 
directed to instruct them in chanting those portions of the ritual 
directed to be sung, in order that Divine service may be conducted 
with greater solemnity on Sundays, This, the Commissioners have 
reason to believe, will obtain your cordial approval. 

With respect to the moral and religious state of the household on 
Sunday, the Commissioners are anxious to require that no work which 
can be avoided shall be performed on that day in the household, either 
by tKe children or servants. Divine service will be conducted by you 
at a convenient hour, in such a manner as you may conceive most 
desirable. 

The Commissioners perceive how difficult it is to preserve in such an 
establishment, not merely a proper degree of outward decorum, but to 
inspire the children with a sense of the importance of the objects to 
which Sunday is consecrated, without introducing such austerity and 
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gloom or restraint as may impair the permanency of the impressions 
which are sought to be conveyed. The Commissioners, therefore, 
recommend to your especial attention the regulation of, lh$ whole 
routine of the school during that day. 

The Commissioners .are glad to be informed [by you that your dis- 
courses are carefully adapted to the capacities of the, children, both, $3 
respects the nature of the subjects selected and the parental manner |n 
which they are treated. Inasmuch as the method you adopt appears 
well calculated to draw forth the sympathies of the children, and to 
arouse their feelings in favour of the truth which it is your, duty to teach, 
the Commissioners hope it may be expected that your pastoral care 
will be more useful , than if your method resembled that adapted to the 
public instruction of adults. 

The Commissioners invite your attention to the plans ofHnsiruetion, 
and moral and industrial training, pursued under their direction, at the 
hours not devoted to religious instruction. They are anxious that, by 
such visits to these departments as your leisure may allow, you should 
have an opportunity of ascertaining to what subjects the attention of 
the children is directed during the hours of regular instruction ; what 
arc their attainments generally ; what means are adopted to rear them 
in correct moral habits; and what success attends these agencies;* in 
order that you may thus be etiabled to acquire such a knowledge of the 
diurnal domestic occurrences of the school as may afFord you the 
means of bringing your pastoral labours into constant practical relation 
with the moral wants and susceptibilities of the children. 

Registers of the time each child is employed in the workshops, laundry, 
or other household work are kept by their respective superintendents; 
and Commissioners hope you may deem it consistent with your other 
duties to give attention to the^e registers, in order that no child may be 
so employed at any other than the appointed period. 

In one respect, the Commissioners feel that in establishments in 
which children are separated from society into an almost conventual 
seclusion, some risk of failure must be encountered from a want of the 
habit of self-direction amidst temptations to folly or crime, wh ch habit 
can only be fully acquired by mixing with society in which the child 
must ultimately be exposed to such temptations, unless precautionary 
measures are diligently pursued. 

Domestic education frequently fails, because this habit has n ver been 
formed; and, it is to be leared that? as society is constituted, no admo- 
nitions, how careful and skilful soever they may be, can compensate 
for the want of means to train a child in the avoidance and resistance of 
temptations to error. 

To the formation of this habit of self-direction, you will find that a 
large portion of the attention of the teachers is given. # 

Periods of sickness will, of’ course, afFord you opportunities for im- 
pressing the minds of the children with a sense of their religious duties 
and responsibilities, of which the Commissioners are aware that you 
will be anxious to avail yourself ; and they trust the arrangements of 
the sick-wards will be such as will atlbrd you the best facilities in this 
respect. 

They have directed the medical officer of the establishment to keep, 
in some conspicuous place, a tabular statement, in terms which will 
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enable you, by a reference, to determine what claims the $iqk-wards 
have on your attention. 


Sliding 

Date. 

... 

Name. 

— 1 

. 1 

Age. ; Class. 

i 

Diseases. 

Intensity marked— 

S. 1. *. Sick. 

D. ». c. Dangerously ill. 

C. ». r. Convalescent. 



1 

! 

i 

| 

v 

1 


The devout plan pursued by the Church, and in hospitals, and other 
public institutions, of remembering the sick and afflicted in Diune 
service on the Sunday, as appointed in the Rubric, will doubtless he 
observed by you ; for, omitting all notice of whatever other claims the 
practice has on your attention, 5011 will feel how useful is its tendency 
in bringing children to sympathise in each other’s afflictions, whose 
prospects are so equal, and whose happiness will be so greatly affected 
bv the successor failure of the efforts made for their moral and religious 
training. 

As your acquaintance with individual character becomes more inti- 
mate and general, your opportunities of usefulness will be greatly 
enlarged by such private admonition and encouragement as circum- 
stances may appear to suggest or require. 

The Commissioners are desirous that you should obtain from Mr. 
Aubin, and the teachers in his establishment, the most constant assist- 
ance ; and to this end they have considered it important to convey to 
them a copy of this letter, which they have the less hesitation in doing, 
because they ha\e the means of knowing that the views which are set 
forth therein not on ly will obtain a ready acquiescence from you and 
them, but that \ou are personally anxious for more frequent opportu- 
nities to carry into execution the method of religious instruction described 
in this letter. 

Signed, by Order of the Board, 

E. Chadwick, Secretary. 


Appendix II. 

Extracts from a Sketch of the State and Progress of the Norwood 
I \ OOLS re ^ ercnce to Religion. By the Rev. Joseph Browne, 
M-A., of Queen s College, Cambridge, Chaplain to the Schools. 
1842. (Roake and Yarty.) 

Having passed the threshold of the institution, we may now commence 
with the morning, and notice the way in which religion shows itself 
dqring the day. Before the children leave their bed-room a prajer is 
read in each room by a monitor or monitress, ending with the Lord’s 
Prayer; this will probably be about six. At half-past sjx or seven* they 
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breakfast, before and after which, and before and after every weal, 
grace is chanted, the children all standing, their hands being raised, 
and, to prevent distraction, their eyes closed. At a quarter-past eight 
they assemble for family prayer, when a hymn is first sung, then a 
chapter or psalm is read, and a prayer, as appointed for this service, 
ending with the Lord’s Prayer, in which the children join. 

The next occasion in which religion appears is during the first hour 
of school, which is devoted by the whole either to reading the Scripture, 
explanation thereof, or such other religious instruction as the several 
attainments of the children, arranged in their different classes, enable 
them to receive. 

About six in the evening, all assemble for family worship, and on 
retiring to rest prayers are read in each room, by a monitor or moni- 
tress, as in the morning. ** 

These arrangements slightly vary as to time during the winter 
month*, and they necessarily differ on the Sabbath, on which day there 
is Divine service, in the morning at ten and afternoon at half-past two. 
In the course of the sermon I sometimes catechise the children, or per- 
haps I should rather say, make the sermon catechetical. After the 
morning family prayer on this day the children remain three-quarters 
of an hour, or till they have learned the collect, or vtrses in Scripture, 
or hymn, or portion of catechism required. 

The following regulations, a copy of which is suspended in the school, 
will show the Sunday and daily arrangements upon religious sub- 
jects : — 

“ Chaplain's Instructions . 

“ Family prayer to be every morning before the hour of school, and 
immediately alter the dismissal of the monitors’ class in the evening. 

“ 1st. A psalm or hymn to be sung, the children standing. 

“ 2nd. The Scriptures to be read. 

“3rd. The prayer as provided by the chaplain, ending with the 
Lord’s Prayer, the children kneeling. Reading the Bible and other 
religious instruction the first hour after the commencement of school, 
except on Wednesday and Saturday, on which days it is from half-past 
ten till half-past eleven. The first and second classes to have the above 
lesson last on Friday afternoon. 

“The Church 

“The faith and duty of adChristian 

“The elementary or the Scripture 

“ Prayers in the dormitories in the morning at the hour of vising, and 
m the evening on retiring to rest. 

‘‘Divine seivice every Sunday in the morning, and afternoon or 
evening; family prayer at half-past eight o’clock in the morrting, and 
alter supper in the evening. After morning family prayer, the children 
to assemble in their respective classes till half-past nine. 

“ First and second classes to say the Collect. 

* Th . ird and fourth to say one hymn. 

“Fifth and sixth to say one verse of Scripture and one of hymn. 

“Seventh and eighth to say one verse of Scripture. 

“Every child may receive a Scripture ticket, and leave the school as 
soon as the lesson appointed has been said. 


| Catechism twice every week. 
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“ The monitors to take care the classes are supplied before service 
with n sufficient number of Bibles, prayer-books, and hymn-books. 

“The hymn tunes practised by the singing master on Friday lo be 
sung by the children on Sunday. 5 ’ 

In the wards for the reception of sick children, or those in a state of 
convalescence, and in the nurseries for children too young for the 
infant school, there is family prayer morning and evening, and a copy 
of the following rules placed in each : — 

u The Nurse in this Ward is requested to attend to the following 

Rules. * «* 

“That a psalm or hymn, a chapter in the Bible, and a prayer, as 
directed by the chaplain, be read every morning at nine, and every 
evening at six. 

“ That she report to the chaplain any improper behaviour or word 
of any child, or of the ward girl, during the time they are under her 
care. 

“That she be particularly careful as to the cleanliness and ventilation 
of the ward. 

“That she immediately report to the superintendent nurse any 
sudden or unexpected change in the state of a child. 

“That she administer all medicines in exact accordance wiih the 
orders of the medical officer.* 

“That she do not suffer any wine, beer, or spirtuous liquor to be 
introduced by parents of the children, or in any other way, except 
ordered medicinally. 

“ That she be exceedingly circumspect in her own conversation and 
example, and endeavour to he as kind and forbearing, patient and good- 
tempered, as it is possible to be towards her little patients; and 
respectful lo all who may be in authority over her. 

“ That she and the ward girl attend Divine service alternately on the 
Lord’s Day, and conduct thither as many children as are fit to leave 
the ward, taking special care to inform the chaplain of any child re- 
quiring the prayers of the congregation. 5 * 

To preserve that order among the servants and nurses so necessary 
in a large establishment, and without which nothing can go on well, 
and to take care that the minds of the children shall not, if possible, 
suffer by the bad conduct and example of those who are older, there is 
a superintending matron, whose duty it is especially to watch the con- 
duct of the servants towards each other, and, as with a parent’s eye, to 
observe their conduct towards the children. The outline of her duty 
may be seen in the following 

“ Rules for the Superintendent Matron : — 

“ To assemble all the female servants at seven o’clock in the fiiorn- 
ing and evening for family prayer. i. 

“ To report the absence of any one without sufficient, cause. 

“ To see that the nurses attend strictly to the rules for the direction 
of their conduct. 

* l liere is a resident medical officer, whose services are most valuable j in addition 
to which, W. Street, Ksq., of Norwood, attends almost daily, and whose anxiety for 
the health of the children, and kindness of manner to them in sickness, cannot 
receive too much praise. 
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To repott the least impropriety df conduct she may observe in the 
female department, whether toward each other or to the children.* 

u To report the passing of any improper present from the friehd or 
friends of any child or children to the nurse or nurses. 

44 To attend Divine service on the Sabbath, and to see that those 
under her care regularly attend.” 

The attention the children give to my wishes, the manner in which 
they will crowd into my room without an invitation, the time they will 
remain to listen \ p my.conversation, often rather than go to their meals, 
if I would allow them, could not be if 1 had not their affections. 

One day, when the children about to be confirmed w$re in my room 
and under Examination, the friends of one or two arrived ; and though 
some time would probably pass before they saw them again, I had 
great difficulty in persuading* them to go to their friends. 

Not only do I visit the establishment during the hours of instruction, 
but spend much time between or after those hours, and this, I appre- 
hend, lias been the time when rny humble efforts have been very useful; 
indeed, with the exception of my public ministrations, probably the 
most useful.# My habit is to go into my room, and leave the door 
open ; they know they may enter — it is soon quite full. My first 
remark may be as to their wants, or if they have anything to commu- 
nicate; and then I give them leave to put any questions they please. 
These are usually of a religious nature, or if not, after a time I brine: 
them to it. We then sometimes sing, and if the subject seems to lead 
to prayer, we kneel down and pray ; all this may probably occupy 15 or 
20 minutes. 

Frequently the party consists of infants, and of course I shape my 
talk according to iny hearers. These parties vary as to frequency; tou 
often I am obliged to dismiss them after a few momenta’ conversation 
by the pressing calls of other duties of the establishment ; however, 
I devote much time to these meetings, feeling they are most beneficial 
to tlie children. It is also one of my plans to go to the workshops, and 
say J shall he in my room at the hour their work ceases; they never 
fail to be with me, and the same sort of religious instruction as before 
described goes on. At other times I talk to them when at work, taking 
a trade, or the person who followed it mentioned in the Bible, as the 
topic of conversation : Simon t he tanner, Peter the fisherman, Paul 
the tent-maker, David the shepherd, Joseph the carpenter, and many 
others, will occur to the mind, as affording from tlieir history subjects 
for catechetical conversation, which for children is the best kind. 

I often take a seat and place myself during the hours of play before* 
the gallery iu the girls’ school ; this is no sooner done than the whisper 
that I am there runs through the play- ground ; the girls flock in, place 
themselves in the gallery without the least intimation from me, and in 
five or six minutes it is filled with anxious countenances, panting, as it 
were, for some conversation upon the best of subjects. As in most of 
uiy conferences, we first sing a verse or two of one of their favourite 
hymus ; then, it may be, some questions are put connected with the- 
verses, or I read a short extract from the memoir of a child, previously 
marking the most interesting parts, or a few verses in the Bible, and 
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hold conversation simitar to that in iny room, and, in Id or 20 minutes, 
leave them. f 

Among many pleasing recollections connected with the givls, I may 
mention that one of them went to live where she discovered the children 
were not acquainted with a prayer, and never uttered one before they 
went to bed, or when they rose in the morning. • She commenced 
teaching each of them a little prayer she had from me when at Nor- 
wood, nor did she tire in her work, hut taught each child its prayers, 
and to say them every night and morning. 

That the minds of many of the children are oqcupiqd in a profitable 
way in their leisure hours is evident from the many questions put by 
them, clearly arising from previous conversation among themselves. 
“ Is it wrong to mark a prayer on a sampler ?” said two little girls to 
me one day, who no doubt had been discussing the question. “ Is it 
wrong to play on Good Friday ?” was another inquiry. “ Has she, 
Sir, any godmother when she has not been christened ?’* said one, as 
she brought her companion, both under nine, to be convinced by my 
decision. Aware that I often allude in my sermon to any impropriety 
of the week, I one day had the following note given me by a boy : — 

“ Sir, — If you please, Mr. llrown, would you speak to G. T. and 
R. G. on Sunday, for they are always leasing the boys that took the 
sacrament ; and if you please would you ask them how they would like 
it themselves ? “ From J. B.” 

One Sunday a request to reprove another in my sermon was made 
in the following words : — u A. B. has taken something not her own ; 
give her a lesson this afternoon in the sermon, will you, sir ?” nor 
did this request arise from any other feeling than that of doing good 
to the offender. u What can I do about the sacrament?” was the 
anxious inquiry of a boy when he was going to sea ; he felt he should 
he out of the reach of those public means of grace he so highly 
valued. On my first visit, after a temporary absence, two of the boys 
came to me, saying, “It is as you said, sir, the Sunday before you 
left.” “ What did I say?” said I. “That probably, '* was the reply, 
“ some one would die before you returned ; and one has died.” 

* * * # 

Knowing the importance of keeping an eye upon the young after 
they leave and go to service, I assemble them once a-year, and so re- 
new our acquaintance, and advise, praise, or censure them, as they 
need ; having first inquired of their employers how they go on, and 
what their faults or excellences may be. From the lad above alluded 
to, I received the following note, in answer to my printed invitation to 
come to the annual meeting; it shows at leagt gratitude and thought- 
fulness : — 

“ feir, — I feel very thankful for the interest you lake in the welfare 
of the poor hoys and girls ; and I hope you will he rewarded by your 
heavenly Father whom \ou serve. Dear sir, I shall be very proud to 
come to see you and my former school-boys, for it is what / have long 
wished for . 

** I remain your humble servant, 

“ A. B ” 
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Reference .has been made to confirmation : it may be well here to 
speak of it. I have long; felt that, at least for the poorer classes, it is 
most desirable it should be administered early. Sixteen years of age 
may suit the rich; the poor man’s child is, in many instances, com- 
pletely cut oil* by not being admitted earlier ; add to which, the kind 
and amount of instruction now generally given to the young prepare 
the child at 13 or 14 more satisfactorily than he used to be at 16. The 
children of the poor mostly leave school before or when 14 ; and 
never are their minds in so fit a frame for that holy rite as at the time 
they leave ^ besides, they grow too proud, or too timid, to come to the 
six or eight weeds’ examination most clergymen properly require before 
confirmation, and so thousands are never confirmed. 

1 am much inclined to think confirmation has a greater influence 
upon the conduct in after-life than we are aware of. The results of my 
inquiries at gaols and penitentiaries respecting the confirmation of their 
inmates, I add, under the hope our Right Reverend Prelates, should 
it meet their eye, may be led to consider the question ; and, as his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the case of Norwood, kindly 
did, admit the children of the poor who go out as servants and ap- 
prentices, or # to work for their living, at 13 years of age. If permission 
were given to the clergy to exercise their discretion in the matter, 
instead of declaring a particular age, no evil would arise. It must 
also he remembered that many a child at. 12 or 13 is of more under- 
standing, and probably of deeper religious feeling, than some at 15 
or 16. 

It seems impossible for me to pass this question without alluding to 
the great kindness of his Grace, in holding a confirmation at All Saints* 
church, Norwood, on purpose for these poor children, and so to spare 
them numerous inconveniences. Nor would I omit to acknowledge 
the kindness of the incumbent, the Rev. E. Harden, on this and many 
other occasions. His Grace’s kindness stands in beautiful contrast to 
those who, in reference to these poor outcasts, seem to think there is 
almost more than human difference between us and them, und to say, 
like those of old, “Come not near me, for I am holier than thou.” I 
have known the presence at church of the inhabitants of a poor-house 
objected to; and within the last ten years 1 have even been requested 
to use my influence in persuading such to walk a different road from 
that on which other inhabitants of the parish took their usual exercise. 

The marked difference iu the conduct of tilt* children confirmed has 
been most gratifying. The year after my appointment to the chap- 
laincy about 44 were christened whose parents had neglected this duty. 
The necessary examinations, for all were of age to answer for them- 
selves, brought me to a close acquaintance with the, state of their 
minds, and probably led me lo think still more seriously of the great 
importance of confirmation before they left the institution. Having 
the permission of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury to send ail of 
13 years of age and above, I had the great pleasure of presenting more 
than 200, and to hear from his Grace that he was delighted witli the 
manner and feeling of the children during the interesting and valuable 
ceremony. It was highly gratifying to me to see the tears of several, 
touched no doubt to the heart by the imposing and important scene. 
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Is it too much to hope their hearts were also touched by the Spirit of 
the Lord? • 4 « u 

Por more than three months a large portion of my time was occu- 
pied in the use of .different means of preparation for a profitable attend- 
ance on this ancient rite of our church. I would particularly allude to 
one pleasing ciicumstance : a few days before the confirmation I gave 
paper to all, with a request they ivould write their thoughts upon the 
subject; many were the pleasing though short replies returned to me; 
the following nre a few I have selected, as showing, in some measure, 
their state and feelings. The reader will kindly remember the writers 
are but children : — f 

(Errors in spelling have been corrected.) 

Cl I think that confirmation stops young people, as it were, on their 
way through life, and makes them reflect on their past conduct ; and it 
also is, in general, the time when young people are led to reflect more 
about i heir souls : and this reflection leads them to repent of their sins, 
and to ask God for his grace and forgiveness, and so they are brought 
to the Lord. , 

“ Confirmation is a very solemn thing, and I think it is very dan- 
gerous to be confirmed in an improper state of mind. What a very 
bad thing it must be for young persons to be confirmed and then go on 
in their sins, just as if they knew nothing of a Saviour who died to 
redeem mankind from the slavish chains of Satan and of sin, and just 
as if there were no fear of God before their eyes. I sineerelv hope and 
trust that, after I have been confirmed, I shall not be like those I have 
just before described ; and I hoj>e that all those who will go to he con- 
firmed may come away with the great blessing of God-upon them ; and 
that we may all meet in heaven, singing the praises of God and the 
Lamb for ever and ever. I think this will do — the 33th hymn, and 
the first aud second verses : — 

" ‘ How great was the day when the Spirit came down, 

To make the blest cause of the gospel more known ; 

To tell the disciples the truth they must preach. 

And givektheni commission all nations to teach ! 

Blest, heav’uly Dove! still thine aid we implore. 

To teach us to worship, to praise, and adore. 

Without thee, thy gospel can never prevail, 

And all our endeavours to serve thee must fail.* 

“ The Acts of the Apostles, 8th chapter and 17th verse — c Then laid 
they their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.’ 

“A. B.” 

“ 1 thiuk that confirmation is a »very beautiful rite, and the cause 
of many turning to the Lord Jesus ; and it is very likely that we shall 
not sin so willingly if Jesus is with us; and it is no good being con- 
firmed if we do not go looking for the grace of God, which is to be 
obtained by prayer. A$d I hope that I and many may be the Lord’s, 
through his almighty power ; and I pray to God that I mav be con- 
firmed in true faith, and all who are to be confirmed. 


“ C. D.” 
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u The laying on f 6f hands is a ceremony which has always been used 
in the Christian church. It seems to be a natural and significant way 
of denoting the blessing of any person; and if we would signify that 
anything is communicated from God through the ministration of man, 
we can scarcely imagine any other outward sign which could express 
this so well as the stretching out, or the laying on of the hands; we 
scarcely ever find the laying on of hands mentioned without prayer. 
When Jacob laid his hands upon the sons of Joseph, he prayed to God, 
and said, 4 The angel which redeemed me, bless the lads.* 

44 E. IV* 

li I think that our Church is very kind in procuring such a good 
and interesting rite as confirmation, and I think that confirmation is a 
very good thing for those who are fit for it, and also who are prepared 
for it; and I hope that when I go, I may, by God’s help, go in the 
Spirit; and when I come back, that I may feel that God is my father, 
and that he will be on my right hand and on my left hand for ever, 
doing me good ; aiid I am sure that if I go with a pure heart and a 
right spirit, the Lord will be with me ; and I hope that, by God’s help, 
I may be enabled to do my duty towards all men, and never swear, nor 
tell lies, nor steal, but always be God’s child. 44 G. H.” 

I think it is a very good rite, and if we go up with a right mind, 
and with our hearts in a right way, it will be attended with good con- 
sequences ; therefore we must pray to God to remove all evil thoughts 
out of our hearts; those who do go to be confirmed must not play on 
the road, nor be thinking about other worldly things, but they must be 
thiuking about the Saviour. I think confirmation is a very useful 
rite, and if we determine, through Gods help, to amend our lives, we 
shall be greatly benefited by it; but if we go away from the church no 
better than we went, we shall receive the greater damnation. 

44 1. J” 


“ I think confirmation-day is the happiest day of life to young per- 
sons, for at that ceremony it is thought there are more persons con- 
verted than at any other. I also think that is very bad of* those who 
have been confirmed to go on in their bad ways the same as they used 
before. I hope I shall not be one of that sort. 14 K. L.” 


“ I wish to be confirmed, and I hope that I may go to be confirmed 
in a right mind, and that I may have God ? s Holy Spirit poured out 
upon me at the time that I am behtg confirmed. 

44 4 Lord of light, and life, and glory, 

Pour thy richest blessings down 
On th* assembly now before thee, 

Through the merits of thy Son. 

God of heaven, 

We would now approach thy throne.* 44 M. N.” 
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“The meaning of the word confirmation Is to "make sure^and,! 
think it is a very &bod thin«r, for you thigh t continue to go on, eoiijr 
mittiitg »in, atid never at all think about your soql ; ana you yyoulji 
very likely not stop yourselves except you were to repeut by^God help- 
ing ydu ; so confirmation, as It were, stops you goin|f qn in your sins. r , 

41 The proper age that children ought to be confirmed is abp,ut four- 
teen years* but it is no matter what age you be, for God will in nowise 
cast any one out. . 

“ I know it is of no use me going to be confirmed, Without f he in 
a right state of mind. I must leave off sin, and put on theXord Jesus 
Christ. I likewise know it will be of no use to me If 'l go t(n prepared, 
and go for pleasure ; but it will be of gr£at utility to me if I go in a 
sincere manner, and watch against all trilling things of this world, and 
also bad thoughts and bad words, and be qliiet, so that God may send 
his Holy Spirit down to me; unless I do these things it will b£ of no 
import* nee to me. 

“ 1 nr.ukt not only watch for a blessing, but I must also pray for 
one; and if I do so God will grant me my request, for it says in ihe 
Bible, * Ask, and it shall be given to you ; knock, and it shall J>e 
opened unto you. J I must pray for the Holy Spirit befpreTcan do 
such things as I have alluded to, for without his help we can do no 
good thing. I must ask God to change my heart of stone, atid pray 
to him to melt my heart. It is the work of the Spirit to do such 
things ; it is he alone that can enable me to fear and love God, add to 
keep his commandments; and then, if I have all these things granted 
to me, I shall be yonfirmed ; for we are not sufficient to do anything 
of ourselves, but /our sufficiency is of God. St. Paul says he could do 
all things ; this s^eems rather an extraordinary thing, but you should 
mark what he safes at the latter part of the verse. It says he could do 
all things through Christ ; and so could I do the same, by the help of 
Christ. 

44 We musUwatch against all sin, even every thought of sin, for it 
was for our, sin that Christ suffered; it was sin that made the soldiers 
pierce o^ur Saviour, and drive nails into his hands and feet. We ought 
tojirimk upon this/and how sorrowful he was in the garden; it ivassin 
that caused him say, * My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.* 
And surely if he has done all this for us, it is our duty to obey hirii, 
and serve him as we ought to^do. We ought not to love him one day 
and forget him another, as some people do; we ought to be constant ; 
unless we do this he will not love us ; and the consequence wilt be 
♦hat we shall hear those horrid words, 4 Depart from me, ye chrsed, 
into everlast fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.* “ O. PJ* 


44 My thoughts are, that when I Ifpve been confirmed » I think that I 
shall.be a better girl ; and I hope that God will send/u blessing upon 
me ; and I think that confirmation is a very serious thing. ‘ Create 
within me a new heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.’ 

“ Q. R.” 


44 Confirmation is a very pleasing and necessary service, and it is 
that which should be desired of every person ; and it is a service .that 
e^ery person should go to, if they have an opportunity and vvJicV IJ 
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am confirmed, I hope it will prove useful to me, and lead me to spend 
my future life better than I have otherwise done ; and I pray that God 
will pour out his Holy Spirit on all of us who are about to be con- 
finned. I think that it is a very good ordinance of the church, 
and it shows and expresses a great love the church has towards its 
members. “ S. T.” 


" I think that confirmation is a very serious thing, and I hftpe that 
the blessing of God may fall on me, and make me a better girl for the 
future. 4 Create within me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within me. 1 I do not perfectly know the meaning of confirmation ; I 
think that God will be more angry with me if I sin after I have been 
confirmed than if I had not been confirmed ; but I hope that! God will 
send me his grace, so that I may die Jesus Christs faithful servant. 

“ U. V.” 


u I think that when I am going to the church to be confirmed, we 
shall all have to walk quietly and soberly to the church, and not to 
think about the things of this world, but to remember that we are 
going to aslf the blessing of God upon us, and that he will pour down 
his Holy Spirit upon us. That the rite of confirmation did not cease 
with the apostles, is shown by the custom of the church to the time of 
the Reformation, and by the writings of those who lived near to the 
days of the apostles, which proves the use of this rite. I feel that con- 
firmation is a very solemn thing : — 

“ ‘ Yes, there are little ones in heav’n ; 

Children like us around the throne. 

To whom the King of kings has giv’n 
A living glory like his own. 

Jesus, thy grace, so rich and free, 

Hath suffered them to come to thee.’ “ W. Y.” 

“ I think confirmation is a very useful thing for* young people like 
us, and I think it is a very kind act of the Archbishop to come to con* 
firm us poor boys. Sir, I have a great desire to be confirmed, for I 
think I shall be a great deal better, and X shall become more the child 
of God, and I should be very glad if my friends were to know that 1 
am goiug to be confirmed. I am very glad that you choose me to be 
confirmed, and I am very much obliged to you, Sir. May God’s 
mercy be upon me, and remain upon me, and upon all those that go to 
be confirmed on that blessed day, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“‘Come, Holy Spirit, heav’nly Dove, 

With all thy quiek’ning pow’rs; 

Kindle a flame of sacred love 

Iu these cold hearts of ours.’ * “ A. B.” 


“ It becomes every Christian to he confirmed ; aud may God of his 
goodness pour out his Spirit upon me, and all who go to be confirmed 
on that day, and make us to love him all the days of our lives ; and T 
hope to set an example to others, and endeavour to live in the, Lord’s ^ 
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service ; and I hope that day will be a day of solemnity and prayer. 1 
have been very desirous to serve God, not with vain lips, but with all 
my heart, mind, soul, and strength ; and may it be so, through Jesus 
Christ. “ C. D.” 


. <( When you go to be confirmed, you go to take upon yourself the 
vows made for you in your baptism. I think the boys that go to be 
confirmed ought to endeavour to behave themselves better afterwards, 
by seeking the Lord while he may be found, and by calling upon him 
while he is near ; I think this day ought to be a day of seriousness. It 
is a very serious thing to see a young and helpless child carried into 
the church, and baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; so also is it to see this child grown up, and standing or kneeling 
in the church, and before the Bishop and congregation, taking upon 
himself the vows made for him at his baptism, by his godfathers and 
godmothers, and declaring himself on the Lord’s side ! I think that 
the boys that go to be confirmed ought to lift up their hearts in prayer 
to God, while they are in the church, and ask him to pour down his 
Holy Spirit upon them, so that whatever they do it may be to his 
glory; and may it be so, through Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord 
and Saviour. 

“ To serve God truly is the greatest desire of my heart. 

M ‘ *Tis Jesus Christ I 'Jong to find ; 

Oh say, where does he dwell ? 

'Tis he alone can ease my mind, 

And make my conscience well.* “ E. P.” 

“ Confirmation is a rite of the church. After Y have been con- 
firmed I hope I shall be a better girl than what I am ; anil I hope I 
shall have the blessing of God, for without the blessing of God I shall 
not be able to do those things which l promise to do. 

<<c Little children, good and wise, 

Fear the Lord, and tell no lies. 

Pray to God to give you grace, 

That heav’n may be your dwelling place/ “ G. II/* 


“ Confirmation is one of the most beautiful rites of the church. It 
is a blessed thing that I have the privilege of being confirmed. The 
church seems to have a great care for its members. ' “ I. J.” 


“ Confirmation is a very essential rite of our church, inasmuch as, 
having arrived at a mature age, and being able to discern the good 
from the evil, we t*>ke upon ourselves the promises made by our god- 
fathers and godmothers at our baptism. In this ordinance, God’s 
blessing descends upon those who arc sincere. 

“ We profess, upon this occasion, to cast off all allurements to sins 
promising to obey the promises made in our baptismal vow, to sledfastly 
withj-tand all the temptations of this world, and to stand by all we 
at that time promise we will ; and, as we cannot do this without the 
^ssisjance of God, this should be the constant theme of our prayers; 
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and unless we do this, confirmation, and all other rites ahd ordinances 
or the church will be of no use, and our last punishment will tie greater 
than the first. ' * “ K. L.” 

“ My thoughts are all about confirmation, and about Jesus Christ. 
I know that I am not fit to be confirmed without the grace of God, and 
that I must pray for the blessing of God ; and I hope that when 1 go 
to be confirmed I shall not come home without a blessing. M. N.’* 


“ There were three things promised in my name when I was bap- 
tized ; why was |here not twenty things promised in my name instead 
of three? because those three things contain all that is necessary to 
the Christian’s salvation. What were those three things^ The first 
was, that I should renounce the devil and all his works ; the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh. 
Now what is the meaning of renounce? It means to forsake, or to 
shun anything that is bad. Then when I say, renounce, the devil and 
all his work 5 ^ it means, to forsake all sin, because all sin is the work 
of the devil. The second thing which was promised in my name was, 
that I should believe all the Articles of the Christian faith. How 
many of the Articles of the Christian faith am I to believe? All of 
them. The third thing which was promised in my name was, that I 
should keep God's holy will and commandments, and walk in the same 
all the days of iny life. 

41 When I go to be confirmed, I make sure the promise which was 
made in my name when I was baptized.” c< O. P.” 


“ I think that it is a very right thing that we, the children of this 
establishment, are going to be confirmed; and I hope those that do 
go, may not be thinking alnnit other things, when they ought to think 
about their own souls. I hope that I may be a better boy when I am 
confirmed, and that my mind may be cleansed from all the sin which 
I have committed in my past life; and so this ends my thoughts abou 
confirmation. u Q. JI.’' 

<c l will try to be a good girl after I have been confirmed ; being 
confirmed is, as it were, putting on the Lord Jesus Christ. Con- 
firmation is a very serious thing; I hope I shall go to be confirmed in 
a r, ght state of mind, for I think it will be of no use to go in a wrong 
state of mind. Now I think this text will do for confirmation, — ‘ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ " S. T.” 


“ * am going to be confirmed. I wish my heart to be changed 
from an evjl heart to a good heart. We ought to go quietly along 
tlie road. Heavenly Father, give me thy Holy Spirit to change my 
heart, to make me a child of thine, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

•« U. V.” 


2 s 2 
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“ I wish to be confirmed. I think it a very good thing for sucii 
young people as we are ; I shall be better after it. May God pour 
out his Spirit upon us that day; may Jesus Christ be in at the time 
that I am being confirmed ; and I hope that I am going to be u good 
boy ; and I hope that no one will disbelieve me after I have been 
confirmed. « W. X ” 

“ These are my thoughts on confirmation— that when I am con- 
firmed I may not sin ; that I may be a good boy, end continue so, 
through Christ Jesus; and I hope that I may be a Servant of God, 
and that I may do well through life, please God if I live. O God, 
confirm me with grace, and strengthen me with 4by might, that 
through Jesus Christ I may become as I have thought. 

“ Y. Z.” 

One boy, convinced that he was not what he ought to be, would not 
come, though he was told, if sorry for, and determined to mend his 
ways, lie might do so; however, lie thought so much upon the subject, 
that be gave me the following note, and the verses attached, his own 
production; .they show the depth of his feeling, if no more: — 

“ Sir, — My mind is so bent on temporal things, that it is as much 
as I can do to think on confirmation. When I think deep on it, I feel 
that I should wish to sin no more ; and when the temptation to sin 
happens, I endeavour to pray to God for his grace to help me out of it, 
and the temptation goes for the time. 

“ I am almost afraid to go to be confirmed for fear of committing 
sin afterwards; and I think that it would greatly aggravate it, aud 
render it less likely to be forgiven if I was to commit it after . vards ; I 
mean after being confirmed.’ * 

* . # * * 

The effect produced on the children confirmed was evident, ami by 
no means uninteresting upon those not confirmed. One of the latter 
went to one of the former, and said, “ We have the right hand of yon 
now, for if we strike you, yob must not strike us again, now you have 
been confirmed.” So clearly did the whole body feel that the children 
confirmed had taken upon themselves son\e solemn obligation ! And 
when a guardian of one of the Unions, a dissenter, who doubted the 
usefulness of confirmation, inquired among the children what good it 
had done, he was told by those nqt confirmed that tflk others behaved 
much better. May the change continue ! This, however, is their part 
and duty : the Church has done hers. 

The following litile prayer was put into my h^inds by one who wrote 
it, with the question, Is it right to use it? It will at once be seen that 
the latter part is from the Confirmation service — 

‘ Lord Jesus, thou art my refuge and my joy ; the chief object of 
my desires. Enter into my heart, .and take possession of it, that T 
may continue thine for ever; and daily increase in thy Holy Spirit 
more and more, until I come to thine eternal kingdom : through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen/' 

Our church allows all who have been confirmed, or desire tp he so, 
to approach the table of the Lord. My next wish, therefore, was to 
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have the privilege of admitting to it all such as appeared in heart and 
mind really' anxious. The youthful age of some led me to spe&k with 
the Lord Archbishop upon it : His Grace kindly left me the power, of 
using my own discretion in the matter ; and it is not more interesting 
than novel (for I fear no similar scene can be witnessed in England) 
to see upwards of fifty or sixty children sitting down with all holy 
solemnity, and partaking, I trust, with all spiritual nourishment, the 
supper of the Lord. My hopes are sanguine, that they may one day 
sit down at the marriage-supper of the Lamb. My impression is, that 
to these, and to^others younger than these, grace has, been given to 
love the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who loved them and gave 
himself for, (hem. - 

Observing at^the .sacrament, on one occasion, a girl who did not 
come to the table, I was considerably surprised; — she knelt when the 
others knelt, and joined devoutly, as it appeared, in the service, but 
yet never came to partake of it. At the conclusion, when all were gone 
out, I inquired the cause, and found that, owing to a boil under her 
lip, she was scarcely able to speak, and quite unable to open her mouth, 
so as to partake of the bread and wine. She then told me she was 
going away Jhe next morning, and that though unable to join, as her 
custom was, in eating of the bread, and drinking of the cup, yet she 
wished to he present, and in spirit once more join with the rest before 
she left. * 

Should any one fear that I have too early introduced these things to 
the children, or that I lay too must stress upon these means of grace, 
let such remember, I attach little value to any means of grace unac- 
companied with a blessing from on high ; but I do attach the highest 
amount of value to those means, even to a child, with that blessing. 
Would that I could lead the objector to the chambers, not of imagery, 
but of reality, our prisons afford ! I would remind such that, according 
to the last returns in one year, in England and Wales, 8,000 children, 
fifteen years of age and under, were committed for trial. In the 
metropolis, 1,344 under fifteen years of age were summarily con- 
victed by the magistrates, and 324 were committed for trial. When, 
too, it is known, that so few of this number ever attended the holy 
sacrament, or were confirmed, I shall he quite willing to bear any 
censure for taking what may be thought by some a new or unusual, 
yet which is in reality a scriptural, step towards the suppression of 
crime and its consequences, by un earlier introduction of the young to 
the Church's ordinances than has been usual in our country. 

When M. Guixot, the present prime minister of France, was am- 
bassador from that Court to England, his Excellency visile^ Norwood. 
After passing through the schools and workshops, the sailors’ class 
was brought before his notice, and went through its exercises, and 
manned tWe yards of the vessel ; at this point his pleasure appeared the 
greatest, and, looking at the whole, he exclaimed with his usual 
animation, “ This is worthy of England !” I hope the same feeling 
will arise in the mind of every Christian as he reads these M short 
and simple annals of the poor” children of the Norwood Poor Law 
Schools. 

It would be tedious to state all the little ways by which I try to win 
the affections of the children to me, as their spiritual guide: for, 
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deeply sensible of the influence over the mind and affections that 
through association of ideas may be obtained, I scruple not to avail 
myself of it for this purpose, by the means of trifling and inferior 
things; however, I would just add, that I keep a stock of patchwork, 
which 1 give to the girls, to make frocks for their dolls, and to the boys 
and girls, for bags to keep their little hooks and other treasures in ; 
also common writing-paper, a sheet of which they are delighted with, 
in order to write to their friends ; a large assortment of little hooks to 
give and to lend ; canvass for marking, the girls are much pleased 
with, as are the boys with worsted to knit : and here. J may mention 
a pleasing instance of their pity for others, ami willingness to help 
them. Knowing they would be much interested by some account of 
the idolatry of the heathen world, I borrowed some idols of the Church 
Missionary Society, and devoted an evening to the subject, assisted by 
the Lay Association Secretary, and two or three friends, who kindly 
took part in the meeting, if such it may be called.* At the close of it, 
I could not prevent their making a collection from among themselves, 
for which they had been some weeks saving; and from the household, 
and the different officers of the establishment. Hut this was not all : 
the boys resolved to knit and to make balls to sell, and to cultivate a 
piece of ground, kindly offered by Mr. Aubin, giving the profits to the 
sain* object ; and a number of the girls agreed to meet once a- week 

in my room, during play-hours, to work or knit for it.” 

* * * * 

I believe when strangers are present at Divine service on the Lord’s 
day, they are much interested by the great attention thechildreu show ; 
it may be well, therefore, to say that this habit of attention I have 
tried to encourage, by devoting the first hour of school on Monday 
morning, to the writing on slates whatever they may remember of either 
of my sermons on the previous day. The following are some of their 
productions; observing, they ere not allowed to take notes during the 
sermon, or to write at all on Sunday; and that I must not be re- 
sponsible for all they may thus put down from recollection. 

Text, No. 1. 

“ 4 If children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.’ — Rom viii. 17. 

“ This is one of the finest and most beautiful chapters in the Bible. 
We should all like to know if we are heirs of God ; for if we are heirs of 
God, we shall not be condemned ; but if we are not h^rs of God, we 
shall he condemned ; for if we are heirs of God, we sluiil go to heaven, 
and be happy with Christ, and sing praises (o God in heaven ; but if 
we are not heirs of God, we shall go to that unhappy place where we 
shall be miserable forever. If we are heirs of Christ, we are good, 
and pray to God in earnest. Perhaps wc think if we get t6 heaven, 
we shall be put in one corner, where we should only be seen when they 
comfe to seek after us ; but it is not so ; for let us remember that it is 
written in the Bible, ‘ Fear not, little (lock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ If you had a friend that hud a 
greatlmany possessions, and trees, and lands, and he were to die, and 
if some person were to come to you, and say to you, ‘ A friertd of 


* See Church Missionary Juvenile* Magazine for August, 18*1-. 
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yours is dead, and he has left you to be heir of his possessions, and lie 
is very rich,* then would not you be joyful ? But what are the riches of 
earth compared to the riches of heaven ! Now suppose we are not heirs 
of God ; then, when we die, we shall go to hell, and be in pain and 
misery throughout all eternity. — 1 1 years of age." 


“ Text, No. 2. 

“ ‘ Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not ; 
behold, your G^d will come with vengeance, even God with a recom- 
pense; lie will come and save you.* — Isaiah xxxv. 4. 

“ The prophet says, The Lord your God will come with vengeance. 
But when will he come? We cannot tell, but we know that he will 
come. The question is then, Are you prepared for that coming, aud 
how are you to get prepared for that coming? By prayer* You may 
say, I do pray regularly every night and morning. But the question 
is, do you pray sincerely from your heart? Whatever troubles, what- 
ever distresses you are in, fly to the Saviour; cast all your cares on him. 
‘ Be strong, fear not.* What does the prophet say ? ‘ Let the wicked 

forsake his#\vay, aud the unrighteous mail his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord, and lie will have mercy upon him ; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.’ Let your prayers be ever so 
long, they are not heard unless they come from the heart. Now is the 
time to prepare for that solemn meeting; think whether you are pre- 
pared; whether he will have to take vengeance on you; whether you 
will be up in heaven above, or in that place beneath. — 12 years old.” 


“ Text , No. 3. 

“‘If children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ/ — Horn. viii. 17. 

“The whole Bible is beautiful, but here and there we find a chapter 
or two that strikes our mind more than others; this is one of them. 
You see that there is no condemnation for those who are heirs of God, 
but for those who are not heirs of God, there is condemnation. I have 
no doubt but you would all like to know whether you are an lieir of 
God or not If we arc heirs of God, when we die, we shall be happy 
in heaven. Perhaps there are some of you, who are thinking, When 
I die, if I go to heaven, I shall be put in one corner, so that nobody 
will find me without they look for me ; but it is not so, — remember 
that Jesus said, ‘Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom/ Now, suppose a fripnd of yours 
had a tine house aud garden, and trees, and some hundred acres of 
land, and u great deal of property. Then, if this friend was to die, 
and leave this large estate to you, then you would be heir of it; and 
would you not be very pleased, and joyful, aud glad to think that you 
had so much riches ? but what are the riches of this world compared to 
the riches of heaven ! Notv, suppose that we arc not heirs of God ; 
then, when we die we shall go to hell, and bp in pain and misery 
throughout all eternity. Remember what it says in the First Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, chapter the fifteenth: ‘The sting of death is 
sin y and the strength of sin is the law ; but thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ/ As sinners and 
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transgressors of the law, we must reppni and believe in the Lord Jesu*/ 
Christ, and he will forgive us, and we become heirs of God ; and if we 
are heirs of God, we are joint heirs with Christ, and when we die. we 
shall go to heaven, and be along with angels and archangels, and 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the people of God. We may 
not be the nearest to God ; perhaps the prophets, and apostles, and 
martyrs may be the nearest to God ; but we shall be there. — Aged 9 .” 

“ Text, A o. 4. 

“ ‘ Walk as children of light.* — Ephesians iv. 8. 

4< The righteous are frequently called in the Bible the opposite to 
what 4he wicked are. Thus we find the righteous called the children of 
Cody and the wicked the children of the devil ; the righteous are called 
the children of light , and the wicked the children of darkness ; and 
again, the righteous are called heavenly , the wicked earthly. If we 
go back to the time of Adam, and compare our knowledge of scripture , 
things with his, we will find that we are in the light. He had but one 
promise of a Saviour; that was, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent. We have many preciou^ promises. 
Again, if we go hack to the time of Moses, or the prophets, or even 
the apostles, we shall find that, compared with all these, tee are in the 
light* They had only the Old Testament Scriptures ; we have both * 
the Old and the New. They had no epistles, and we have them all. 
But the roost important point is to discover whether we are really the 
children of light. It is possible for us to live in the midst of light, 
and yet not to be the children of light. — II years old." 

* * * * 

That the children ore much attached to the services on the Sabbath, 
it is most pleasing to state. A child belonging to the infant school 
was some time confined to the sick ward before his death ; and sq long 
as he was able, he was, by his own wish, brought to join the great con- 
gregation at public worship. When this little fellow grew worse, and 
the infant-school teacher mentioned it to the children, with the question, 
Shall we pray for him ? they all rose at once for the purpose, and in 
the most solemn manner prayed each sentence after the master, as be 
repeated the fiftj -first Psalm. 

* * * * 

I cannot end this sketch without adding my earnest wish, that those 
who feci interested in t!je welfare of the jouug, would adopt some 
mode of keeping up their acquaintance with them after they leave 
school. In a large town and a small village, I have tried, and found 
exceedingly interesting, an annual meeting of the old scholars; and 
as I have pursued the same plan with the charge I now hold, it may 
perhaps assist others desirous to do so too, if I give an outline of the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting on the 27th of June. It must 
be remembered that the parties are . not now children at school, but 
young persons at service, therefore they should be treated Ju such. 

* * m 41 

The great obstacle to the first meeting of old scholars, if the want 
of the knowledge of their residence ; and no one cau conceive the d*®- 
culty I had in tracing and finding in the great metropolis the Jhiriy 
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ydtm£ Women* who were present at my first assembly at Norwood. 
About seventy attended the meeting in June last, registers of their 
ptoeeB having been kdpt by some of the parishes. To the master or 
mistress Of all I could find, a letter, of which the following is a copy, 
and twelve questions were sent : — 

;'‘‘SlJL, ,, • Wcstow Hill, Norwood, Surrey. 

“ You have, I ‘believe, in your service, M. L, trained and edu- 
cated at the Norwood Poor-Law Schools of Industry, in the mode 
directed by the Poor Law Commissioners; will you allow her to be 
here on Mondaywiext, the 27th of June, by 11 o’clock? 

“ The object, of the. , religious and moral instruction and industrial 
trailing at Norwood is to teach the children their duty to their Creator, 
and to enable them to earn an honest livelihood as good servants, or 
steady, industrious, and able workmen. I am anxious, thyefore, to 
inquire how far, judging from your own experience, these objects have 
been attained, or what delects in respect to general moral conduct or 
personat habits,, as a servant, that may admit of remedy in future 
cases, you have observed with respect to M. L., during the time she has 
been in your service. 

“ Your information, in answer to the annexed queries, as early as 
convenient, will oblige, and will of course be deemed confidential 
if you wish: it will, however, be quite sufficient if you place the word 
‘Yes’ or 'No 1 opposite to the question, should you not have any 
further Commupication to make. I feel confident you will kindVy per- 
mit her to come ; and allow me to have an early answer, and 

<5,i “ the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

“Joseph Brow*, 

“ Chaplain to the Poor Law Schools , Norwood . 

rt How long has M. L. been in your service? 

“ Does Bhfe rise in the morning willingly ? 

“ Is she quick at her work ? 

“ Is she clean in her work ? 

“ Is she Clean and tidy in her person ? 

“ Does she require to be twice told of her duty ? 

“ Does she obey you cheerfully? 

“ Do you find her strict in speaking the truth? 

“ HaVe you had any reason to doubt her integrity ? 

“ Is her disposition kind and her temper good ? 

“Has she any acquaintance likely to be injurious to her? 

“On the whole, would you say she is a good, or very good girl, or 
neither ?** 

In this was enclosed a note, directed to the servant, as follows: — 

“ M. L. AVebtow nil!, Norwood, Surrey. 

“I tfuALL be glad to see you on Monday next, at 11 o'clock 
precisely, to meet some of your former fellow-scholars, and to have 
dinner and tea with them. 

‘Prom yourmaster or mistress, I hope to have a favourable account 
°f yoUr coTwJuct ; and trust you are doing your duty, not only to your 
earthly but td yoiir heavenly Master, in away pleasfhg to both. It 
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will then be very pleasing to your former guardians and friends, and 
you will readily believe to 

“Your former minister, 

> “Joseph Brown, 

“ Chaplain to the Poor Law Schools , Norwood'* 

The questions to the master arc easily altered in the ease of a hoy, 
and one more should be added, as to the kind of workman he will pro- 
bably become, if he be an apprentice. The invitation was for ll 
o’clock; for at that hour J had Divine service, my pennon being ex- 
pressly to the servants, though about 500 of the elder children of the 
school were with them ; and this is the improvement I allude to, as 
compared with the meeting at Sheffield. If the meeting be to tea only, 
and not to dinner, Divine service could be in the afternoon at three. 
In the case of small parishes, and rural district, I would recommend, 
that all who have been confirmed, though never in the schools, should 
also be invited. The delight of seeing once a- year those with whom 
they have spent their early and happy days, and the great pleasure of 
seeing their former shepherd of their souls, will bring them miles to 
this meeting, which to many will be one of the happiest pf the year. 

After dinner, which was kindly provided by Mr. Aubin at the schools, 
the young people came to my house, where, under a long tent in the 
garden, they had tea. After this, I went through the different classes 
of faults and excellences , as made known to ine in the replies of their 
employers, taking care to avoid names, having privately expressed to 
each, where desirable, my approbation or displeasure at their conduct. 
They were then addressed by my clerical and other friend* ; several 
hymns were sung; and after rewarding those who had remained long 
in one place, and giving to each an appropriate book, the meeting con- 
cluded with prayer. About 50 or CO ladies and gentlemen were 
present, and 40 of the children from the schools, who, during the year 
will probably go to service. 

Though it complains a little too severely of my censures, the following 
note will show the effect produced by the meeting on the mind of an 
acute observer, and one well acquainted with the difficulties of the 
work. I happen to know that all those who were present, including 
deputations from two Boards, were much pleased;- 1 - 

“ My dear. Sir, 

“I thank you for the treat of yesterday, with which I was 
most highly gratified. Notwithstanding the cat-o’-ninc-tails with 
which you flogged your little maids, they must have appeared to all 
present as doing honour to the school and its officers. 

“ In thinking over the wretched and demoralizing situation of the 
birthplace of those poor girls, and comparing this with the good and 
happy appearances of yesterday, the passage of Scripture occurs to my 
mirtd — ‘ Cod is able of stones to raise up children to Abraham.* 

“ May the pleasure of the Lord prosper in your bands. 

“ Yours ever truly, 

a c* »* 

“ It is highly gratifying to me to know that Her Majesty's PoorLavV 
Commissioners fdel the importance of this annual assembly ; to whom 
and to E. Chadwick, Esq., the talented and well-known Secretary to 
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tlic Commission, who was present at the first meeting, I am indebted 
for much valuable assistance. May the Boards of Guardians of the 
different Unions in England enter into this very important subject with 
the same zeal which the City of London Union and the Board of the 
East London have manifested. 

If this annual meeting were general, and the young servants advised, 
when out of place, to lodge at the Female Servants’ Home, instead of 
throwing themselves upon the parish, a great saving would eventually 
be made in the poor rates. They would cease td feel themselves de- 
pendent on the parish ; the awful loss of female character would be 
greatly diminished, and the scenes so often witnessed in police offices, 
of young women being brought up for insubordinate behaviour in the 
workhouse, would vanish. 

I have added a few cases, to show the value of Femalf Servants* 
Homes in a parochial point of view, though the Christian will feel the 
value of the Homes rather for the sake of these young females. I 
venture to suggest that Unions in populous towns should have a. Home 
of this kind. The trifling expense is not worth a thought ; the advan- 
tages are incalculable.’ * 


Correspondence relating to an Application for Aid towards 
the Erection of a British School at Skdbkrgu ; with 
Report thereon, by Seymour Tremenhkere, Esq., Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

Sedburgh, via Lancaster, November -2, 1842. 

My dear Sir, 

I trust you will pardon the liberty I am taking in address- 
ing you, but hope the subject of my letter will be deemed a 
sufficient apology. 

You are aware that a school- house was erected in our town 
about two or three years ago, towards which the Privy Council 
made the grant of 115/. I do not know on what conditions that 
grant was made, but, in addition to it, subscriptions were solicited 
and obtained from all parties in the town and neighbourhood, on 
the distinct understanding that whenever the place was opened as 
a day-school, it should be under a good master, on a superior 
system, and open to the children of all denominations, without 
any restriction. Had Mr. Lumb, our then resident curate, re- 
mained, there is no doubt these conditions had been adhered to ; 
but he left us some time ago, and in his place we have a vicar 
and curate of high church principles. This 'school was opened as 
a day-school for the first time on Monday, the 1 1th instant,, and 
tbon under an arrangement altogether unexpected, judging from 
the original understanding. The master of the old day-school 
was removed to it with the distinct condition that he should not 
admit any children but such as attended or would attend the 
church Sabbath-school, and to make up the deficiency which 
would hence be found in his salary a sum equivalent, as was sup- 
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posed was promised him. The children attending our dissenting 
schools on the Sutiday were accordingly formally dismissed the 
previous Friday, and told the conditions on which they would be 
again admitted*. * 

In consequence of this, and as the majority of the scholars were 
so circumstanced, we have determined at a. public meeting to 
commence forthwith a good day-school on the British system, 
open to all denominations ; and I write to endeavour to ascertain 
what prospeCv there may be of our obtaining any aid from 
Government towards the erection of a suitable building, or 
whether or not their having already aided in the erection of a 
similar edifice in the town so lately would militate against their 
help ing us, if proper application should be made. 

I would, in doing this, respectfully submit to your considera- 
tion the fact that the object contemplated in the erection of the 
present room has not been secured. Two years have been al- 
lowed to elapse and no other day-school than the old one has 
been opened; and now that the school is established, it is placed 
under such regulations as prevent its e fleeting any geVieral good, 
besides being no improvement on what we had before. 

W e submit that tile master is not competent to give the educa- 
tion wanted at the present time ; and that, had no more suitable 
man than this been anticipated in the establishment of this school, 
there had been no effort made to obtain its erection. There was 
already a school-room in the town sufficiently good for the kind 
ot school at work. For a church Sabbath school-room, dissenters 
would not have so readily contributed, and it was only in the hope 
of obtaining the means of a better education for their children 
that they caipe forward with their help. If then the Committee 
of Privy Council aho contemplated the establishment of a more 
efficient school, it would appear that both theirs and our designs 
are frustrated ; and this encourages us to hope that a favourable 
consideration will be given to our application. 

May I then beg the favour of a reply, stating what hope there 
may be of any help, and what course I am to pursue, as secretary 
to the Committee for establishing another school, to lay the matter 
before the Privy Council. 

1 am exceedingly sorry to be so troublesome, but our position 
is such as to require immediate and proper efforts. 

There will be a meeting on Friday afternoon, and, could you 
favour me with some particulars to lay before it, I should esteem 
it as a great kindness, and it would afford us much help in form- 
ing our arrangements. 

Hoping you will pardon my long and disagreeable communi- 
cation, * I am, &c., 

(Signed) C. II. Bateman. 

J. P* Kay Shuttleworthj Esq, 

$c. frc. 
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Committee of Council on Education, 

SlR, Council Office, Whitehall, November 26/1842. 

I uAVE ^the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated 22nd instant, in which you apply for aid in the erection of 
a school-house at Sedbergh. 

On the presumption that no steps have yet been taken in the 
erection of the building, the enclosed form of memorial is herewith 
sent, and I am to request that you will have the goodness to pro- 
cure thereto many signatures as possible of the promoters and 
subscribers to the school. 

The Committee of Council on Education require to be assured 
that there are sufficient grounds for expecting that the school will 
be efficiently conducted and permanently maintained^ and their 
Lordships regard the number of signatures attached to the me- 
morial as affording an evidence of the extent and value of the 
support which the school is likely to receive. Upon the receipt 
of the memorial, duly signed and filled up, other papers and 
documents # will be forwarded to you for your future guidance in 
conducting the application. 

You will have the goodness to address your communications 
to the Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Council Office, Whitehall. 

1 have. See., * 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttlf.worth. 

Rev. C. IL Bateman, 


To the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council 

on Education 

* Wi:, the undersigned inhabitants of the township of Sed- 
borgh, in the county of York, are the promoters of a design for 
the erection of a new school- house for the daily instruction of the 
children of the poor of the township of Sedbergh aforesaid. 

The school will be called the Sedbergh British Day School. 

It cannot be erected without pecuniary assistance from your 
Lordship*. 

And your memorialists therefore pray that your Lordships will 
make such a grant in this case as to your Lordships may seem 
meet. 

(2G0 Signatures.) 


Sir, 105, Pall-mall, May 3, 1843. 

Tijk fads fpr their Lordships’ consideration relative to the 
application for aid towards the erection of a British school at 
Sedbergh, are the following : — • 

For some time previous to 1839, a small day-school was carried 
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on at Sedbergh by A master on his own account, without aid, ex- 
cept from a very trifling endowment., and without being connected 
by any express regulations with the Established Church. The 
school was therefore open to the children of parents belonging to 
all the religious denominations. 

In April, 1839, the then curate of Sedbergh applied on behalf 
of the inhabitants to the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury for as- 
sistance towards procuring a new building, for the double purpose 
of receiving the children attending the Church Sunday-school, and 
also for the better accommodation of the above-rfientioned day- 
school. 

The requisite local subscriptions having been obtained, a grant 
was made, and finally, after a delay arising partly from a change 
of incumbents, the new building was opened as a day-school in 
November, 1842. 

It opened, however, under regulations different from those pre- 
viously existing. Instead of remaining free from restrictions on 
religious grounds, it was placed strictly under the rules of the 
National Society. * 

On behalf of this alteration I find it urged by the present in- 
cumbent that he felt bound to a strict conformity with the rules 
of the National Society; the school having, in July, 1839, been 
placed by the* late curate in union with that society, and having 
received from it a liberal grant in aid of its building fund. 

On the other band, it is asserted that “ dissenters in the parish 
willingly contributed either labour or money in aid of the funds 
for the new building, * on the express understanding that the 
school should be open to the children of all denominations, with- 
out restriction arising from religious sentiments.' ” 

Whatever may be the misapprehension which has arisen in 
regard to the latter point, — and the period when it arose makes it 
at present less material, — or however small may have been the 
contributions of dissenters above alluded to, — amounting, I find, 
to not more than 21 . in money,* and the value of about 5/. in 
labour, out of a total of above 200/. subscribed ; the main fact of 
this case remains undisputed, namely, that the day-scliool to 
which all classes were previously admitted, without religious dis- 
tinctions, is now conducted on a principle which excludes the 
children of many of the inhabitants. And hence the first ground 
of the present application to their Lordships for aid towards the 
erection of a school on the system of the British and Foreign 
School Society. 

The second point urged for the consideration of their Lordships 
by the promoters of the proposed new school is, that “ no good 
and efficient day-school lias been established, suited to the wants 
of the poorer and middle classes ” in this town and neighbour- 

* An offer has been made to return this sum, in consequence of the misunder* 
standing regarding the objects for which it was subscribed. * 
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hood ; and that if, ia assisting the school now built, their Lord- 
ships anticipated the improvement of the education of the district, 
such a result has not ensued. 

I find the facts to be, that the old master was continued .until 
February last — to a date subsequent to the above representations; 
that the school was conducted from the latter end of February to 
the beginning of April by the present curate; and since that 
period by a master who has been recently instructed at the Central 
Society’s Training School in London, and whogp services arc en- 
gaged until Christmas next. He will then be succeeded by a 
master now going through a course of preparation at the diocesan 
training establishment at York. I found books in use, and a 
mode of leaching pursued, well calculated to improve the mind 
and to ensure a sound progress in the elementary branches. A 
mild yet firm discipline seemed to be laying the foundation of 
habits of order and propriety, and therefore preparing the child 
to be more correct and obedient at-home. The present incum- 
bent and his assistant expressed an earnest desire to contribute 
by their constant superintendence and personal exertions to render 
the school as useful its possible to all who attend it, and to give 
the benefit of their direction and assistance to the more advanced 
boys in any matter of instruction calculated to be useful to them 
in their future occupations in life. Tile comparative wealth of 
the supporters of this school would probably enable them to add 
to the books and apparatus as occasion might require; and they 
contemplate endeavouring to annex to their building the very 
desirable addition of a portion of ground in which the best kind 
of garden cultivation might be learnt and practised by the 
children during their hours of recreation. The girl*' school en- 
joyed the advantage of the daily superintendence of ladies re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, who also assi>t the mistress in the 
details of instruction. The elder girls also receive some of their 
lessons from the master, with the boys. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, ft would appear that the school at Sedbergh, 
already aided by their Lordships, is at present., and has a fair 
prospect, of continuing, efficient. 

The. third point on which their Lordships required to be in- 
formed, in the event of the ijrst ground of application being sub- 
stantiated, was, whether the members of the dissenting communities 
at and near Sedbergh are sufficiently numerous to be entitled to 
a separate school, and to afibrd a reasonable anticipation of being 
able permanently to support one in a state of efficiency ? 

1 he population of the town and township of Sedbergh was, 
according to the recent census, 2,268. Of these, a considerable 
number belong to tlu\ two denominations of Wesleyans and Inde- 
pendents. There is also a small congregation of the Society of 
bridals. The Wesleyan chapel has been umhI since January last 
as a temporary school-room, and has been attended by between 
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50 and 100 children. The numbers vary with the time of year. 
At the period of my visit 45 only were present ; but the exertions 
of the supporters of the school would probably cause the higher 
number to be sustained if the school were held in a more conve- 
nient building. The master was trained at the central school of 
the British and Foreign Society, and used the Society’s books, 
&c. ; but the order and arrangements were necessarily incom- 
plete. The Committee declare themselves responsible for pro- 
viding a salary ofe 60/. for the master, and 20/. fipr the mistress, 
if obtained. They state, in a circular issued November, 1842, 
that “ Every exertion is being made by the people interested, in 
the township, but as they are generally without wealth, the Com- 
mittee are compelled to look elsewhere for aid.” They have re- 
ceived assistance from the neighbouring town of Kendal. A de- 
ficiency, however, in their funds still exists, to which they invite 
their Lordships'* favourable consideration, engaging on behalf of 
themselves and their supporters, “ to spare no pains to render the 
proposed school efficient, and deserving of public support.” 

I have, & c., 

(Signed) Seymour Tremenheere. 
J. P. Kay Shuttleworth , Esq., 

$c. $c. frc. 


Committee of Council on Education, 

Rev. Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, May 9, 1843. 

The Committee ofXJouncil being desirous to ascertain the 
exact circumstances under which the application for aid to the 
Sedbergh British School was made, directed their inspector, Mr. 
Seymour Trenienheere, to make a special inquiry, and for that 
purpose to visit Sedbergh. 

The results of Mr. Tremenheere’s inquiry convince their Lord- 
ships that, if the zeal and energy which have been displayed in the 
collection of means for the erection of the new ^British School con- 
tinue to operate, that school will become efficient, and that two 
schools may find sufficient work to be done among the popula- 
tion of the neighbourhood. 

The amount and the conditions of their Lordships’ grant will, 
therefore, be announced to you in a few days. 

I have, &e., 

, (Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Rev* C- H. Bateman , 

§fC. frc. 

Committee of Council on Education, 

Rev. Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, May 13/ 1843. 

With reference to the application for a grant in aid of 
the erection of a British school-Housc at Sedbergh, the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education have directed me to 
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transmit to you the enclosed copy of a certificate, which contains 
the conditions upon which their Lordships will appropriate the 
sum intrusted to their superintendence for the present year. 

I am further directed to state to you that, adverting to the 
number'bf scholars for whom accommodation will be provided* in 
the proposed school, their Lordships will be prepared to direct the 
appropriation of 125/. for the British School at Sedbergh, upon 
receiving from the promoters of the said school a communication 
that they will accept the conditions contained in the enclosed cer- 
tificate, and up%n tile understanding that the school be completed 
according to the plan and estimates, by further subscription, which 
their Lordships trust may be raised by additional exertions. 

Their Lordships desire to receive an answer to this proposal 
within fourteen days from this date, as, in case it should not be 
accepted, their Lordships are anxious to make a proposal upon 
the same conditions to other parties, who have made similar ap- 
plications. 

My Lords request that the certificate may be retained and 
signed when^all the conditions set forth in its several clauses have 
been fulfilled. 

If this offer should be accepted, their Lordships will give the 
necessary directions that the sum offered shall be set apart for the 
school ; and that the Paymaster of Civil Services shall pay the 
amount upon the conditions being fulfilled, and upon the certifi- 
cate being properly signed and presented to their Lordships ; pro- 
vided it be presented within one year and a half from the date of 
this letter, after which period the grant will be deemed to have 
lapsed, if the certificate be not previously signed and presented. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Rev. C. H. Bateman . , 


Sedburgh, vi& Lancaster, May 19, 1843. 

Dear and Respected Sir, 

I have to acknowledge, in behalf of the Committee of the 
Sedbergh British School, the receipt of your letter dated May 13, 
informing them of the grant of 125/. from their Lordships the 
Committee of Council on education towards the erection of their 
school-house. Will you have the goodness to present to them our 
sincerest thanks for their kindness and liberal assistance, and state 
that we accept their favours on the conditions they express, the 
school being at all times open to the inspection of such persons as 
Her Majesty may see fit tg appoint, and the building being com- 
pleted according to the plans and specifications already laid be- 
fore their Lordships. 

Their grant still leaves a deficiency in the required funds, but 

2 T 
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extra efforts are being made to raise the necessary sum by volun- 
tary contributions. 

We will observe your directions respecting the certificate, and 
forward it to you on the completion of the building. 

With feelings of the sincerest respect and gratitude, 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) C. H. Bateman. 

J. P . Kay Shuttleworth , Esq. y 

$c. $*c. §'C. 


Correspondence relating to an Application for Aid to- 
wards the erection of a British School at Wrexham ; with 
Report theron, by Seymour Tremeriheere, Esq., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools. 

SlR, Wrexham, November 22, 1842. 

I have been desired by the Committee of the Wrexham 
British Schools, to apply to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion for a pecuniary grant for the erection of two schools, as re- 
ferred to on the enclosed card, and shall be much obliged by being 
furnished with any forms to fill up necessary to make a formal 
application. 

I will now merely state, the intended school- rooms will be built 
upon freehold ground, conveyed in perpetuity to trustees, for the 
purpose of educating children upon the British and Foreign sys- 
tem. Among the trustees will be found three or four of the 
neighbouring magistrates. 

We have had a school upon the British system (which num- 
bers about 200 boys,) for upwards of six years, kept in the town- 
hall, for which w r e have paid a rent of 20/. per annum. The hall 
is now wanted by the county magistrates. We shall be most 
happy to comply with the requirements of the Committee of 
Council on Education upon every subject, and to give any further 
information in my power. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) G. Lewis, Surgeon. 


Committee of Council on Education, 

SlR, Council Office, Whitehall, November 26, 1842. 

I beg* to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 22nd 
November. 

The Committee of Council have already made one grant to- 
wards a British School in Wrexham, ahd before I transmit to you 
the usual forms, enabling you to submit to their Lordships the 
steps you intend to take for the erection of a second British School, 
I am desirous, to be furnished with such facts as appear to you 
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to render a second British School in Wrexham necessary or de- 
sirable, in order that I may receive the instructions of the Lord 
President on a review of these facts. 

In showing the necessity of another British School, you would 
do well to note the following particulars : — 

1. The population of Wrexham. 

2. The number of schools, under the following heads, — 

A. National. 

B. British. 

C. Endowed schools. 

D. Schools supported by private individuals. 

E. Dame schools. 

P. Any other classes of schools, and the number of chil- 
dren which each class of schools will accorwnodate. 

3. The number of dissenting places of worship, and the number 
of dissenters resident in the town. 

4. Any special circumstances which render the erection of the 
proposed school desirable. 

You will further oblige me by stating under what circum- 
stances the British School was held in the town-hall, whether by 
permission, in consideration of a rent, or because the property be- 
longed in part to the trustees or promoters of the school. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

G. Lewis, Esq., 
frc. fyc. 

Statements submitted to the consideration of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, relative to the claims of the town of Wrex- 
ham for pecuniary assistance towards erecting new School Rooms for 
educating 300 Boys and 300 Girls , to form a Normal School for train - 
ing young men and women as teachers for North Wales and the adja- 
cent parts on the British System of Education. 

The town of Wrexham is situated at one corner of the parish, 
and is the centre of a district containing the several parishes 
of Marchwiel, Gressford, and Rhuabon, as well as the parish of 
Wrexham, containing altogether a population of upwards of 
28,32 1 . 

There is no other British school within the said parishes of 
Marchwiel, Gressford, Rhuabon, and Wrexham, except one for 
boys at the town-hall, Wrexham, established 1836. 

There is one endowed school, containing about 60 boys, attached 
to the Presbyterian chapel, under the sole control of the minister, 
who has occasionally employed a British master ; but it is not 
supported by public subscriptions, nor under the direction or 
control of a committee, and the boys are conjoined and required 
by the will of the founder to learn the Assembly’s Catechism, 
which is quite at variance with the fundamental principles of the 
British system. 


2 t 2 
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1. The population of the parish of Wrexham is 12,720 ; of the 
toum upwards of 5,894. 

2. Number of schools in the parish of Wrexham : — 

A. One National School for boys and girls at Bersham, 

about a mile and a half from the town, containing about 
70, principally girls. The school-room is 42 feet by 
21, and has just been opened. The teacher a female. 
One National School for boys at Brvmbo, three miles 
from the town, containing 18. One National School for 
girls at the same place, containing 80. e 

B. One British School in the town-hall, containing 1 70 boys. 

C. One endowed school in the town, upon the National 

system, for boys; capable of holding 288 boys, at six 
feet square for each boy, but averaging only about 
150 in regular attendance, according to the most accu- 
rate information which has been obtained ; between 40 
and 50 of whom are denominated quarter boys, paying 
from 7s. 6 d. to 15s. each per quarter for a superior 
kind of education than the rest, being tradesmen's and 
farmers’ sons. One endowed school in the town for 
girls, upon the National system, containing between 
60 and 70. One endowed school, about a mile from 
town, for boarding and educating 12 poor girls. One 
endowed school, attached to the Presbyterian chapel in 
this town, containing about 60 boys, but capable of 
containing upwards of 200. 

D. One about two miles from town, supported by Mr. Mere- 

dith, containing 30 girls. 

E. Several small dame-schools in the town and parish, the 

exact number unknown, uncertain, unascertainable, and 
ephemeral ; continually breaking up and merging either 
into the National or British schools. 

F. Wesleyan School, containing 80 boys and girls ( prin- 

cipally girls ) mostly under six years of age. The 
teacher of this school is an elderly man, appointed to 
the situation because unable to earn more than 8s. or 
9tf. a-w r eek by his trade. Oue infant-school, containing 
80 children. 

3. Number of dissenting places of worship in the town and 
parish of Wrexham : — 

In the town. — Nine. 

In the country. — Very numerous. 

Number of dissenters resident in the town, as ascertained 
during the course of last summer for another purpose, 
1,510, exclusive of the Roman Catholics, who vary 
from 100 to 200. 

The majority of the rural population of the parish are sup- 
posed to attend some dissenting place of worship or other. 
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4. Special circumstances which render the erection of the 
proposed schools desirable : — 

The absolute necessity of a room being provided to receive 
the boys now in the town-hall school, who will other- 
wise inevitably be without the means of education at 
Midsummer next, when the Committee are under an 
engagement to give up possession of the Town-hall, and 
the very great and general demand there is in the town 
and Beighbourhood for a girls’ school upon the same 
system, as the instruction imparted in other schools is of 
a character which large classes of the population cannot 
allow their children to receive without violating the 
dictates of conscience. * 

The room in the Town-hall is hired from the lessee of the 
Crown at a rent of 20/. per annum, for which I have 
become personally responsible, upon condition that the 
Committee will pay the master’s salary. 

Each qf the above-named schools contains a large number of 
children under six years of age, except that in the Town- 
hall, which admits none under that age. Those in the 
endowed school for boarding and educating 12 poor 
girls are also above that age. 

The population of the parish of Rhuabon is 11,286, of which 
number not above 200 attend the Established Church. 
The dissenting chapels are very numerous in the 
parish. 

The population of the parish of Marcliwiel is 466, and con- 
% tains very few dissenters. 

The population of the parish of Gressford was, in 1831, 
3,849 ; for the year 1841 I have not been able to ascer- 
tain : it contains several dissenters, but not in the same 
proportion as Wrexham and Rhuabon, where they form 
the great majority. 

The benefit to be conferred upon North Wales by the 
establishment of a normal school at Wrexham is another 
special circumstance which makes the erection of the 
proposed new schools desirable. 

(Signed) G. Lewis. 

Wrexham , March 6, 1843. 

Sir, 105, Pall Hall, April, 1843. 

A grant having been made by the Committee of Council 
m the year 1841 towards the erection of a British school in 
Wrexham, capable of containing, according to the usual measure- 
ment, 340 children, I was directed in the early part of this month 
to proceed to inquire into the grounds on which a recent appli- 
cation for aid towards another British school in the same town 
had been submitted to their Lordships’ consideration. 
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The promoters of the proposed new building design it to serve 
the purpose of a “ Normal British School/* for educating and 
training male and female teachers “ for North Wales and the 
adjacent districts,” as well as “ for the education of 300 boys and 
300 girls.” They have, since 1836, been instrumental in main- 
taining a school on the British system, hitherto held in the Town- 
hall, and attended, according to the register of the past year, by 
about 170 boys. This school they propose to transfer to the in- 
tended new building; and they support their < application for 
assistance from the public grant by various reasons, which appear 
to range themselves under the two following heads : — 

1. “The absolute necessity of a room being provided to receive 
the boys now in the Town-hall school, who will otherwise inevi- 
tably be without the means of education at Midsummer next, 
when the Committee are under an engagement to give up possession 
of the Town-hall.*’ — Memorial \ dated Wrexham , March 6, 1843. 

2. The educational necessities of the town and neighbourhood, 
which are stated to require a building on the scal$ suggested, 
especially with a view to the formation of an efficient girls’ school. 

With regard to the first point, I find that it is stated in terms 
stronger than are borne out by the facts of the case. It appears 
that, in the year 1836, the use of the Town-hall (or Old Shire- 
hall) was granted to the school committee, for the purposes of a 
school-room, for a period of 20 years, at an annual rent. It has 
been intimated to the committee by the county magistrates that it 
would be convenient to them to be able to resume possession of 
this building, provided any other suitable accommodation could 
be obtained for the school. It is, doubtless, the desire of the 
committee to place themselves in a position to be able to meet 
the wishes of the magistrates, by procuring some other locality, to 
which the school might be transferred. Until, however, they can 
succeed in that object, I do not find that any obligation rests 
upon them to abandon the present building. Fourteen years of 
their present term in it are still unexpired ; and I have been 
unable to ascertain that any pressing necessity exists, either by an 
undertaking on their part or otherwise, that they should subject 
their school to the disadvantage of an interruption at Midsummer 
next, or at any time before their future plans are fully matured. 

In support of the second point, many circumstances are urged. 
It is alleged, in the first place, that no other British School exists 
in the town in which the dissenting part of the community have 
confidence. The reason given for the allegation is, that the 
British School already built by their Lordships’ aid is attached to 
a particular congregation, and is under that congregation’s exclu- 
sive management; also, that particular religious doctrines are 
taught there, and books used, which are not sanctioned by the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

On examination, I find the facts to be, that, by the will of the 
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charitable founder of the endowment nt)w attached to this school, 
25 poor boys attending it are required to learn w The Assembly’s 
Catechism/* This rule, however, has, since the date of the receipt 
of aid from the public grant (November, 1841), been satisfied by 
confining the teaching of the Assembly's Catechism to the Sunday- 
school, and to those boys only who, being on the foundation, 
attend the chapel on that day. I am informed by the minister 
of the chapel that no catechism has been taught in the day-school 
since it was rebuilt by their Lordships’ assistance, nor any other 
books of Seri jfture extracts used except those of the Parent Society. 
This school, however, is undoubtedly at present under the exclu- 
sive direction of the minister of the chapel and his congregation.* 
The members of other congregations in the town have therefore 
no other means of satisfying themselves that the principles of the 
British system are fairly adhered to than the declaration to that 
effect of the minister superintending the school, and the evidence 
of the annual examinations, the first of which was held, after 
public notice, in the course of last year. But the minister has 
requested *me to assure their Lordships that this school having 
been certified to their Lordships, both by himself and by the 
Parent Society, to be a British school, he has, since the receipt of 
the grant, conformed strictly to the principles involved in that 
declaration. He states that it has been open to, and attended by, 
the children of all denominations without any restriction. And as 
the school-rooms will contain 270 children more than at present 
frequent them, j* he expresses now (as he states he has expressed 
before) his perfect willingness to concur in any plan that may be 
thought advisable, for the management of the school by a com- 
mittee *of members of the different dissenting bodies, in order that 
the full benefit may be derived from the abundant accommodation 
which has been already provided in this building by the aid of the 
public ^rant. 

But it is urged that a new building is required “especially 
with a view to the formation of an efficient girls’ school.” Should 
their Lordships deem the explanation and offer adverted to in the 
last paragraph satisfactory, as affording a guarantee that the 
school will continue to be conducted on the principles of the 
British and Foreign School Society, it would not appear that any 
obstacle exists to t he formation of the girls’ school in the building 
now existing. It is capable of being so divided as to accommo- 
date a school of 100 girls, leaving room at the same time for 170 
tnore boys than at present are in attendance. It is well lighted, 
and admits easily of complete ventilation. 

* T heir lordships are probably aware that this is one of those cases, the corre- 
spondence relating to which commenced when the annual education giant was 
administered by tho Lords of the Treasury, and, consequently, before the regula- 
tons were laid down by the late Government declining aid to schools to be built 
U + r{° r annexed to dissenting places of worship. 

T The dimensions are 55 feet 4 inches X 37 feet ; capable, therefore, of accom- 
modating 340 children. Average attendance, April, 1843,-70. 
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It is asserted, however, that the proposed new building should 
be on a scale to accommodate not less than 300 boys and 300 
girls ; and the educational wants of the town and neighbourhood 
are adduced as justifying this application for assistance to the full 
extent mentioned. The facts tnat I have been able to gather do 
not sustain this position. First, with regard to the town, the 
memorial of the applicants states that “ the number of Protestant 
dissenters resident in the town, as ascertained during the course of 
last summer,” was 1510. Some of these will of course belong to 
a grade higher than that which supplies children'*to the kind of 
schools in question; but, taking the full allowance of a fiflh of the 
whole number, there would be 300 children of dissenters in the 
town of an age to attend these schools. The actual number of 
“town boys” at the two British schools, and at the Wesleyan 
(excluding the infant school, though containing many above five 
years old, some of whom are dissenters’ children), exceeds 200.* 
Some of the remainder attend the schools of the Established 
Church. It would follow, therefore, from this estimate, that the 
children of dissenters living in Wrexham who at present do not 
attend some day-school are considerably less than 100 ; and it has 
been seen that there is accommodation in the British school 
already aided by the public grant for 270 children above the 
number at present frequenting it. The objection regarding the 
management of this school has been already disposed of. The 
application, therefore, must rest chiefly on the necessity of pro- 
viding better and more extensive means of education for the 
children of dissenters residing in the surrounding district than aro 
at present within their reach. 

The district referred to by the memorialists comprises the 
parishes of Wrexham, Gressford, Marchwiel, and Rhuabon, con- 
taining a population, according to the last returns, of 28,694. 
In Gressford (population 3928) and Marchwiel (population 553) 
there are but few dissenters ; in the other two parishes they are 
very numerous. In the distant parts of the parish of Wrexham 
(population 12,921) they are collected chiefly round the mining 
centres of Brymbo and Minera, upon the hills from three to four 
miles from the town. In the parish of Rhuabon (population 
11,292) there is, at a similar distance from Wrexham, tho 
mining district of Rhos Llanerchrugog, comprising a population 
of about 3500. This is the only part of the parish of Rhuabon 
likely to furnish any considerable number of children to a British 
school at Wrexham; accordingly, from these mining districts 
there are at present in the Wrexham Town-hall school (the sub- 
ject of the present inquiry) 76 children, namely: — 

From Brymbo and neighbourhood . ... 24 

Minera and neighbourhood .... 16 

Rhos Llanerchrugog and neighbourhood . 36 

— 76 


♦ Of these 83 are at the Towu-hall school. 
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From other parts of the adjoining district — 

Bcrsham (l£ mile) . • • . . 

Marchwiel (2 miles) .••••• 

Overton (6 miles) • . 

From the town of Wrexham 

Total . . . 

This school Jias been in successful operation since 1836. It has 
ncen under the present trained master nearly four years. The 
ouilding in which it is held is spacious, and could accommodate 
many more than the present numbers.* It would appear rea- 
sonable, therefore, to infer from these circumstances, and from a 
reference to the numbers on the school register for th^last year, 
that the attendance of children from the surrounding country as 
given above is that which might be calculated upon for the future. 
But up to this time there has been no day-school in the third 
district, and in the first and second only three small ones. All 
three districts, however, are now on the eve of being supplied with 
the means of education on a competent scale and liberal basis. 
The sum of 800/. (part of the accumulated proceeds of an endow- 
ment of 220/. per annum) has been appropriated by the Lord 
Chancellor to the erection of schools at Brymbo and Minera, each 
to contain 200 boys and 150 girls. The endowment will afford 
salaries of 70/. for the master, and 35/. for the mistresses, with a 
house for each. The vicar of Wrexham, who is the trustee, states 
that he anticipates commencing very soon to carry this plan into 
effect, and that no exertions will be spared to enable him, in con- 
junction with the wealthy and influential residents in the parish, 
to make these schools efficient for the education and improvement 
of the population for which they are designed. He states, 
regarding the regulations as to the Church catechism, that those 
children whose parents object will not bo required to learn it, 
and that attendance on Sunday will not be made a condition of 
admittance on the week days. These schools will be entirely free, 
except to the children of farmers and others who may be well able 
and willing to pay for instruction, especially when carried beyond 
the usual elementary subjects.-)- It may be inferred also, from 
the careful manner in which the national school in the town is 
conducted, that these new district schools will be very efficient. 
As they will be in the midst of the population and will be free 
from restrictions on the ground of religious differences, they will 


3 

1 

— 13 
83 


172 


* “ It is fitted up with every accommodation for between 300 and 400 boys/'— 
Memorial of 1 839, addretted to the Treasury, 
f In the Wrexham National School the very desirable arrangement subsists of 
admitting the children of a higher grade at an extra payment* Out of 180 children 
there are 2 0, the sons of farmers and tradesmen, paying from 3s. 6d. to 10#. per 
quarter. 
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probably be much resorted to. The same remarks apply to the 
district of Rhos Llanerchrugog, where a school is about to be 
erected on the same footing as those last mentioned. These cir- 
cumstances, therefore, together with those previously enumerated, 
their Lordships will probably think material in determining 
whether it is at present necessary to grant aid from the public 
funds towards the erection of another British school at Wrexham. 

One ground of application remains to be noticed very briefly. 
The printed circular distributed by the promoters of the school, 
bearing date January, 1843, is headed “ Wreiliam Normal 
British Schools, for educating and training male and female 
teachers, and for the education of 300 boys and 300 girls.” It 
states that “ a variety of circumstances make it necessary that 
more commodious premises should be procured, particularly the 
very great demand for a girls’ school upon the same system, and 
for well-trained male and female teachers for North Wales and 
the adjacent parts.” And they call upon the public “ to enable 
them to supply the increasing demand for British teachers in 
North Wales,” &c. The laudable exertions of the supporters of this 
school have succeeded in so far securing for it public confidence, 
that several schoolmasters have from time to time come from a 
distance to learn the system here pursued; and I was assured 
that numerous applications had been made by persons wishing to 
reside for some months in the town in pursuit of the same object. 
I' apprehend, however, that their Lordships will not be disposed to 
recognize any individual school, however successful, as a training 
establishment, unless at the suggestion and with the express con- 
currence of the parent society, by wliich a guarantee might be 
afforded that local efforts would receive such support and direc- 
tion as would enable them to fulfil adequately the important and 
difficult duties involved in the task of preparing masters for the 
charge of elementary schools. 

The educational wants of the neighbourhood are appealed to 
by the applicants in the statement forwarded to their Lordships ; 
and, notwithstanding what has been already done, and what is 
now contemplated, to meet those wants, it would seem that much 
active co-operation, founded on a clear view of the circumstances 
of the population, will stiff be required, before the labouring classes 
of this district can be said to be in full possession of such means of 
improvement as may be afforded by a suitable education. 

The district in question is part of the rich undulating agricul- 
tural country between the plain of Chester and the Welsh hills. 
On the crests of these, the mining populations above referred to 
are iocated. The old entrenchment, called “ Offa’s Dyke,” runs 
along the foot of these hills. At the end of the eighth century it 
secured the Saxon frontier in this direction ; and it continues to 
mark almost as distinctly to this day the line of separation be- 
tween the two languages. 
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The Welsh inhabitants of these hill-sides are described in a 
recent Report to the Commissioners on the Employment of 
Children* as having been only a few years a^o a dissipated and 
almost a lawless class, the children following the example of their 
parents, left without adequate pastoral care, and under few re- 
straints, religious or moral. 

The dissenting chapels and the Sunday-schools are referred to 
by Mr. Jones as the chief instruments by which a change for the 
better, as far as it has gone, has been wrought. But although 
the restraints of religious feeling and principle have happily as- 
sumed a hold, much yet remains to be done. Drunkenness, 
improvidence, sensuality, ignorance, still greatly obstruct the 
progress of amelioration, and often throw them back into vice 
and suffering. In many respects their habits are totally unre- 
formed. The entire neglect of external cleanliness, ventilation, 
drainage, the smallness and crowded state of their cottages, are 
still the frequent sources of discomfort and loss of health. An 
uninformed and unpliant mind binds down the miner and collier 
to his acCustomed employment for life. If it fails, he has no 
other resource. Mr. Jones states (s. 47) that, during his visit to 
Rhuabon (May, 1841), one of the mining companies discharged 
many hundred children and adults; nevertheless, few of them 
entertained thoughts of endeavouring to gain a livelihood by other 
means than their usual work ; also, that though the hay-harvest 
was going on, few sought employment from the farmers, notwith- 
standing that their dwellings overlook and adjoin a tract of richly 
cultivated country. Of the females, it is stated that few have 
been at day-school, and very few can read ; that they are not 
“ wholly without ” the simple acquirements necessary for the 
proper discharge of the useful domestic duties ; and that in morals 
they are “ not inferior ” to those of other females of the working 
classes. The boys in the Rhuabon district, where the seams are 
thin, commence work as early as seven years old ; nine and ten, 
however, are the more usual ages. They are anxious to go below 
and begin to work ; and their parents, lured by the W'ages, are 
never backward in sending them. It is observed, nevertheless, 
that a spirit of improvement is growing up among them, “and a 
great desire to learn to read.” This would seem to invite and 
encourage the establishment of effectual means of education, im- 
mediately accessible to them, at their own doors. It is obvious 
that the younger boys (for whom, in consequence of the early age 
at wdiich they go to work, it is especially necessary to provide) 
and the females, are generally unable to attend regularly at a 
distant school. The mining communities on these hill sides, with 
the neighbouring agricultural population, are sufficiently numerous 
to supply children to schools on the spot large enough to support 


By H. Herbert Jones, Esq., p. 370, ss. 39, 40, &q 
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good masters. It is important that these masters should be ac- 
quainted with the Welsh language. It is here a common, and 
sometimes the leading, object of a parent in sending his child to 
school, that he should learn English. Were it not too often taken 
for granted that the children soon “pick it up” from each other, 
it would seem too clear to be insisted upon that unless a master 
has the command of both languages he can carry on no branch of 
instruction with a certainty that he is making any impression on 
the understanding or the heart. But the residence of an able and 
enlightened schoolmaster would be likely to produce a further 
effect by the influence he would also bring to bear on the adult 
population. Where any lingering prejudice remains against the 
spread of the English language, he would aid in dispelling a 
notion so detrimental to the real interests of the people : he would 
in many ways smooth the path of material and moral improve- 
ment. It has been seen that, although most of the grosser ex- 
cesses and many of the more grave faults of character of this 
population have of late been checked by the dissemination of 
religious principles, their habits and conduct are, nevertheless, in 
many of the ordinary matters of life still susceptible of great amend- 
ment. The example of the superior habits, manners, and behaviour 
of an enlightened schoolmaster, resident among them, would be 
felt, and his advice resorted to, in many circumstauces, in which 
the uneducated are apt to go astray for want of that common 
prudence, which is seldom found in conjunction with an unculti- 
vated mind. 

The schools about to be established in these mining districts, 
under the parochial clergymen, but on the same liberal footing 
that causes numerous dissenters’ children to be sent to the existing 
schools, hold out the prospect of introducing among them these 
beneficial influences ; especially as, in addition to the endowments 
belonging to two out of the three localities, there appears to be a 
reasonable anticipation that the schools will receive such pecuniary 
support as will enable them to be fully supplied with all the ordi- 
nary means of efficiency. 

In the agricultural portion of the district the education of the 
lower orders has been, until of late, most imperfectly provided for 
here as elsewhere. In a communication, dated August 14, 1841, 
the vicar of Wrexham informs their Lordships that the school on 
behalf of which he was petitioning was the only school for boys in 
the parish, in connexion with the Established Church, in a popu- 
lation of 12,000. In 1836 the ^Town-hall school was added to 
those.then existing for the children of the dissenting denominations. 
In Rhuabon parish, with a population of upwards of 11,000, there 
are in daily attendance at the three* church schools only 270 


* The numbfer of public -houses (April, 1843) is stated to be 68, besides many 
beer-houses. * f 
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children. There are no day schools connected with, dissent.* 
The curate states that about 100 of the above children belong to 
Church of England parents ; and that many more who attend the 
church are sent to superior schools at a distance. The instruc- 
tion in the Rhuabon schools has hitherto been entirely confined to 
religious subjects ; but it is understood that a wider scope is about 
to be given to it, and, in particular, that the proposed new school at 
the mining hamlet of Rhos Llanerchrugog, above adverted to, 
will be designed to meet in every respect the wants of the popula- 
tion, and to diffuse among them the civilizing influences of a 
comprehensive and useful education, f 

The means and materials of an education of this kind are pos- 
sessed to a very fair extent by the three leading schools for the 
working classes at Wrexham. Others which l visited iw the town 
and neighbourhood were chiefly, from the want of funds, in many 
respects deficient. In one, the salary being too low to secure the 
services of a trained mistress, the business of the school was 
superintended and a portion of the instruction daily conducted by 
two ladies Resident in the neighbourhood. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the value of judicious superintendence of this 
kind, in raising the entire character of the school, in supporting 
the authority of the mistress, improving the manners and habits 
of the children, and pointing out to uninstructed or neglectful pa- 
rents the consequences of false indulgence, and of the many other 
acts of imprudence and mismanagement into which they are too 
apt to fall. Where no superior influence of this kind is brought 
to the aid of an imperfectly qualified master or mistress, there 
may be some little elementary instruction, but there can be 
scarcely any education. It must be remembered that the children 
now growing up in these rural districts are the offspring of parents 
for whom, in accordance with opinions now happily less prevalent, 
either none or the most scanty means of moral and intellectual 
improvement were provided in schools. And it must also not be 


* The efforts, however, of the various dissenting denominations in erecting chapels 
have been great in this parish. The cost of those built by them within the last 45 
years is stated to amount to the sum of 8,432/. 

f The following table of the progress of this population since 1801, extracted 
from the public returns, will show, in connexion with the last paragraph, how long 
the necessity of enlarging the means of education has existed, and how indispensable 
are the present efforts in its behalf : — 


Parishes. 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 

UressfottJ 


2,973 

3,390 

4,849 

3,928 

Marchwiel ... 

493 

.'KEH 

549 

499 

563 

Hhunbon ... * 
Wrexham 

4,433 

4,8i0 

7,262 

8,353 

11,292 

Township of Brymbo . 

837 

&4l 

1,036 

1,089 

1,116 

1,217 

»» Minera . 

646 

832 

602 1 

623 

„ » » Bersham 

Bemamiug townships 

853 

511 

1,339 

1.240 

1,716 

6,079 

8,309 

6,840 

8,933 

7,821 

11,071 

saB 
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forgotten that those parents have grown to maturity under a state 
of society very different from that which was marked by the 
simpler habits, calmer minds, and more healthy social ties and 
affections of the generation that preceded them. The magnitude 
of the temptations, and the many difficulties, which the high state 
of modern civilization has brought with it, (especially to those 
among the lower orders who remain in the former state of igno- 
rance,) make it obviously the more necessary that, if education be 
forwarded at all, (and it seems now to be more commonly recog- 
nized as a national want,) it should be of such a kind as will, in 
reality, afford a prospect of aiding to accomplish what it un- 
dertakes, the physical and moral improvement of the population. 

I* have, &c., 

(Signed) Seymour Tremknheere. 


Committee of Council on Education, 

SlR, Council Office, Whitehall, May 31, 1843. 

The Lord President has under his consideration the cor- 
respondence relating to your application for a grant for the 
erection of another British School in the town of Wrexham, and 
the report of Mr. Tremenheere, consequent on his visit of inquiry. 

From these documents it appears that your committee have the 
power to retain possession of the Town-hall, which they now oc- 
cupy as a school, and which they hold by a lease, 14 years of 
which are unexpired : that the managers of the other British School 
are willing to make it as generally useful as possible, by placing 
it under the superintendence of a committee, representing all clasess 
who are interested in the existence of a British School ; and that 
this school, under such management, is likely to supply an efficient 
education to a considerable number of children not now instructed 
therein. 

His Lordship cannot, therefore, encourage you to abandon 
your lease of the Town-hall, and to incur the expense of erecting 
a new school, until, by concurrent exertions, the British School 
which has already received aid from the Parliamentary grant, is 
placed under a committee so selected as to give the inhabitants 
confidence in its being managed in strict conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the British and Foreign School Society. 

Until this arrangement has been effected, the attendance on 
that school will not be equal to its capacity, and its utility will not 
.therefore be fully developed. 

Under these circumstances his Lordship cannot recommend the 
Committee of Council to grant you aid. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

George Lewis , Esq^ Wrexham . 
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REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIES 
OP TONGUE AND TAIN. 

By JOHN GIBSON, Ese., 

Her' Majesty' t Imped or of School* for Scotland, 

* 17th September, 1842. 

I have now the honour to transmit my Report on the Schools 
within the Presbyteries of Tongue and Tain. 

In the former of these presbyteries there are five parishes, the 
aggregate population of which is 7015. I examined all the schools 
which were in operation at the time of my visit ; there are five 
Parochial schools, three General Assembly schools, and one Adven- 
ture school : in all, nine schools. 

In the presbytery of Tain there are nine parishes^ the total 
population of which is 13,962. With the exception of the Royal 
Academy, Tain, the examination of which had taken place before 
my arrival, and one or two female schools in the same town, I 
inspected all the schools existing within the bounds. There are 
nine parocjiial schools, four General Assembly’s schools, three 
schools connected with the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, four Adventure schools, and one Subscription school. 

It may be proper to premise that I have refrained from slating 
in the following Report my views as to the importance of in- 
troducing into all our schools Mr. Stow’s training system, and 
from expressing my opinion regarding the manner in which the 
religious instruction might be most efficiently conducted. On 
these subjects I have spoken at considerable length in a former 
Report The defects which I pointed out as characterizing 
the methods of conducting the religious instruction, which were 
prevalent in the schools within the bounds of the presbyteries 
of Aberdeen and Fordyce, were not less general and perceptible 
in those in the presbyteries of Tongue and Tain. I have also 
refrained from entering into detail regarding the best modes of 
classification and organization, or the manner in which particular 
branches should be taught ; these were previously noticed at some 
length. I have considered it more expedient to direct my 
attention on this occasion to several circumstances greatly affect- 
ing the comfort and diminishing the already too scanty means of 
our schoolmasters. 

I allude specially to the nature and extent of the school 
accommodations, the insufficient supply of school apparatus, the 
want of punctuality and regularity of attendance, and the non- 
payment of a great proportion of the school fees. To these 
subjects the greater portion of this Report is dedicated : the 
remainder is occupied with an attempt to delineate the respective 
merits of the various classes of teachers, to point out the most 
obvious and generally existing defects in the schools, and to sug- 
gest various methods in which these might be remedied, and other 
modifications and improvements introduced. 
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I . — School Buildings . 

School Buildings in the Presbytery of Tongue . — The state of 
the school 'buildings throughout the presbytery of Tongue is un- 
satisfactory. I had to regret that some of the schoolhouses 
occupied low, damp, and unhealthy situations^ that some had 
been erected in localities considerably removed from the mass of 
the surrounding population; and that others were incapable of 
accommodating with comfort all those who resortod to them. 
With the exception of the parochial schoolhouses <\f Tongue and 
Scourie they were in a bad state of repair. 

I feel that to present to my Lords an accurate view of the school 
accommodations in this district, it will be necessary to enter into 
somewhat minute details regarding them. It may be proper to 
mention, that in the following statement, which is extracted almost 
verbatim from my note-book, I have refrained from embodying 
anything in reference to which there existed any difference of 
opinion between the clergymen, the teachers, and myself. 

There are five parochial schoolhouses in the district. Those 
of Tongue and Skerray are recent erections ; the former was built 
in 1835, the latter in 183G; both are good, substantial, and 
sufficiently commodious buildings, and in excellent repair. 

The parochial schoolhouso of Strathy was erected in 1829, that 
of Farr in 1809, and that of Durness about sixty years ago. 
These are in an unsatisfactory state ; the situation of that at Farr, 
though central, is unhealthy ; the building is in very bad repair ; it 
is not well ventilated or lighted, and it is incapable of accom- 
modating more than two-thirds of those who are in regular 
attendance duringj the winter months. 

The walls of tne schoolhouse at Strathy are substantial ; its 
situation is healthy, and in all respects well chosen; but it is 
said to be very cold in winter : the roof is of thatch, the floor 
is covered with flags, and even at the period of my visit (the 
middle of June) it presented an aspect of great discomfort.* 


* In regard to the defective condition of the schoolhounes in Talmiite and 
Durness, I have received the following explanation : — 

At the former place directions were given, in 1834, by the late Duchess Countess 
of Sutherland, to build a school and a schoolmaster’s house, whereupon it was re- 
presented by the minister and the people resident on that side of the Kyle, or Firth 
of Tongue, that it was desirable that the intended school should be made largo 
enough for the occasional celebration of public worship. This was agreed to, but 
the local management made it too large for a school, and suitable only for a church. 
To secure for the people the advantage of a permanently residing clergyman among 
them, a manse and glebe was added to the church. Thus they obtained a church, 
a manse, and a minister, in place ef a new schoolhouse and schoolmaster's house. A 
schoolmaster they had and still retained. 

The case of Durness is as follows ; — The Presbytery of Tongue, thinking the 
schoolmaster unfit for his situation, proceeded to remove him ; but on account of 
Some informality in the proceedings, the schoolmaster recovered damages, in an 
action he brought against the Presbytery, and resumed and retains his situation. It 
was not until lately that all hopes of obtaining another schoolmaster were given up. 
As soon as this occurred, the Duke of Sutherland gave directions for building a new 
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The parochial schoolhouse at Durness is in every respect quite 
unsuited to the purposes of instruction. Its situation is low, damp, 
unhealthy, and not central. It is in miserable repair; the roof 
is of tiles, many of which are broken, and the thatqh with which 
they are covered is not water-tight. * > 

The school accommodations provided for the teachers connected 
with the General Assembly’s education scheme, though generally 
situated in localities at once healthy and within reach of the sur- 
rounding population, are, in regard to their state pf repair, pot 
greatly superior to most of the parochial schoolhouses. ■ ■ 

The schoolhouse at Skerray was erected in 1835 ; the walls are 
substantial, but the floor is eartheit and very uneven. It is not 
well heated, and is not sufficiently commodious. 

The schoolhouse at Talmine, which was built in 1826* is inferior 
to that just described. Its roof is of thatch, and is seldom water- 
tight ; the whole apartment is in miserable repair. The walls are 
very dirty; the floor is earthen and very damp; the ventilation 
is not good ; it is also badly heated and lighted. 

The schoolhouse at Ceannbinn was erected about twelve years 
ago; the walls are good. It is covered with tiles, but these are 
in bad repair; the floor is oarthen ; the apartment is npt well 
lighted, and is very cold and damp. 

The only Adventure school in the district is situated at Durine. 
The schoolhouse is of the most miserable description, and yet it 
is a monument of the solicitude which the very poorest of our 
Scottish population feel for the moral and religious education of 
their children. Dissatisfied with the parochial teacher, and deter- 
mined not to have their children educated by him, out of their 
most scanty incomes they raised the sum of 7/., with which they 
procured materials, and, with their own hands, reared the humble 
structure. 

Th$ walls are of dry stone, and not more than five feet high ; 
the covering is thatch ; there is no fire-place and no window ; but 
in the roof are large openings, from which the smoke that asceuds 
from a small peat fire most gradually escapes, and by which all 
the light that is within finds an entrance. The dimensions of the 
apartment are 24 feet by 10, the height of the entrance exactly 
4 J feet: and here 60 children are congregated and taught, 
while very few cross the threshold of the parish school. 

I am happy in being enabled to state that his Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland, who is the only heritor in the district, 
gave orders, during his visit to his northern es ates last autumn, 
that the necessary steps should be taken to render all the existing 
school accommodations in the district such as the best friend 
to the educational interests of the population could desire. Each 

-JL... 

pchoolhouge, which might be converted hereafter into a parochial school ; and that 
hi now in progress, and will be completed in the course of this season. 

2 U 
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of the schoolhouses is to be put into a state of thorough repair, 
and to be supplied with the necessary forms and desks. w Ne\v 
schoolhouses are to be erected at Farr and Durness> aOd iat 
Armadale, a populous part of the parish pf Strathy, where therp 
has not hitherto existed any" permanent educational economy, 
an excellent and commodious schoolhotise is being built. Maps 
and other apparatus have been presented by his Grace to some of 
the schools. Several of the teachers have already been sent, at 
his expense, to the Edinburgh Normal Seminary, in order to be 
trained to skill in the practice of their profession.* The import- 
ance of this cannot be over-estimated. The teachers in this district 
are situated at great distances from each other, and are thereby 
precluded from witnessing in operation any school but their own. 
They cannot reap the advantagesarising from intercourse with those 
intrusted with duties similar to their own. Isolated from all who 
can either stimulate them to increased zeal and attention in the dis- 
charge of their duties, or to encourage them in a course of improve- 
ment already entered upon, they are apt to sink into lethargy, 
or to go through the business of the schoolroom in a Jistless and 
unenergetic manner ; and it is not greatly to be wondered at if an 
originally keen and most conscientious sense of duty should in 
these circumstances be impaired, and if the intensity of desire to 
render their instructions as efficient and beneficial as possible 
should gradually abate. By the enlightened liberality of his 
Grace these obstacles to improvement are in the course of being 
removed ; and it may be confidently anticipated that in a few 
years the most recent and approved methods of instruction will 
be in active and efficient operation in every school in this most 
remote part of the island. 

Schoolhouses in the Presbytery of Tain , — There are nine pa- 
rochial schoolhouses in the presbytery of Tain. That of Kincar- 
dine, in addition to its being in a bad state of repair, is most 
inconveniently situated. The walls of that in the parish of Nigg 
are dirty, and otherwise in bad condition. The others are good 
and substantial buildings, and occupy healthy and central situa- 
tions ; five of them, however, are not sufficiently commodious.* 

I had to regret here, as well as in Sutherlandshire, the wretched- 
ness and insufficiency of the accommodations provided for the 
teachers on the General Assembly's education scheme. In all of 
them the floor is earthen. Only two, those of Ardross and Moss- 


* The dimensions of that at Kincardine are 28 feet by feet. Allowing six 
square feet for each child, there is accommodation for only 61 pupils, while the 
average daily attendance during winter is 63. . The schoulhouse at l 4 'earn is capable 
of accommodating 66 pupils, and the average daily attendance in winter is 80. In 
that of Logie Kaster there is accommodation for 42 pupils, the average daily at- 
tendance in winter is 96. In that of Tarbat 90 pupils can be accommodated ; the 
average daily attendance in winter is 140. 

The schoolhouse at Tain cannot contain more than 108, the average daily at-, 
tendance is 180. 
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field, in the parish of Rosskeen, are in a tolerably satisfactory 
state; that at Scotsbum* parish of Logie Easter, is damp and in 
bad" repair; that at Auchnagart is most inconveniently situated, 
and indeed* utterly unfitfed for the purposes of instruction. It iff 
damp, there is no fire-pjace, and no outlet but the door, for the 
smoke of the peats, which, even during summer, it is necessary to 
burn to render it tolerably dry and warm. 

,The school buildings of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge are all in a most unsatisfactory state. 

Of the schoolhouses of the three Adventure teachers, whostf 
seminaries I visited, that of Mr. William Rain, Tain, which he 
erected at his own expense, is of the best description ; that at 
Bridgend, in the parish of Rosskeen, with the drawbacks of an 
earthen floor and a low ceiling, is excellent ; that at Saltburn is 
sufficiently commodious, but not in good repair. 

Dwelling Houses — All the parochial teachers, thoge connected 
with the General Assembly’s education scheme, and those em- 
ployed by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, are 
provided with dwelling houses. 

They are generally attached to the end of the schoolhouses, 
and consist of from one to three or four apartments. As these, 
in regard to their state of repair, generally correspond with the 
character attributed to the schoolhouses in that respect, I do 
not thiuk it necessary to enter into details regarding them. It 
may be proper, however, to mention one or two cases in which the 
comfort of the teachers seems most unaccountably to have been 
disregarded. 4> 

The dwelling house provided for the parochial teacher at Farr 
is in such a condition that he has not hitherto inhabited it. He 
has been compelled to pay from his already too scanty income 
for lodgings in an adjoining cottage. That of the parochial teacher 
at Durness consists of only one small apartment, which is sepa- 
rated from the schoolhouse by a wooden partition, and the dimen-* 
sions of which are 14 feet by 12 ; while that of the teacher at 
Auchnagart, reaching the minimum of accommodation, consists 
of only one apartment, 9$ feet by 14. It is to be regretted that 
such cases can be recorded. 

Infernal Economy . — All the parochial schools, with the exception 
of that of Nigg, are well supplied with forms and desks. There 
was great diversity in this respect in the schools belonging to the 
various classes before specified. Most of the General Assembly’s 
schools are very inadequately provided witli these. The two most 
striking cases of deficiency are Skerray and Auchnagart. In the 
former school there are only one form and one desk, which ac- 
commodate with comfort not more than between 20 and 30 
children. The average number in attendance is 122. In the 
latter there is only one short form. The remainder of the 

2 v 2 
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children are seated on planks, the ends of which are supported 
on large blocks of stone* > *** ' 5 

School Apparatus — In the parochial schoolhouses of Tongue, 
Strathy, Farr, Durness, Scourie, Fearn Bdderton, Logie Easter; 
and Rosskeen, there was no school apparatus ; no globes, no maps, 
— not even a black board. In Kincardine parochial sehoolhouse, 
the only apparatus was' a black board. Iri that of Nigg, there 
was, in addition to the black board, a ball frame. In that of 
Tarbat, a black board, five large and a few small maps. In that 
of Tain, a black board, an alphabet board, a baft frame, and a 
good supply of maps ; and in that of Kilmuir Easter, a black 
board and nine large maps, kindly supplied by Mr. Hay 
M‘Kenzie, of Cromarty. 

Of the eight General Assembly’s schools, four were without 
any school apparatus. In that of Skerray were six small maps. 
In that at Ceannbinn, a black board and a few maps. In that 
at Auchnagart, eight; and in that at Ardross, three small maps. 

In the schools supported by the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge, there was no apparatus. In the r Atl venture 
school at Saltburn, I found a black board, and at Bridgend a 
pair of globes. 

Attendance . — It is difficult to give anything more than a very 
general notion of the proportion that the number of children 
who attend school with even tolerable regularity bears to the 
whole population. In prosecuting my inquiries into this , subject, 
I met with numerous and insurmountable obstacles. 

The nearest approximation I have been ablef'to make will be 
found in the following statement : — > 

In the Presbytery of Tongue there are five parishes, the 
total population of which is, according to the census 1841, 7015. 
According to the report of the Presbytery Committees for ekamit 
nation of schools which was given in to the last General Assembly* 
and with a copy of which I have been kindly furnished by the 
Presbytery clerk, there existed within the bounds five parochial 
schools, attended by 296 pupils, two schools connected with the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, attended by 118 
pupils; three schools supported by the General Assembly’s 
Education Committee, attended by 308 pupils; one Gaelic 
Society’s School, attended by 36 pupils ; and four Adventure 
Schools, attended by 161 pupils, giving 919 as the total number 
of children receiving instruction at the time this Report was drawn ; 
in other words, somewhat more than one-eighth of the whole 
population were then actually under instruction.** • 

At the period of my visit, (the middle of June,) the only schools 
in operation were the Parochial schools, the General Assembly 
schools, and one Adventure school. The following Table ex- 
hibits, — 1st. the greatest number present at each of the schodb 
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during those months in which the attencj^nce is the fullest ; 2nd. 
the average daily attendance during summer;* 3rd, the average 
daily attendance during, winter; and 4th. the numbers aytually 
present on the day of inspection. „ f . i , 
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TakingjMr. M'Kenzie’s returns of the attendance at those 
schools which are in operation during the winter months only, 
and which of, course I did not see, viz. at the two , schools con- 
nected with the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 118 
pupils, at the Gaelic .Society’s schools 136, and at the three Adven- 
ture schools 101, in all 255 pupds; and adding this number to that 
reported in the above Table to be the average amount of t'a»ly 
attendance during the winter* .months, we have 889 as the number 
in daily attendance, and who are actually receiving instruction 
during that period. In other words, it is oidy during three or 
four months in the year that somewhat more than an eighth of 
the whole population are actually'in attendance upon the means 
ol instruction. 

In. a note appended to the; copy of the Report furnished to me, 
Mr. ,M‘Kenzie says, “ In. the summer months the attendance at 
our. schools; must fall- far short of the half of the attendance in 
winter, for although a respectable number do attend our Parochial 
and Assembly schools,, the others are then wholly suppressed.” 

' ' 1 he above Table will show that the result of my inquiries fully? 
coincides with and corroborates this statement; the average daily 
attendance at all the schools in operation during the summer 
months having been found to be 367, or about one-ninctcenth 
of the whole population. 
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The following Table (page 5) includes all the schools within the 
bounds of the Presbytery of Tain, with the exception of those in the 
parish of Tain/ which are omitted for reasons mentioned in tile 
note below,* and exhibits, with regard to each school, 1st, the 
greatest number of pupils in attendance during the winter months ; 
2nd, the average daily attendance during summer; 3rd, average 
daily attendance during winter; and 4th, the number* actually 
present on the day of inspection. 

From this Table it appears that, during winter/ somewhat less 
than an eighth of the whole population are daily under instruc- 
tion, and that this proportion during summer diminishes to an 
eighteenth. 

It is worthy of observation that, while in the Presbytery of 
Tongue the average daily attendance at each of the schools 
connected with the General Assembly’s education scheme nearly 
doubles that at each of the parochial schools, the one average 
being G2 in summer and 103 in winter, the other beiug 34 in 
summer and 64 in winter, in the Presbytery of Tain /he case is 
reversed; the average daily attendance at each of the parochial 
schools there being during summer 63, and during winter 91 ; 
while that at those of the General Assembly is 27 during sum- 
mer, and during winter only 45. 

The above statement will, I think, serve to place before my 
Lords a general view of ihe amount of educational means ex- 
isting in these districts, and of the extent to which the population 
avail themselves of them. 

There were numerous obstacles to my acquiring a correct view 
of the various ways in which the social condition of the people 
affects attendance at school, and of the extent to which it operates 
to that effect. 

The great size of the parishes, in Sutherland particularly, the 
distance between the various hamlets, and Ihe necessity of bestow- 
ing by far the greater part of my time in the actual exami- 
nation of the schools, rendered it impossible for me personally to 
institute an investigation into those and other interesting collateral 
points. I was careful, however, to avail myself of every opportunity 
afforded me of obtaining, by personal observation and inquiry, 
evidence by which I might test the various statements made 
to me upon these subjects. In the absence, therefore, of a com- 
plete view of the various influences in operation, affecting the 
educational welfare of the population, f think it desirable and 
Proper to record those which either came under my own ob- 
servation or the existence of which was otherwise fully esta- 
blished. 

1st. Very many children between the ages of 5 and 15, and 


* It happened that at the time of my visit most of the schools in the town of Tain 
were not in operation; the summer vacation had just begun. 
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residing within two miles of the nearest schoolhouse, do not attend 
at all ; this is mainly attributable to the extreme poverty of the 
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parents, which prevents them from paying the school-fees ; from 
providing their children with the necessary school books, and other 
apparatus, such as pens, paper, slates, &c., and in numerous in- 
stances, from supplying them with the clothing needful in winter. 

I find in my note-book only a few examples illustrative of this, 
sufficiently definite and well authenticated to be recorded here. 

In the parish of Strathy there are always, according to the 
Report of the clergyman and other parties, a very considerable 
number pf children between the ages of 5 and 15, and residing 
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at no great distance fr<*ni the schoolhouse, whodonotattendatall; 
and more definitely there is one district in this parish, in which 
there are 30 families, not one member of which had been in attend- 
ance during the last year. * * ' ; 

Mr. Campbell, schoolmaster, of Farr, is convinced that there are 
in that, parish numbers dif children of age for instruction, and who 
reside within two miles of the parochial sehoolljouse* who do not 
attend school., • t 

I was informed by the same gentleman, that there.are within tho 
same distance fit>tn the schpolhouse two hamlets, each containing 
a population of 100 persons, from both of which not more than 
8 had been at school, even during the wiuter months ; and that if 
all tile obstacles to regularity of attendance arising from the 
poverty of the parents were removed, there might be not fewer than 
150 pupils during the winter months, and during summer from 100 
t(£ 120. The attendance at present is, during winter 96, and only 
40 during summer. 

Both the clergyman and schoolmaster of Scouric attributed the 
non-attendance of considerable numbers between the ages already 
specified, partly to the poverty of the people, and partly to their 
want of interest in the education of their children. 

The schoolmaster at Skerray says, that, were it not for the 
poverty of the parents, more than 200 children would beinregaular 
attendance. The average number in attendnee during winter is 
122 . 

The schoolmaster at Talmine assured me that if he were to 
attempt to enforce^the payment of school-fees, he would not have . 
more than 12 scholars ; this is owing solely to the poverty of the 
parents. ’ . , • 

2nd. A considerable number are prevented from attending by' 
their distance from school. In the, western part of the parish of » 
Tongue, separated from the Talmine district by a small river, 1 
which prevents the children coming 1 6 the Assembly school there, 
there arre upwards of 50 children of school- age.r During the 
winter a boy from the nearest school is employed by the parents 
to teach their children. These instructions, necessarily most im- 
perfect, are continued only during the winter months, . In the sum- 
mer there is no school in the district; and at 1 he period of my 
visit, there were only two children in it receiving instruction. 

In the parish of Tarbat, there was, in the opinion of the clergy- 
man, great need of another school, on account of the distance of 
many of the children from the existing schools, . * 4 ’ * 

In* a remote part of the parish of Edderton, an Adventure 
scHoolis taught during the winter months. It is conducted by . 
a boy who is engaged by the parents, and who is generally chosen, 
from among the pupils at the parochial school. The attendance 
is about 30: a small bothy is erected in a central situation, and 
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serves as a schoolhouse. The teacher is bbarded a fortnight at a 
time in the houses of his employers. During the summer the 
children attend no school. * ^ 

3rd. The teachers universally complained of the great irregula- 
rity of the attendance of those whose names were on the books^ 
and abundant proof has been afforded iir^the foregoing statements 
that this complaint is too well founded. 

It is unnecessary to point out the bad effect of this irregularity 
of attendancejupon the whole of the school discipline and manage- 
ment. It forms an almost insuperable obstacle to the intro- 
duction of the improved methods of classification and organization ; 
it precludes the master from adopting the monitorial system, ex- 
cept in a form so materially modified as not only to diminish and 
deteriorate its influence, but even to strip it almost entirely of 


* I cannot pass from these statements, the object of which is to show that con- 
siderable numbers are prevented from attending school at all, without relating, as 
simply and briefly as 1 can, the following incident : — After having completed the 
inspection of the schools in the Presbyter)' of Tongue, I travelled thiongh the 
peculiarly desolate and mountainous parish of Assynt, on my way to the Presbytery 
of Tain. On coining to a place called Kyle Strume. I entered into conversation 
with the ferryman, N. M‘L., regarding the manner in which his children (he had 
seven of school age) were educuted. The neurest schoolhouse he suid was about 
nine miles distant; there were within two or three miles of his house between 30 and 
40 children of school age, and the only means of educating them within the reach 
of the parents was to employ, during two or three months in the year, a boy, who 
had received his education in the nearest parochial or Assembly school. In this 
way some of these poor children had received some instructions in reading ; but the 
labours of the boy , such as they were, had been discontinued in consequence of 
the parents being unable to raise even the small sum necessary to secure his 
services. * 

On parting from N. M‘L.,the Toad ascended along the slope of a high and rugged 
hill ; at intervals of two or three hundred yards, stretched on each side a long deep 
glen with a few thatched cottages occupying its wurinest and most sheltered spot. 
As I proceeded slowly up the rugged ascent, I observed the sons of the fern man 
running at full speed along the brow of the surrounding hills, or darting away up 
into the glens. At intervals their shrill halloos were heafd among the hills, and were 
speedily answered in deeper and more manly tones* The boys had been dispatched 
by their father to apprise the residents of these remote solituoesof my presence in the 
country, and to summon them to overtake me at a point of the road where it was 
known my progress would be most gradual. A little farther on, I saw issuing from 
each of the dark, ravines one or two individuals, each leading in his hand one young 
child, and followed by two or three of more advanced age. On my arrival . at 
the appointed place of meeting, there stood before me a small but most interesting 
assemblage of seven * sturdy Highlanders, surrounded by their children to the 
number of 23. Tlieir object was to request me to use ray influence in procuring for 
them the services bf a schoolmaster. Here were their children growing up without 
instruction. They were unable to afford remuneration sufficient to retain the 
services even of such a teacher as had been labouring among them. They assured 
me that in the event of a salary being procured for a teacher, they would most 
willingly rear with their own^hands a stiucture sufficiently large and commodious 
for a schoolhouse* 1 and that there might be secured a tolerably regular attendance 
during the winter of between 30 and *40 children. They pointed out to me a 
wietchedly dilapidated but, which they had erected a few yeais before, and which 
had served as the schoolhouse of the district so long; as they could raise the 
necessary remuneration for their “ boy ” teacher. It is now a perfect ruin. It 
sever had been. aught but a hut of the rudest and humblest character, and yet it 
told most eloquently of the solicitude of these dwellers among the hills for the 
religious and moral welfare of their children* 
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its utility. It prevents him from prosecuting with the desirable 
steadiness and application any systematic course of religious 
and moral training and intellectual culture, and wherever it 
prevails to a£iy great extent we cannot expect to find in the 
schools much more thap^a fair amount of facility in performing 
the processes of readin ^writing, and arithmetic, together with a 
moderate and not very well arranged amount of scriptural know- 
ledge; I was therefore careful to observe whether any expedient 
had beemadopted to counteract Pr destroy the ^regularity of 
attendance. 

The results of my observations were far from being satisfactory. 
How r ever, I think I may with safety affirm, wherever the intel- 
lectual system had been introduced, and was practised with ordi- 
nary skill, wherever the teacher was energetic and enthusiastic, — 
wherever his heart seemed to be thoroughly in his work, the 
attendance had improved both in respect of numbers and regu- 
larity. 

If each school were furnished with a sufficiently complete set of 
school-books and other apparatus, this irregularity of attendance 
would decrease. The best illustration of this I can recollect is 
the following : — Mr. Campbell was appointed parochial school- 
master of Farr in 1838. During that year, the average daily 
attendance during the summer was 75. During last year it was 
only 40. Upon inquiry, I found that this decrease was not to be 
attributed to any change in the social condition of the people, 
but proceeded from the following cause : when Mr. C. was ap- 
pointed to the situation, he procured, at his own expense, a supply 
of school-books, which he sold to the children at greatly reduced 
prices ; many of these are now soiled, some destroyed, some lost. 
New ones cannot be obtained, and I was assured that from this 
cause alone the attendance had been diminished nearly one- 
half. 

The most striking illustration that I met with of the effect which 
zeal and efficiency in the teacher produce on the educational state 
of a parish is to be found at Tavbat. Previous to the appointment 
of Mr. Denoon, the present able and zealous schoolmaster, out 
of a population of 1826, there were not more than 35 pupils at 
the parochial school during any part of the year. The average 
daily attendance throughout the year is now 140. This cannot 
be ascribed to any change in the social or economical state of the 
parish. To the zeal and ability of Mr. D., aided apd encouraged 
by the present minister, this remarkable .improvement is wholly 
attributable. ^ 

I have again to express my conviction of the extreme importance 
of the adoption of every expedient, the tendency of which is to 
increase the regularity and punctuality of attendance, such as 
supplying each school with proper apparatus keeping with care 
registers both of punctuality and regularity pf attendance, and 
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impressing upon the minds of the parents the desirableness of 
their children receiving steady and somewhat* prolonged courses 
of instruction and training. T. v .> r 

Payment of School Fees . — Most of tfie teachers dbm plained of 
the non-payment of a great propotticfe&Qf the school fees. In 
every district in which I have prosecrald my official inquiries 
the same complaint was made ; hut nowhere, I think, did this 
discouragement exist to such an extent as in the two presbyteries 
spoken of in* this Report. The influence of tips in -restricting 
the comforts, in lowering the status, and otherwise diminishing 
the outward respectability of the schoolmaster, its too general 
effect in breaking down the energies and interfering with the 
efficiency of the ablest and most enthusiastic teacher, arid its 
injustice in compelling him to educate without remuneration a 
great proportion of the population, seem to challenge for this 
feature, in the educational state of a country, the first claim to 
attention, and very loudly to demand a speedy, and if possible a 
perfect, remedy. 

I shall therefore describe, at some length, and with some 
minuteness of detail, the extent to which this evil exists Ivithin the 
bounds of these two presbyteries. 

The average daily attendance at four parochial schools in the 
presbytery of Tongue has already been stated to be, during sum- 
mer 34, and 64 during winter ; supposing that the number given 
as the average daily attendance during summer avail themselves 
of the means of instruction during two quarters only, and that 
the additional number in attendance during winter (in this case 
30) attend one quarter only; and supposing further, that for 
each child the quarterly payment is only 2s., the amount of fees 
that should be realized is 39/. 45*., giving to each teacher 9/. 
16$. yearly from this source. 

The amount actually realized in these four schools, in the 
course of a year, is 1,5/. 155., which gives to each teacher only 
3/. 16$. 3 d. yearly. In other words, each of these teachers sustains 
a yearly loss of 5 /. 10$. 9 d. 

Again, the average daily attendance at three General Assembly 
schools is, during summer, 62, and 103 during winter. Making 
the same suppositions as before, the amount that should be 
realized is 49/. 10,?., yielding to each teacher 16/. 10,?. yearly 
irom this source. 

The amount actually realized is 11/. 5s., giving each teacheF 
only 3Z. 15$. yearly; each of these gentlemen therefore sustains 
a yearly loss of 12/. 15$. 

The state of matters in this respect within the bounds of the 
presbytery of Tain does not materially differ from that now de- 
scribed. 

The average daily attendance at nine parochial schools in this 
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district is, during summer, 63, and 91 during winter. . Basing dur 
calculations on me same data as before, the amount of fees which 
ought to bereaved by ,t he teachers of the nine schools is 165/;; 
which woul^iyieWlo eacLh teacher 18/. 6$ r 8rf* yearly. i » j 
The amount actually realized is 101/., giving to*each teacher 
only JR 4* 5i4* jKach teacher stilus sustains a lass yearly 1 of 
upwards of. I9$.§j/d. -Again, the average daily attendance 
at, four As/5$nihly tSchQoJta is, during summer, 27, and 45 during 
winter. Upo^tjie game hasja of calculation, the sum that should 
be realized is 2$/, ]$$.; which, would : give, each teacher 71. 4r. 
annually, the amount .actually obtained is only Oh 2v., yielding 
to each teacher only 1Z. 5 s. 6<£. yearly* The yearly loss to each 
is 5Z. 18$. 64., . fl , 

..It is scarcely- to be wondered at that such a state of matters 
affecting so .materially the worldly comfort and status of the 
teacher, and in so. many, ways interfering with the success of his 
professional labours should, greatly depress the spirit and diminish 
the energies even of the ablest and most zealous and conscientious 
among theqti? Such I found to be the case. 

The impression on the minds of a great majority of the popu- 
lation is that the legal salary and accommodations afford- the. 
teachers a perfectly sufficient remuneration for their labours. 
Such a feeling betokens >a most lamentable state of things. It 
shows the extreme poverty of those by whom it is entertained* 
and it cannot fail to be followed by the most disastrous results 
upon the educational state of the district., .* 

Edtication of the Teachers . — Most of the parochial teachers' 
have received a university education, and are in point of attain- 
ment far superior to. those belonging to the other classes. Of the? 
five parochial teachers in the presbytery of, Tongue, two have gone 
through a complete course of literary, and philosophical -study at a 
university, and h&ve been,, .enrol led, as students in. the Divinity 
Hall during three sessions. One has attended college during 
three sessions ; one, two sessions, while the other, although- he 
h^d Received the ujiole of his early education at a parochial 
school, had been trained to his profession as a teacher! at; the 
Edinburgh, sessional school. 4 ^ ; 

u 0f the nine parqchial, teachersin the. presbytery of Taiir, five* 
ppmpleted their literary and philosophical course.of university*, 
atp.dyi and have been enrolled as students of Divinity]; three have 
just 4 completed their literary and philosophical studies* and -the^ 
remaining one has attended college during three sessions. 

0f tfie teachers .belonging to : the other classes, only ohe had * 
attended. college, and his attendance did not extend beyond' one 
session. Five out of the seven Assembly teachers had beem: 
trained in the ^<^* n Durgh Normal Seminary, one had beeivjn 
attendance there upwards of two years, another 18 months, another 
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four months, while the others had been students in that seminary 
only two months. ^ 

I now proceed to give my opinion of the respective merits of 
the various* classes of teachers, insofar as skill in the art of teach- 
ing, and their general capabilities of conducting^ he schobl-bhfeiness 
arc concerned. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that I have ever felt' it 
especially incumbent upon me in the discharge of this part of 
my duty to use the utmost degree of caution. I haVe" endeavoured 
to bear constantly ill mind that my judgment orf these points was 
to be formed and regulated only by what I Saw done in the various 
schools, that my observations were necessarily very Cursory and 
limited, and that the only correct basis oh which to found an 
opinion on these subjects is the impression left upon toy mind by 
the examination actually instituted, and chiefly conducted in eacn 
case by the teacher himself. v * T 

I have already s?lid that in point of education and general ac- 
complishment the teachers of the parochial schools are vastly 
superior t<* the others. The course of instruction in their semi- 
naries was generally more comprehensive, and the' style in which 
the various processes of examination were conducted, showed in 
almost every case a considerably more extensive amount and 
variety of information, and a greatly more ample range of thought. 
At the same time the best of those parochial teachers who had 
undergone no regular course of professional training, seemed to 
me inferior in several most important respects to those of the 
Assembly teachers w r ho had been trained for any length of time at 
the Normal Seminary. In the classification of their scholars, in 
the general arrangements and organization of their schools, in the 
power of adapting their instructions to young and untrained minds,' 
in the success with which they conducted the analysis of: the 
various lessons, and in the felicity and fulness with which they 
illustrated them, and especially in the spirit and Energy with' 
which all the school business was gone through, the superiority 
of these gentlemen, even to the best of the untrained parochial 
teachers, was as marked as their inferiority to them in mere 
scholarship was manifest. 

I never had so good an opportunity of observing the benefi- 
cial effects of a strictly professional training, the contrast in the 
above-mentioned reslpects betweerl the trained and th# untrained 
educator, and the relative merits of each had never been placed 
so prominently before me. And most certainly insofar as these 
cases are concerned, the views Of even the most sahguine advo- 
cates of the propriety of enforcing a course 6f training at a Normal 
establishment as an essential part of the education of every school- 
master were amply justified. 

After this general statement I proceed to give more in detail toy 
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opinion of the several classes of teachers. Of the 14 parochial 
schoolmasters, five^ seemed to me to discharge fheir duties with 
very considerable ability, and evinced in the wnole school business 
great industry and zeal. The explanatory method was practised 
by all of them with much skill. They were in the habit of 
examining their pupils upon the^Ords and subject-matter of the 
various lessons. In arithmetic they had been careful not only 
to train them to expedition and accuracy in working prescribed 
sums, but had? also given them clear explications of each rule. 
And in condoling the religious instructions, special r *t*are had been 
taken to analyse, illustrate, and explain the scriptural readings as 
well as the various questions in the Catechism. The explana- 
tory method was applied as far as practicable to all the pro- 
cesses of instruction. The class next to these in point of ability 
consists of six. All these gentlemen seemed to discharge their 
duties most zealously and conscientiously. The explanatory 
method was practised in all their schools, but from their not 
having at any time enjoyed the opportunity of seeing it ably and 
skilfully exemplified, it was not very satisfactorily conducted. In 
other respects, especially in classification and organization, these 
schools were deficient. The schools of the remaining three 
gentlemen were in almost every respect in a most unsatisfactory 
state. 

Of the seven Assembly teachers, three conducted the whole 
business admirably. These gentlemen had been trained at the 
Edinburgh Normal Seminary, and had introduced into their 
schools the system there acted upon insofar as it was applicable 
to their less pretending establishments. The monitorial system, 
in a modified form, was in full and most efficient operation. 
There pervaded the school-rooms a well-ordered activity, and the 
beaming and cheerful countenances of the children gave evidence 
of the skill with which their instructions were conducted. All 
were usefully employed, and all seemed happy. The aim of the 
teachers had evidently been to cultivate the thinking powers of the 
pupils, and the results of their labours were of the most pleasing 
description. While the younger children in most of the other 
schools, parochial as well as others, were generally unable to 
understand me when I took part in the examination — their 
vernacular language is Gaelic — the very youngest in these three 
schools had no difficulty in apprehending all my questions, and 
very generally gave distinct and intelligent answers. The reason 
of this was that the teachers had been careful to make even the 
most elementary parts of their education strictly mental exer- 
cises; the children had been taught clearly to apprehend the 
meaning of every word they learned. This had been accomplished 
by the teacher expressing to them in Gaelic the signification of 
each new English vocable , and cross-examining them in English. 
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Whenever their store of words in the latter language proved too 
limited, recourse was had to that of which they had a fuller and 
more.thorough command. The process had been a most laborious 
one, and had been admirably performed. The teacheJr at 
Ceannbinn seemed to me especially deserving of commendation in 
this respect ; I have seldom seen the elementary branches taught 
with more energy and spirit, or Vith greater success than in this 
school. , , 

The other teachers connected with the Church Education 
Scheme were* in ail respects very much inferior, j^o those no W 
spoken of. Of the teachers connected with the Society for Propa- 

f ating Christian Knowledge, and of the three Adventure teachers, 
can only say, that in point of industry and zeal they appeared 
to me deserving of very high praise. I had to regret, in the 
case of some of them, their want of acquaintance with the best 
methods of conducting the business of the schoolroom, .and espe- 
cially the impossibility of their affording from their wretched in- 
comes the sum necessary to enable them to acquire the requisite 
knowledge of new and better methods. 

It only remains to point out the defects which were most pre- 
valent in the schools examined. 

1st. In few things did the ignorance of the teachers of the im- 
provements recently introduced into our best schools more clearly 
appear than in the bad arrangement of the forms and desks, the 
unskilful $nd disorderly manner in which the movements of the 
various classes were regulated, and the want of system in the 
whole internal economy of the school. I took every opportunity 
of pointing out the advantages attending a minute, rigid, and 
systematic attention to these various points, and I endeavoured to 
show the great importance of such an internal arrangement as 
would enable the teacher to have always under his eye every 
child in the schoolroom, and would, at the same time, leave a 
sufficient area for the simultaneous drill of two or three or more 
classes. 

2nd. Want of proper classification. I am aware of the diffi- 
culties — the want of the necessary books and other apparatus, 
and the extreme irregularity of attendance of many of the pupils, 
interfere with, and in very many instances entirely break up, the 
best ordered classification. 1 am anxious to direct attention to the 
principles by which this classification should be regulated. The 
stage of progress, and not the age of the child or the time he has 
been school, is to be considered. It is always to be remembered 
that it is very desirable to form into one class as many as are 
at all equal in point of attainment. The advantages of this are 
numerous. Time is saved. A degree of spirit can easily be 
infused into a pretty numerous class, which it is difficult, if not 
]ttip°ssible, to impart to one consisting of ot^y two or three. 
I he monitorial system also, in some modified form, could, if a 
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somewhat perfect classification were first secured, be regularly and 
systematically acted on. 4 In the absence of stated' monitors, die 
dux of the class, or the best boys in their turn, might be intrusted 
with its superintendence, when the master is necessarily otherwise 
employed. An important point is gained if the children’s minds 
are * occupied. They may be employed in^learning something 
useful, however imperfectly, while 'the master is permitted to 
prosecute his labours elsewhere unmolested and in sijence. Every 
expedient should be adopted to keep every child Usefully occu- 
pied during ev«$y moment he is in the school. c 

3rd. The limited application of the explanatory method . This 
is generally ascribed to the want of the necessary time. It is said 
to be incident to a promiscuous country school, and I was 
frequently told that the defect was irremediable. It has been re- 
medied in numerous instances. In some schools within the 


bounds of these two presbyteries it has been entirely overcome. 
From many of the others it could, were the teachers thoroughly 
resolved to attempt it, be for ever banished. Let the desirableness 
of the application of this method to every branch of instruction 
be intensely felt, and let the .advantages attending this be once 
thoroughly realized, and theirdefect will soon disappear. The 
object cannot be attained until a proper classification, and some- 
what complete organization of the whole school discipline have 
been secured. 


4th. The limited extent to which geography , grammar , history , 
mental arithmetic , 8fc., are taught , and the Small proportion of the 
pupils learning these branches . It is advantageous to give in- 
structions in each* of them at a very early stage of the child’s 
progress. Among the expedients adopted to give animation and 
energy to those who from their early age and stage of advancement 
in the more mechanical processes of reading and writing,, cannot 
be occupied with the same thing more than a few minutes 
together, should be the proposal to then! of simple exercises in 
mental arithmetic ; the narration of short and interesting passages 
from either sacred or profane history; sketches of the physical 
geography of the country around them, and descriptions (illus- 
trated by prints) or, better still, by presenting to their observation 
the objects themselves of the more interesting classes of natural 
objects. The pupils a little more advanced might very easily 
and properly be taught to apprehend thoroughly the natiire of 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs. Everything they might 
be taught cannot be enumerated here. Let the teacher observe 
the amount of the intellectual development of his pupils, attiU let 
him’ endeavour' to impart to them everything which 'miy be 
useful, and he will find room and verge enough for the exercise 
of all his talent for organization and arrangement. Were these' 
instructions to be commenced thus early — to be systematically 
conducted and energetically prosecuted throughbtit the schodl- 
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course. 


ever 


, -1 ‘>4 lr '* ^ ‘ 

-there will, have been, communicated, ere 


its con^iple tion , .con sid^r able amount of useful knowledge, 

5th. The leading defect in almost all the schools was the want 
of a due amount of attention to, the explanation of each English 
word, on its first occurrence in the le*son T boQks. . It seems extra-- 
ordinary that when the importance qf the explanatory method 
lias been recognized, , and where its partial introduction has been 
followed by the very best results, many, of the children, whose 
vernacular tongue is Gaelic^ should be. able, tO*ead English 
with •facility . without haying the slightest notion, of the import of 
the words which they perfectly , articulate. ; r^his is the rote system 
in its most offensive form ; and v y^t,this w*? the case in very many 
of the schocjls. t)n * request ir>g tbq, master to question |Ue children 
oq the import of, the words or subject-matter. of the lesson, I was 
frequently told that they did not jq the slightest degree, ouderstand 
what they had , read* I. was careful to inculcate, the propriety of 
divesting every one 9 f thje.^choobexercises qf everything that was 
merely mechanical, and pointed , out to all the teachers the pro- 
priety of applying the explanatory xpethod at the very beginning 
of each child’s educational coursfy^ I saw this admirably done 
at the Parochial school at hqirg! and at the General Assembly ?s 
school at Ceannbinm . . . . t 

The teachers, after having heard the children read a passage 
in English, required, them to retranslate it word by word into 
Gaelic. After this Had been done, they, by means of cross-- 
examinations, illustrations, and ; explanations,, both in Gaelic and 
English* tested the degree to which they had apprehended, not 
only individual words, but the whole t import of the lesson. The 
exercise was followed by the best results ; the more advanced 
children not only^ead, but thoroughly understood the most diffir 
cult anfl uncommon English word. They had no difficulty in 
apprehending me when I questioned them on the various passages 
read, and they conversed with me with very considerable facility 
and fluency. 

In the best Parochial schools— in most of the General Assembly’s 
schools — and indeed wherever the explanatory method had been 
introduced, expedients^had been adopted for the purpose of 
obtaining the same results. ^ Wh^t I had to regret was that a 
sufficient degree? of importance did not seem to be attached to 
these exercises, aqd that their application was very generally 
limited to, mote advanced pupils In only one instance did I find, 
the schoolmaster totally ignorant of Gaelic. It is unnecessary to 
say that in. Vi id school the mental culture qI the pupils was very 
limited. There ekisted no medium of communication between 
the mi ads of the teacher and of his pupils; and chdfjren, who, 
when addressed in thdr vernacular tongue, manifested the utmost 
^§ r t e e o °f mentn^ activity, and no ordinary share of intelligence, 
were compelled to spell out their lessons iifider the direction of 

2 x 
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one who, how conscientious soever, and how deeply soever in- 
terested in their welfare, was prevented »from rendering his in- 
structions anything but a dry and mechanical routine. 

I cannot close this Report without expressing my most cordial 
sympathy with the teachers, exposed as they are to so many dis- 
comforts, *and subjected to so numerous and painful discourage- 
ments, and from again ifrging, as a subject especially worthy of 
consideration, the propriety of increasing the salaries and thereby 
raising the status of these most useful, most excellent, in many 
cases highly educated, in all cases most miserably remunerated 
men. 

l*have, &c., 

(Signed) - John Gibson. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleicorth , Esq., 
tyc. tyc, 8fc. 

REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIES 
OF CHIRNSIDE, DUNSE, AND LADDER. 

. .By JOHN GIBSON, Esq., 

Her Majesty s Inspector of Schools in Scotland. 

Edinburgh, July, 1843. 

Early in January I began the inspection of the schools within 
the bounds of the presbyteries of Chirnside, Dunse, and Lauder, 
and completed it about the middle of May. 

In the presbytery of Chirnside there are twelve parishes, the 
aggregate population of which is 15,539. I examined all the 
schools within the hounds, with the exception of two or three 
small advenlure schools in the parish of Ay ton, one female school 
in the parish of Foulden, and three adventure schools in the 
parish of Coldstream. 

There are ten parishes in the presbytery of Dunse, the aggre- 
gate population of which is 9,044. With the exception of one 
adventure school, and two dame schools in the town of ‘Dunse, 
all the schools in this presbytery \tere examined. 

The number of parishes in the presbytery of Lauder is nine,, 
the aggregate population being 8,35L. The parish of Stow I did 
not visit; all the schools in the other parishes, with the exception 
of the parochial school of Earlston, one female school in the same 
village, one adventure school and one female school in the town 
of Lauder, were examined. 

The number of schools reported on is 61. 

Tn the following Table I have included those parishes only in 
which all the schools wen; examined, and have specified in regard 
to each pfcriah, — I. The number and kind of schools in it; II. 
The number of pupils in daily attendance at each of them 
throughout the year ; III. The population of* the parish; and 
IY. The ratio that the two last items bear to each other. 
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TABLE A. 


— - 

Average Daily Attendance throughout the Year at 

Popula- 
tion of 
Parish. 

Proportion 

of tllUSO.ftt 

Paro- 

chial 

Schools. 

Sub- 

scription 

Schools 

Ad- 

venture 

Schools. 

Dame 

Schools. 

Female 

Schools 

All the 
Schools 
iu the 
Parfth. 

School, 
to whole 
Population 
of Parish. 

Abbey — St. Bathans . 

35 

• • 

4 m 

• 1 


35 

146 

1 

4-17 

Crenshaws . 

. . 

38 

• • 

• • 

• a 

. . 

38 

120 

1 

3*16 

Bunkle and Preston . 

48 


. a 

• 1 

‘ ]30 

7& 

745 

1 

9-5 

Eccles . . • 

* %• 

100 

43 

* . 

• • 

~ • * 

143 

1938 

1 

13*55 

Fogo . . 

• • 

68 


f * 

»• 

• », 

68 

449 

1 

6*6 

Greenlaw . • 

• • 

120 


101 

• • 


221 

1355 

1 

6-1 

Langton . 

• • 

40 

• • 

, • 

• • 

.. 

40 

479 

1 

11-97 

Lougformacus. 

• • 

40 


• . 

• • 

• . 

40 

390 

1 

9*75 

Pohvarth • . 


48 

. . 



. . 

48 

1 260 

1 

5-4 

Chi inside • 

• • 

33 

. , 

104 


. • 

137 

1203 

1 

8-8 

Coldingham . 

• • 

115 

110 

54 

' \ 1 ‘ i 

40 

319 

2766 

1 

8-63 

Edrom. . . 

• • 

43 

108 

, , 


30 

*181 

1414 

I 

7-8 

Eyemouth . 

• • 

75 

, , 

88 

*14 

. , 

177 

1402 

1 

7-9 

Hutton . 


60 

• 60 

14 

• 1 

50 

184 

1133 

1 

6*1 

Lady kirk • . 


73 


. , 

• • 


73 

498 

1 

6*8 

Mordington . 

• • 

75 

1 • • 

, . 

• • 

. . 

4 75 

392 

1 

5*2 

Swin ton • . # 


100 

• • 

30 

• • 

. . 

130 

1095 

| 1 

8*4 

Whitsome. 


37 

• • 

, , 


. . 

37 

622 

! i ■ 

16*8 

Chaunclkirk • 


95 


. . 

* 

• • 

• . 

a 95 

780 

i i : 

8*2 

Gordon • . 

• 1 

75 

• t 

. , 

• • 

. . 

75 

903 

j i : 

12* 

Lcgcrwood . 

• • 

58 


• . 


• • 

58 

571 1 

1 i ; 

9*8 

Meitoun • . 


60 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

60 

722 j 

1 ' 

12* 


la these parishes nearly one-eighth of the population are in 
daily attendance throughout the year. It also appears from nn 
examination of the above Table that considerably more titan a 
third of the whole pupils arc educated independently of the 
parochial schools. 

In the following table I have classified the various kinds of 
schools, and have specified in regard to each school, — I. The 
greatest number of pupils that have been in attendance during the 
last six months; II. The average daily attendance during that 
period.; III. The average daily attendance during summer ; IV. 
The average daily attendance during winter; V. The age at 
which the pupils generally enter school. VI. The age at which 
they in general leave it ; VII. The number present on the day 
of inspection; and VIII. (When it could be ascertained) The 
number at that time enrolled as pupils. ( See table B, p. 674.) 

The most important results obtained from an examination of this 
Table are, that, in reference to the parochial schools, the attendance 
during summer is one-sevbnth less than during winter; in refer' 
enco to the subs ciipt ion schools, all of which are situated in 
landward districts, and most of the pupils attending which are the 
children of agricultural labourers, the attendance during summer 
is more than one-fouAh less than in winter; and in reference to 
the adventure schools, which are situated in towns or largo 
villages, the summer attendance is only one-tenth less than in winter. 

2x2 
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TABLE 1L t * 



Avton . • « • . 


120 

100 

• 95 

s 

100 

■ 

5 

14 

80 

115. 

Coldinghani, Village • 

• • 

95 

75 


95 

5 

13 

74 

76 

, , Heston . 

ft • 

60 

40 

45 

60 

5 

14 

48 

57 

Eyemouth* . . . 


101 

90 

60 

90 

5 

14 

74 

95 

Mordingtou • • . 


90 

85 

65 

85 

5 

13 

40 

86 

Foulden .... 


40 

*20 

20 

30 

6 

14 

26 

30 

Hutton 


72 

65 

55 

65 

6 

14 

62 


Edrom 


50 

40 

45 

45 

5 

14 

40 


Whitsome . . . 

. 

50 

38 

36 

42 

5 

12 

31 

Hfl 

Ladykirk , • • 


85 

75 

70 

85 

5 

14 

86 

n 

Swintoii .... 


130 

100 

100 

110 

5 

14 

115 

1*21 

Coldstream . 

• • 

145 

125 

120 

125 

5 

14 

110 

121 

Chirnside .... 

. • 

50 

35 

30 

35 

5 

14 

36 

50 

Dunse 

• • 

87 

70 

70 

70 

6 

13 

70 

K1 

Greenlaw .... 


140 

1*25 

115 

130 

5 

14 

1*20 

wM 

Cranshaws . * . 


45 

40 

35 

45 

6 

14 

33 


Longforraacus . . 

• • 

55 

I 45 

35 

45 

5 ! 

! 13 

45 

■ 

Polwarth .... 

• • 

68 

55 

40 

55 

5 

! 14 

64 

• ft 

Fogo 

♦ • 

86 

! 70 

65 

65 

5 

I 13 

63 

70 

Abbey — St. Bathans • 

• • 

! 43 

! 35 

35 

35 

5 

1 14 

*21 

26 

B unkle .... 

• « 

68 

50 

■9 

55 | 

f 6 

i 14 i 

57 

.. 

l«angton ... 

• a 

57 

40 

40 

40 i 

* 

14 

47 

52 

Kccles . . , . 


130 

110 

90 

110 | 

1 5 | 

[ 1*1 

9*2 

112 

Lautft* 

,JI tv 

.JLJ0 

150 

140 

160 i 

L* | 


90 

. . 

Gordon • ... • 


106 

' 60 

ro 

00 


! i r 

83 

1 " 87' 

Smailholm • . « 

ft ft 

# 9 

• • 


• ft 


• • 

• • 

. . 

Channel kirk • • , 

ft • 

120 1 

100 

00 

no 

! 5 

i * 14 ' 

123 

. . 

Legerwood . . • 

ft • 

70 j 

55 

60 

70 

5 

! u 

46 

53 

Mertoun . • . . 

ft • 

- >85 i 

60 

60 

75 

1 5 

1 14 

57 

/ 1 

Westruther • . , 


- 78 ; 

60 

55 

70 

5 

! 14 

: 

* 44 

55 


Subscription and Privately Endowed Softools. 


SttnatcU ut Purifk. 

ColdinghamMoorColdinghara 

• • 



• ft , 

ft ft 

• ft 

• ft 


Auchincrow 

Ditto . . 

75 

K] 

HI 

60 

5 

14 

52 

60 

Paxton . . 

Hutton* . 

70 

BH 

60 

60 

5 

14 

64 

73 

Allauton . 

Ed rum * * 

80 

HI 

50 

70 

5 

14 

74 

77 

Sinclair’* Hill 

Ditto , * . 

58 

; 55 

50 

m 

S5 

14 

' 45 

68 

Mil burn . , 

Dunse . • 

30 

20 


a 

HI 

2:r 

• • 

Birgltam l » 

Ktfclea * « 

60 

45 


50 

5 

14 

49 

» • 

Mk-lletatain , 

Eutlitoo • • 

48 

n 

36 

¥ 

5 

1,4 


■■ p * 

Redpath 

D ; tto , 

47 

Kl 

35 

45 

5 

14 

34 

• • 

Fans . . 

Duto . . 

38 


HI 

30 

6 

34 

13 

• • 

Houhdslow . 

Westfuther . 

53 

35 


H 

5 

M 

32 

1 * . 

Renton District 

m- vAt8-4‘afe== 

Coldingham 

• ft 

• • , 

•• 

• • 


' i 

a i i ess 

7* * ' ' 1 T 

• • 

» • 
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* . TABLE B 



Mr. Gray • 

• Coldingham 

63 

58 

50 

60 

5 

14 

55 

58 

Mr. Fraser . 

. Eyemouth . 
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50 
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31 

30 

30 
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• • 
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The average daily attendance during winter at all the parochial 
schools is 2,162 ; during summer it is only 1,856 ; the difference is 
306. Again, the average daily attendance during winter at all 
the subscription schools is 489, while during summer it is only 
381, the difference being 108; and at all the adventure schools 
the winter attendance is 489, the summer attendance 443, the 
difference being 46, Classing all the schools, the winter attend- 
ance is 3,140, whilst during summer it is only 2,680; the differ* 
ence on the whole is 460. In other words, nearly one-seventh of 
those who are in regular attendance during the winter do not 
attend at all in the summer. v 

What arc the circumstances to which this is to be ascribed ? 
Why do so many cease to attelid ? and How are they employed ? 
The answer generally given t;o such questions was, that whenever 
the season, approaches.m which farming operations commence, the 
elder children are withdrawn from school, and are employed, in 
field labour. The teachers generally attributed to this circum- 
stance the difficulty which they experience in elevating and ex- 
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tending the educational course. Their representations were, that 
as soon as they had, by continuous labour and effort during tho 
winter, succeeded in bringing the elder pupils to a respectable 
degree of proficiency in the more advanced branches, they were 
removed from school, and seldom returned until the following 
winter. The effects of such an interval of rest from all mental ex- 
ertion are obvious. 

I was not therefore surprised to find that it is during the winter 
months only that the *teach$te are willing to submit their schools 
to inspection, as, during that period alone, they think, can any 
stranger form an adequate notion either of their own professional 
skill, or of the degree of proficiency to which many of their elder 
pupils attain. These representations are well founded. Were 
allowance not made for such circumstances as have been described, 
any account of the schools situated in country districts would be 
unfair and incorrect. I have borne this constantly in mind when 
I come to speak of those schools visited at a time when the elder 
pupils had been withdrawn. I have endeavoured to take into 
account all the difficulties and disadvantages under which the 
teachers were compelled to labour, to appreciate all the efforts 
made to Combat and overcome them, and to measure accordingly 
my meed of applause or of condemnation. 

A comparison of the numbers present at the time of inspection, 
with those on the books at the same period, will serve as a some- 
what correct index of the regularity of attendance. In reference 
to the parochial schools these numbers were 1,542 and 1,845 
respectively, showing that one-sixth of the enrolled pupils were 
absent ; in reference to the subscription schools the numbers were 
235 and 268, giving one-eighth as the proportion absent; and in 
leference to the adventure schools the numbers were 248 and 282, 
showing also upwards of an eighth of absentees. 

The attendance might, F think, be rendered much more 
regular, were the teachers to keep registers in which to record 
each case of absence. The method adopted in the National 
Society’s Central School, Westminster, and described in the 

English Journal of Education/’* seems well fitted to secure the 
object. The effects of its introduction into schools situated in a 
country district will not, perhaps, be found so gratifying as they 
ate said to have been in the Central School ; uut improvement, 
both in regard to the punctuality and regularity of attendance, is 
the natural result of such an expedient, when these are not 
rendered impossible by physical causes, *such as sickness, extreme 
distance from the school-house, and the like. 

The age at which the children enter school was found to be 
in general five, and that at which they leave it fourteen. Is it 

* See *n article in tho first number, entitled “ Method of Ensuring Regular At- 
tendance at School.’* 
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asked. How tjicn, since the school course is extended over such a 
protracted period, are th6 dttainments made and proficiency 
acquired so limited? The reason of this has already been given. 
The attendance of the pupils is at^ all times very irregular and 
desultory. During their first years at school their progress is 
greatly retarded by 'their being frequently prevented by tlie state 
of the weather from reaching school, and during the latter years 
of the course they are often called to assist their parents in the 
labours of the field. They are unable, from lassitude and fatigue, 
to prosecutc,^luring their leisure hours at home, the studies upon 
.which they had entered at school^'and, on their return, instead 
of being prepared to enter upon a higher course and more ex- 
tensive range of studies, they are generally compelled to spend 
a considerable time in recovering and re-arranging what liad in 
the interval been lost. 

In the following table I have classified the various kinds of 
schools, and specified the various branches taught in each school, 
and the number of pupils learning particular branches . — ( See next 
w) . 

The most cursory glance ut this table will show that it is in 
the parochial schools chiefiy that the more advanced branches 
pre taught. The proportion that the number of children learning 
writing bears to the whole number present is, in the parochial 
schools, as 1 : 1*7 ; in the subscription schools, as 1 : 1*92 ; in the 
adventure schools, as 1 : 1*88. The proportion of those learning 
arithmetic to the whole number present is, in the parochial 
schools, as 1 : 3- 13; in the subscription schools, as 1 : 3*58; and 
in the adventure schools, us 1 : 3*3. The propoftion of those 
learning geography to the whole number present is, in the 
parochial schools, 1 :3'5; in the subscription schools, I-* 15*1; 
and in the adventure schools, 1 : 36. The proportion of those 
learning grammar to the whole number present is, in the parochial 
schools, 1 : 46; in the subscription schools, 1 : 7*3 ; in the ad- 
venture schools, 1 : 9. The advantage ev$n in these common 
branches is clearly in favour of the parochial schools. In refer- 
ence to the more advanced branches — Latin, Greek, French, 
mathematics, and bookkeeping — the proportion in favour of the 
parochial schools increases immensely. 

The proportion of those learning Latin is, in the parochial 
schools, 1 : 36; in the subscription schools, 1 : 242; in the ad- 
venture schools, I : 257- Of those learning Greek, it is in the 
parochial schools, 1 469. (In the subscription and adventure 
schools none of the pupils studied this branch.) Of those learning 
French, in the parochial schools, 1 : 72; in the subscription 
schools, 1 ; 242; and in the adventure schools, 1 : 128. Of 
those learning bookkeeping, in the parochial schools, 1:69; in 
the subscription schools, 1 : 161 ; in the adventure schools, 1 : 257. 
Of those learning mathematics the proportion is, in die parochiul 
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schools, 1 : 56 5 in the subscription schools, 1 : 161 ; none of the 
pupils in the advent uro schools studied this branch. 

These facts suggest considerations of great importance. It 
is obvious that the proportion that the number of pupils learning 
writing and arithmetic hears to the whole number in attendance is 
far too small ; but when we find that even in the parochial school^ 
only one pupil in three learns geography, and not more than one 
in four studies grammar, the importance of inquiring into the 
causes of a state of matters so injuriously limiting the extent of 
the educational course through which the great majority of the 
pupils go, and thereby retarding their mental culture, becomes 
obvious. 

The evil is attributable to several causes. The most serious 
obstacle, however, to a more general introduction of the higher 
branches into our schools is the manner in which the payment of 
school fees is regulated. It is the duty of the heritors of each 
parish to fix, 1st, what branches are to be taught ; and, 2nd, what 
fees are to be paid in the parochial schools. The standard erected 
by them generally regulates the amount of fees exacted in the 
other schools. _ 
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In fixing what branches are to be taught, there is no great 
danger of error, if proper regard be had tot lie social condition and 
character of the population. But unless the principle be a correct 
one that regulates the scale of fees to be exacted, it is obvious that 
the educational interests of the people may sutler serious injury. 
It is easy to show that the effects of the present system of regu- 
lating school fees are pernicious. t . v , 

The system is this : — For English Reading a quarterly fee of 2a*. 
is exactep} for Reading and Writing, the fee is 3.s*. ; for Reading, 
Writing^ and Arithmetic, f and so on. For ehcli additional 
branch there is generally exacted an additional fee. The practical 
operation of this, in a district the population of which are poor 
and ill-edifcated, is evidently to perpetuate the limitation of the 
educational course to such branches only as the parents have been 
taught to consider necessary to success in the business of life, or 
which they have thejtiselves experienced to be advantageous and 
beneficial. The additional fee for writing and arithmetic, it 
is believed, prevents many parents from giving their children the 
necessary amount of instruction even in these branches. « And it is 
only the better conditioned or the better educated and intelligent 
who are willing to subject themselves to additional expense, in 
some cases to additional privations, for the purpose of bestowing 
upon tbeir children a more comprehensive course of instruction. 

It is not extraordinary that the great majority of the parents 
should feel some reluctance to pay for instructions for their 
children in those branches, the value and even nature of which 
are utterly unknown to them, and from the want of which, they say, 
they have never experienced any embarrassment or difficulty. The 
result is, that the amount of instruction previously obtained by the 
parent is made the measure of that which is thought to be either 
necessary or advantageous to the child. The curriculum of study 
in many of our schools embraces, in consequence, little else than 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. * 

m This system of exaction of fees for each branch has also a 
pernicious influence upon the teacher. It induces him to regard 
nis labours too much in the light of mere merchandize, for wdiicli 
he is to seek as high*a price as he can obtain. Its tendency is 
to render him more solicitous about the devising of methods by 
which he may increase his own income than about the devising 
of expedients whereby he may best promote the moral and reli- 
gious improvement and the intellectual culture of his pupils.; 

These additional fees should be abolished. That which should 
regulate the studies of the pupils should be, not their parents’ 
ability or willingness to pay, but their own ability and desire to 
learn. The fees should be regulated according to the age of the 
pupil. Let the school fee for all children under eight years of 
age be (say) 2*. per quarter ; for those bet ween eight and twelve, 
3*. ; and for all above twelve, per charter. Let j&o progress 
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which the pupil has made in the more elementary branches 
determine the period of his introduction to those that are higher 
and more difficult ; and it will, I think, be found that by this 
simple expedient will be removed one great impediment to the more 
general acquisition in our schools of those branches of instruction 
that are not strictly elementary. 

Another obstacle to the extension of the school-course is the 
ignorance of the parents.* This has already been cursorily spoken 
of. It deserves a fuller consideration* They can appreciate the 
valwe of reading, writing, and, arithmetic. Most of them have 
made some progress , iri each of these, and have experienced in 
themselves and observed in others the advantage which the posses- 
sion of such acquirements bestows. Of the importSpce, eveu of 
the nature of grammar, geography, &c.; they are totally ignorant. 
And when it is proposed to tnem that their children should receive 
some instructions in these branches, their ^tisual reply is, “that 
having done without them themselves, they do not see the necessity 
or desireableness of their children acquiring them.” 

A very simple expedient would remove this feeling. Let the 
teacher invite all the parents to an examination of his grammar 
and geography classes. Let them have an opportunity of obtaining 
some notion of the nature and value of these studies, and especially 
of the important practical purposes to which a knowledge of them 
is subservient, ami they will become anxious that their children 
may obtain knowledge which is as instructive and delightful as it 
is practically important. 

Another hindrance to a more general diffusion of these studies 
I must notice however briefly. It is the most insufficient supply 
of maps and other apparatus in almost all the schools. The black 
board is not always provided, and very frequently where it is, 
its value is not understood. The text books are also generally 
far too expensive. The preliminary lessons both in grammar and 
geography should be given* orally, and in each of the processes 
the black board should be in almost constant use; and not until 
considerable progress has been made should text books be used 
by the pupils. When they are found necessary a proper regard 
should be had to their cheapness. The most expensive book is not. 
always the best. 

a ' 

Emoluments of the Teachers . 

I was anxious to obtain accurate information in regard to the 
amount of income enjoyed by the various classes of teachers, and 
to be enabled to specify the various sources from which this was 
obtained. The results of my inquiries I have embodied in the 
following table; It is necessary to explain that the offices of 
session clerk and Jferitors 1 clerk, though generally held by the 
parochial teacher, are not necessarily connected with his office. 
Several cases have occurred in these presbyteries in which other 
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individuals have been appointed ta discharge the duties, and of 
- coum to fnj^y th*c~em©rameMs or thwe istke&r lr?1fl^~at§5~ 
be stated that each of the parochial teachers is provided with a 
dwelling-house and garden ; but from the difficulty 1 experienced 
in obtaining quite accurate information in regard to their yearly 
value in rent, T liave not been able to include them in the following 
statement. Again, of the twelve teac^e^i of subscription schools 
six are provided with d wel 1 Lng-hous#$s, For the same reason 
their yearly value in rent is npt represented. With these ex- 
ceptions, the following table represents Jhe whole amount of 
income enjoyed by each teacher, 5 and specifies the various sources 
from which it is obtained. — (See table, next page.) 

It appears from an examination of this table, that t)ie incomes 
of the parochial teachers vary from 40/. 13 s. Ad. to 154/. Gs. 4£c/. ; 
of the teachers of subscription schools from 10/. to 60/. ; of the 
teachers of adventure echobls from 3/. 10s. to 45/. The average 
income of the parochial teachers is 71/. 2s. 5 £</. ; of teachers of 
subscription schools 2$/, 16^. 8 d . ; and of the teachers of adven- 
ture schools 23L 9s. < 

School Buildings. 

The parochial school- houses in this district, when compared 
with those in the other districts on which I have already reported 
to their Lordships, must be spoken of favourably. Several 
features in their construction seem to have received an adequate 
measure of attention. They are generally sufficiently large and 
commodious; most of them are well lighted and heated; all are 
conveniently situated in respect of the population, and tfW sub- 
stantially built of stone and lime. But if we consider them in 
reference to what should be provided, in order that the school 
architecture may bo duly subservient to the progress of a sound 
physical and moral education, or if we measure them by the 
standard erected in those countries in which a proper measure of 
attention has been bestowed upon the promotion and strengthening 
of the physical formation, and clue respect had to the silent in- 
fluences of external objects upon the cultivation of moral senti- 
ments, tastes, and habits, the very best school-house in the district 
must be represented as so very imperfect in construction, and so 
ill suppltW with the desirable and necessary accompaniments, as 
to be incapable of subserving in any considerable degree these very 
important ends. Those most nearly approaching the standard*^ 
excellence are in the parishes of Lauder, Mertoun, Greenlaw, and 
Edrom ; all these, are ample in size, substantial in const motion; 
well heated and lighted, and occupy convenient, healthy, and 
pleasant situations. But there are in each of them very important 
defects. No urinaries or waterclosets have*boen provided. To 
that, jn Lauder alone is any play-ground attached. In not one 
of the m wa a- there rr ther momet er- tamark thtrdegrer of te m pe-~ 
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rature, or such means of ventilation as to prevent the pupils 
suffering physical injury OT mental prostration from draughts 
of cold air, or from & close and contaminated atmosphere. 

The means of ventilation are generally Very imperfect. When 
it is remembered that most of thg school-houses &re nojjf.more than 
sufficiently commodious, allowing^generally little more than seven 
square feet of area to each pupil, it is obvious that the%|mosphere 
breathed by the children muatfsoQn^ Wcomp contaminated, in- 
jurious Retire bodily health, and destruptiye of i^Cal^ctivity and 

vi g our - . , ' * J-'' * 


Play-grounds are attached fa only two of the school- houses ; 
many of the teachers Jire "awslre of their importance as instru- 
ments of education. * Th&attOntipn of the heritors and clergymen 
must be dratvn to the subject, and the advantages resulting from 
a constant superintendence of the children in their out-door sports 
be demonstrated, erq we oan hope to have each school-house 
surrounded by sufficiently spacious and properly furnished play- 
grounds. V 

As the relative size of the school-rooms is a subject closely 
allied to that of ventilation, it is proper to introduce here the 
following table, which specifies ; in regard to each of the parochial 
schools ; 1st. Its dimensions in feet ; 2nd. The number of pupils 
in attendance throughout the winter; 3rd. The number each 
school-house can accommodate, allowing seven square feet of area 
to each child; 4th. The number of cubic feet of air provided 
for teach ..child. Joseph Lancaster always allowed nine square 
feet of area to each* pupil. 

It will be seen that many very important points connected 
with school buildings have not obtained even the smallest measure 
of attention. As to their location, the only point that seems to 
have been considered important, is convenience in respect to the 
population. This has generally been attended to ; but no en- 
deavour has been made to plant the school -houses in situations 


remarkable for their natural beauty. The desirableness of having 
them removed from everything the observation of which might 
sully the purity of sentiment, or destroy the freshness and deli- 
cacy of moral feeling which so pleasingly characterize very young 
children, has not been perceived. The important influence of 
external inanimate objects upon the training of thq youtbful mind 
has not been felt. Ihis influence has been duly appreciated by 
men in other countries. Ttifey have seen that to place a child 
amidst the beauties of the external world is to cherish within him 
a sensibility to their charms, and to supply him vrith an exhaust- 
less fund of'pure enjoyment; that to expoge him to the influence 
of stagnant marshes, or to the contaminated atmosphere of close 
and crowded alleys, is to retar^jhe progress of his physical for- 
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niation, and the development of his mental faculties, and that to 
place him within the observation of whatever is low and sensual 
and degrading, is to assimilate his own nature to that which he 
is led to contemplate. 

The furniture and internal arrangements also were not what 
should be desired. I do not think that in any of these schools 
was the supply of forms and desks insufficient, but they were of 
such a nature as to interfere with the comfort and diminish the 
mental vigour of the pupils. The forms for the younger children 
were generally too high and narrow ; those for the elder pupils 
were not provided with backs. In addition to the discomfort of 
the position in which this compelled the pupil to sit, it is plain 
that mental languor and inattention to lessons was necessarily 
produced by it. The seats in a schpol-room should be of such a 
height as to enable the pupil to reS£ his whole thigh upon them, 
and at the same time to have his feet resting with comfort 09 the 
ground ; they should also be provided with backs reaching as 
high as the shoulder blade. 

In addition to these defects in the construction of the forms, I 
had in very many cases to regret the manner in which they were 
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arranged. Unifo^pijjty ofarrangement is joqt, practicably jyere it. 
desyable; but th^jpnycjpie which shpuld guide thy teaCjl\er ii\ 
this branch of the internal ^economy is ijivariaojfi. ^vpry child 
should be'V^stf^tfy reach of the* makers ^b^y^tigg.; 

sufficient space should bereft, either in the centre of the school- 
room or around it^gid^s^for ^f^ simultaneQi^ 
classes. T|fe classes should be so.arranW^as^^cve^f the elder 
pupils being'oisfur^ed ip th^ir Judies bxthe ^^^Su t or coming 
in pf the youngpi* children, nbp' should ^ s$pt|^o^|fe\y minutes 
in each hopr into thy,opei}^airV^or the pky^groufttl, under,, the 
super i ntendence^of Onpfof their oWer comp-amohs.^ , . 

Attention should W giveiTtp the stqt^of the school-room in 
respect of s $leaidineW and cogilbrt. To secure cleanliness each 
school should be provjaed yjfcfch scrapers outside, and the chil- 
dren should Ik trained to use*r£em. The windows should he sup- 
plied willi blinds, tlie‘ \valjs should be adorned with maps, and 
with figures of thpsp natural objects, the names of which occur in 
the lessons of the day. Every tiling should be done to render 
the aspect of the Worn agreeable, and to give it the appearance 
of a comfortable aqd ? w'ell furnished apartment . in a dwelling- 
house^ The movement^ of the various classes also should be 
made with regularity, precision, rapidity, and quietness. ( It is not 
desirable that the order in. which these are made should be unal- 
tered; the changes should not be very frequent 

It frill not be said by one who knows the silent influence of such 
training to habits of 'order, cleanliness, and comfort, upon the, im** 
pressible minds of children, that these remarks are either tod 
minute or unimportant. ‘‘T k ^ t 

Iq most of the schools therajyas a very insufficient supply of 
school apparatus. In some, noi^^qn a bkck board was found ; 
the want of this is generally an^ndicatioiF of ignorance or want 
of zeal in the master. I invariably fodlid in those seminaries in 
which the intellectual training of the children received most at-, 
tention, and was conducted most vigorously and successfully, that 
this important instrument of education was in almost constant 
use. Every teacher should be able to delineate upon the bjqck 
board natural objects and figures, and to present t6 the eye of thq 
pupil a, properly definite notion of the numerous objects whpse 
names occur in the lesson-books, but \vhich cannot therpselvea 
bje placed before him. He, should be able to give his pupils 
lessons in drawing, 'fbe cultivation of this branch exercises and 
strengthens the perceptive faculties, refines and. elevates the taste, 
anc! opens thepye to the beauties pnd elegances pf form. t . 

There was not always a good supply pFmaps. It was not up- 
cormnoy tp find,. even in very welf |aug^ schopls, only one; in 
several cases they were srnall, and not vvell fitted to promote th^ 
progress of the pupils ihtheir geographical Studies. The hei’itoi^ 
in several of the parishes had furnished the teachers ^vitb* a 
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complete set of the best closer iptibn for school purposes. The 
teachers themselves had in numerous instances manifested their 
anxiety to extend the course of instruction by providing them at 
their own expense. " In only two schools did I find a pair of 
globes. 4 ‘ 

Although I regretted the liinifed supply of appajcatiis in al- 
most all tbe f scfepols, ai$ was ^ware that the teachers could ill 
afford to prdcf^’ wjiaf Was necessary from their "own resources; 
yet I was delighted tqobierve that ttvo bp tliree^of the teachers had 
not only expended a'cbnsiderable suhi of .n&briey for this purpose, 
but had also exercised no smalj. sh&re of mechanical skill and 
dexterity in the construction of apparatus suited to illustrate the 
lessons on natural philosophy and ^chemistry, The schoolmaster 
of Greenlaw deserves special cort0fcie n( latioh for this.' v He has 
constructed a complete set of electrical apparatus ; he has made 
very admirable models of several useful machines ; he has col* 
lected a large assortment of interesting natural objects, and has 
arranged them in beautiful order in the school-room to which they 
impart somewhat of the air of a museum. The parochial teacher 
of Dunse, also, has a tolerably complete set of chemical apparatus, 
with which he illustrates the various lessons on chemistry. 
There was a large supply of apparatus in the school at Gordon. 

I was often assured by the clergyman and other parties, that 
were a representation made to the heritors of each parish of the 
propriety of providing each school with a large assortment of ap- 
paratus, with black boards, with maps and globes, with models of 
the most useful machines, and with such apparatus as would 
enable the teacher to explain and illustrate the lessons in natural 
history, natural philosophy, chemistry, and geology, there is little 
probability of its being unattended to. The numerous instances 
of their liberality which cjme under my own observation, and the 
substantial proofs of their attention to the educational interests of 
the population existing in several parts of the county, convince 
me that the subject just requires to be submitted for their con- 
sideration to receive a prompt and proper attention. 

Of the twelve subscription school-houses, only five, — those at 
Paxton, Allanton, Sinclair’s Hill, lledpath, and Benton — at all 
properly subserve the purposes of instruction. The defects which 
have been pointed out as characterizing the parochial school- 
houses generally belong to these. The remainder of the school- 
houses belonging to this class are miserable. In addition to the 
defects in the construction of the buildings, and the wretched state 
of repair in which they were found, the supply of the most neces- 
sary school furniture^ such as forms and desks, was generally quite 
insufficient, and that which was provided, ill fitted to promote 
the comfort or to improve the tastes and habits of the pupils. 
The whole aspect of these schools was that of discomfort and 
destitution. 


2 Y 
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It is difficult to give any adequate notion of the character 
and condition of most of the adventure schooLhouses. These 
schools are generally taught in apartments of a dwelling-house. 
The dimensions are contracted; there are no proper means of 
ventilation f^the floor is generally earthen and damp ; the walls are 
frequently unplastered and dirty ; the forms and desks are of the 
poorest description, and frequently incapable of accommodating 
all the pupils. Little attention is* given to the and clean- 

liness of the apartment ; tile furnitureis ' seldom tastefully and 
conveniently arranged.^ The whole appearance indeed of the in- 
terior of these schools served to impress upon the mind most un- 
favourable views in regard to the fitness of the teachers to be 
entrusted with interests so important as the instruction and train- 
ing of children. 

There are some remarkable and commendable exceptions. The 
schoolhouse of Mr. Waite at Chirnside, is equal in convenience 
and tastefulness of construction to most of the parochial school- 
houses, and the internal appearance and arrangements are ad- 
mirable. Mr. Gray’s school-house, at Coldingham, Mr. Turn- 
bull's at Greenlaw, Mr. Miller’s and Mr. Weatherhead’s at 
Dunse, were in a ^satisfactory condition. The school-houses of 
the female teachers were remarkably clean, and neatly and con- 
veniently arranged. That of Miss Young, at Hutton, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of school architecture. 

^ The dame-schools are taught in the dwelling-houses of the 
; ?hoolmistresses. The apartments were very neat and clean. 
minute C c '^ len were arran g ec ^ 011 l°w forms around the teacherf*, 
In most^ 1 * 11 ® seeme< ^ to g° on w Mi cheerfulness and comfort. 

school app ttftdte of Instruction in the Parochial Schools. 

of zeal iii t nnec * thirty parochial schools. Seven of these are 
which the 11 towns or considerable villages, and on account of the 
tention ^ le ma j° r ^y °f *he pupils to school, the consequent 

this : -^ r regularity °f their attendance, and the superior condition 
usr many of their parents, the higher branches are more commonly 
v -taught, and greater proficiency usually made in them, than in the 
other schools. I was highly pleased with the condition in which 
I found them. The teachers discharged their duties with zeal 
and skill, and the attainments of the pupils in the elementary and 
some of the higher branches were very considerable. In order 
that a clear notion may be obtained of the manner in which these 
seminaries are conducted, I shall give a somSwhat detailed ac- 
count of the examination of three of them. It maybe proper to 
say, that although the schools I am about 1 6 speak of appealed 
to me upon the whole the best, the difference between them and 
the remaining four was by no means marked. 

In the parochial school, Coldstream, there were present on the 
day of inspection 111 pupils. The branches taught were Read- 
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ing, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, English grammar, geo- 
graphy, Latin, Greek,. French, bookf keeping, and British history; 
religious instructions w^re, of course, given. 

The pupils'were arranged in eleven reading classes It would 
occupy too much space to giye' a full account of the business of 
each class. It ig enough to $ay that the lesson, of each was 
carefully analyst, , the .words 5 * and ^subject matter were ex- 
plained and illustrated^ and the various processes conducted by 
the teacher with mi^h skill. To the, younger felasses, his manner 
was lively and varied, and' his illustrations homely and easily 
understood. In the examination of his elder pupils, he showed 
a wide range of information. They were examined on the 
whole subject of the various lessons^the more difficult words were 
explained, derivatives traced to their roots, their original and 
secondary meanings given, — in short, the explanatory method as 
formerly practised in the Edinburgh Sessional school was most 
ably conducted. 

Eighty-five of the pupils learned writing, which was well and 
carefully taught. Fifty-six were learning arithmetic. Forty of 
these were working sums in the simple rules, four in Simple 
Proportion, one in Practice, one in Interest, two in Vulgar Frac- 
tions, one in Mensuration, and five had gone through the text- 
book. A good deal of dexterity in working sums in the common 
rules had been acquired, but sufficient attention had not been 
bestowed in unfolding the principles and explaining the processes 
of. this branch of study. Those engaged in the study of gram- 
mar, in number 56, were arranged in four classes. The junior 
class were taught orally, the object of the master being to ex- 
plain and render familiar to them the nature of the various parts 
of speech. This was done with great judgment, simplicity, 
perspicuity, and skill. The second class were provided with a 
text-book containing only the simple elements, and from this the 
definitions of the parts of speech were committed to memory. 
Numerous exercises were given for the purpose of testing whether 
these definitions were thoroughly understood. The next class had 
a more extended system of grammar put into their hands, and 
had made considerable progress jn parsing and construction. 
The highest class continued to use the text-book, but were also 
regularly examined in parsing and construction from the reading 
lessons. This branch was very well taught. 

Fifty-six studied, geography, and were arranged in three classes. 
The junior class were not provided with a text-book. The map 
of the world was shown to tiiem, its nature explained, and its lead- 
mg features and great divisions pointed out. The map being re- 
moved, the master, with chalk in hand, examined them upon 
what had been pointed out to them, requesting them to direct him 
how and where to define upon the black board the various places 
to which their attention had been previously called. A text- 

2 y 2 
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book wdi used by the second class whd Wre^bhm^ 
examination and study of the tfiap of Europe. Thfe highest cltts¥ 
had made considerable atftrihmentsin this branch; aftdhftd ac- 
quired facility in sketching upon the black board the'blitlines Ahd 
remarkable features and divisions of the 1 various' countries of 
Europe. SbcOf the ^pupils w«*Ve Studying mAtheniAtics. They 
had not proceeded beyond the ftr&t boOk <0f Ei&ltd, which they 
had completely mastered. The Latin, Gfeefc/AnS Frenhh, Weru 
very respectably taught. 

In addition to All this business, whicK is ^one through , Sally, 
Mr. H. devotes half ah hour every forenoon to religious instruc- 
tion. Some of the features of the method of performing this part 
of his duty I particularly admired. A regular course of lessons 
had been drawn out, and the instructions were thus given both 
seasonably and systematically. For the youngest children a few 
simple questions sufficed. Those a little more advanced re- 
peated Brown’s Catechism. The Shorter Catechism had been 
committed to memory by the next two classes, and had been care- 
fully analyzed and explained to them. The elder children had 
not only committed to memory the Shorter Catechism but had 
been taught to gii% texts of Scripture in proof of every assertion 
contained in it. Their knowledge of Scripture was both accurate 
and extensive. 

The characteristics of Mr. H.’s method 6f conducting his 
schools were unwearied assiduity, thorough devotedness to' the 
work of his profession, considerable skill in the application of good 
methods, and an accurate knowledge of classification and arrange- 

° .H 

ment. 

The school which I shall next describe was, in man^ impor- 
tant respects, very different from that formerly spoken of. Tire 
attainments of the pupils were neither sO high nor so varied. 
The processes of instruction were more formally and mechanically 
conducted. The explanatory method was not Applied to the 
junior division of the school, and the virtue of the examination to 
which the elder pupils were subjected was greatly diminished by 
being, conducted by means of written questions only. Although 
the import of the lesson was generally elicited, and the more im- 
portant statements were pretty fully illustrated ahd explained, yet 
the whole process was somewhat uninteresting and' drill. It 
wanted variety and liveliness. Notwithstanding these detects, 1 I 
observed numerous proofs of the' skill and suCcesS with tfftlcli the 
studies of the pupils had been carried on, and everything that I 
saw* convinced me of the assuidity, conscibritioumefes, ahd enthu- 
siasm* of the teacher. The ai'rarigeihehts tyf the school IverC 
admirable. Perfect cleanliness/ order, Ahd 1 regularity Oharac ; 
terized it. On one side of the room was erected a spacious gallery, 
capable of accommodating 70 or 80 childrens . Ar bite end *tcfod 
a large case containing d varied assbHhfettt bf phiWsflpUrc&l Wp* 
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pajratus, among. vvWiqh, anf) desming to be specially mentioned, 
w£$ a complete pet of electrical apparatus. At the, other, end 
,attothfr large cate 

objects* -'flu* was. the nfip&ed^L of the, .establishment. ^$here was 
eUo a, good supply. gf maps. -J\ ^ . r , ^ , 

r . At the time qf w igy visit i.theyewore 11,20 pupils present. They, 
were arranged even reading glasses* 43 studied grammar, 14 
geography, writing,} 41 arithmetic, p mathematics, and 3 
Latin. r> * -pi 

r JTlfe school, of, Mr. fiercer, Dun^fc differed*, in several im- 
portant respects, from bqth the preceding. The .intellectual system 
was carried ou in this school most admirably, and every branch 
was most skilfully /taught. The, reading was distinct^ intelli- 
gent, and sometimes elegant. The, lessons were ably analysed 
and most fully and skilfully illustrated, , It was perhaps observ- 
able that the teacher had put out his strength chiefly on the 
higher classes. With thqm lie haxl gone through several series of 
experiments in illustration of the principles and more important, 
parts of natural philosophy and chemistry, and had imparted a 
great fund of information in the elucidation of^the other lessons. 
He had bestowed great care in tracing the derivations of the more, 
difficult words, in, assigning to each its own shade of meaning, 
and in carefully directing the pupil to its appropriate use. He 
haxjl conducted the arithmetical studies in a thoroughly rational 
manner. At an early period of each child’s course, he had given 
orally easy lessons in number, and had, by a familiar explanation 
of the principles of notation and frequent exercises in the simple 
rules, prepared them to enter upon the higher departments of 
the study with interest and profit. Geography was also taught 
in the most philosophical manner. Kightly regarding topo- 
graphy as its basis, Mr. M., before speaking of a map to his 
pupils, fixes in their minds the notion of such a chart, by request^ 
ing them to sketch the floor of the school-room upon their slates, 
and to represent the relative positions of the various objects upon 
it. When they have acquired the power of doing this, with a 
proper degree of minuteness and accuracy, they are employed in 
the delineation, upon the same extent of surface, of an area of 
larger extent. At eyery step taken the pupil’s own. observations, 
°f the natural features of the territory which he delineates, 
whether it be,, the, play-ground around the school, the town in 
which the school is situate*!* or the parish of which the town 
forms the principal part, gre marked down aud, properly repre- 
sented^ And when the nature bf the map has been properly 
apprehended, he, is introduced to , an examination of the parish in 
w :jh c h he resides. . From this his attention is directed to the map 
c °tland ; thenpa to England, to Europe, &c. The results of 
1 method jvejre most satisfactory. Their knowledge of the 
various maps of which had been studied* was most 
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accurate, and embraced not only the political divisions, but the 
more remarkable natural features. 

Although I have not given a detailed description of the business 
of each class in these three schools, yet I think it will be seen, 
fromwharl have said, that thty are in a healthy and efficient 
state. Each has its peculiarities ; the teachers are not equally 
skilful, equally accomplished, equally successful ; but in zeal, in 
devotedness to their professional duties, and in *thcir endeavours 
to keep pace with the improvements that have beep made in the 
processes and methods of instruction, in ‘their examination of these, 
and in the adoption of the best of them insofar as they are ap- 
plicable to shell seminaries as theirs, all have shown that they 
appreciate the importance of the duties entrusted to them, and 
regard with sufficient interest the profession to which they belong. 

Owing to the great irregularity of attendance of many of the 
pupils in the parochial schools which were situated in small vil- 
lages, or in districts where the population was;widely scattered, 
the progress of the children was not equal to that made in the 
schools situated in towns ; but after allowance has been made 
for this and other circumstances prejudicially affecting the teachers’ 
labours, the majority of these seminaries do not deserve to be cha- 
racterized as at all inferior to the former. Most of the teachers 
discharged their duties zealously and ably. In most of their 
schools the best methods of instruction were practised, while the 
educational course generally comprehended one or more of the 
higher branches. 

For the purpose of giving a more definite conception of the 
manner in which these schools are conducted, and of the progress 
made by the pupils, I shall give a somewhat full account of two 
or three of the best of them. The others, although differing from 
each other in many important points, were, with the exceptions to 
be afterwards noticed, well taught. 

On the day of my visit to the parochial school, Swinton, there 
were 115 pupils present. The organization of the school was 
good ; all the children were const antly and usefully employed ; a 
modification of the monitorial system was in operation; the ex- 
planatory method was applied to all the branches of instruction ; 
and not only were the attainments of the pupils considerable, 
but the degree of mental culture which they had received was 
such as to prove that the teacher had so conducted all the pro- 
cesses as to strengthen and develope, by seasonable and^he&lthful 
exercises, the various mental powers. In conducting the' instruc- 
tions of the younger classes, every expedient had been introduced 
to gi^p variety and liveliness to the various exercises. They were 
not required to direct their attention for any considerable time to 
one subject. In their reading lessons their attention was fre- 
quently called to the more interesting words, and sihiple expla- 
nations, and familiar illustrations of tneir use were given. Fie 
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tures of the various natural objects, and in some instances the 
objects themselves, whose names occurred in the book, were 
exhibited, arid, the pupils, although not receiving systematic 
courses of lessons on objects, were exercised in observing Iheir 
pointy of resemblance and diffidence, and in then *g^bally de- 
scribing their several peculiarities. jThey were taught to use the 
slate at a very early period, ana Wer^encdbraged not only to 
write, but to delineate upon it the more" ii^etesfi'ng natural objects. 
These exercises, "although chiefly intended a$ expedients to keep 
them quiet When the les^ofas of the hour or day wer^ 6Ver, not 
only cultivated habits of close and, careful observation, but ren- 
dered the first lessons in writing comparatively easy* and formed 
an admirable introduction to more systematic instructions in 
drawing. The same principles which guided the teacher in 
conducting the studies of the junior section ofhis pupils regulated 
his labours among those more advanced. The results were more 
satisfactory. 

In tiux .parochial school at Edrom I saw much deserving the 
highest commendation. The classification and organization were 
excellent. All the branches received a proper share of attention. 
That upon which the teacher had expended most labour and care, 
and in which the pupils had made remarkable proficiency, was 
the religious instruction. They repeated the Shorter Catechism 
with great accuracy. The various questions had been carefully 
analyzed and explained. Numerous texts were adduced by the 
pupils in proof of the various statements contained in the answer 
to each question ; and such had been the skill and judgment with 
which the whole of this department had been conducted, that the 
children could not only cite with great accuracy texts of Scripture 
iu proof of any of the leading doctrines of Christianity, but had 
obtained so perfect an acquaintance with the New Testament gene- 
rally, and especially with the gospel history, that they could 
repeat and explaiu any of the more remarkable passages in the 
history of our Saviour — any of his miracles, his parables, his dis- 
courses, his occasional remarks. The reading of the pupils was 
correct, fluent, and intelligent, and full explanations were given of 
each lesson. Considerable progress had been made in geography ; 
and some attention had been given to the explanation of the prin- 
ciples, as well as to an examination of the various processes of 
arithmetic. 

I cannot leave this branch of my report without noticing ‘par- 
ticularly the schools at Ladykirk, Eyemouth, and Gordon. At 
Ladykirk, the order in which the pupils were arranged, and the 
regularity and precision with which the movements of the various 
classes were made deserve very high praise. Although *all the 
branches were most intelligently and vigorously taught, yet the 
^bwir^tble distinctness of articulation and enunciation with which 
t * le pupils read, the intelligence, accuracy, and ease with which 
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they answered the sifting questions put to them, and -the liveliness 
1 ana cheerfulness with which they went through the whole business, 
were such as to deserve special, indeed almost unqualified, praise. 

In the schools at Eyemouth and Gordon/ also, I saw much 
to admired 'Were I to enter intogdetails regarding them, X would 
be compelled to repeat much of* the eulogy bestowed upon; those 
already spoken of. I mention then! particularly here for the s pur- 
pose of saying that, while Mr. Trotter, at Eyemouth, had not. 
neglected any ef the branches commonly taught, he had trained 
his pupils to a considerable degree of skill 1 in singing bynote . 
The school at Gordon deserves especial notice, not only for the 
really efficient manner in which it was conducted, and the progress 
which*had been made in several of the more advanced branches, 
but also because the heritors and parishioners have, by subscrip- 
tions raised among themselves, and amounting to a very consider- 
able sum, provided for the teacher a large supply of useful appa- 
ratus, and thus enabled him to illustrate, in the most interesting 
manner, the various lessons. 

The other parochial schools, with the exception of those of 
Chirnside, Foukleil, and Whitsome were well taught. Each had 
its own characteristic excellences and defects. While in some the 
classification was defective, the internal arrangements were, in 
others, inconvenient and otherwise imperfect. Sufficient attention 
was not always given to the intelligent instruction of the junior as 
well as the senior sections of the schools. But there were in each 
of them features in the methods of instruction, and in the arrange- 
ment and discipline, richly meriting commendation. 

Of tho three schools represented as really inefficiently taught, 
I know not very well how tospeak. In the best of theni 'scarcely 
any approach to intelligent teaching was made. The religious 
instructions were confined to the repetition of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, and even this was done most imperfectly and inaccurately. 
In a class which road the New Testament with tolerable fluency, 
and whose ages varied from nine to twelve, I found the grossest 
ignorance of the most familiar Scripture facts. Not one could tell 
where our Saviour was born; the name of the place in which he 
was brought up ; the name of his mother ; any of his miracles, &c. 
No answer could be obtained to such questions as — Who was 
John the Baptist? Where did he live? * Tell me any thing about 
him. Tell me anything about Paul. What name had hO before 
he was called Paul? Who .was Moses? Where was he! born? 
Who* was his father? his sister? Of thirty-seven* popils’ivho 
were present only, five were studying arithmetic. Four of thetn 
were in Simple Multiplication, and one in Simple Interest. Not 
one of them could write on their slates such numbers as* 4205, 
3604, 5034. The principles of Numeration had never been ex- 
plained. ’ ... 

In another of these schools there were twenty-six pupils present. 
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and the classification was so very imperfect that these were.at ten 
different stages* In a cl*ss of six who read the Bible, and whose 
average age wastwelve, not one could tell me anything about Moses. 
They were equally ignor&nt of the, most generally* knowri facts of 
Scripture. In the highest class*cohsisting of four pitlpils, consider- 
able progress had been made in?reading ; nof 7 oneiword of expla- 
nation was given. They had committed to memory the Shorter 
Catechism, and of this the teacher attempted to give some explana- 
tion. It was of this nature. The question wasH*-“ Whjit do the 
Scriptures principally. teach V'~~Answer. “ The Scriptures princi- 
pally teach what man is to believe concerning^God, and what 
duty God requires of man.” >- 

The examination was thus conducted : How many things do 
the Scriptures teach ?— Two. What is the first ? — Whaleman is to 
believe concerning God. What is the second ? — What duty God 
requires of man. 

This was the whole. The terms employed received no expla- 
nation. Upon my examining the children upon their meaning, I 
found them totally ignorant of it. The very answers which they 
gave consisted of words to which they had attached ho meaning. 
The questions were of course a mechanical exercise of memory. 
Nine of the pupils were studying arithmetic. Not one could tell 
me the half of three-quarters. Not one could write down such 
numbers as 9080, 6305. Not one could tell me what a noun was ; 
and when I asked the name of the principal town in Scotland, they 
answered Berwick. Upon being asked the name of any other town 
in Scotland, no answer was given ; and being requested to name 
any high mouritain in the same country, the only answer I got was, 
“ The Mount of Olives.” Comments on this are quite unneces- 
sary. , ... * 

At the third school there were thirty-six pupils present. There 
were nine different stages of progress. The whole business was 
most, unsatisfactory. A class of three girls read from the New 
Testament the account of the miracle performed at Cana. Upon 
being questioned by me upon what they had read, they could not 
tell the name of the mother of Jesus, or where he was born, or 
where he was brought up. Another class of eight boys read the 
* eighth chapter of Luke’s gospel. Upon being subjected to exami- 
nation, no answer could be got to such questions as — “Who was 
John the Baptist? his father or mother? Tell me any of Christ’s 
apostles;? : The difference between* an apostle and a disciple? 
Who; was; tho /beloved disciplb? Who was Moses? his father? 
Tell me any of the prophets?” And in the CQurs^of my exami- 
nation of this class on the following from the Shorter Catechism : 
Question — ^ Did our first parents continue in the estate wherein 
they were created ? r — - Answer. “ Our first parents, being left to the 
freedom of their own will, fell from the estate wherein they were 
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created.” The kind of answers which I obtained to several simple 
questions put for the purpose of ascertaining whether they under- 
stood the purport of the above answer* which they repeated pretty 
accurately, will be seen from the following specimen : — on asking, 
in what estdte were our first parents when they were created, the 
answer given was/ “By sinning against , God.” Again, in the 
course of my examination of them on the answer to the question, 
“What is effectual calling?” — Answer. “ Effectual calling is the 
work of God first, whereby convincing us of our sin and misery, 
enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ And renewing 
our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, 
freely offered to us in the gospel.” I asked them to tell me 
anothe* name for the Holy Spirit, the answer was, “ Whereby 
convincing us of our sin and misery.” Only five were studying 
arithmetic. One was working sums in Simple Interest ; the others 
were in Simple Multiplication. Not one of them understood Nu- 
meration, or were able to write down very simple numbers. 

In the first of these schools now spoken of there was some 
attempt made to cultivate the minds of the pupils. The teachers 
of the others had obstinately resisted all the remonstrances made 
to them by the members of Presbytery, and had boldly vindicated 
the manner in which their professional duties were discharged as 
the best in the circumstances, which, they declared, were fully 
known only to themselves. 

Subscription and partially Endowed Schools. 

The teacher of the Rcston District School is allowed by the 
managers a salary of GO/., with a dwelling-house. Mr. Baillie, of 
Jerviswood, besides supplying a school-house and dwelling-house 
for the teacher at Mellerstain, gives him a yearly salary of 17/. 
The schoolmasters at Allanton and Sinclair’s Hill, in addition to 
the school-houses and dwelling-houses, are provided with salaries 
of 10/. each, by Mrs. Boswall, of« Blackadder, and Mr. Bonar of 
Kimmerghame respectively. Mr. Home, of Paxton, gives to the 
teacher at Paxton a yearly salary of 21. ’ The teacher is also pro- 
vided by the same gentleman with a school- house and dwelling- 
house. The teachers of these schools, though inferior to the ma- 
jority of the parochial teachers in attainments and professional 
skill, discharged their duties with efficiency. The teachers of 
the remaining eight schools of this class cannot be. spoken of 
favourably..* Their attainments were evidently most meagre, and 
their skill limited. They had no knowledge of the best methods. 
Everything i% their schools, — their internal arrangements, their 
organisation, their classification, the methods of teaching, and the 
proficiency made by their pupils, — compel me to say, that, in their 
hands, the education of any class of our population is unfortunately 
placed. 
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Adventure Schools . 

Of the eight Adventure Schools only two deserve to be ranked 
with the majority of the parochial schools. These are the schools 
of Mr. Gray* at Coldingham, and of Mr. Waite, at Chirnside. 
These gentlemen discharged their duties with great industry, zeal, 
and success. Their attainments were obviously high, the profi- 
ciency of their pupils was most creditable, and the manner in 
which the whole of the school business was conducted deserved 
and obtained my cordial approbation. Nearly approaching them 
in efficiency ^vere Mr. Miller, Dunse, and Mr. Turnbull, Greenlaw. 
The other schools of this class were in a very unsatisfactory state. 
Indeed, when we consider the miserable remuneration of the 
teachers, the total want of encouragement and support, ofc which 
almost all of them complained, and the absence of any superin- 
tendence over their schools, it is not surprising that they should 
be in a very inefficient and wretched state. Some of the facts 
ascertained in reference to these schools are so interesting and so 
well calculated to rouse the attention of the wealthy and intelligent 
to the education of the lower classes, and, especially, to the meagre 
amount and little value of the instruction acquired by a great pro- 
portion even of our ( so-called ) educated population, that! mention 
and record them here. The dimensions of the school-house at 
Coldingham Moor are 16 feet by 15. The floor is earthen, and 
the whole apartment extremely damp and miserable. The only 
furniture is a small desk and a few wretched forms. The dwelling- 
house of the schoolmaster consists of one apartment only 15 
feet by 12. The instruction given, and, indeed, the ability of the 
teacher cannot be spoken of more favourably than the school- 
house. The branches taught are reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The attainments of the teacher were limited to these 
branches, and the standard by which their extent, even in these, 
was determined, on his application for the situation, was his ability 
to write his own name. The apartment in which another of these 
schools was taught was originally a hay-loft. The lower story, at 
the time of -my visit, was used as a stable. The instructions 
given were limited in extent, and imparted with no degree of skill. 
The apartment in which another was taught was only 11 feet by 6, 
the height of the wall being 7\ feet. The value of the instructions 
given wa9 as unsatisfactory. Another was held in an apartment 
which hfeulbeen converted, from being a stable, into a school-house. 
The instructions given were very imperfect. Of eleven pupils 
learning arithmetic, and several of whom had gone thfough a great 
part of the teat-book, not one could write on his slate 8350, 2605. 
In another 1 was told by the teacher that a third part of the fees 
was not received. The teacher of another having had his leg 
amputated was compelled to abandon his trade as a weaver and 
to ‘ f take up a school.” Everything in his school-room was 
miserable. The supply of forms and desks was insufficient. There 
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was no prcjen and ^ ^thod. . Tb$ classification wa^,r<?gula(te(l 
by tb«| boohp which the pupils Happened to p<^sesR>/ai\d there was 
no skilL exhibited by the mastfj; in conducting, any/one of the 
processes of instruct ion. Another of these tpa^hers^t vy hose school 
the average daily attendance had been djuripgdH 6 winter 45/ bad 
not realized, during the preceding year, from the, fees a( hjsjjupils,* 
more than 3/. 10 j. From the beginning of the session, in October, 
until the time of my visit, in April, only lj. of fees had been paid. 

had been ' compelled, in order to secure a maintenance, to 
open; a small grocery shop. I refrain from all comments. rt ,*» 

; - ' III ' 

Female Schools . 

t One of these schools was in the teacher’s own dwelling. She 
Conducted ^he studies of her little charge with great cheerfulness 
and Spirit, and f with considerable success. Here the younger 
children werV taught to write and draw on the slate. They were 
also examined on the ball-frame, and frequently received lessons 
on ‘natural objects. The elder children had made good progress 
iri the elementary branches. The school Was intended chiefly for' 
girls; of the ! 38 pupils present, 33 were girls. These were taught 
sewing and knitting, in addition to their lessons in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and grammar. The whole were taught singing. I 
was miich pleased with the state in Which I found this school. 

1 Another of these schools was held at Paxton, in the parish of 
Buncl£. It was intended chiefly as an industrial School, iti which 
girls might' be taught to sew and read; and it was under the 
enlightened superintendence of a lady, the sister of one of the 
neighbouring proprietors, by* whom it Was established. I have no 
doubt that this school, which, at the time of my visit, was in its 
infancy, will prOve subservient to the best interests of the popula- 
tion of, the district in which it is situated. f The other two schools 
of, this class are of a superior order; that situated at Hutton 
dejservps special notice, 

, ,The school-house, on which a great deni of taste and skill have 
been expended, is of t^e very best description. .It was erected, and 
is maintained* by Mrs. M‘Jt3rair, pf Broadmeadows, for the purpose 
of providing chiefly an industrial education for the girls on her, 
estate. In addition to their instructions in sewing and knitting* 
they, are also taught reading, writing, and arithmetic^ and religious 
instruction. Boys under , seven years of age are admitted. 
only whiq^the children pay is one shilling pervqhavter^ J^opks 
and all other .apparatus are supplied fry the lady T pnh:onesv,who 
has also provided for the use of the pupils a small; library/ For 
tlie purpose of givjng interest to. the religious jlespons, a map of 
Palestine, apjd one of the Travels of the Apostles are. hung up in 
the scliool-ropm. tn addition to ail this, the teacher has a salary. 
o(32£, and a good dwelling-house connected with the school-house, 
aiid consisting of t>yo comfortable apartpients, ( . 
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*' The Remaining School is idtiiaterf’at AllantOii. The testeh^'i^ 
provided by Mi$S BbsWall, Of Black adder;' with & iVee’/s&fiooI* 
house, With’ a comfortable dwelfihg-hduse of three Wparttttents, 
and with a yearly salary of 10 /, . ... : 

Theschool is intended for the instruction of gicfc in fading; 
knitting, and sewing. ,v 

, . : » Dame School s. ... s . j , - ; 

Of the twfl dame schools it is not necessary to say more than 
that*the instructions were confined to reading, spellings and cate- 
chism. 

Infant School. 

The only infant school in the district is situated at.JJjunse. It 
is superintended and maintained by a society consisting of the 
most influential and .intelligent of the community of Dunse and its 
neighbourhood. 

The school-room is spacious, well lighted, and amply provided 
with the accessary apparatus. There is erected in the school-room 
a gallery capableiof accommodating 100 pupils. On the day of 
my visit thqre were 89 present, the average daily attendance was 
85 ; the age of the pupils varied from two to seven,* and the fee is 
one penny per week. The mistress has a salary of 40/., and heir 
assistant. 14 L $$. I spent about an hour in . this school, and had 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in, which it was conducted. 
The schoolmistress had been, trained in the Glasgow Normal Semi- 
nary under Mr. Stow, and had also attended a course of lectures 
delivered by Mr. Wilderspin., She was admirably fitted for her 
office. 

Methods of teaching particular branches. 

Iri the following remarks it is hot my wish to develop© the 
principles that should regulate the teachers in conducting the 
various processes of school business. These principles will.be 
found most ably and interestingly elucidated in Wood’s account, 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School; in /‘Dunn’s Principles of 
Teaching;” in the “School arid the Schoolmaster/’ published at 
Boston, Massachussefs in Abbot’s Teacher,’’ aind in “Palmer’s 
Teacher’s ; Manual!” Every teacher should procure a copy of 
thpe workfeV and carefully and constantly study them'. My wish 
is t6 record hbre the instances I met with in this district of those 
wfio had carefully e^amirietH the principles of teaching, and’ who 
had succeeded in sOthe measure in conducting their professional 
labours rationally ind philbsophically. 

Readings — In must of the schools no attempt had be£n made 
\° facilitate the acquisition of this branch. The method of teaCh- 
in S the alphabet was very imperfect. It was generally taught in 
the corntnoh mddb, putting out. in succession all the letters at 
each lesson until they atelearned. Nb expedieht hkdbeeti^dopted 
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to give interest and variety to these lessons. The principle ac- 
cording to which Dr. Andrew Thomson compiled his Primer, 
and which seems a sound one, and calculated to smooth the path 
to the acquisition of reading, was apparently unknown. It is this : 
the child, instead of being required to master either the names 
or powers of the whole alphabet, should have his attention directed 
in the first place to a few letters only. Those chosen should be 
such as from their forms will be most easily remembered, and as 
when combined Will make familiar and easily explained words. 
These words again should be such as can be arranged in Vasy 
sentences, capable of explanation and interesting illustration. Thus 
in Dr. Thomson’s first lesson on the alphabet there are only 
seven letters. The names or powers of them are to be first taught ; 
they are next variously combined, so as to make easy and familiar 
words; these words again are arranged in common and easily 
illustrated sentences. The first lesson is 

o m i s x b y OSBIXYM 

So is. My ox. Is by. My boy. Is so. My box* I mix. 
I miss. vSix boys. Miss box. () boys. 

Is my ox. O my boys. So I miss. By six boys. My box is. 
I miss six. 

My ox is by. Is my boy so ? I miss my box. By my six boys. 
I mix my boys. 

Each word and sentence should receive illustration according to 
the explanatory method. 

The method by which children arc taught words first, and then 
the letters of which these words are composed, was unpractised, if 
not unknown. The principles upon which the above method is 
based had not been examined.* The mode of making a child 

t — 

q * The following extract from “Palmer's Teacher's Manual" will explain its 
-nature : — 

Worcester’s Pritncr is an admirable little book for beginners. We shall use 
it, therefore, as our First Book. Commencing w ith a child ignorant of his letters, 
we should turn to page 15, where we find pictures of a man, a eat, a hat, and a 
dog, opposite the corresponding names in capitals, as well aB in small letters. The 
teacher may commence thus:— 

Teacher . What it that 1 

Child. A man. 

T. That is the picture of a man. Would you not like to know the word man ! 

G. Yes. 

T. (pointing to the word). There it is. Look at it well that jou may know it 
again. Now, do you think you shall know it 1 ■**. 

To this question the child generally answers Yes. 

T. Which of these words (pointing to man, dog, cat,) is man! 

Unless the child has been brought up in habits of attention by his parents, bis 
heediessness will be apparent by his ignorance of the word ; and this will 
generally be the case. So, tinning back to page 15, the teacher can say— 

T. you are wrong. See, it does not look like that. You should give more 
attention. Look at it again. Are you sure you will know it now t 

C. Yes. 

Most children will now know the word ; but a few will be found so heedless as 
still not to have given any attention. With these there will be some difficulty; 
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acquainted with the alphabet, which Profiler Pillans has proposed 
and explained in his lectures on the Theory and Practice of teach- 
ing, was equally unknown.* The importance of training the children 


but, as soon as their attention can be caught, the instant one wm<] is known* the 
spell is broken, and all will go smooth. Persevere with the first Avord. if you 
cannot succeed in the first lesson, give him two, three, four. Have a little 
patience. In some favourable moment you will gain his attention, and the diffi- 
culty then is over. Such is the testimony of many teachers. 

One word is enough for the first lesson ; and now comes an exercise which must 
always, without * solitary exception , follow reading. There must be no excuse for 
want *f time ; the teacher must take lime , whatever else he may alight* 

T. 'YVhat have you been been reading about 1 
C. About a man. 

At the second lesson, see if lie can still point out the word man (page 17) ; if 
not, repeat as before ; but if he knows it, show him the next word, aud say that is 
cat. There is no occasion to make fuither me of pictures for the present. Turning 
again to page 17 — 

T. Which of these words ( mart, cat, hat,) is cat 1 
When he knows this word, conclude as before. 

T. What have you been reading about to day 1 
C. A cat. 

T. Nothing else t 
C. Yes ; tfraan. 

By a similar process the other seven words will readily be learned by the child. 
But it is scarcely possible to repeat too often, in this stage of education, that a 
minute examination of the child as to what he lias read must be gone into at the 
close of every lesson. No excuse can be admitted unless the house be on fire or 
tumbling about your ears. Should the teacher find there is not time, the lessons 
may be made shorter, or fewer given per day. Three a-week, with, -questioning, 
are of far more value than twenty without. The development of the faculty of 
attention , the formation of a habit, is nil-important ; if that be done early, there 
will be no difficulty in educating the child. It ought, then, to be commenced at 
they?/**/ les>on, and never for a moment to be lost sight of during the whole course 
of education. Common significant words should be selected, such as dog, my, dear, 
and repeated in different arrangements — dear , dog, my — dog , dear, my — until he can 
distinguish them perfectly, and put them together to make sense. He should at 
the same time he taught to pronounce the words distinctly • He has thus the 
satisfaction of reading — of seeing the use of his learning — from the beginning. To 
make them still more familiar, he should be set to look for the words in a page 
where they are to he found, and to copy them on his slate. A word may be added 
each day : and he should holed to amuse himself and exercise his ingenuity by 
making as many sentences or parts of sentences as possible of his words, and by 
writing them on his slate. When he has become familiar with a good number of 
words, and is convinced of the usefulness and pleasantness of reading, he may set 
to learn the letters. This he will do with interest when he knows that by means 
of them he will soon be able to learn to read by himself, without help. 

lie should not jet, if ever, be set to learn words which he cannot understand, 
but only such as will occupy at the same time his mind and his ejes. 

* “ It proposes to arrange the alphabetic characters in brotherhoods, according 
to the organs of voice used in pronouncing them, and to teach the child the know- 
ledge of iris letters, at first, and for a long time in this way only. We should thus 
avoid the greatest difficulty the child encounters in learning the alphabet, that of 
recollecting the sequence or arrangement of the letters. Their ordd? of succession 
iu our common alphabet is entirely capricious, and appears, indeed, to be purely 
accidental ; and a knowledge of it, so far from being iudispensable at the outset, is 
111 stage altogether useless for any practical purpose. Yet, in the ordinary 
jvay, the child is arrested and unseasonably detained in the very porch of learning. 

y bejng compelled to name, and not to name only, but to learn by heart, a series 
pi letters, which have not one associating tic to bind them in the memory but 
juxta-position. It is stringing beads, us it were, on a thrqail of sand. It may be 
well he should know this alphabetic arrangement when he comes to consult a 
c lc w>nary . but I really cannot see its use for any other purpose. On the other 
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to the use of the slate and pencil as a means of facilitating the ac- 
quisition of reading and spelling, and of initiating them gradually 
into the art of composition, was not felt. The advantage it gives the 
teacher in securing order and quiet in the school, by enabling him to 
keep the children in active and cheerful employment, while he is em- 
ployed with the senior pupils, was not perceived. Ths manner 
in which these simple instruments might be made to subserve 
these important purposes may be seen from the following ex- 
ample: — The words hen, men, pen, ten , are written<down by the 
teacher on the black board; and the children, alter they Hiavo 
received their reading lesson, are required to copy each of these 
words upon his slate, and then to say something regarding each : 
ex. gr . — That is my hen . Give me that pen . I saw ten hens. 
Bob has ten pens. A little training will enable them to perform 
the exercise with facility and great interest. Its uses are obvious. 

In very few of the schools were attempts made to correct local 
peculiarities of pronunciation ; to remove singularities of accent ; 
to give to the pupils a clear and distinct enunciation, and a suffi- 
cient firmness and loudness of tone in reading. The iristances in 
which taste and elegance in reading were attended to and acquired 
have been elsewhere noticed. In all but the very best schools the 
explanatory method was not practised, excepting in those classes 
consisting, of pupils who had made considerable progress in read- 
ing. It is impossible to repeat too frequently that, even at the 
earliest stage of the child's progress, he should be most minutely 
examined on the subject of what he has read, and that he should 
never be permitted to leave a lesson, indeed, the lesson should not 
be considered as given, until this explanatory process has been 
gone through. I need not say that in the best schools the advan- 
tages of interesting the child, and directing his mind to the sub- 
ject’ as well as to the words of ihe lesson, were known ; and that 
the subserviency of these exercises to the rapid acquisition of 
reading was perceived. 

f English Grammar. — Grammar is learned by a very small pro- 
portion of the pupils. I took every opportunity of urging upon 
the teachers the propriety of giving to the whole junior division of 
the school, simultaneous oral instructions in this branch. These 
instructions should be exceedingly simple, not extending greatly 
beyond the definition of the various parts of speech. These can 
be apprehended by very young children, if, instead of requiring 
th?m to b4 committed to memory from a text-book, they are 
simply and familiarly explained. For instance, after telling the 
pupils that a noun is the name of anything, they should be re- 
hand, by the classification of letters in their cognate relations, the acquisition of 
them may be made an amusing exercise. The attention of the child being drawn 
to the organs of voice employed in each set, he makes experiments upon them in 
imitating the sounds h# hears, and has thus a guide to the pronunciation of each 
letter, which greatly facilitates his acquaintance with their form ahxl power; 

“ Ptllant' Principle* of Elementary Teaching , />• H’. 
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quested to tell the names of all the objects in the schopl-rcgua. 
The schoolmaster points to a slate, asks the name of that thing ; 
then to the black board, asks its natiie ; then holding a p8n* or a 
ruler, or a hook, or a pencil, in his hand, asks— What the 
naiheof that? H&then reminds th^m that the words which they 
Have mentioned are ail nouns , because they are the names of 4be 
various tilings pointed out. He then, lifting from his table a 
book, $ays, — Is that thing a noun? — They almost all answer, with 
confidence. Yes. The definition is again brought to their recol- 
lection. A ftoun is the name of a thing. Is that, the book in my 
hand, a noun? Is that the name of a thing ? Is it not the thing 
itself? What is the name of this thing in my hand? Let me 
write the name of this upon the slate. Where is the thjp£ itself? 
In my hand, isn’t it? Where is the name of the thing ? Qn the 
black board ? Then what is the difference between the thing and 
the name of the thing? The answer that the name of a tjung is 
only a word, is obtained, and the nature of a noun is at once per- 
ceived. After such a process as this has been gone through once 
and again*, the teacher being careful that the distinction between, 
the thing itself and its name is clearly perceived, the children 
should be requested to write upon their slates as many names asj 
they can. This exercise being over, a slight cross-exami nation, 
will satisfy the master whether the nature of a noipi be clearly 
perceived. When this is so, an accurate definition should be written 
upon the black board, which they should commit to memory. 
Such a lesson should occupy two or three day^ ; and, by a syste- 
matic gradation of such lessons, no difficulty will be experienced 
in training them to parse easy sentences with some minuteness and 
accuracy. When they have arrived at this stage, it is desirable to 
put into their hands the text-book which had guided the teacher 
in their oral instructions. These preliminary studies will be found 
to form an admirable introduction to a rational and satisfactory 
use of the text-book, and a solid basis of a much wider and com- 
prehensive course of instruction. In several of the schools this 
branch was very well taught. 

Geography . — It is to be regretted that so few of the pupils leair ' 
this branch. The obstacles to its more general acquisition are. 
various, and have been elsewhere described. The most serious of 
them is that which is most easily remedied, and which is mast 
rapidly being removed. It has hitherto been the almost universal 
practice to make an additional charge for instructions in ^eo- 
graph^. But almost all ihe. teachers who conduct the school 
business with vigour, and who are deeply interested in the progress 
of their pupils and in the extension of the benefit of their pro- 
fessional labours, have begun to give these instructions gratui- 
tously to all children at a certain stage of advancement. The 
effect has been to raise the standard of education in their schools, 
and to widen the views and greatly to enlarge the information of 
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those who in a few years will be the peasantry and artisans of our 
coutitry. The future results are still more important. The 
educational course which will be sought by parents for their 
children will be considered incomplete, unless thtils# instructions 
form a prominent part of it. The demand for a more compre- 
hensive education will be increased. » 

In addition to giving their pupils gratuitous instructions in this 
branch, many of the teachers have expended, from treasuries * not 
remarkably tull, considerable sums in the purchase of maps and 
other apparatus for the purpose of giving additional interest to 
thes£ studies. The method of teaching geography, pursued in 
the parochial school, Dunse, was so rational, and the steps in the 
process were so gradually and philosophically taken, that I cannot 
withhold a full description of it. Mr. Mercer, adopting the 
•principles so admirably elucidated by Pestalozzi and his followers, 
bases his geographical instructions upon topography. Before pro- 
ceeding to the examination of unknown countries, he appropriates 
to his use, as a teacher, and brings to bear upon his pupil’s in- 
telligent progress, all the knowledge of the surface of the earth 
which the child’s observation and travel have enabled him to 
collect. From this basis of the known he is carried forward to 
an examination and description of the unknown. The steps are 
taken in the following order: — First, the master sketches upon 
the black board a plan of the school-room, and then points out to 
the pupils the cardinal points in reference to it.* The relative 
positions of the various objects are carefully and accurately de- 
fined, and the pupil is subjected to an examination of the chart 
thus delineated. The pupils are then required to copy this plan 
upon their slates. The next step taken is a delineation of the town 
in whicli they reside. This is done by the master, under the 
guidance and direction of the pupils, who are made responsible 
for all errors committed in the assigning of positions to the 
several objects, or for inaccuracies in tne method of representing 
them. The process is conducted thus : — The teacher having fixed 
upon the Town-house as the point relative to which all other 
objects are to be represented, assigns it. its position, and then asks 
one child where his father's house should be. The position is 
fixed upon and marked down. The situation of the Manse is next 
demanded. Another pupil is asked what streets must be passed 
through in walking between the Manse and the Town- house, the 
the direction in which they run, their relative length and breadth, 
the most remarkable houses in each, and so on, until a some- 
what minute and accurate map of the town is drawn. The pupils 
thtfn copy this upon their slates. The extent of area is gradually 
increased until the whole parish, that and the surrounding parishes, 
the whole county, that and the surrounding counties, with the most 
remarkable natural features of each, the courses of the rivers, the 
direction in which the various ranges of hills extend, the general 
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nature of the land (whether arable or moor land, whether fertile 
or barren) are somewhat accurately delineated or fully described. 
The teacher having exhausted all the knowledge which his pupils 
have been enabled, by observation or travel, to acquire, and haying 
throwadnto one stopk the amount of each individual’s store, brings 
the whole to bear upon the elucidation of the general principles 
and doctrines of topical and physical geography. The foundation 
is thus rationally laid ; the superstructure can be raised without 
much difficulty. 

Arithmetic . — This branch of instruction, besides its importance 
to 311 in the business of life, is, when properly and rationally 
taught, admirably fitted to cultivate habits of close attention and 
of precise and accurate thought. In some of the schools it was 
most philosophically taught. In these seminaries the principles 
were unfolded, and all the processes were minutely and carefully 
explained. The minds of the children were, by means of th6 
ball-frame and other expedients, familiarized with clear notions of 
number before they were taught to associate them with the arith- 
metical symbols. These preliminary exercises were followed 
by an explanation of the nature of the symbols. The point that 
here obtained attention was to prevent the use of these without 
associating with them the names of well-known objects. Thus, 
when any of the symbols was represented on the black board, 
or when the children were required to write them on their slates, 
they were taught to consider the symbols as the representatives of 
a certain number of objects. Thus, 4 was explained as representing 
four boys or four girls, four balls or four tops. The principles 
of notation, or the local as well as the simple values of the symbols, 
were next explained. The nature of units, or ones, and the 
manner in which they are represented, was first carefully illus- 
trated. Numerous and constantly varied exercises, of the follow- 
ing nature, were given before another step in the process was 
taken: — How many are four boys and five boys? three dogs 
and five dogs? six horses and one horse? The various answers 
were written down ; and* when the children had mastered the 
representation of the class writs, or ones, another step in advance 
was taken. This was to show the manner of representing numbers 
including tens. The manner of doing this was;: — How many are 
six cows and five cows and lour cows? The answer. Fifteen 
cows, being given, the pupils were requested to write the number 
Qn their slates. Some did it correctly, others failed. The num- 
ber was then analyzed by the teacher. It was shown to be made 
up of one ten and five units. The units were written down, and 
they weje taught where to place the one ten. The number was 
again analyzed until each pupil had thoroughly apprehended not 
only the simple but also the local value of the two symbols. 
Proceeding in this manner, the fundamental law of the Arabic 
system of numeration — that the removal of a figure one place 

2 z 2 
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towards the left f increases its value toil-fold, and, on the contrary, 
its removal towards the right decreases it ten-fold,— -was fully 
explained. The various steps in the elucidation of this law were, 
in the same manner as above, gradually taken, and each thoroughly 
apprehended before any advance to the representation of higher 
and more difficult number was made. 

The rationale of the processes of Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
plication, &c., was invariably given before the pupil was required 
to work any, sums in these rules upon his slate. For example, sup- 
posing the teacher’s object was to explain the process of adding 
togq|her the following numbers, lie would proceed in this manner : — 

• • 4,326 

8,945 

, 9^34 , " ■ 

2,468 1 

The pupil is asked how many units are represented in the first 
line ?' — Six. How many tens ?— Two, How do you name t\Vb 
, tens ?. — Answer* Twenty. Then how, dp you name the tens and 
units together?— Twenty 7 six v Ilow many hundreds afe here 
. ^presented ?— TUrep. , , ,Then ; paming the hundreds, tens, and milts 
.together, what would you say ?— Three hundred and twenty-six. 
How many thousands ? Four." Naming the whole together you 
say ? — Four thousand three hundred and twenty-six. The other 
Hines of figures are in a similar, manner analysed and nanied. 
The process , of Addition is now begun. Taking the symbdls of 
.units,, and adding them together, what is the sum? — Answer . 

# Twenty-three. This number is Represented and analyzed ; it is 
,, shown to consist of two tens, or twenty and three units ; the units 
\frittpu down in their .place, and the [ two tens are added ’ to 
tbpse figures of a similar value; the sum of the figures in the place 
of tens is found to be seventeen, $. e. .seventeen tens . Theft as one 
<Mn\ is represented by 1 with a, cipher to its right, seventeen tens 
.awe represented by 17 with a cipher ^ to the right, thus — -170. 
The analysis of this , p umber , is , npvy proceeded wiih. There : is 
nothing in the place of units. In the place of tens, seven are 
represented, and they are plhc#d accordingly, and the one hundred 
is mingled with those of ,a kindred value. The process is thus 
conducted, to a termination, and by cross-examination upon the 
whole of it, it is ascertained whether the principles and the reasons 
for the various step** have been really understood, - When this is. 
secured, it only remains to train the pupils by frequent and varied 
exercises to expedition and accuracy in repeating the process. 
It is not necessary to proceed with the description of the manner 
in which the various rules are explained ; it is sufficient to say 
that it is thoroughly rational. The teachers have mastered the? 
works of De Morgan and Lardner on this subject, and have given 
to this branch ol instruction the interest and importance to which 
its direct utility, in the business of life ap4 its tifpess to deyelope 
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and strengthen the powers of attention cul- 

tivate habits of patjept and correct thought, 1 J<: " TKhow 
thpt many will feel the details which I have giveri dh thi&’siibjfefct 
trite and unpecpss^r ^ ; their importance will not bd qudatibftra - by 
those who have Carefully examined many 1 of *our ' dlbmefitWy 
schools, , have .observed how dogmatically this' bmnchii^pVdh 
narjly taught.; It. is also well to mart in Such a record' \his 
our high approbation pf the enlightened efforts of those 'fpafch^rs 
whose aim the really high one of cultivating thd various metifal 
faculties, and. who know that the best mode of attaining this is to 
render all the processes of instruction strictly rational proeedfteS; ' ' 

In this, and in my former Beports, I have confined my obser- 
vations almost exclusively to those subjects to which my attention 
is called under the second branch of duties described in “ In- 
structions for Inspectors of Schools.”* I have hitherto considered 
it best, first to detail the facts which I ascertained relative to each 
of the subjects there indicated, and then to give my opinion 
generally pf the value of the various educational means existing 
in the districts severally reported on. This cSurse I have adopted, 
pot because I did not feel it desirable to attempt to give a compre- 
hensive and general view of the parochial system, and its various 
auxiliaries in educating our population, but because I felt* that, 
from the small number of schools examined and reported on, my 
opportunities of observations had been neither so numerous nor 
so varied as to furnish me with a sufficiently extensive induction, 
on which general conclusions could justly and with' confidence be 
based, But now that I have examined considerably more than a 
hundred parochial schools, aud have seen the parochial system 
operating in a great variety of circumstances, noW that I have 
carefully inspected several hundreds of subscription and adventure 
schools existing in various localities, and enjpyihg all the advan- 
tages, or subject to . all the disadvantages , of sucn schools, I am 
prepared, should their Lordships desire it, to attempt to give a 
general exposition of their nature and value. 

* ' ‘ *' ' ' * ‘ ' * ii * i l ‘ 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


*71 P. Kay Shuttleivorth, E s %r. 


John Gibson. 


Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education. 


1 Pide Minutes of Committee of Council on Educati<fa, 18&9-^40. u 
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REPORT ON CERTAIN OF THE CHIEF SCHOOLS INSPECTED 
IN THE PRESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH. 

By JOHN GIBSON. Esq, ' 

Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 

gjitj Edinburgh, August, 1843. 

It was my earnest desire to present to their Lordships, in the 
course of this year, a full account of all the elementary; schools for 
the poor existing* in and around Edinburgh. During the various 
intervals between the completion of one tour of inspection in the 
countty districts and the commencement of another, I have, since 
my appointment to office, been engaged in accumulating materials 
for such a report. I have spent, much time in visiting and ex- 
amining many adventure schools in the poorest districts of tho 
town. I have visited again and again all the more remarkable 
schools of this class, in which the children of the poor are educated, 
I have examined all the endowed free schools, and, with one or 
two exceptions, all the sessional or parochial schools. I h#ve given 
particular attention to the examination of the schools connected 
with the Edinburgh prison, of that connected with the West Kirk 
charity workhouse, and of that connected with the Orphan 
Hospital. But, on comparing wffiat I have been able to overtake 
with the number of small adventure schools which I have found 
it impossible to visit, and in which a large proportion of the 
children of the poor receive their education, I feel it necessary to 
omit for the present all consideration of adventure schools , and to 
confine my observations on the state of elementary education in 
and around the city, insofar as that is provided for in the schools 
under the superintendence and control of bodies of trustees or 
managers. In this report, therefore, I direct my attention to the 
schools recently founded and established by the governors of 
George Heriot’s Hospital, to those founded and endowed by 
the late Dr. Andrew Bell, to those connected with the various 
parishes in the city and suburbs, and to those attached to the West 
Kirk charity workhouse, the Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie’s 
Hospital ; to the Lancasterian school, Davie-street, and to one or 
tw'o schools connected with dissenting congregations. Most of 
these I have visited frequently. I have examined each of them, 
class by class. I possess copious notes of the results of these exa- 
minations, and of the impressions made at the time upon my 
mind regarding the ability and skill of the various teachers, and 
the relative excellences of the various methods of teaching, as w ell 
as of classification and organization, adopted by them. To the 
examination of most of them I did not find it necessary to devote 
more than one day, while to obtain a completely satisfactory view 
of the methods adopted in others, it was found desirable to spend 
in each two or three, and in some cases even four, days. 
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in the Presbytery of Edinburgh . . 

It is proper to say that in these schools the very poorest of our 
children receive their education. They are attended by between 
five and six thousand pupils ; upwards of two thousand of whom 
receive gratuitous instruction, while the fees paid by the remainder 
do not exceed threepence per week. I have no means at present 
of ascertaining the number of poor children in Edinburgh, and 
therefore caftnot say what proportion of these attend no school, or 
receive their education in the existing dame and adventure schools. 
With the permission of their Lordships, I shall at an early period 
corflplete the inquiry, in which I have made considerable progress, 
into this interesting subject. Meanwhile, it is proper to call atten- 
tion to the accompanying most valuable piece of statistics, drawn 
up at my request by Mr. Ewan, one of the city missionaries, and 
affording a view of most appalling destitution, in regard to educa- 
tional means, in the neighbourhood of a city which has long 
boasted of its civilization and refinement. Mr. Ewan’s inquiry 
was limited to the* West Port, with a population of 
and the following are the most remarkable results: — 

General Abstract op Mr. Ewan’s Report. 

I. Profession of Religion. 

There are 540 male and Female heads of families resident in the 
West Port, whose profession of religion has been ascertained. Of 


these there are, — 

1st. Roman Catholics . Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship . . 48 

Never attend public worship • • . • 73 

2nd. Establishment • Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship. ....... 38 

Never attend public worship .... 82 

3rd. Free Church . . Regular and irregular iu attendance on 

public worship. • . • * ... 42 

Never attend public worship .... •< 

4th. Secession . . . Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship ........ 35 

Never attend public worship • • • • 10 

5th. Relief • • . Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship. .•••••. 11 

Never attend public worship .... 2 

6th. All other bodies » Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship 7 

Never attend public worship .... 13 

7th. No Church whatever 179 


181 359 

1st. In the foregoing statement, those who are classified under the 
different bodies as not attending a place of public worship may be con- 
sidered as having no religion whatever. They call themselves Roman 
Catholics, or belonging* to the Church of Scotland, Ac. because their 
parents were so, or because, in their youth, they belonged to one of 
these bodies, but none of those thus classified have any connexion with 
the bodies with which they are classified. 

2nd. In those who are entered as regular and irregular in their 
attendance ou public worship, there are many who have not been at any 
meeting above once in six months, and in those thus classified not 
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above one-third may be considered as regular attendants on religious 
ordinances. 

3rd. Those described as belonging to no church are those who make 
no profession of belonging to one body or another. 

4ih. It is somewhat remarkable that there is not one avowed 
infidel in the whole of this district* 

Note. — There is a seeming anomaly under the head “ free Church," 
which is, that there are none who profess to belong to it who attend no 
place of worship ; but I am inclined to think that the resolution of this 
fact may be found either in tlie events which have recently happened, 
or that none would profess to belong to it who have not either leas or 
more had their minds directed to religious subjects. 


II. Mission Meetings. 

Regular in their attendance . . 28 . 

. Irregular, but not more than a fortnight absent . • . • 29 

Occasional, about ............ 80 

Total .... 137 

III. Children fit to attend School. 

Boys 212 

' Girls 193 

Total . . . . — 405 


Attending School, Not attending School. 

JBoy* 84 Boys . . . . . 123 

Girls ...... 89 Girls .. ... 104 

-i-r- 173 232 

Total as before ... .405 

It is, however, to be observed that, either from the state of the 
schools, from the very irregular atendance of the children, or from the 
very late period at which most of them have been sent to school, fully 
one-third of those who are at school will never, in all probability, be 
able to read their Bibles. Many of these children reported as being 
at school, have either been put to it very recently, or are most irregular 
in their attendance, one week present, and, perhaps, a fortnight oir three 
weeks absent. ~ Two-thirds of the whole children in the district 
cannot read at all, aud very few of them are ever in a place of public 
worship. 

IV. Sabbath Schools . 

Total number of children at sabbath schools. . • . • 188 

* • * Attending mission schools • . . • 135 

, , Air other Sabbath schools • • ”. . . 53 

. ' Total as above. ... — — 188 

Qf those attending sabbath schools, and not attending any week-day 
sclibofs there are^-; i 

At mission schools . . , , . 62 ■ 

All other schools 5 

* *r i * Total ..... — 67 

(Signed) James K wan. 

Ip several districts of the town it can scarcely be hoped that an 
equally ^minute and searching inquiry would yield results more 
gratifyingto the philanthropist. 

Withotit further preliminary remarks, I hasten to give, as dis- 
tinctly and briefly as I can, a view of the nature and drigitt of the 
various classes of schools to be spoken of, and of those features 

’ * The Mission Schools were recently established) by 
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in the methods of teaching, and those peculiarities of organization, 
which s^em deserving of such notice. I will also describe the 
extent and nature of the course of instruction communicated, and 
endeavour to estimate the measure of ability and success with 
which the teachers conduct the various branches constituting that 
course of instruction. 

, The external organization — in other words, the constitution, 
government,^ nd superintendence of these schools — first demands 
notice. In tiiis respect they may be arranged into three classes : 
— lsft, the George Heriot’s Hospital schools ; 2, the Bell schools; 
and 3, the schools under the control and superintendence of 
trustees. 

1 . Ileriofs Hospital Schools . — Heriot’s Hospital was founded 
in pursuance of the will of George Heriot, jeweller, dtfted 1623. 
It was originally designed “ for the maintenance, relief, bringing 
up, and education of so many poor fatherless boys, freemen’s sons 
of the town of Edinburgh.” The benefits of the institution have 
been extended to the children of those burgesses who are not 
" weill aftd sufficientlie able to maintain them.” According to 
the statutes, compiled, by desire of the founder, by Dr. Walter 
Balcanqual, dean of Rochester, and dated 1627, the government 
of the hospital is vested in the Lord Provost, Bailies, Ministers, 
and Ordinary Council of Edinburgh. In pursuance of the bequest, 
the present building was erected between 1627 and 1650, and the 
number of boys brought up and educated within its walls has for 
a considerable number of years averaged about 180. The 
revenue of the hospital having, from the feuing out of the lands 
and other causes, greatly exceeded what could have been in the 
contemplation of the founder, and the present building or hospital 
being inadequate for the admission of such a number of boys as 
the revenue is sufficient to maintain and educate, the governors, 
after mature consideration and much discussion, resolved to ask 
Parliamentary sanction to erect with their surplus income, in 
various parts of the town, elementary schools for the education of 
the children of burgesses, freemen, and others. This they were 
authorized to do by an Act of Parliament passed in 1836. The 
governors are thereby iC empowered ahd authorized to found and 
erect one or more schools within the town of Edinburgh out of 
their surplus income, after providing for the expense necessary 
to maintain and educate such a number of boys as the hospital 
shall be adequate to contain.” 

Steps jvej-e immediately taken towards the erection of these 
schools - apd one. qf them, situated in one of the poorest and most 
destitute districts of the town, was opened in 18o8. In 1840 six 
more, ; were vp#4y for the reception of pupils. These seven schools 
— five juyejpta ~ and two infant — have since been in full operation, 
aiuh are.pqvv attentjed by upwards of 2,000 children. 

Previous to the opening of these schools, the governors required 
to determine whether it tvould be expedient to exact, from each of 
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the pupils, a sitiali weekly or monthly fee, or whether the instruc- 
tions should be entirely gratuitous. It \Vas iirged by some, that 
gratuitous instructions are very frequently undervalued, that the 
attendance of the recipients is irregular, and, especially, that the 
exaction of a smull fee might be made to serve important pur- 
poses in the economy of the school, and might assist to train both 
the pupils and their parents to a right appreciation of the benefits 
bestowed and privileges enjoyed. There was much practical 
wisdom, as it appears to me, in the suggestions made by those 
who took this view of the matter. It was proposed by one ge*ht Io- 
nian that a fee of one penny per week should be charged from each 
pupil, and that the sum thus accumulated should be expended in 
purchasing and maintaining a school library, and in procuring, 
from time to time* such specimens of natural objects as might be 
found requisite for the illustration of the various lessons. Another 
suggestion, not less important, was made : it was proposed, that 
the teacher of each school should have a book with as many 
columns as there are weeks in the school session ; that in this book 
should be recorded the receipt from each child of his weekly fee ; 
that the sum thus placed to the child’s credit should be put in 
the savings’ bank, and the accumulated sum given to him on his 
leaving school. It is difficult to measure the exultation which each 
of these children would feel on the receipt of this small fortune, or 
to tell the effect which the experience at so early a period of life of 
such “an accumulation of littles ” in realizing so large a sum, 
might have in training them, unconsciously and imperceptibly, to 
habits of a prudent economy. 

To most of the governors, however, it appeared expedient to 
exact no fees; and. setting aside the consideration of the importance 
and probable effect of such a training as has been alluded to, and 
looking only to the poverty of the great majority of the parents, 
to the efficacy of the regulations adopted by the governors regard- 
ing the necessity of the pupils’ cleanliness of person, and the punc- 
tuality and regularity of their attendance, and to the perempto- 
riness and alacrity with which these regulations arc in all cases 
still enforced, it may be said that the evils apprehended from 
such a course either were imaginary or have been averted, Jiticl that 
the wisdom and propriety of their decision have been experimentally 
vindicated. Numerous proofs of the value attached by the parents 
to the privileges enjoyed by them and their children might be 
given. The attendance of the pupils is remarkably regular. 
Very few cases have occurred in which the teacher has found it 
necessary to send the same child home more than once for want 
of cleanliness and tidiness of person. Indeed, the regulations en- 
forcing these things have had the effect of stimulating many of 
the parents to greater regularity in their morning household 
arrangements, and have led them to give greater attention to 
personal cleanliness and comfort. Many havb been careful to 
express, to the governors, their gratitude for the benefits conferred 
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upon their children, and almost all have shown, by a strict and 
increasing attention to the regulations alluded toj a growing sense 
of the advantages and blessings which these schools have conferred 
upon themselves. 

The children who are eligible as pupils must be either — 1st, 
the children in poor circumstances of deceased burgesses, and 
freemen of Edinburgh ; or, 2nd, the children of such burgesses 
and freemen as are not sufficiently able to maintain them ; or, 
lastly, the children of poor citizens or inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
No fhildren belonging to the third class can be admitted as 
pupils so long as there are applications for admission on behalf of 
any of the other classes ; and while those belonging to the first 
and second classes are received, irrespective of their places of 
residence, those of the third class must reside within thd'royalty. 

The manner in which the parent or guardian of a child 
procures him admission is to fill up and present to the governors 
certain specified forms of application. These applications are 
carefully examined and decided upon by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. The following is the form of application for 
one who is not a burgess, and who claims the privilege as a poor 
citizen or inhabitant of Edinburgh : — 

Form of Application for one who is not a Burgess . 

The Petition of for the admission of into one 

of George Heriot’s Hospital Schools. 

Answers to the following questions to be distinctly slated, other- 
wise the petition will not be taken into consideration : — 

I. Where does the petitioner reside, and what is employment, 

and amount of the weekly income of the whole family? 

If. How long has the petitioner resided within the royalty of Edin- 
burgh ? 

III. Are both parents alive ? 

IV. What are the names and ages of the children who are under 
fourteen years ? 

V. What are the names, ages, employment, and wages of the 
children, residing and maintained in the family above fourteen years? 

VI. What is the age of the child or children for whom this applica- 
tion is made ? 

VII. Has the child or children applied for been at any of George 
Ileriot’s schools, or any other school or schools, and if so, state the 
length of time at each, arid the cause and date of removal, or cause of 
intended removal ? 

Edinburgh, 184 . (Petitioner's signature.) 

This petition is required to be attested, as follows, by two respect- 
able householders : — 

Wfe certify from personal knowledge, that what is stated in the 
foregoing petition is strictly true, and we are fready to £ive any further 
information which may be required. 

Householder, residing at 
Ditto. 


Ditto; 
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RegnlatiorU. ; un. - ^ *■*! *<*>.»,< ^ , l 

I. Children admitted shall be allowed to continue xlnring th^ fleasvwe 
of the governors, and while they behave properly., . n ^ ti 

II. Shopld auy of the boys or girls be abseutf/froip without 

a proper cause, and without the master’s leave, jthey sh^.fqr (lip 
first otlpnce, be admonished by the master; for tlje ^ecopd otterice, 
they shall be sent home, and the case reported to the comnjfitfee df 
governors, whose consent must be obtained before they Can retiirii to 
the school ; and for the third offence, they shall be expelled', add their 
places immediately filled up.* , 

III. Personal cleanliness on the port of the children fs at all\lmefi 

indispensable, and unless this regulation bo strictly observed, the teacher 
will find it necessary to send the otFenders home. 1 

IV. Hours of attendance, precisely from 9 to 12 and 1 to 3 o’clock. 
Saturdays 9 to 12. Infant schools, 10 to 12 and 1 to 3. Saturdays 
10 to 12 o’clock.: 

V. The school privileges shall cease when the parents or guardians 
remove beyond the royalty. All transfers from the infant schools are 
subject to this regulation, and each petition will be reconsidered before 
any transfer is made. 

*i* This petition is to be returned as soon as possible to Mr. Luke, 
treasurer of the Hospital, 11, Royal Exchange. 

Treasurer’s Chambers, 11, Royal Exchange, 

m 1 ': 

The governors of George Heriot’s Hospital have agreed to admit 
to the benefits of the George Heriot’s Hospital 
School in on first, the instant, 

at 10 o’clock. s - 1 

It is requested that the children present themselves punctually at the 
hour specified, and that this intimation be produced on entering the 
school room. 

The annexed copy of regulations to be cut off and kept for the 
guidance of parents and children. 

Adam Luke, Treasurer . . 


Notwithstanding the anxiety of the governors* to limit tho, ex- 
tension of the benefit of these seminaries to such parties as seem 
from the answers which they give to the above questions, properly 
to belong to the class of “poor citizens,” it appears from certain 
inquiries made, from time to time, by the active and zealous trea- 
surer of the hospital, that several parents, in circumstances to main- 
tain and educate their children, have sought apd obtained, for them 
admission into these schools. The children, in such cases, pro 
dismissed. It is a most gratifying circumstance, and indicates, the 
wisdom of the regulations adopted by the governors, and ^he 
attention which is given to their rigid enforcement, that*i!?hile 
several small and ill-conducted adventure schools have bpen 
annihilated, and the teachers compelled either to seek’ other 
spheres of professional labour, or to betake themselves* to jOltyer 
employments, the attendance at all our best primary schpp}? for 
the poor, in which small fees are exacted, has rather increased than 
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diminished. It would be rash to infer from this fact alone that 
these schools have produced a desire, among the poorer classes, 
for a higher and more extensive course of instruction for their 
children. But even were the change limited to the substitution 
of th6 Heriot’s Schools for the small adventure schools, and the 
transference of the pupils from the latter to the former, the im- 
provement effected is not slight, and its results such as must b& 
incalculably important. 

But there is some reason to suppose, that the stir in the public 
mind regarding the importance of education, has been such as to 
readh and affect classes of the population who, not long ago, were 
altogether unconvinced of its value, if not ignorant of its very 
nature. The improvements effected recently in the methods and 
processes fctf instruction, by rendering the school-room a place of 
delightful ai Well as profitable exercise, and by inspiring the pupils 
with an ardent love of knowledge, must have had their influence 
iti begetting in the minds of the parents a more enlightened and 
intelligent, as well as a livelier interest, in the education of their 
children. They must see that the school-room, which is re- 
membered i by . them chiefly .as a place of confinement and 
drudgery, is associated, in the^miuds of their children, with much 
that is, delightful. And it is impossible not to believe that this 
interest will be communicated from one circle to another, until it 
pervade thm,whole mass of our population. All the arrangements 
of thet governors are such as to favour and facilitate the spread of 
such a feeling. Books, slates, paper, &c., are supplied by them. 
These the pupils are not permitted to take home, but, such is 
the anxiety* of many of them to prepare the lessons assigned by 
the master, that they procure copies of the text-books lor then- 
own use. In addition to all this, one-third part of the cast clothes 
of the 180 boys, boarded and educated in the hospital, are given 
to the teachers of the “ out-door ” schools, as they are called, to be 
distributed among those of the pupils who are meanly or thinly 
clad. 1 To this the regular attendance of many during the winter 
is to be attributed. Without this supply of clothes they would 
during that season be confined to the house. 

These are the leading features of the external constitution and 
organization of these schools. The pupils are the? children of the 
poof; the instruction is gratuitous; books and all other school 
apparatus arO supplied by the governors. And those pupils who 
are meanly or thinly clad are provided with comfortable and 
wafm clothing. Personal cleanliness and the greatest punctuality 
and regularity of attendance are rigidly enforced. 

‘ ThA superintendence of those schools is of the most complete' 
and stringent kind. They are always open to the public., They 
Are frequently visited by those interested in the elevation and 
amelioration of the condition of the poorer classes. Stranges are 
Attracted towards them by the accounts which they hear of the 
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immense good they are accomplishing, and the wonderful change 
which they promise, to effect upon our popr population. Every 
one projecting the institution of schools for tl^e popr, in Edinburgh 
or the surrounding country, looks to them as the best models. 
In addition to this general but very effective superintendence, the 
governors appoint two of their body — one layman and one clergy- 
man — once a fortnight to visit the schools, anil to record in a book, 
provided for the purpose, their opinion of their condition. But by far 
the most important part of this superintendence remains to be 
mentioned. The House-Governor of the hospital Is also inspector 
of Heriot’s Schools, and is held in somo degree responsible for 
their efficiency. This gentleman visits them weekly, and from 
his general intelligence, his enlightened views on education, his 
knowledge of the various systems pursued in different countries, 
and particularly of the condition and character of the schools in 
Holland, in which country he resided for several years, and 
the deep interest betakes in the general subject of the education 
of the poor, his visits cannot fail to be productive of the best effect 
both upon the teachers and the pupils. Upon the whole, it is not 
too much to say, that these schools form by far the most valuable 
elementary educational machinery existing in this country. The 
course of instruction is extensive, and based upon the soundest 
principles. The teachers are thoroughly qualified to conduct it 
with efficiency, and are admirably supported by, the instru- 
mentality of apprentice teachers. The superintendence is, without 
partaking in the slightest degree of severity, effective, constant in 
operation, and succeeds in maintaining the whole fn harmonious 
and most vigorous working order. 

Internal Arrangements and Organization. 

1. The internal organization, and the means employed to main- 
tain it in efficiency and vigour, next demand attention. In order 
to give a full view of these I shall describe, first, the species and 
extent of instruction communicated in the school*; second, the 
instrumentality provided to secure that these instructions be ably, 
skilfully, and conscientiously given ; third, the mode in which 
this instrumentality is applied, and the means employed to keep 
it in constant and vigorous operation.. 

(1.) The instructions imparted are similar both in kind and ex- 
tent to those communicated in our best elementary schools. In 
the juvenile schools, the branches taught are reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, book-keeping, linear 
drawing, and singing. To each of these schools is attached an 
industrial department, conducted by a thoroughly qualified school- 
mistress, in which all the girls receive daily an hours instruction 
and practice in sewing, knitting, and all kinds of fancy needle- 
works 'JTho schoolmistress receives her pupils in draughts of 
fifty at £ time, so that she can carefully superintend each cliikTs pro- 



gress, and. direct with the utmost minuteness and care all their 
operations, Wljile the pupils are, busy plying their peedles, they 
arc also encouraged to vary and enliven all the exercises of this 
department, by singing the various pieces of music which they have 
been taught in thq juvenile class room. These lessons in singing 
are given by a master, who devotes ope hour weekly to each 
$phool. .While the extent and accuracy of the pupils’ acquaintance 
with the various branches enumerated above, are spell as to testify 
the skill and industry with which these instructions are given, 
the feature v^hich most iJistinguishes these schools is the degree of 
attention bestowed upon the moral and religious instruction. To 
this branch each timelier devotes nearly an hour daily. During 
this period die text-books used are the Bible and Shorter 
Catechism. In addition to this direct religious instruction, the 
children have throughout the course of each day th«ir attention 
drawn to such passages in their secular lessons as tend to illus- 
tiato any statement occurring in their Bible lessons, and thusthe^e 
two lines of instruction are made to boar upon and illustrate each 
other. 

In lilt* infant schools, while special attention is given to moral 
and religious training, a considerable amount of interesting and 
useful knowledge is communicated. Particular care is taken to 
dcvelope, exercise, and strengthen the perceptive and observing 
faculties of the pupils, and to train them to such habits of regu- 
larity and attention as form the best preparatives for profiting to 
tlio tallest extent by the instructions of the teachers of the juvenile 
schools. 

(2.) The remuneration of the teachers is such as to secure the 
services of highly qualified men. The governois, knowing that 
the excellence of every school depends upon the character and 
ability of the teacher, and aware that without sufficient pecuniary 
inducement men posses.Mng the requisite amount of attainment 
and experience would not offer themselves as candidates for the 
situations, fixed the salaries of the masters of the juvenile schools* 
at MO/, per annum. This is considerably above the average in- 
come of our parochial teachers, and hence it is found that these 
situations are regarded as the most lucrative and desirable Appoint- 
meats open to the teachers of elementary promiscuous schools. 
To prevent the possibility of the amount of salary diminishing the 
zeal and activity of the teachers, the fuil salary is granted, only 
when the complement of pupils is maintained, and the appoint - 
menu are held at.'the pleasure of the governors. 

1 he first requisite to the efficient conduct of these schools being 
secured by the appointment. of good teachers, the governors, having 
found it necessary to admit to each of the schools 300 children, 
and convinced that the usual machinery of the monitorial system 
was inadequate to maintain the schools in the order u*d condition 
at which they aimed, supplied each teacher with four young assist- 
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ants, under the name of apprentice teachers. These assistants were 
at first chosen from among the monitors and advanced pupils in our 
previously-existing well-conducted primary sdftools, and wore 
selected on account of the proficiency which tliey had niade iq their 
own studies, and particularly the promise they gave of becoming 
good teachers by the skill in the management of children, and the 
aptitude in teaching them, which they had manifested in the ca- 
pacity of monitors. These apprentices are now, for the most 
part, chosen from among, those boys, educated in the hospital, 
who have given indications of talents likely to tit them to become 
able instructors. These lads receive in the hospital a good Eng- 
lish, commercial, mathematical, and classical education. They 
are bound to act in the capacity of apprentice teachers for three 
years. During the first year the apprentice-teachers receive 
3*. 6rf, per week; during the second, 4*. 6d. ; and "during the 
third; 6 j. Those of them who are selected from among the boys 
educated in the hospital are bound for five years, and receive, in 
addition to their weekly pay, the sum of 10Z. annually. With such 
instrumentality, the head master does not find it necessary to 
depend much upon the monitorial system.. The whole "school is 
divided into five sections. Each of the four junior sections is 
taught by an apprentice, while the master is enabled to conduct, 
without distraction, the business of the senior division. The pro- 
gress and studies of the whole school are constantly under his 
superintendence, and all the pupils are daily examined by him. 
Although the introduction of the system of apprentice-teachers 
(by providing a set of young assistants, to whom, from the extent 
of their acquirements and the care and attention given to prepare 
them for an efficient discharge of their duties, the instruction of 
the younger sections may be safely committed,) has superseded, 
to a great degree, the use of the monitorial system, yet it has 
been found expedient to have recourse to the following modifica- 
tion of it in conducting the business of the different sections. 
Each section consists of several divisions. The apprentice- 
teacher, at stated intervals, entrusts each of these divisions to a 
monitor whose business it is to prepare the pupils committed to 
his charge, on the lessons prescribed as the business of the whole 
section, and which are to be reheard either by the apprentice- 
teachers, or by the head master. 

In order to qualify these young teachers to discharge with skill 
their various duties, they all meet for an hour in the evening, 
during which they receive lessons in the higher and more advanced 
branches of instruction. These instructions are communicated by 
the various masters ; one conducting their studies in English and 
English grammar; another in Latin, Greek, and etymology; 
another in arithmetic, algebra, and mathematics ; another in geo- 
graphy and^ French ; and another in history and penmanship. 

In this way these young teachers not only enjoy daily oppor- 
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tunities of witnessing t in operation apd practising ,t)ieK bel aud 
most recent metfipds of instruction, but they are,? also furnished 
with the means of acquiring all the information requisite to en- 
able thfem to conduct the several processes in the most intelligent ? 
and effective manner. "They are made tjotJ* good scholars* and': 
admirable teachers. " . , . - , 

(3.) In the preceding paragraphs, I have given a very general , 
sketch of the internal arrangements, and organization of these ; 
schools. During the shorfrperiod which I had to devote to the exa- ' 
mination of each, I fount! it impossible so to master all the details 
of arrangement as to be enabled to give a clear and accurate view 
of them. There are so many peculiarities in their organization, 
and the results of its application are so important, that I felt 
most anxious to embody in this Report a comprehensive and 
thoroughly trustworthy representation of it. At ray request, one 
of the teachers most kindly drew out the following detailed ac- 
count of the manner in which his own school is conducted, and 
although the arrangements may seem somewhat complicated, in 
operation they are most harmonious and efficient. The arrange- 
ments in each school are not precisely the same , but the following 
sketch may safely be considered, not only as a delineation of the 
general features of the organization of all, but as the type of the 
system followed by the teachers in the regulation of the labours 
of their assistants, and in the distribution of their own. And here 
it is of importance to notice the regulation of the governors, by 
which it is ordered that pupils shall be admitted only at two 
periods of the year. This affords to the teacher facilities in the 
careful and regular classification of his pupils. The master is 
thus enabled to assign to the entrants, their place in the school, 
without disturbing the operation of his previously -formed scheme 
of classification. In most schools, pupils are received at all times, 
and it is obvious how much annoyance find distraction the re- 
ception of beginners at different periods of the school-session must 
cause to the tegcher. 

Sketch of the internal Arrangements and Organization of the School 
situated in the Old Assembly Close , and conducted by Mr. James 
Agnew . 

“ In writing the following, statement, it is not to be expected that 
I can detail with the utmost minuteness the res gestce of every day, 
as from the numbers in attendance at the school, a^variety of incidents 
naturally occur, which: prevent the teacher from rigidly adhering to 
any set plan or arrangement, but the subjoined may be regarded as a 
general view of each day’s transactions during the week. 1 may men- 
tion at the outset, that there are eight classes in the school. The lowest 
class consists of the new entrants, and is principally composed of 
children transferred from the infant school in connexion with my own 
and my colleague, Mr. Crosbie’s. Most of these can say the alphabet 
when admitted, a few excepted, who have not been at any school pre- 
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tinusly. The seventh class consists of two sections* one reading the 
fourpenny book, and the other Dr. Thomson’s Part if. The sixth class, 
read Dr. Thomson’s Part TI. The fifth class read the Testament 
and Dr. Thomson’s Part III., and in addition repeat a verse of a 
psalm or paraphrase, or a question each alternate day. The fourth 
class also read the same books, and in addition are taught writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. . The third class read Dr. Thomson’s Part 
IV. and the Testament, and get all the other branches mentioned in 
the fourth class. The second class read l)r. Thomson’s Collection 
and the Bible, and are moreover taught grammar. The highest class 
read the Irish Fifth book, and are taught th<*other branches mentioned 
in the second class. 

“ Having given a general sketch of the different classes, and the 
several branches of instruction received by them, I will detail more 
minutely the work done by each class in the course of the day, and 
other particulars bearing directly upon that point. 

“ The teaching is conducted by myself and four assistants, two male, 
viz. Archibald Thomson, and Frederick Sou ter, and two female, Alison 
Watson and Barbara M'Lean. There is also a sewing mistress, 
Miss J. Cleghorn, attached to the school, who receives a new section 
of girls every hour. • 

The school opens in the morning at nine o’clock, with the four 
highest classes, which may include 160 scholars. These are divided 
into six classes; two of which are conducted by one of the assistants, 
whilst the other assistants and myself have each a class. These 
classes are in various grades of advancement, from mere beginners to 
my own highest class, who are working sums in Proportion, &c. 
During this hour the seventh and eighth classes of girls are sewing. 

u At ten o'cloek the bell is rung and the whole school assembled. 
The business is begun with praise and prayer. The first and second 
classes immediately begin to write, and are superintended by myself 
and two assistants ; A — T — taking the boys, and B — M*L — the 
girls, whilst I superintend both. During this hour (from ten to eleven) 
the sixth and seventh classes of girls are sewing. F — S — is ex- 
amining the fourth and fifth classes in their Testament lesson, and 
A — W — the third class in the same way. The other classes are 
preparing their lessons, during this time, till the half hour, when the 
writing is finished. The two writing classes then leave their copies 
and take their places in their respective reading classes. I take the 
second class, F — S — the hoys of the sixth class, A — T — the eighth 
class, B — M‘L — the seventh class of hoys, ami A — W — continues 
with the third class, commencing their geography lesson, at the half 
hour, and continuing til! eleven. In the mean time the highest class 
are preparing their Bible lesson. I hear the second class their gram- 
mar lesson till a quarter to eleven, and immediately proceed to the 
highest class. A — T — takes my place in the second class, hearing 
them their tasks and their Bible lesion. 

“ I will subjoin in a tabular form the business of this hour . — (Sec 
table next page.) 

“At eleven o’clock the girls in the fourth and fifth classes take the 
place, in the sewing room, of the sixth and seventh. I then leave the 
highest class, and hear the third class their Testament lesson. The 
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lat Class. 

2nd Class. 

&rd Clafs. 

4th Class.' 

5th Class. 

6th Class.* 
Girls sewing. 

10 to 4 past, 
Writing. 

10 to 4'hour, 
Y\ ritlng. 

♦ 

10 to ihttjr, 
Testament, 
and Tasks. 

10 to 4 hour. 

Testament 

and Tasks. 

10 ter | hour, 
Preparing. 





Till i. 
Grammar. 

Till 4 toll, *4 
Preparing, 

Reading and 
Spelling. 

Till 11, 
Bible and • 
Tasks. 

Till 1 1 ,• 
Bible and 
Tasks. 

Till 11. 
Geography. 

Till 11. 

Continuation of Testament 
Lesson. 

Till 11, 
Preparing. 

i 


Jm 


The other clasget'are em- 4 
ployed iu the Mine man- 
ner as the sixth. Till the 
h&lfhour preparing; next 
quarter examined, and 
again preparing lesson 
till 11. 


first and second classes get their respective collections, ajid prepare 
the scope and spelling of their lessons. F — S — hears the sixth class, 
A — T — the senior section of the seventh, B — M‘L — the eighth, and 
A — W — the junior section of the seventh. Thus all those classes 
that were preparing their lessons from a quarter to eleven till eleven 
are now being examined. About twenty minutes past eleven, I hear 
the fourth and fifth classes of boys joined together, till the half hour. 
A — T — meanwhile taking the second class, F — S — continuing, and 
B — M‘L — exchanging with A — W — . The third class have laid 
aside their Testaments, and got their lesson-book. At the half hour 
T go to the highest class, and examine them on the spelling and scope 
of their Ies«on, and hear them repeat their grammar lesson. I am 
thus occupied till twelve. A — T — leaves the second class at twenty 
minutes to twelve, goes back to the senior seventh, whilst F — S — 
takes the third class, and the two girls go to the fourth and fifth. 

“ I will likewise present iu a tabular form the proceedings of this 
hour : — 


1st Class, | 2nd Class. J 3rd Class. 

4th Class. 

5lh Class. I .’Clh Class. 

7ih Class. 

8th Class. 

From 11 to 
i h.iur, 
Preparing. 

From 1 1 till ■ From 11 till 
20 minutes i 20 minutes 
past, j past, 

Preparing. Testament 
Lessou. 

From 12 till 
past, Pn 

r 

20 minutes 
eparnig, i 

Till i hour, 
Examined 
on Heading 
and Sjtelltug. 

First 20 
minutes, 
Examined. 

First 4 hour, 
Examined. 

Till 4 hour, 
Testament Lesson. 

Till 20 
minutes, 
Preparing. 

1 

Next 20, 
Prepare- 

Next 4, 
Prepare. 

Till 12, 
Examined in 

Spelling, 
scope of 
lesson and 
Grammar. 

Till 20 ’ . 20 

minutes to 12 
un Spelling,* 

Till 20 minutes to 12, 
Preparing. 

Till 12, 
Revise 
Lesson. 

Till the 
hour, 

Examined. : 

Till 19, 
Examined. 

scope ot 

Lesson and 1 Till 12, 
meaning of i Then Part IV. 
Woids. j Lesson. 

Till 12, 

Part III. Lesson* 

i 


u The school is then dismissed ; they re-assemble at one. The second 
and third classes of girls are in the sewing room. The boys in these 
classes are engaged this hour in writing down the more difficult words 
in their lessons, and appending to them their definitions. The highest 
class are preparing their geography lesson. I examine the sixth class 
on their forenoon lesson till twenty minutes past one. A — T — has 
the fourth, F — S — the fifth, B — M‘L< — and A — W — have the 
senior and junior seventh. Two boys from the highest class have the 
e i$hth. I then go to the highest class, and continue till ten minutes 

2 a 2 
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to two. The two boys c^rry on I ill the half hour, and the two girls 
take the eighth class between them. At the half hour F— S — takes 
the sixth class, A — T— the senior seventh. At the quarter those 
classes that have been preparing from the half hour, viz. the fourth 
and fifth and senior and junior seventh are hfeurd their spelling by the 
assistants who left them and revise their lessons. At two the first class 
of girls go into the sewing room. The second class get their geography 
lesson till the half hour. I v examine next the fourth class; then the 
fifth ; then the third ; then the second. The school is now dismissed, 
after singing two verses, and repeating the Lord’s grayer simulta- 
neously. I think that enough has been shown in the preceding^ables t 
to point out the mode of carrying on the business of each. hour, and I 
shall subjoin another table that this hour’s work may also be seen 


1st Clast. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

4ih Class. 

Writing 
down the 
large words in 
their Lesson, 
aud appending 
the definition* 
of the same. 

First half hour. 
Geography 
with 

Apprentice. 

First half hour, 
Examined ou 
their Lessons 
by an 

Appreutice. 

First i, 
Examined 
bv ray self on 
Lessons. 

Next ±, 



Prepare. 

Second half 
hour, one 
quarter 
examined by 
au Apprentice; 
the other 
quarter by 
myself. 

From i past 2 
to i to 3, 
Examined by 
myself. 

Next 4, 
Spelling and 
Lessons by 
Apprentice. 


Girls sewing. 

Next 1, 
'Prepare. 

Prepare 
till 3. 


5th Class. 


6th Class 


7th Class. 8th Class, 


First h 
Prepare. 


Next £, 
Examined 
by myself. 


Next i. 
Prepare. 


Till the hour,! 
Examined by- 
Apprentice.’ ! 


These three Classes are alter- 
nately every quarter of an hour 
in their seats preparing their 
Lesson.*, or beiug examined on 
wrkat they have beeuleaming. 


u At three o’clock all the school is dismissed, except the first four 
classes. I examine the highest class during the whole hour. A — 
T — and B — M‘L — take the second into another room. The former 
has the charge of the boys, and the latter of the girls. These two 
classes are engaged the whole hour in reading, giving the definition 
and derivation of words, and parsing. The third and fourth classes 
are writing, the boys under the superintendence of F — S — , and the 
girls of A — W — . At the half hour F — S — hears the fourth class 
(boys and girls) their geography, and A — W — examines the third 
class on their lesson: 

“ The above is pretty nearly the course that I adopt, except on 
Wednesday, when the children are taught singing by Mr. Henderson 
from nine to ten. There is no writing on that day, and a little more 
time is devoted to the religious instruction. In the afternoon of Friday 
I examine the geographical classes on their week’s lessons, the assist- 
ants doing my work whilst I am examining theirs. You will see, from 
whaf I have already said, that I make it a point to examine each class 
in my school in the course of the day, and this has not only the effect 
of stimulating the scholars, but of stirring up the assistants to an active 
discharge of their duties. The assistants exchange every month, so 
that those who this month have the morning wriling classes, will next 
month have the afternoon ones and vice versa. The whole of the time 
on Saturday is devoted to religious instruction, revising the psdlms and 
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questions that have been learned through the week, and explaining 
and enforcing mdrc fully the practicul lessons contained in them. I 
may further state, that I have been in the habit, on the mornings of 
Wednesday and Friday,* of forming into one class all who can read the 
Testament, and taking either one of the parables or miracles of our 
Lord, as the subject of illustration. In this exercise I am never en- 
gaged more than half an hour. My "plan is this: on Wednesday I 
cause a few out of each class to read verse about, once or twice, and 
then explain the whole to the best of* my ability; and on Friday, I 
ascerpiiu by examination how many have remembered the explanations 
given.**, 

(Signed) James Ag?#ew. 

State of Instruction in these Schools** 

For the purpose of giving ail accurate notion of the state of 
instruction in those schools 1 insert here an account of the exa- 
mination of that situated at Heriot’s Bridge, Grassmarkct. At 
the time of my visit, it was conducted by Mr. George Anderson.* 
My selection of this school for so particular a description, has not 
boon made, because it appeared to me better taught than the 
others, but because it has been longer in operation than any of 
them, and therefore affords a better criterion by which to judge, 
both of the extent to which the education of the pupils in^ these 
seminaries may be carried, and of the value of the course^ of in- 
struction provided. There were present on the day of inspection 
2G0 pupils. They were divided into eight classes, and were 
seated on forms, arranged on the floor, according to the plan re- 
commended by Dr. Bell. The school opens at 9 a.m., and the 
business is begun with praise and prayer. The whole school are 
then occupied in receiving religious instruction. The text books 
used in conducting this branch, are the Bible and Shorter Cate- 
chism. This department of instruction was admirably conducted. 
The explanatory method was applied with great skill to each of 
the exercises. The more difficult terms, occurring in any of the 
lessons, were first clearly explained, and then the substance care- 
fully and minutely analyzed. The whole was afterwards fami- 
liarly and interestingly illustrated. The success with which these 
exercises had been performed, appeared in the confidence with 
which the children bore themselves, when subjected to a most 
minute examination on the signification of difficult, theological 
terms, and especially on the purport and relative bearing of each 
of the statements contained in their catechisms. They also cited, 
with great readiness and accuracy, passages of Scripture in proof 
of the various doctrines inculcated in their catechism. They had 
been taught and enabled to appeal to the “ law and to the testi- 
mony,” f or evidence that each statement in the human compilation 


Abe "d^ 8 6 cn ^ emau ^ as since b ecu appointed Hector of the Western Academy, 
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was based upon express affirmations contained in the Divine 
record. 

The religious instructions of those who were unable to read 
the Bible, or to commit the catechism to memory, were given 
orally, and consisted in the narration of the more important and 
interesting incidents related in the Old Testament, and of the 
leading events in the lives of our Saviour and his disciples. The 
more simple of his parables were read and explained to them ; ac- 
counts were also given of his various miracles. These instruc- 
tions were communicated in simple and familiar language ; various 
expedients were employed to excite the interest and to sustain the 
attention of the young pupils, and the results were of the most 
pleasing and satisfactory nature. The youngest of these children 
were far better acquainted with Scripture history than the oldest 
and most advanced in several of the Parochial schools bf which I 
have had occasion to speak in forme Reports. 

1 leading . — The instructions in branch began at ten 

o’clock. Tiie pupils w r ere then arra,j id in eight classes. The 
text books used were the series coni Jed by Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son, together with No. V. of the Jtes compiled for the Irish 
national schools. It would occupy too much space to describe 
minutely the business of each class. From the progress made 
by the higher division of the school, a pretty accurate notion 
may be formed of the manner in which the studies of the junior 
pupils were conducted. Before detailing the business of the two 
highest classes, it is proper to say that the explanatory method 
was applied to the junior as well as the senior division of the 
school, that the intellectual system, as it has been called, was ap- 
plied to all the branches of instruction, and that numerous ex- 
pedients were adopted and in constant operation to sustain the 
attention, and to stimulate the exertions of all the pupils. 

The seventh or second highest class, consisted of fifty pupils — 
29 girls and 21 boys — whose ages varied from nine to eleven. 
They read fro Dr. Thomson’s Collection ; the reading was re- 
markably gooay^ ^tas correct, slow, distinct, and intelligent. The 
examination on ti^. ^rious passages read was conducted in the 
best manner. The* derivations of the more difficult words were 
first given, their primary signification was then traced, and their 
various secondary meanings examined and accounted for. The 
next process was to give the various words derived from the 
original root. When these exercises had been performed, the 
lesson was analyzed and explained. This was done by taking 
sentence by sentence, by demanding from the pupils the various 
affirmations in each, by teaching them to recognize the gubjfect, 
copula, and predicate in these affirmations, and to apply to each 
of these parts their modifying words or clauses. The pupils having 
been made to clearly apprehend the various terms, the purport 
and bearing of each clause having been illustrated and ex- 
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plained, and the information intended to be # conveyed by the 
whole sentence having been lodged in the minds of the pupils, 
the same processes were applied to the following sentence, until 
the whole lesson had been minutely analyzed. Tile spelling also 
was good. 

They had committed to memory the whole of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, with proofs, and from what has been said under the head 
religious instruction, it may be seen what amount of intellectual 
training aniUof proficiency in Scriptural knowledge this'involves. 

Grammar . — They had made considerable progress in this 
branch. They thoroughly apprehended the nature of the various 
parts of speech, and parsed several sentences in their reading 
lessons with great accuracy and minuteness. , 

Geography . — In geography they had not made much pro- 
gress; they understood its principles, were well acquainted with 
the nature of a map, and had a general knowledge of the four 
quarters of the globe. The only maps which they had minutely 
studied were those of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and their 
knowledge of these was not. confined to the mere political divisions. 
They had been made acquainted with the general physical fea- 
tures of each, and care had been taken to fix in their minds the 
names and situations of those places remarkable as the scenes of 
important historical events — the birth-places of great men, the 
scenes of great battles, &e. 

Arithmetic . — In arithmetic their progress was very limited. 
They had not gone beyond Simple Division. But the principles of 
the various rules had been carefully explained, and they worked 
with great facility and accuracy sums in those rules which had 
been studied. 

The highest class, consisting of seventy pupils, whose ages varied 
from eleven to thirteen, were studying the same branches as the 
second class. These studies were conducted on tile same prin- 
ciples. The same methods were in operation, and the only dif- 
ference in their application consisted in the fuller development 
given to the various processes, and the wider range of information 
ami greater variety of illustration which was brought to bear 
upon the lessons, and which the previous training of the pupils 
and their consequent higher degree of mental culture both justi- 
fied and demanded. The reading of this class was remarkably 
good. It had all the characteristics of that of the pupils in the 
second class; but it was nof&nly distinct, correct, and intelligent, 
it was also elegant. The spelling was good. They wrote to dic- 
tation, with great correctness and facility. They parsed, with 
the utmost miuuteuess, difficult passages both in prose and verse. 
Their geographical knowledge was both extensive and accurate. 
In arithmetic they had made considerable progress. Every step 
had been taken intelligently. The principles of the various rules, 
and the reasons of the various processes, were well understood 
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The senior division of the class had gone through a complete 
course of arithmetic. They had also made some progress in 
their musical studies, ^'hey were taught to sing by note. Linear 
drawing also had, to a certain extent, been cultivated. The girls, 
in addition to these instructions, were receiving an excellent in- 
dustrial training. They were taught sewing, knitting, and all 
kinds of fancy needlework. And*what was more gratifying than 
all, their knowledge of Scripture, the admirable manner in which 
they explained and analyzed the various questions in tile Cate- 
chism, tlie promptitude with which they adduced texts in proef of 
the various doctrines there inculcated, and the fine tone with which 
these instructions had embued their minds, deserve to be men- 
tioned as the leading characteristics of this school, in which, from 
what has been said, it will appear there was so much thatwas 
excellent and worthy of very high praise. 

Tlie school-buildings are of the very best description, — sub- 
stantial, commodious, well lighted, heated, and ventilated. They 
are well supplied with forms, desks, black boards, maps and all 
necessary apparatus. They are provided with urinaries and water- 
closets, and are situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
poorest classes of the population. It was fount* impossible to 
procure in these densely-peopled localities vacant spaces of such 
extent as to afford play-grounds. The Infant School in the Old 
Assembly Close is the only one of these seminaries which has the 
advantage of this instrument of education.* 

It is the purpose of the Governors to increase the number of 
these seminaries whenever the state of the school fund is such as 
to justify them in doing so. They have already purchased three 
additional sites viz. I. Part of the Old Physic Gardens, adjoin- 

* The fullowing is extract ed from the Abstract of Accounts of George Heriot’s 
Hospital for the year ending at 31st December, 1841 ; and shows the amount 
expended on the existing schools, and the present state of the school fund. 

u Detailed Abstuact of the School Fund at 31st December, 1841 ; with 
the Probable State of the Account at 31st December, 1843, 1848, and 
1851 

£' *. d. £, S. d. 

To expenditure for 1837 1,570 10 11 By surplus 1836 „ 2,983 3 10 4 / 

,, for 1838 1,503 5 8 ,, 1837 . 3,099 9 97/ 

,, for 1839 6,061 9 2 3 / ,, 1838 . 2,205 7 87/ 

,, for 1840 8,011 0 0 ,, 1839 # 2,885 13 3 »/ 

,, for 1841 3,088 7 5 9 / ,, 1840 . 3,355 1 2 11 / 

,, 1841 . 2,640 0 2 «/ 

Balance due by schools 3, 065 17 2 

£20,234 1 3 3 ' £20,234 13 3'"*’ 

l( There has been expended on the schools, since the period of their commence- 
ment, the sum of 20,234/. 13*. 3d. The surplus revenue from the year 1836 (the 
period from which it was to be made available for school purposes) to the 3Ut 4 
December, 1841, inclusive, amounts to 17,168/. 16*. Id. } thus leaving a butane* 
against the school fund of 3,065/. 17*. Id., as above. 

The following is extracted from the Abstract of Accounts for 1842, and shows the 
annual expense of maintaining these schools and the various items of expenditure 

[Disbursements 
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ing tho Trinity Hospital ; 2. An area in Rose-street; and 3. A 
house in Society: and their architect has made considerable pro- 


Disbursemknts for New Schools. 


Heriot's Bridge School. 


£. t. d. 

George Anderson, teacher, one year’s salary . • • 140 0 0 

Miss M. Bartley, ditto ditto • 45 0 0 

Apprentices 30 12 0 

Widow Moonpcleaner 2140 

Ga$ 3/. 17*. Vd. ; coals, 41. 15s. 3 d 8 13 0 

*** Cow gate Port. 

T. G. Both well, teacher, one year’s salary • . • . 140 0 G* 

A. Miller, assistant .......... 37 24 

Miss K. Brown, 45 0 0 

Apprentices 4118 1 

Widow Proud foot, cleaner ........ 1840 

Gas, 51. 17 i. Id.] coals, 9/. 8*. 9</ * • • 15 5 10 


• High School Yards. 

J. Ritchie, teacher, one year’s salary 140 0 0 

Miss L. lluuter ........... 45 00 

Apprentices , • • • 33 19 4 

Widow Marion Henderson, cleaner ...... 21 4 0 

Gas, 21. 0s. 7d. ; coals, 51. 14*. 4±d. . . . . . 7 1 1 1 1 •/ 

Feu duty . . . 2 . 2 0 


. t , Old Assembly Close. 

.Tames Agnew, teacher, one year’s salary • • • . 140 0 0 


Miss J. C leghorn 45 0 0 

Apprentices 36 10 

J. Wilson, cleaner «... 2140 


Gas, 51. 3*. 8d. ; coals, Of. 4*. 7\d. 11 8 3«/ 

Borthwick's Close . 


John Crosbie, teacher, one year’s salary • • . • 140 0 0 

Miss M. Urquhart •••••••••• 45 0 0 

Apprentices 39 26 

Widow Kelly, cleaner ......... 18 4 0 

Gas, 71. 4s. bd . ; coals, 6/. IGs. C d. . . . . . .. 14 1 0 

Ground-rent, part of premises • .«•••• 2 10 0 

High School Yards . — Infants. 

Miss H. M*Lagan, one year's salary • • • • • 45 0 0 

Miss J. Henderson, ditto • * 15 0 0 

Widow H. Henderson, cleaner • 21 4 0 

GaB, Is. l<f. ; coals, 41, 3s. 3 d 444 

Old Assembly Close . — Infants. 

Miss J. Carmichael, teacher, one year’s salary . • . 45 0 0 

Miss M. Proudfoot, assistant ....... 15 0 0 

M. Duncanson, cleaner ......... 2140 

Gas; it. 3s. \d.\ coals, 5/. 8s. Od 6 10 10 


£« I* (I. 


245 9 0 


297 10 3 


250 0 3*/ 


253 13 37 


258 17 6 


85 8 4 


87 14 10 
[ General 
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gress in the preparation of the necessary plans and specifications. 
These three schools are estimated to cost — 

1. Physic Garik' ns, comprehending a Juvenile and Infant School . . £4,000 * 


*2. Ruse Street'School, of same description *2,700 

o. Society School, Brown Square, altering and titting-up present 

building, 8 ay 500 


£7/200 

It appears from the Note below, 1st, that “ funds v’ill arise for 
defraying the expense of the Physic Garden Schools at Slst 
December, 1817; of the Rose Street Schools at 3 1st December, 
1851; and of the ‘Society Schools at 3 1st December, 1851:” and 
2nd, “ that unless the revenue of the Hospital is to increase, the 
maintenance of the present, and those three contemplated new 
schools, will exhaust the present revenue, and put it out of the 
power of the Governors to found and erect more schools.”* 


General Account for Si'hools. 


Books and stationery 101) 15 5 

Money and book prizes 10 2 4 

R. Heudersou. teacher of Music 30 0 0 

R. Sc!att<r and Son, tor stamps and halls .... <> 5 0 

Keeping clocks to time 4 5 0 

Water duty 550 

Feu duty, property in Rose-street ...... 3 h 10»/ 

Ditto, house in Soiiety 4 (» 1 I 

ADRitchie. Bay ley, and Henderson, for law business 0 6 0 

Painter’s work, 1.7 14 a. N/. ; p.asterer, 2/. f»*. IV. . 15 0 *.)•/ 

Printing, 1/. ‘J*. ; plumber- work, 7/. 4*. . . • . • 8 Id 0 

Sindh-work, 21. 17*. ; .brasstounder, 14/. (j*. 27. • • 1 7 3 *2 

Sewing materials, &c., for schools 17 8 7 

Sundry sniull payments . • 017 2 

250 18 0 


Total disbursements for schouls .... £1,720 11 6 

* Kxtract fiom Report of the Clerk of George Heriot’s Hospital, m regard to the 
Hospital Schools : — 

£. *. </. 

“ The School fund, for the erection and maintenance of the 
existing schools, and purchase of sites tor the others, was in 


debt, at 31st December, 184*2 ......... 1,781 11 1 ^ 

But which will probably be reduced at 31st December, 1843, 

from the surplus of this year, by 1,084 11 1^ 

Leaving at 31st December, 1843, of debt . .... 700 0 0 

The surplus at 31st December, 1844, of — say 1,1 00 0 0 


Will -pay off the debt, and leave on hand . 400 0 0 

The same surplus of 1,1 00/. a-year would, in three years, or 

at 31st Decertiber, 1847, amount to 3,300 0 0 


And added to the balance at 31 4 December, 1844, gives ... 3,700 0 0 


Which would about meet the erection of the Physic Garden 
Schools. The maintenance of these Schools would then 
encroach U|>on the surplus by, say 350/,, leaving applicable to 
future Schools only 750/. This surplus in four years, viz* at 

31st December, 1851, would give 3,000 0 0 

fWlieu 
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I cannot pass from the consideration of these schools without 
mentioning, that it is chiefly to Mr. Duncan M'Laren, of this city, 
that the inhabitants are indebted for these invaluable institutions. 
By him was the suggestion first made that the surplus income of 
the hospital should be devoted to such an object. To his enlight- 
ened interest in the elevation and amelioration of the condition of 
the poor, and to his zeal, activity, and sagacity in conducting the 
ncgociations and arrangements, necessary to the completion and 
esydblishm^nt of the scheme which he had originated, is the promp- 
titude in carrying the suggestion into effect principally to be 
ascribed. The accomplishment of such a measure of philanthropy 
may well be to him a subject of self-gratulation, and secure for its 
author the warmest gratitude of everyone i liter estecTiu the moral 
and religious welfare of the population. 

Dr. Dell's Schools . 

The late Dr. Andrew Bell bequeathed to the city of Edinburgh 
10,0()0i. Stocky “ lor the founding or maintaining of a school or 
schools in the city of Edinburgh, for the instruction of children, 
whether male or tern ale, or both, in the ordinary branches of edu- 
cation. 1 * The actual produce of this sum was K,2G1/. 1 is. 2d*, 
and, from this fund, the two Bell Schools were built and are main- 
tained. They are both Mtuated in very poor di-tiicts of the town 
— the one in Xiddry- street, the other in Greendde, and are under 
the control and superintendence of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council. 

. In several important respects these schools are inferior to those 
on the Ileriot foundation. The salaries of the teachers are small — 
40/. per annum — and the amount of their income depends in a great 
measure, upon the fees which are exacted from the children. 
These fees are twopence and threepence weekly. There is no 
industrial department connected with* them. No special instruc- 
tions in singing are given to the pupils. No libraries are attached 
to the schools, and the superintendence is neither so constant nor 
so resjHMisible. 

The species and extent of instruction are, with the exceptions 
already made, the same. The teachers are provided with appren- 
tices. Books and all other apparatus are suppli^l by the patrons, 
and the condition of the schools in order and efficiency is quite 
equal to that of their better endowed and more highly favoured 

neighbours. 

When the Rose Street School might he erec ted, but which u^aiu £. s, d. 
would reduce the future suipliis by 330/., and leave only 
400/. u~year. This 400/. a-year would, in three years, or at 

31st December, 1K54, give . . * 1,200 0 0 

which would enable the buildings in the Society to be converted into Schools, and 
unless the revenue of the hospital is to increase, the maintenance of the present, and 
thosy three contemplated new schools would exhaust all the present revenue, and 
J>ut it out of the power of the Governors to found and erect more schools/’ 
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There is only one other school iinvliich the system of apprentice 
teachers 1ms been introduced, and which deserves to be classed 
with the Heriot and Bell Schools in the order of itsarrangements 
and the excellence of its entire organization. This is the Local 
Day School Institution, Young-street. The pupils in this seminary 
are chiefly the children of respectable tradesmen. The fees are 
considerably higher than those exacted in the Bell Schools (the 
average being four shillings per quarter), and realize a sum suftici- 
ently large to afford a respectable salary to the master, and to pro- 
vide him with a staff of apprentice teachers. The children stlso 
provide tlieir own books, slates* &c., while the managers fqrnisli 
maps, black boards, mtiseum, and other apparatus. l 

To describe minutely the condition of these schools, would he 
to repeat much of what has already been said in reference to the 
others. The same branches are taught in them, the same methods 
of teaching arc employed, the same principles regulate the whole 
organization ; and the features characteristic of each school arise 
only from the differences in the dispositions and characters of the 
several teachers. 

Instead of attempting a delineation of these characteristics, there- 
fore, I have thought it expedient to insert sketches, furnished to 
me by the teachers, of* the organization and arrangements in two 
schools, both conducted with great ability, and both presenting 
numerous instances of diversity in the application of similar instru- 
mentality, and in the conduct of a similar course of instruction.* 

Sketch of the internal Arrangements in Dr. Bell's School , , Grecnsidr , 
furnished by the Teacher , Mr. James Bell. 

In writing out a detailed account of the proceedings of this school 
I must first make one or two general remarks applicable to ail the 

classes : — 

“ The school is divided into six classes, the sixth being the youngest, 
and the first the highest. The first three classes assemble every 

* The following extract from the accounts of the City Chamberlain, printed in 
1843, shows the expense of the maintenance of the two Bell schools: — 

1. For Niddry Street Schoot. 

7 £. s, d. 

1. Paid for salaries and wages . . . , . . 1 1C 13 4 

2. Rent, repairs, furnishings, and prizes ♦ . . , 55 8 7 



172 1 11 

2. For Greetmdc Schoot. 

£. t. d . 

1. Paid for salaries and wages . • • 90 15 0 

2. , , one year’s feu duty and 

insurance 6 12 6 

3. , , repairs, furnishings, and 

prizes ........ 30 4 2 

127 11 8 


£209 13 7 
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morning at nine o’clock, and dismiss at twelve (they have ten minutes 
interval at eleven) ; the other three classes assemble at ten o’clock, and 
dismiss at twelve. The whole assemble at one o’clock, and dismiss 
at three. Sewing from three to four o’clock. As soon as all the 
classes are in their places, a religious anecdote or a few verses of 
a chapter, are read, two verses sung, and the whole repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, one boy leading. The business is then commenced by taking 
the number of the classes, which occupies about five minutes. The 
total number of each class i9 put into the number book, and thus the 
real number of the whole is at once shown. In order to facilitate the 
talfing of the number, the classes are divided into sections, each sec- 
tion averaging about ten, and the boy or girl at the head gives in the 
number of the section when called for, together with the names of those 
who have come, or who are absent, since the last number was taken. 
The dux of each section has charge of the hats of the section, gives out 
and takes up slates, books, und without confusion. 1 subjoin a specimen 
of the number as taken in one of the books, each class having one ■ 


Monday , July 1842. 

Forenoon. 


No. of Scat. 

Boys. Come. 


Girls. Absent. 

1 

10 James lloyce. 

1 

10 

M ( Uosa. 

2 * 

G 

2 

6 

Wm. M'Kwy. 

3 

9 

3 

8 


4 

12 81 

4 

12 


6 

8 





— 


36 



45 




- 

Afteunoon. 



Bo)* 

i. Come. 

Girls. 


Absent. 

0 

\Y. M‘Kay. 

10 


J. Coi.nel. 

7 

M*Hoss. 

7 


Wm. Mitchell. 

9 


8 



11 

81 

12 



8 


— - 



__ 


37 



44 






This number is taken twice a-day, at 10 and 1 o'clock. 


“ I shall now shortly take up the classes singly, and show the manner 
of procedure. The sixth class is composed entirely of those who do 
not know the alphabet, and are taught by monitors from the second 
and third classes. These monitors are changed every two days, andjfor 
every child brought through the alphabet they receive one penny, as 
an inducement to be very busy. I have paid sixpence at one time 
in this way. The children being very young the lessons are varied 
every half hour, os follows:— 

10 — 10$. Alphabet. 10$ — 11, Bible lesson taught from a MS. book. 

11 — 11£. Alphabet, 11$ — 12, Natural History as above. 

1 — 1$. Alphabet. 1$ — 2, Mental Arithmetic, using bricks, pens, 

pencils, &c. 

2— 2$. Alphabet. 2$ — 3, Geography, also from a MS., using the 

map. 

“ This last, of course, very elementary. Average number of pupils 
forty. 
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“ As soon as a child can say the alphabet completely he is imme* 
diately advanced to the first class, whose work is as follows : — 


Monday . 

10 — 11. Bible knowledge. 

11 — 12. Reading and spelling. 

1 — 2. Geography and Natural 

History. 

2 — 3. Grammar. 

Wednesday. 

10 — 11. Mental Arithmetic. 

11 — 12. Reading and spelling. 

1 — 2. Bible lesson. 

2 — 3. Grammar. 


Tuesday and Thursday . 

10 — 11. Repetition of four lines of 

a paraphrase. 

11 — 12. Reading and spelling. 

1 — 2. General knowledge. 

2 — 3. Lessons in reading on 

black board •o 

Q 

Friday. 

10 — 11. Making figures on slates. 

11 — 12. Reading ami spelling. 

1 — 2. General knowledge. 

2 — 3. Geography. 


Saturday . 

10 — 11. Repetition of two verses of paraphrase. 

11 — 12. Religious knowledge. 

“ This class is at present taught by an apprentice, Catherine Munro, 
who occasionally employs boys and girls of the highest standing in the 
school to assist her in the reading, spelling, &c , only, however, when 
the class is di\ided into reading sections every day from 11 to 12. The 
highest section of this class reads Chambers’s Second Book, and the 
other three sections, Dr. M‘CulIoch's First Book. 


FotrRTH Class. 

Reading Second Irish School Rook ; also taught by an Apprentice. 

“ Read every day from 10 — 12 ; not divided into reading sections. 
Average number GO, Afternoon employed in examining the subject of 
the lesson, in spelling, Bible knowledge, and geography. The class 
sits in the following position, the first section being the farthest ad- 


vanced : — 



t I When a boy in the third Section 
| keeps dux in eveiy thing, he is 
i . ! transferred to the second; and a 
■z 1 hoy in the first, when fit, i# trim*- 
. w 1 ferred to the 3rd class ; no one in 
the 2nd can get above the 1st., or 
3rd above the 2nd; every form is 
1 a distinct section. 

I j 

i 


Tnmn Class. 


Reading the National School Collection. 


9 — 9£. Writing on paper. 

9.J — 10. Arithmetic, with slates. 


1 Every day. 
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Monday . 

10 — 11. Reading* Class Book. 
11 — 12. Examining on subject. 

1 — 2. Bible knowledge. 

2 — 3. Writing on slates. 


Tuesday and Thursday. 

10 — 11. Grammar. 

11 — 12. Class Books. 

1 — 2. Reading Old Testament. 

2 — 3. Examining on subject. 


Thursday . — The New Testament. 

Wednesday. Friday . 

10 — 11. Class Books. 10 — 11. Reading Class Books. 

II — 12. •Examining. 11 — 12. Examining. 

*1 — 2. Repetition of verses in 1 — 2. Mental Arithmetic. 

Testament. 

2—3. General knowledge. 2 — 3. Bible knowledge. 


Saturday. v 

10 — 11. Repetition. 

11 — 12. Geography. 

“ This Class is tniurht by Jane Stage, who occasionally employs 
monitors from the First Class. 


Average number 70. 


Second Class. 


Taught by John MTntosh. 

Average number 80. 

9 — 10. Same as Third Class. 


Monday . 

10 — 11. Grammar. 

11 — 12. Geography. 

1 — 2. Reading Class Rook. 

2 — 3. Examining. 

Wednesday. 

10 — 11. Reading. 

J l — 12. Reading. 

1 — 2. Examining. 

2 — 3. Spelling. 


Tuesday and Thursday . 

10 — 1 1. Reading Class Books. 

11 — 12. Grammar and Geogra- 

phy. 

1 — 2. Reading Old and New 

Testaments. 

2 — 3. Examining. 

Friday . 

10 — 11. Mental Arithmetic. 

11 — 12. Reading. 

1 — 2. Examining. 

2 — 3. Spelling. 


Saturday. 

10 — 11. Repetition of verses, or Shorter Catechism. 

11 — 12. Bible knowledge. 


“ This class reads the Schoolmaster’s First Collection, No. V., and 
is sometimes taught by two when any other class is writing on slates. 


First Class. 

This cla^s is arranged into two divisions, junior and senior. The 
junior read instructive extracts. They also have Lennie’s Grammar, 
White's Geography, and Butler’s Etymology. This section is taught 
by James Dobbie. 
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u The senior section, under my especial superintefidehetf, taught 
daily two hours by me, read Irish Fifth Book, and Chambers’s Matter 
and Motion. They also have the same books as the jftnlor, and, in 
addition, a sinaii book of arithmetic, through which they are daily pro- 
ceeding. 

Junior Section. 

9— 9j. Every day writing. 

9J — 11. Slates, arithmetic, also every day. 


Monday . 

11 — 12. Geography. 

1 — 3. Reading. 

2 — 3. Examining. 

Wednesday . 

11—12. Etymology and spelling. 

1— 2. Books. 

2 — 3. Examining. 


Tuesday. * 

11-^12. Grammar. 

1— 2. Bible. 

2— 3. Examining. 

Thursday . 

11—12. Etymology and spelling. 

1 — 2. Books,, 

2 — 3. Examining* 


Saturday . 

10 — 1 1. Repetition. * 

]1 — 12. Bible knowledge. 

Average number 50. 

Senior Section. 

9 — 9^ Every day, writing. 

9£ — 11. Working arithmetic.cn slates by themselves. 

“ During this time I am at the junior classes taking them by rotation : 
I am at each class daily, aud when I take a class after eleven the ap- 
prentice of that class takes the senior section. In order to accomplish 
this I have MS. books, in which are written abstracts of grammar and 
geography.of which each apprentice has a copy ; and as they are written 
in the form of question and answer, no error can be made. Each 
apprentice is responsible for the improvement of his class, aud it is 
regularly examined to see that the class is progressing. 

44 James Bell.” 


Sketch of the Internal Arrangements in the Local Day School 
Institution , Young Street ; furnished by the Teacher , 

Mr. Burns Crowe. 

u The school is opened and closed each day with praise and prayer. 
The psalmody is generally led by one or other of the pupils. The 
children meet, and are taught in three separate rooms. They arc 
divided into seven classes, and arranged according to their proficiency. 
The first or lowest class comprises the younger children who arc 
either learning the alphabet, or reading Thomson's First Book of 
Lessons. The seventh class is composed of the senior or advanced 
children, and forms the highest class. In all the classes, except the 
first or junior, the girls and hoys form separate sections of tneir re- 
spective classes. The girls are taught sewing and knitting $och day 
(Saturday excepted) in a separate room in the school, between the 
hours of eleven and one o’clock. A general superintendence of the 
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whole i» taken by the head master, who regularly examines each class 
in the school. The Bible is read and explained every day, in each 
class, but not as one of the ordinary class books. The children meet 
in the morning and evening of each Sabbath for devotional exercises 
and religious instruction. There is a museum connected with the 
school containing specimens illustrative of what is treated ofin the text 
books. * 

First Class. 

Books used . — Thomson’s Lessons, Part I. 

Jhe Class is divided into four Sections. 

* Monday . 

9 — 10. Reading with books, word about, clause about, line about, 
sentence about; then each one reads the whole lesson. 

10 — 11. Reading with the board, which contains the sart& lesson as 

the book ; read in the same manner. 

11 — 11 Religious Instruction. 

11 \ — 12. General information and mental arithmetic. 

1 — 2. Heading from the board ; same as forenoon. Spoiling. 

2 — 3. Reading with books, and spelling each word before read. 

• Singing between each lesson. This class follows the same 
order on Tuesday. 

Wednesday . — Same order as Monday, but revise the lessons of 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and Friday. — Same order as on Monday. 

Saturday . — 9 — II. Revise the lessons of Thursday and Friday. 

11 — 11 Religious Instruction. 

Taught by Mr. Hislop and Assistants. 

Number in the Class 45. 

“ I may here state that the attendance in all the classes is taken 
twice a~day, forenoon and afternoon^ 

Second Class. 

Text Books.— Thomson's Part II., Testament, and Shorter Catechism. 

Monday. 

11 — 10 Reading Testament, and examination. 

10 — 11. Repeat question of Shorter Catechism, and four lilies of a 

Psalm ; spelling. 

11 — 12. Reading Thomson’s Pnft II., and Religious Instruction. 

1 — 2. Reading Thomson’s Purt II., and spelling. 

2— 3. Examination and Mental Arithmetic. The question from 

the Shorter Catechism read, which is to be repeated the. 
following day. 

Tuesday.^ The same order as Monday. 

Wednesday. — Revise the lessons of Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and FVictay.— The same order as Monday. 

Saturday. — 9 — 11. Revise the lessons Of Thursday and Friday. 

11— 11J. Religious Instruction. 

Taught by Mr. Hislop and Alexander Dennison. 

Number in the Class 37. 

* 3 n 
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Third Class. 

Text Books.— New Testament, Thomson’s Part III., and Shorter 

Catechism. 

Monday . ^ 

9 — 10. Reading: the Testament, and examination. 

10 — 11. Repeat the question from Shorter Catechism, four lines of 

a Psalm, and spelling. * 

11 — 12. Writing: and Mental Arithmetic.. • 

1 — 2. Reading Part HI., and examination. 1 

2 — 3. General information, and arithmetic with slates. 

Tuesday. — The same order observed as on Monday. 

Wednesday. — Revise the lessons of Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and Friday . — Same order as Monday. 

Saturday . — 9 — 11. Revise the lessons of Thursday and Friday. 

11 — lli. Religious Instruction. 

Taught by Mr. Ilislop and William Wilson. 

Number in the Class 31. 

0 

Fourth Class. 

Tert Books . — Bible, Thomson’s Part IV., and Shorter Catechism, 
with Scripture Proofs. 

Monday. 

9 — 10. Read the Bible, with examination. 

10 — lUi. Repeat the question from Shorter Catechism, with proofs, 
and four lines of a Psalm. 

10? — 11. Read Thomson’s Pa# TV. 

11 — 12. Writing and Mental Arithmetic. 

1 — 2. Read Thomson’s Part IV., selling, and examination. 

2 — 2^, Geography and general information. 

2J — 3. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Tuesday. — Same order observed as on Monday. 

Wednesday . — Revise the lessons of Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and Friday. — Same order as on Monday. 

Saturday. — 9 — 11. Revise lessons of Thursday and Friday. 

11 — 11 Religious Instructions. 

Taught by Mr. Ilislop and Mr. Dennison, and William Wilson 
alternately. 

Number in the Class. 

Fifth Class. * 

Text Books . — Bible, Thomson’s Collection. Reid’s Grammar, Reid’s 
Geography, Maclaren’s Arithmetic, and Shorter Catechism, with 
proofs. 
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Monday. 

9 — 10. Read Bible and examination, and repeat thirty-two lines 
of a Psalm. 

10 — 10}. Repeat one question from Shorter Catechism with proofs, 

six without proofs, and three verses from the Bible. 

10} — 11. Grammar. 

11 — 12. Read Collection, spelling, and examination. 

1— 2. Writing. 

2 — 2}. Geography. 

2} — 4. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Htcsdciy. — The same order observed, but without the Psalm. • 
Wednesday.— Same as Tuesday, but with Mental Arithmetic instead 
of slates. 

Thursday. — Same as Tuesday. T 

Friday. — Lessons, Catechism, Verses and Psalm revised ; same 
order as Monday. 

Saturday . — 9 —10. Read Bible and examination. 

10 — 11. Competition in Arithmetic with slates. 

11 — 12. Religious Instruction and general information. 
This Chiss is divided into two sections, girls and boys. 

Taught by Head Master, assisted by George Burnett and John 
Robertson. Number in the Class 67. 

Sixth Class. 

Text Booh*. — Bible, Shorter Catechism, with proofs, Simpson’s 
History of Scotland, Reid’s Grammar, Reid’s Geo- 
graphy and Ingrain’s and Maclaren’s Arithmetic. 
Monday. 

9 — 10}. Bible, and one question from Shorter Catechism, with 
proofs, and six without proofs ; repeat also three verses 
of u Chapter and thirty^two lines of a Psalm ; examination. 
10} — 11. Grammar. 

11 — 11} Geography. 

11} — 12. Mental Arithmetic. 

1 — 2. Writing. 

2 — I. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Tuesday. — 9 — 10. Same as Monday, without the Psalm. 

10 — lb}. Read Simpson's History of Scotland, spelling, 
and examination. 

11} — 12. Grammar, including parsing. 

1 — 1}. Geography. 

1}— 2}. Writing. 

2} — 4. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Wednesday and Thursday*— Same order as Tuesday. 

Friday. — 1>— -1 0 J. Bible, with revisal of Catechism, verses, and 
Psalm, repeated on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
^ liesday, and Thursday. 

10} — 11. Grammar. 

11}^12. Mental Arithmetic. 

o w Same order as Monday. 


3 » 2 
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Saturday . — 9 — 10. Bible. 

10 — 11. Competition in Arithmetic. 

11 — 12. Religious Instruction ami readings in Natural 

History. 

Taught by Head Master and Mr. Calder. 

Number in the Class 51. 

Seventu Class. 

Text Books . — Bible, Shorter Catechism, with Scripture Proofs, 
Simpson’s History of Rome, M 4 Culloch's Course of Reading 
Lennie’s Grammar, Steward Geography, Ingram’s Und Hutton's 
Arithmetic. 

Monduy t 

9 — 10. Bible and same tasks as in the sixth class. 

10 — 11. Read M‘Culloch r » Course, spelling, and examination. 

11 — 114. Grammar. 

114 — 1*2. Geography, with general information. 

12 — 1. Latin and Mathematics. 

1 — 2. Writing. 

2 — 4. Arithmetic and book-keeping. 

Tuesday . — 9 — i 10. Bible-tasks ; same order as Monday, without 
the Psalm. 

i 10 — 10j. Readings from History. 

104 — Hi- Spelling and examination. 

114 — 1*2. Grammar. 

12 — 1. Latin and Mathematics. 

I — 14. Geography. 

14 — § 4 . Writing. 

24 — 4. Arithmetic. 

Wednesday . — Same as Tuesday, but with written , in place of oral 
examination. 

Thursday . — Satne order as Tuesday. 

Friday . — Same order as Monday, with revisal of Catechism, verses 
and Psalm. 

Saturday . — 9 — 10. Read Bible, with examination. 

10 — 11. Competition in Arithmetic, with slates. 

II — 12. Readings in Natural History, and Religious 

Instruction. 

This Class taught by the Head Master and Mr. Calder. 

Number in the Class 50. 

44 In this, and in all the classes, our object is to teach the children 
rather how to think, than what to think ; rather to improve their . 
minds so as to enable them to think for themselves, than to load 
their memories with the thoughts of other*: 4 And in the Bible readings 
our aim is to impress their hearts , as well *s to inform their" minds. 

u Besides the ordinary method of oral examination by question and 
answer, between teacher and pupils, the pupils in this and4he pre- 
ceding class are made to examine each other in the following manner. 
A portion of the lesson on history is given out for special preparation 
at home. Of this part, the meanings of the words are written down 
from their dictionaries by each pupil, and given in to the master on tjte 
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following day, before the commencement of the lesson. These exercises 
are divided between four of the class, which they are daily charged to 
take home, correct, and return io the master, on the following morning, 
with their corrections marked. These the master now returns to their 
respective owners with his own comments or remarks. After these 
exercises are given in to the master, and before they are returned to 
the pupils, they are made to catechise each other from their contents. 
Take an example for illustration Suppose the eighteenth in the class 
Wfere to put a question to the third in the class, and that the third failed 
to answer the question thus put, he would take the place of the 
eighfleentli, and the eighteenth take the place of the third. The now 
eighteenth has the privilege of putting a return question to the now 
third, or to any other of the seventeen above himself. The same order 
is followed throughout the whole class, beginning at the highest and 
proceeding regularly to the lowest, till all may have exhausted their 
questions, or the master see proper to stop them, 

“ The written examinations are conducted in the following manner. 
Twenty or more question^ from the lesson are put by the master, which 
the pupils without the use of books answer in writing. These, at the 
close of the examination, are taken up, by the dux of each section, 
and immediately given in to the master. After these are read, and 
the number of correct answers in each marked, the names are written 
down, arranged in the order of merit, with the number of right answers 
attached to each, and are hung up in the school from week to week, the 
one week’s answers being always added to those of the preceding weeks. 
The three highest classes form also au industrial class. The object of 
this class is to form in the children a habit of diligence, by encou- 
raging them to make, at home, specimens or models of hats, frocks, 
shirts, stockings, ships, houses, &c. The best of these specimens are 
taken and preserved in a museum as an encouragement to others to go 
and do likewise. This class has been productive of much good, not 
only in training the children to habits of diligence, but also in keeping 
them from the streets in the evening, and thereby preventing them in 
a great measure from falling into bad company. 

“ Robert Burns Crowe.” 

Monitorial Schools. 

Gillespie’s Free School was founded aiul endowed by the late 
James Gillespie, of Spylaw, and opened in 1803. The ma- 
nagement and superintendence, both of the school and the hospital 
endowed by the founder, are vested in the master, treasurer, ami 
twelve assistants of the Merchant Company, five members of the 
town council, and the ministers of the Tolbooth and St. Stephen’s 
parishes, Edinburgh. Tluye are' at present in attendance at the 
school upwards of 200 boys. The managers, actuated by the views 
of the minority of the governors of Hcriot’s Hospital Schools 
regarding . the inexpediency of bestowing upon any class of the 
population gratuitous instruction, have authorized the teacher to 
exact a fee from ’each pupil of one penny per week. Books and all 
other apparatus are supplied by the managers. 

. The schools connected with the Orphan Hospital, and the West 
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Kifk Charity Workhouse, are under the superintendence of the 
managers of the respective institutions. In the former, 100 children 
— 50 boys and 50 girls — are boarded and taught; and in the 
latter, the same number. The remainder of the schools are 
under the superintendence of managers or trustees. Eight of 
them are connected with certain parishes , in the city or suburbs, 
and are usually denominated Sessional Schools, from being under 
the control and management of the kirk session of the parish 
church. The others are under the direction of bodies of trustees 
or managers. The .Lancasterian school, Davie-street, was esta- 
blished about the beginning of the present century, and is ma- 
naged by a large body of directors. 

All these schools are conducted on the monitorial system, and 
are consequently as inferior to the schools the masters of which are 
provided with the assistance of apprentices, as they are superior to 
those in which the whole business is conducted by the teachers, 
without any assistance whatever. 

In some of these schools the modifications of the monitorial 
system are so skilful and well regulated, that the state 6f instruc- 
tion in them is not greatly inferior to that in the schools in which 
a more efficient instrumentality has been secured. And as the 
introduction of the system of apprentice-teachers cannot, be too 
strongly urged upon the managers of those schools whose funds 
enable them to provide such a staff of assistants, so the intro- 
duction ot the monitorial system, well regulated and skilfully 
applied, cannot be too strongly recommended, as the only means 
ot enabling one master to conduct with any degree of efficiency 
and success the studies of more than 50 or GO pupils of different 
apes, and at different stapes of advancement . 

The course of instruction in ail these schools included reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, and singing. 
In addition to these branches, the girls were taught sewing, knitting, 
and all kinds of fancy needle- work. To some of the schools 
libraries are attached, and in most of them there are somewhat 
extensive collections of natural objects used in the illustration of 
the various lessons. Mr. Dun, of the Lancasterian School, Davic- 
sireet, has supplied, at his own expense, a considerable assortment 
of philosophical apparatus, with which he performs, before his 
pupils, the more useful and interesting experiments in Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy. 

After the very minute account which I have given of the Bell 
and Ileriot schools, I do not think it necessary to enter into details 
regarding the other schools. The methods of teaching arc the 
same m all. All the teachers are well-educated men, and ap- 
peared to me to conduct the business of iho school-room with 
ability and success. r lhe comparatively imperfect organization 
ot the monitorial schools, prevented tile teachers from rendering 
them equal to those into which the system of apprentido-teachers 
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had been introduced, either in the extent and proficiency oyf the 
attainments of the. pupils, or in the order and regularity of the 
internal economy. 

For the purpose of showing the arrangements of a well-con- 
ducted monitorial school, I insert the following account of the 
organization of the Lancasterian school, Davie-street, furnished to 
me by the teacher, Mr. Robert Dun. This school is attended 
by upwards of GOO children. The boys are taught in two rooms : 
in one there are upwards of 100 of the youngest pupils, taught 
by Mr. Dim, senior ; and, in the other, there are nearly 200 
boys, more advanced, taught by Mr. Robert Dun, with an as- 
sistant. ** 

The girls’ school is attended by about. 250 children, whose 
studies are conducted by Mr. John Dun and Miss M. Dun. In 
each room the monitorial system is in full operation. The attain- 
ments of the pupils in the various branches were very considerable, 
and their education was conducted oil the most enlightened prin- 
ciples . — (See table, next page.) 

Sketch of the Internal Arrangements and Organization of Lancasterian 
School , Davie Street . 

The junior classes, that is those taught by my father, commence the 
business of the day by singing a hymn and prayer. In summer the 
numbers average 130, in winter 80. The average age is six years. 

The hours are from 10 to 1 2j forenoon, and from 2 to 4 afternoon. 
From 10 to 10$ sing a hymn and pray; 10$ to 10$, read and spell; 
10i to 11, religious instruction; 11 to 11|, gymnastics or manual ex- 
ercises; 111 to 11$, read and spell; 11} to 12, general information; 
12 to 12$, Tead and explain a selected lesson; 12$, school dismissed. 
A similar routine is followed in the junior classes in the girls’ school. 

Each of the junior classes is under the charge of a monitor, taken in 
rotation from the senior classes. The brandies taught, and the time 
devoted to each is noted in the tabular scheme of our division of time. 
I will now briefly state by whom these branches are taught. 

10$ to 10$. — The monitors hear the different classes repeat their 
paraphrases, catechism, &c., and give explanations of them.. With this 
they are always finished within the time prescribed, the remainder of 
the half hour is occupied by the master giving a more ample explana- 
tion. 

The same is done in the girls’ school. 

10£ to 1 1 J-. — Each class is at this time in charge of a monitor, 
the master hearing by turns the classes that are reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The assistant is doing the same with those classes that are 
reading the class books, Jtfext day vice versa^ and so on from day to 
Jay. The same routine in girls’ school. 

11$ to 12.— The master is now teaching writing, .the assistant 
geography, and the other classes are under the charge of monitors. 
Those who write a good hand , are at this time instructed in the ele- 
ments of bookrkeeping from the manual published under the direction of 
the Commissioners of National Education. The girls also learn book- 
heeping, specimens of which you saw. The text books for geography. 
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are DrrSt BnnVmd* tte^Rer. Mr. ReM J s j-maps— Johnston’s, St. 
Andrew’s square, and Fairbairn’s. 

12 to 20 m. past 12.— The master giving instructions in grammar. 
The assistant mental arithmetic. The other classes under their respec- 
tive monitors. * 

20 m. past 12 to l£. — The junior boys and girls dismissed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th divisions 
of boys and girls united under the master and three men assistants, for 
religious instruction, etymology, reading, natural philosophy, botany, 
&c., which Jast is taught from a web of cloth painted with botanical 
figures. The natural philosophy is illustrated by various apparatus. 
Friday, the 1st and 2nd divisions, theory and practice of music, taught 
from a web of cloth, on which is painted the elements of music and a 
variety of psalm tunes for practice. On Monday, between 4 and 5, 
there is practice in the singing of selected songs ; this classes voluntary on 
the part of the children. 

li. — The whole school is dismissed for three-quarters of an hour in 
summer, and one quarter in^vinter. 

2 to 2|. — The master gives mental arithmetic to 1st class, on Monday 
and Thursday; drawing on Tuesday and Wednesday; elements of 
astronoifly on Friday. The assistant gives writing and arithmetic on 
alternate days to the second division. The other classes are going on 
with the monitors. . 

The senior girls are engaged sewing. The junior girls are engaged 
as the junior boys. 

2f to 3^. — On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
first division of boys in seats, at arithmetic with master ; Friday, com- 
position text-books, Reid’s Elements, and Walker’s Themes. 

The assistant taking the general superintendance of the school which 
is being taught by monitors.' 

3^ to 4. — Monday, 1st division of boys writing from dictation ; 
Tuesday and Wednesday, arithmetic in drafts; Thursday, voluntary 
recitations ; Friday, composition. Assistant with 2nd division, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, aud Wednesday, reading; Friday, etymology. The Othet 
divisions under the charge of monitors. 

4 to 5. — The whole dismissed, except the 1st division and monitors, 
>\(ho receive instructions from master, as indicated in the time table. 

We divide our arithmetic into classes, — 

1st. Simple Addition — the first exercises in this consists of sums in 
three columns of three figures each. When the children can sum these 
with ease and expedition, they get three columns of four figures, and 
so on progressively increasing the numbers of figures, and of course 
the difficulty of the operation. 

In this and the next two rules the pupil is assisted by sensible 
objects. ' . ; 

2nd. Multiplication*— this rule is a modification of Addition, and there- 
fore should immediately follow it, besides it is easier learned than Sub- 
traction; " 

3rd. Subtraction— Taught first by sensible objects, then by slate and 
black-board. 

4th. Division — Being a modification of Subtraction; is easier under* 
stood 'when it immediately follows that rule. 
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5th. Compound Addition. 

6th. Multiplication. 

7 th. Subtraction. 

8th. Division. 

9tli. Reduction. 

10th class comprehends all the succeeding rules. Notation and 
Numeration are commenced, with Addition, and are regularly practised 
in each succeeding class. 

A class consisting of 16 boys and girls, are learning the French 
language, but as this forms no part of the course prescribed to be taught 
in this school, the master teaches this class after the general school is 
dismissed. 

The mistress is engaged at the same time in giving instruction to those 
of the first class, who are not engaged in the French class. 

The books used are, — 

1 . The Holy Scriptures. 

2. The Child’s Assistant, by Alexander Barrin, improved by G. Dun, 
from alphabet to words of six and seven letters. 

3. The Child’s Instructor, compiled uifUer the direction of a Com- 
mittee of Schoolmasters of Scotland. 

4. Daily Lesson Book, No. 2., with Questions and Morale Lessons, 
by Mr. Henry Dunn and Mr. J. Thomas Crossley. 

5. Readings in Prose and Verse, by Committee of Schoolmasters of 
Scotland. 

6. Third Book of Lessons for the Irish National Schools. 

7. Fifth Book of Lessons for the Irish National Schools. 

8. Grammar, Lennie’s. 

9. Composition — Reid’s Elements, and Walker’s Themes. 

10. Arithmetic — Gray’s, Ingram’s by Melrose, and Intellectual Cal- 
culation. 

For book-keepipg, the elements compiled by the Commissioners of 
National Education. 

The average attendance for the past year has been, 


Summer junior boys 

Winter ditto ..... 

. . 130 
. . 80 


2)210 

Add 10 per cent for absentees 

105 

. . 10 

Summer senior boys ..... 
Winter ditto • • • • . 

. . 190 
. . 150 


2)340 


170 
17 

187 

. 25 

. 70 

622 

The average absence of girls is greater than that of boys, being some- 
times so high as 20 per cent. (Signed) Robert Dunn. 


Add 10 per cent, for absentees • 

The girls* average ....... 

Evening class ........ 
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It may be useful, for practical purposes, to restate in a sentence 
or two those peculiarities in the methods of conducting the pupils’ 
studies in the various branches which seem fitted to serve important 
ends, or to be based upon proper principles. 

Reading was taught in most of th# schools now reported on 
with great judgment and skill. In the younger classes numerous 
expedients were adopted by tile teachers, for the purpose of 
imparting interest to the lessons, and thereby sustaining the atten- 
tion of the pupils. For the purpose of sustaining the attention of 
caph pupit, the reading-lesson Was generally given in this man- 
ner : suppose the lesson to consist of several sentences, the whole 
class were requested to point with the finger to the first word, the 
child at the top then pronounced it, the second child the next word, 
and so oil to the end of the sentence, word about. The child whose 
turn it now w'as, read the first clause , the next child the clause 
following, until the whole sentence had been read — clause about ; 
the child whose turn it was to read, now read the whole sentence. 
In this way all were kept closely attentive ; each with his" finger 
at the .word to be pronounced, and ready to correct any error 
made, or to take the place of ^ less attentive neighbour. The 
sentence thus read was next explained and illustrated. By this 
simple expedient, a monitor was enabled to keep a class of very 
young children as attentive and active as the most skilful teacher 
could. The pupils themselves were acquiring most important 
habits, and the time at the disposal of the teacher was most care- 
fully economized. Such a method was, of course, applied syste- 
matically to the younger classes only. 

In giving the reading lessons of the senior pupils, care was 
taken to keep the whole class perfectly attentive, and this was 
accomplished by the adoption of various expedients, such as 
requesting them, when there was the least appearance of inatten- 
tion or listlcssncss, to give, with the utmost rapidity, word about, 
or clause about . He who was inattentive was thus easily discovered. 
.The whole class were, also, frequently required to read simulta- 
neously, and the teacher, by glancing along, could easily detect 
him who could not join in the exercise. Another expedient, w hich 
served both to sustain the attention and to improve the reading 
of the more backward pupils, w r as, first, to request the dux of the 
class to read a whole sentence or paragraph, and then the boy 
at the bottom to read it after him, the first boy’s reading serving as 
a model to the other. 

For the purpose of imparting interest to these lessons, the 
monotony of mere reading w^as broken by frequent explanations 
and illustrations of the various words and statements, the jirin- 
ciple being, never to demand their attention to one subject longer 
than it could be strenuously given. I have already described in 
what manner the explanatory method was conducted in the best 
schools. 
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.The pupils, when receiving* instruction in Arithmetic, were 
classified according to their proficiency. The principles of the 
various rules were carefully explained, and the reasons of the 
several processes always given. The principles of grammar, and 
the definitions of the variotM- parts of speech, were generally taught 
orally to the junior division of the school. No text-book was put 
into the hands of the pupils until they had made such progress as 
to enable them to parse with some degree of accuracy and minute- 
ness. The geographical studies, also, were rationally ^conducted. 
The principles which ought to guide the teacher in laying the foun- 
dation for future intelligent progress in this branch, were so fully 
illustrated in a former report that I refrain from enlarging upon 
them here. It is sufficient to say, that these principles were 
known to most of the teachers spoken of in this report; and, 
although I did not meet with applications of them precisely similar 
to those adopted by Mr. Mercer, Dunse, and which I think so 
simple* and rational ; yet the principles themselves were/in different 
ways, lodged in the minds of the pupils, and very ably and fully 
illustrated. • 

* 

Sabbath Schools . 

All the schools spoken of are open on the Sabbath evenings, 
between the hours of six and eight. The instructions then com- 
municated are entirely 'of a religious nature. The teacher’s chief 
object is to deepen and confirm, by a thorough revision of the re- 
ligious lessons communicated during the week, the serious impres- 
sions that may have been made on the minds of his pupils. But 
other important purposes are served by the Sabbath schools. 
Many of the pupils, after their attendance at the day-school has 
ceased, and after they have embarked in the trade or profession to 
which their future life is to be devoted, return on the Sabbath 
evenings to the school in which they received their education, im- 
pelled by a desire to increase their knowledge of Scrpiture, or urged 
by the sense which their teacher had been the means of awakening 
within them, of the importance of attending to those things that 
belong to their eternal peace. I met many engaged teaching — 
and teaching with great earnestness and skill — in the same school 
in which but a few years ago they sat as pupils. Many young and 
pious persons from the higher classes of society also employ them- 
selves in these interesting services ; so that the master is enabled 
to dispense with the labours of his apprentice-teachers, or monitors, 
and the school is generally arranged in numerous small divisions, 
each'of which is placed under the superintendence and care of 
these volunteer teachers. 

Theirs is, indeed, a “ labour of love;” and apart altogether from 
the encouragement to persevere in their labours, arising from the 
conviction which they must constantly experience, that they are 
preparing the young cedars of Lebanon, necessary to the rearing 
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of the great spiritual temple, and that, under the guidance and 
direction of the Shepherd and Bishop of their own souls, they are 
engaged in traversing the mountains in search of the strayed 
lambs, and in bringing them back to the fold of Christ ; thefy will 
assuredly find recompense enough, in the blessed influences which 
such exercises must produce upon their own minds and character. 
Engaged throughout the week in merely secular occupations, they 
will, in these sacred hours, have their affections purified, a substance 
and firm consistency will be given to their Christian knowledge 
ancj^ experience, and their souls will be borijg steadily upward and 
onward in their flight to God. 

These schools are always open to the parents and friends of the 
pupils, and many avail themselves of the privilege of attendance. 
They ar# thus furnished with opportunities of hearing the cate* 
chism taught, and the Scriptures explained in the best and most 
interesting manner. The presence of the parents probably modifies 
the manner of the teachers — rendering it more earnest and affec- 
tionate; the teachers certainly exemplify, to the parents, the 
importance of great clearness and simplicity of statement, and of 
great familiarity and fulness, and even homeliness of illustration, 
in conducting these instructions. The teacher is thus led to feel 
that the lessons of the Sabbath evening best accomplish the ends in 
view, when they bear the distinctive features of family tuition. 
Tile parent is taught the importance of adding to the earnestness 
and affectionateness with which he inculcates, upon the minds of 
his children, religious truth, full and clear expositions of the 
meaning of every word and statement occurring in the various 
lessons. The error into which the teacher is most liable to fall, in 
conducting these exercises, is to confine himself to the explanation 
of every statement, with the view ofc giving his pupils a clear ap- 
prehension of its force and meaning. The mistake of most parents 
consists in indulging in lengthened hortatory remarks, and in pour- 
ing out, before their children, in no systematic or compact form, 
their own knowledge. By a too exclusive attention to the former 
method, clear views of the subject taught maybe imparted, but they 
will also be cold and lifeless. By following the latter, the faculties 
of the children are. not brought into vigorous exercise, and, while a 
vague and shadowy sense of the value and sanctity 6f the subject 
may be produced, the impressions made will not probably be either 
powerful or permanent. 

The piety and zeal which induce the teachers to engage in 
these voluntary labours, are sufficient guarantees for their diligence 
^ntl conscientiousness in the discharge of duties for which they 
have thus rendered themselves responsible. 

I have thfe honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

The Secretary, John Gibson. 

C ommittee of Council of Education 
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Correspondence • relating to the Plans of the Schools of 

Industry for Pauper Children in the Manchester Union. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Gentlemen, Whitehall, May 28, 1842. 

The Committee of Council on Education direct me to trans- • 
mit to you the enclosed Report of an examination of the 
plans of the School of Industry of the Manchester Union, together 
with the plans as amended by me with the aid of the architect of 
this department. e 

Their Lordships reefuest you to observe that the external cha- 
racter of the front of the building has not been interfered with in the 
alterations described in the Report, and that the general classifi- 
cation remains undisturbed. 

My Lords further desire me to say that they are of opinion 
that when the suggested alterations are made in the plans, they 
may receive the approbation of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttl^worth. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 

<$Tc. 8?c. §c. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office. 
My Lords, Whitehall, May 27, 1842. 

The plans of the Manchester Schools of Industry for pauper 
children having been referred to this office for examination 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, they have been carefully in- 
spected by me; and altered, with the assistance of Mr.'West- 
macott, the architect of this Apartment . 

The arrangements are in general accordance with the plans 
published in the volume “ On the Training of Pauper Children,” 
and contain all the means of classification suggested on the reports 
in that volume. 

The capacity of the several departments is on the whole correctly 
estimated, but 1 remark the following exceptions : — 

The architect who designed the plans estimates that he has 
provided accommodation for 492 boys and 492 girls in the dor- 
mitories. This is effected by placing the boys in double beds, 
two in a bed — whereas it is expedient that all the boys above 
10 or 11 years of age should sleep separately in single beds; it is 
therefore necessary to provide single beds for half the whole number 
of -boys; and as the arrangements will occupy more space in the 
ratio of seven to five than double beds, out of this circumstance 
arises the necessity of making some alteration in the plan. 

The architect further estimates the whole capacity of those 
dormitories which are appropriated to children in health as 
follows : — 
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Dormitories for boys • • • . , 492 two in a bed. 

, f girls • • • • • 492 , f 

y | infants • • • • • 208 y j 

1192 

But the instructions of the Guardians require accommodation for 
1500 children; and even when 184 patients in the infirmary, 48 
in the probationary wards, and 24 in the fever wards are taken 
into account, provision is made in the plan for 1448 only. 

It wouldfbe obviously incorrect to expect that one-fifth of the 
enfire household would constantly be in the sick, fever, and pro- 
bationary wards. The ordinary condition of the household does 
not require an arrangement for more than five per cent, of sick, 
and though it is prudent to provide accommodation* for twenty 
per cent, of sick at periods of emergency, that must not be done 
by reducing the extent of accommodation in the other parts of the 
house to 1200 only instead of 1500. 

Two circumstances therefore suggested an alteration in the in- 
ternal arrangements of the plan, viz., 

1, no single beds were provided for the boys; 

2, the capacity of the sleeping apartments ought to have been 
for 1500 children instead of for 1200. 

Before leaving the consideration of circumstances rendering an- 
increase of the capacity of the building necessary, I have to suggest 
that, for the management of so great an industrial school, it will 
be necessary to provide the masters with the assistance of boys 
apprenticed to the school, receiving separate instruction, placed in 
some degree of authority over thecnildren, employed in instructing 
them, and in superintending them in the play-grounds, dormitories, 
chapels, and at meals. 

It is therefore necessary to provide a room for the separate in- 
struction of these jnqnl teachers, and in which they may pursue 
their studies, morning and evening, free from the interruption 
which would occur if l hey were not then separated from the children. 
It is also important that the assistant masters should have sitting- 
rooms in the immediate vicinity of the pupil teachers’ room, and so 
placed as to enable them to inspect the play-grounds while the 
children are enjoying recreation. To the former circumstances, 
tending to increase the capacity of the building, are therefore to 
be added, 

3, The necessity of providing a reading and class-room for the 
pupil teachers, and sitting-rooms for the assistant masters. 

Further — At the Norwood School of Industry the whole of the 
linen (with the exception of the heaviest articles) is washed by the 
children, and the heaviest articles are washed with some assistance 
irom machinery. In order to do this work a much larger number 
°i girls must be employed in washing from day to day than could 
work together in the washhouse which the architect has pro- 
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vided. As these girls, for the most part, become €i maids of all 
work’* when they leave the house, or are employed in some other 
form of continuous labour, it is desirable to accustom them 
steadily to perform rather hard work, and the washing affords the 
means of effecting this. At Norwood one-third of the girls are 
employed daily in the washhouse, and every girl washes two days 
in the week. 

I have therefore increased the size of the wash-house, by 
including that part of the building which was intended fora clean 
clothes-room and hot closet, and I have appropriated the former 
laundry as a hot closet and room for foul linen, and placed \he 
clean clothes-room and laundry above stairs, on a story previously 
devoted to the bed-rooms of officers and servants. Among the 
circumstances tending to increase the size of the building, there- 
fore, must be stated, 

4. The necessity of enlarging the wash-house. '** 

The arrangements in the boys’ school-room, though in general 
accordance with the organization of a school on this mixed method 
of instruction, were open to objections. The pillars in tjie room 
had interfered with the proper grouping and dimensions of the 
classes. On the other hand, the great breadth of the room had 
apparently left only a choice of difficulties, viz., either a sacrifice 
of space or (which the architect preferred) the alternative of making 
the classes too deep; he has therefore constructed each class with 
six rows of desks and benches instead of four. Schoolmasters in- 
structed in this country would be unable to control a class with 
six rows of desks and benches, and it is always exceedingly more 
convenient that each class should not contain more than four row’s. 
These considerations rendered an entirely different disposition of 
the desks and benches in the school- rooms indispensable. 

But before attempting this, it was necessary to get rid of the 
pillars from- the school-rooms ; the architect of this department 
(Mr. Westmacott) has therefore suspended the bed-room floor 
from the roof, instead of supporting it by pillars in the school- 
rooms. lie suggests, that if the trussed girders of the floor 
should be found insufficient to support the weight resting on the 
floor of the upper story, the roof should be so constructed as to 
sustain a portion of this weight, by means of light iron columns 
attached to the girders, and screwed up to the roof. The drawing 
which accompanies the plans is intended to render this suggestion 
clear, but is offered as a suggestion only, subject to any im- 
provement the architect of the original design may recommend. 

The pillars must he removed from the school-room, or other- 
wise any skilful organization of the school will be prevented. 

Another consideration connected with t^e capacity of the school- 
rooms must considerably modify the extent of accommodation to 
be provided, viz. — 

l. One-third of the boys, and from one-third to two- thirds of the 
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girls will be daily employed in the workshops, in rotation, during 
school hours. The girls (from the extent of household duties, 
washing, cooking, sewing, mending, &c.) necessarily have much 
more manual employment than the boys. Supposing that the 
household contains 1200 boys and girls, and 300 infants (their 
probable proportions), it would not therefore be necessary to 
provide school-room for more than 400 boys out of 600, nor for 
more than 300 girls out of 600. 

2. By a different arrangement of the desks and benches the 
school ma^ be organized on the mixed method of instruction, 
and also be prepared for use as a lecture-room. The lecture- 
room would have a very limited application to the instruction of 
pauper children, and it is therefore so much the more desirable 
that no separate arrangement should be made for ttiis purpose, 
but that the school-rooms should be so constructed as to serve 
both for a school organised on the mixed method, and for a 
lecture-room, when necessary, for religious instruction. 

This has been accomplished in the plans of the school-rooms as 
altered ip this department. 

The boys* school-room displays the means of instructing the 
children chiefly in four separate divisions, and the girls’ school- 
room in three separate divisions. Each master would occupy a 
place situated opposite to the desks and benches, (which are 
arranged in the horse-shoe form on a graduated stage,) and would 
be thus enabled to instruct his division either as one class, or as 
three classes with the aid of two teachers, according to the nature 
of the subject to which his instruction related. 

The centre of the room contains a space on which the table and 
desk of a lecturer might be placed whenever a religious lecture 
was desirable. : - 

Tlie new internal arrangements of the school-rooms have ren- 
dered necessary an alteration in the position of the staircases to 
tlie bed-rooms, and some change in the approaches to the rooms. 

I have deemed it ndbessary to separate the tower containing 
the children’s closets from the passages in the building by a gallery 
open to the air, the free ventilation of which will prevent the 
transmission of effluvia from the closets into the wards and pas- 
sages. 

1 have al^o deemed it important to increase the means of in- 
specting the dormitories at night by the assistant masters, by 
attaching two additional rooms to the end of each large dormi- 
tory, with small windows opening into them. 

These rooms more conveniently supply the place of those which 
ln the original design occupied the space now appropriated to the 
laundry and adjacent rooms. 

By dispensing with the two lecture-rooms in each of the opposite 
wings of the building, four additional bed-rooms arc obtained, and 
another sleeping apartment has been secured above that part of the 

3 c 
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boys’ school-room erected over the assistant masters* and pupil 
teachers’ rooms. 

By these and some subordinate arrangements, which will be 
apparent on inspecting the plan, the following accommodation 
has been provided in the dormitories and schools of the boys and 
girls : — 

Schools . 


Boys • • • 

Girls • • i 

• 414 
. 336 

Total * 

• 750 



Dormitories . 


Boys in double beds « • 

Boys in single beds • » 

Girls in double beds . • 

298 

255 

553 

. 648 

Total • » 

II 


To which, if the accommodation for the infants be acjded, (viz. 
222,) there will remain five per cent. (77) of sick to be provided 
for in the sick and fever wards, and in the scald-head and foul 
wards. Whereas the infirmary will contain patients in 

single beds and the probationary ward or 

per cent., which is ample provision for an emergency such as a 
children’s establishment is liable to, from the sudden outbreak and 
spread of contagious and infectious diseases. 

Before leaving that part of the building devoted to the in- 
struction and maintenance of the boys and girls, I submit the 
alterations which I have deemed it expedient to make in the 
workshops. In the original plan they were too small, being only 
feet by . I have therefore deemed it expedient 

to convert two workshops into one; I have provided a tailors’ 
shop and clothes’ room ; a shoemakers’ shop ; a carpenters’ shop ; 
and I suggest that a shed should be erected in the yaid for a 
blacksmiths’ and whitesmiths’ shop. 

On the girls* side I have not thought it necessary to provide 
more than two work-rooms, as the girls would be instructed iu 
sewing, knitting, &c„ in the class-room, and the work-rooms would 
be needed only for such trades as straw-platting, wool-sorting, 
bobbin- winding, fancy-weaving, &c\ 

The boys and girls are thus to be employed in rooms which, 
being double the size of those in the original design, may be 
superintended by a smaller number of trades’ masters and mis- 
tresses than would have been necessary in the small rooms. 

It is necessary to have a large room in which the whole of 
the establishment, except the infants, may be assembled for 
morning and evening prayers; for the infants, it may be ex- 
pedient to establish a separate service appropriate to their tender 
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ago. I recommend that this separate service be conducted in the 
infants* school-rooni, in such manner as the chaplain may ap- 
prove. 

But, as I have stated, the boys and girls should be assembled 
in one common hall for morning and evening prayers* and de- 
ducting 60 (or five per cent.) for the sick, it will therefore be 
necessary to provide accommodation in one large room for 1 140 
boys and girls. 

Extreme inconvenience and disorder would arise from any 
arrangement requiring, the dispersion of the boys and girls, in 
separate groups, to dine in the day -rooms. These apartments 
Would cease to be useful as day-rooms if they were encumbered 
with a mass of desks and benches, and no order could be pre- 
served without a permanent arrangement of the desks and benches 
in the dining-halls. 

No inconvenience would, however, arise from the use of the 
dining-hall for morning and evening prayers. I have deemed it 
expedient, in erecting the dining-hall, to take advantage of the 
space, forming an inner court in the original design, and lying 
between the domestic offices, but quite separate from them. This 
hall can be erected at much less expense in this situation than in 
that chosen by the architect. The roof being supported laterally 
chiefly by the adjacent buildings, I propose that it should be 
lighted and ventilated by a lantern above. 

In the original design, the fever wards were placed over the 
probationary wards. They had a common entrance, and passages, 
and common yards. The children in the probationary wards would 
then necessarily have been more or less in contact with patients 
entering the fever wards — with the nurses and attendants, or with 
the convalescents in the airing-ground* The probationary children 
would have remained in the probationary ward until washed, 
clothed in the house-dress, and examined by the medical officer ; 
and, in some cases, a day or two longer, until he was satisfied that 
they were free from disease. Generally, they w r ould be detained 
in the probationary ward a day and a night, and frequently 
longer* During this period they would be more or less exposed 
to ttie contagion of fever, and they would be liable to be removed, 
after having received the contagion, before it had developed its 
symptoms, and w’ould thus have become the means of introducing 
fever into the common wards of the house. 

To obviate this danger, I have removed the probationary wards 
to a portion of the building under the common sick wards, but 
having a separate entrance, and no communication with them. 

Further, the foul wards and scald-head wards communicated 
with each other in the original design. I consider this arrangement 

objectionable. 

I have therefore placed the foul wards under the fever W’ards, 
and have appropriated to each of them an airing-ground, separated 

3 c 2 
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by paling from the yard of the convalescents for fever. As the 
foul ward will always be locked up, I do not think the children 
in them will take the contagion , and as the patients are not there 
for short terms, and then suddenly removed into the house, I do 
not consider it probable that by this arrangement fever would be 
introduced into the house. 

I have altered the position of the staircase by which the sick- 
wards are approached, in order to separate the scald-head from 
the probationary patients, and I have given the scald-head patients 
a yard separate from the convalescent sick. * 

Tit is very important that the linen oT the foul and 'scald-head 
wards — of the fever patients and of the sick — should be washed 
separately from the linen of the rest of the household ; I have 
therefore provided a small wash-house and laundry for this pur- 
pose. 

With these suggestions and alterations, I recommend your 
Lordships to inform the Poor Law Commissioners that the plans 
appear to be otherwise well adapted to the object for which 

they are prepared. - ■ x — • 

I have the honour, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttlewokth. 
The Lords of the Committee 

of Council on Education . 


To the Guardians of the Poor of the Manchester Union. 

Gentlemen, 70, Fountain-Street, June 7, 1842. 

In accordance with your request I have carefully perused 
Mr.' Kay SlfirttleWorth’s Report to the Committee of Council ou 
Education, respecting the design I submitted for tbe training 
school for the moral and industrial education of the children of the 
poor of the Manchester Union, proposed to be built at Swinton. 
I have also carefully examined the alterations which he has sug- 
gested in the different plans, and beg respectfully to submit the 
allowing opinions thereon : — 

I consider the alterations suggested to be such as will greatly 
add to the efficiency of the proposed establishment, and had I 
possessed the information which the Report embraces on com- 
mencing my design, it would have been greatly modified ; still the 
- conveniences and alterations which the Report appeal's to render 
necessary have, upon the whole, been judiciously obtained. 

. As the alterations suggested in the plans will completely change 
the extent of the accommodation in each department, I have 
thought it advisable to go into a careful calculation of each, and 
as my result differs in many particulars from that given in the 
Report, it will be necessary to enter more fully iuto the cause of 
(this difference. 

In the Report I find the following very. useful rule giv<pn 
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s (i One-third of the boys; end from one to two*thirdS of the 
girls, will be daily employed in the workshops, in rotation* during 
school hours. The girls (frbm the extent of household duties, 
washing, cooking, sewing, mending, &c;), necessarily have much 
more manual* employment than the boys. Supposing that the 
household contains 1200 boys and girls* and 300 infants** (their 
probable proportions,) it would not therefore be necessary to 
• provide school-room for more than 400 boys out of 600, nor for 
more than 300 girls out of 600. 1 



As per own 

Mr. K. Shut- 

! 

Calculation 

tleworth’a 


U» altered 

Statement in 


Plans. •’'* 

Re(iort. 

1 find that the boys* school, as altered, will accommodate 

4 48 

414 

I also find that the girls’ school, as altered, will accora-1 

33j 

336 


780 

750 


‘ ’ 1 

As per owu 

Mr. K.Shut- 

As per 


Calculation 

tleworth’s 


to altered 

Statement in 

general Rule 


Plans.' 

Report. 

in Report 

And that the dormitories in connexion with) 
the boys* school will accommodate • . J 

507 

553 

672 

And that the dormitories in connexion withl 
the girls’ school will accommodate . • . j 

533 

648 | 

664 


1045 

i 

1201 . 

1336 


' Both the bdys’ and girls’ schools will be exactly the same size; 
and are to be fitted up precisely similar, except that the boys’ 
school is incre&sedin kizeby a recess in the middle thereof* and 
which will account for the increase in the accommodation it gives ; 
and as I have applied the same principle of calculating the acc6m- 
modatiou which each will give, (that is 18 inches of .desk Yor 
^each scholar,) I think the accommodation stated in the Report 
is not correct ; for whilst I make the boys’ school to contain*34 
more scholars, the girls’ school will not contain within four of the 
number given' irf the Report. 

With respect to the dormitories, the plan of each has the number 
of single or double beds it will contain written thereonyand this 
has been don^ "hr London ; I have therefore taken the numbers 
so given to lie cortect in the formation Of my calculation as before 
given. ’ j 1 ' ' -■ ■ 

ftly opinion is that the dormitories might be made to contain 
more double ahd more single beds thah the Written number given 
on eac)i ; but I should like to know the exact size of a double 
bed and of a single 1 bed, thatwhenl get the outlined the different • 
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dormitories in pencil I may calculate the exact accommodation 
which can be obtained in each department with more correctness. 

In the Report the girls are all calculated to be accommodated 
in double beds, whilst upon the plans I find 90 girls are placed in 
single beds ; were the rooms in which the single beds are placed 
fitted up with double ones, it w ould increase the accommodation by 
48, making the entire accommodation for girls 586, or 62 less than 
the Report, and not less by 110, as in the foregoing statement. 

It will also be seen that the accommodation given* in the boys' 
dormitories is 46 less than in the Report, and 165 less than* the 
rule given in the Report would appear to render necessary ; and 
whilst the accommodation in the girls* dormitories is 110 less than 
the Report states it to be, it is 126 less than the general rule ap- 
pears to require, so that there is a deficiency of accommodation in 
dormitories to the extent of 291 scholars.. 

From the deficiency of accommodation in the dormitories to 
the boys and girls’ schools in that portion of the establishment to 
be first built, it becomes a question for your serious consideration 
whether the range of buildings containing the kitchen* and the 
laundry departments should not have an additional story upon 
them, and built with the portion of the establishment first erected ; 
for each of these stories would give accommodation for 67 single 
beds, 67 boys or girls ; or for 55 double beds, 110 boys or girls, 
and there would still be a deficiency in the dormitories to the 
boys’ and girls’ schools to the extent of 75, should it not be 
found possible to make the dormitories contain more beds than 
was marked upon the plan of each in London. 

Still I think this should not be finally determined upon until 
the actual accommodation which the dormitories to be first built is 
correctly ascertained in the manner I have previously suggested. 

It may, perhaps, be well to stute that both the additional stories 
I have named may be erected for 827/. 

If the additional stories w ere built, the accommodation in dor- 
mitories to the boys’ arid girls’ school would he less by 71 than if 
proportioned to the contents of the schools according to the general 
rule given in the Report calls for, the deficiencies in the dor- 
mitories to the infants* schools, according to the same rule, would 
be 112 ; and the accommodation in the infirmary and the foul and 
fever department, by the same rule, will be less by 62; but as 
no objection is raised to the infants’ school department, or the 
infirmary, or foul and fever departments, all that appears neces- 
sary is to build the additional stories alluded to ; for even then 
the general accommodation in the dormitories to the boys’ and 
girls’ schools will only exceed the number stated in the Report by 
60, and will still be less than the general rule requires by 72. 
I can only account for the great difference betwixt the accommo- 
dation I can obtain in the boys’ and girls’ dormitories aq£ that 
named in the Report, by supposing that the latter must embrace 
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the increased accommodation obtained by the additional , stories, 
because they are alluded to in the description sent in with my 
design* 

The general accommodation of the establishment will be as 
follows : — 




**»■ 




Accommodation in boys’ and girls' school* as before given 
Accommodation in infants* school ..•••• 


As per own 

Mr.K. Shot- 

Calculation 

tleworth*s 

to altered 

Statement in 

Plans. 

Report* 

780 * 

750 

222 

122 

1001' 

972 



As per own 
Circulation 
to altered 
Plans. 

Mr. K. Shut* 
tleworth’s 
Statement in 
.Report. 

As per 
general Rule 
in Report. 

Accommodation in boys’ and girls’ dormi-1 
tories, as before given 

Accommodation in infants’ dormitories , . 

1045 

222 

1201 

222 

1336 

334 

In double beds iu probationary wards . 32 

In ditto scald-head yard • ... 40 

In ditto in infirmary department for) 
diseases not contagious or infectious i 1 

1267 

1423 

1670 

i 

Total • • . . 224 



: 

In single beds in foul ward • , . 24 i 

In ditto in fever ward • . • « . 24 



j 

Total • » . , 48 

Total in infirmary department, and in foullj 
and fever department ....../ 

272 

272 

334 

Total accommodation as per altered plans ,. 

If the additional stories are placed on thell 
range of building containing the kitchen 
and the wash-hopso ' departments, accom- > 
modation may bq obtained in 110 double I 
beds for . • • . . ... • . . J 

1539 

220 

16 9p 

2004 

r 

The entire accommodation given in beds) 

would then be . . J 

Deficiency iu infants* dormitories , 112 

Ditto in infirmary and sick departments 62 
Ditto in dormitories to boys’ and girls’ 1 71 
schools ♦ . « . . . . . j ' 1 

* Total deficiency . , • 

• 1759 

245 



. * 

2004 




,,;\Vith respect to the changed position of the dining-room, and 
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dispensing with the chapel, there is nothing which cau, in my 
opinion, call for it but an economical expenditure alone, and in 
this respect it will effect a sating of 1,548/. I do not consider it 
will confer any additional convenience worth naming, and it is sure 
to materially injure both the light and ventilation of the lower 
rooms in the range of buildings on each side of it, which will re- 
quire borrowed lights out of the dining-room filled with ground- 
glass, to prevent the dining-room fieing overlooked out of the wash- 
ouse, kitchen, &c. If the dining-room must be in tip changed 
position, I consider that the uses to which the rooms on each side 
of it are appropriated renders an effectual ventilation hy a cross 
draught absolutely necessary. In that case the roof against the 
side walls could not exceed 9 or 10 feet in height ; but it might 
almost rise to 30 feet in the middle, without materially injuring 
the light to the room on the second story of the range of buildings 
on each side. It would be necessary to keep the roof low on the 
sides to get an opening for ventilation over every window betwixt 
the dining-room roof and the ceilings of the kitchen, wash-house, 
laundry, &c. T 1 

It will also have a tendency to crowd the buildings too much 
together, and not permit that circulation of healthy atmosphere 
around them which is so desirable in an establishment of the kind 
contemplated. 

If any religious services are to be observed in the dining-room 
on the Sabbath, will not a recess for a communion or altar be 
necessary at one end ? Nothing of the kind is shown upon theplan, 
or alluded to in the. Report. t < 

The dining-room suggested 5 will accommodate near 200 more 
than the one originally intended. 

Estimated Cost of the Alterations suggested. 

£. t* d . 

Additions to boys’ school • • * . . • 516 0 0 

Alterations staircase and water -chiefs to boys’ and girls’) 193 ' o 0 * * 

schools •***,t,| 

Two additional stories in projections to laundry , J 80 0 0 

Cohered way betwixt dining-room and infants’ school ' , ,120 0 0 

New wash-house, Ac. . .*> • . , , # 75 0 0 , 

Shed for workshops . » • , . , 100 0 0 

Additional yard-walls « . • * , # . 100 0 0 

New dining-room, Ac. • . . ’ . • . 1,273 0 0 

Total cost, of additjon^ . . . t 2,462 0 0 

‘Total cost of dining-room and chapel as Originally in-1 * An 
_ \} tended, including terraces fo same . . . -/ * u u ,, ff 

Deduct total cost of additions , 2^462 0 0 , . 

Probable saying by alteration . $9 0 0 1 
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£• i# </• 

Estimate of trainings' proposed to 1>e first erected, as) 17 A 

per Original drawings . • • . - . * j * 

Deduct probable saving • 359 0 0 

Total amount of estimate • 17,172 0 0 

Cost of additional story upon laundry and wash-house! n n 

department . . . ... . . J u 

Total amount of estimate, with additional stories 17,999 0 0 

For the following reasons I strongly recommend that the dining- 
room should be placed in its original position, and not in the open 
court as suggested on the revised plans. 

If it is placed in the open court, it will prevent an efficient ven- 
tilation, by a cross draught of the rooms on the ground story in 
the range of buildings on each side of it, which is absolutely 
necessary, as the wash-house is in one range and the kitchen in 
the other ; the cellaring under the latter would also be entirely 
deprived of a cross draught; the light also required in these 
rooms from the sides next the dining-room would have to be 
by borrowed lights out of it, w hich would be from the roof, and 
on that account not so good as if out of an open court. I should 
also fear the smell of dinner getting into the front part of the 
establishment, and it would have a tendency to crowd the buildings 
too much together. 

The roof of any building placed in the open court would, of 
necessity, be a more expensive one, if any kind of ventilation must 
be given to the rooms on each side of it than the roof of a one- 
story building placed in the original position — so much so indeed 
as to vender the latter mode quite as advisable on the score of 
expense, if in this situation the boys and girls would have to 
pass under a covered w ay, on each side of the open court, to reach 
the dining-room. . 

I find that a room 108 feet long (as on the original design) 
and 51 feet wide, in three roofs of equal span of 17 feet each* sup- 
ported upon two row r s of columns, will accommodate 1260/ or 180 
more than the one suggested in the open court, and although it 
has 30J yards more of«urea, I think it would come quite as cheap. 
It might have windows in the side walls, assisted by skylights on 
the roof, and so that the side walls could be removed, to add an 
addition of 17 Tcet wide on each side, in case of future enlargement 
of the establishment. 

Where are the infants to dine? No provision of the kind is 
shown on* the 7e vised plans, or alluded to in the Report. Must the 
general dining-robm be increased in size for the purpose, as it 
immediately adjoiris the infants' department ; if so, for what num- 
ber of infants must the increase be prepared ? 

I wish you could obtain me the average size of a double and of 
a singlo-bed* for the boys and girls, and also the size of the beds, 
whether double or single, for infants’ schools, and also for the in- 
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Armory departments, These things are so different that it. is 
difficult to meet two the same size, and if I could obtain something 
like the average quantity of cube space to each inmate in dormi- 
tories, it would be of great utility. 

I suppose I cannot do better than follow the instructions con- 
tained in the works published by the Committee of Council on 
♦Education, as regards the forma and desks in schools ; and as our 
platforms are given with three risers, I thought of making the 
highest platform level with the Hoofs of the rooms and 4 the landings 
of the staircases, and go down into the school-room by three steps 
with eight inch risers, making the floor of the school two feet below 
the floor of the room and landings. 

As the laundry and kitchen will each have a separate court on 
eaoh side of the dining-room, if in its original position, for what 
purpose is a portion of the girls' play-ground adjoining the wash- 
house walled off from it, as shown upon the revised plans ? 

I have, &p. 

(Signed) Richard Tattersall. 

To the Guardians of the Poor of the ‘ 

Manchester Union. 

Plans of School for Manchester Union. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 

Sir, Jf«ne23, 1842, f 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you the accompanying copy of a letter which they have received 
from the clerk of the Board of Guardians of the Manchester 
Union respecting the plans of the Industrial and Training School 
fpr that Union, and to state that they have also forwarded to 
you the plans as returned to them by the guardians. I am to 
request, for the reasons stated in the clerk’s letter, that you will 
give your early consideration to the changes suggested by the 
architept in the alterations which were recommended in your 
Report on the plans, 

J have* 

(Signed) - JE. Chadwick,, Secretary’ 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, P$q. 

* ’ frc. 

Dear Sir, Manchester, June 17, 1&4& „ 

. I. forward the Report of Mr. Richard Tattersall, architect, 
on the alterations suggested in our Industrial and Training Sohool 
plans by the Council of Education. , 

As the guardians do not feel at liberty to proceed with the 
erection in anyway until the Commissioners have formally signified 
their approval of the design, may I beg of you to assist ipe in 
urging the matter forward to the utmost. ‘i ... r > !; 
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I will explain to you what my views are. I perceive^ clearly 
that if some immediate step is not taken in commenbing the 
building, that it will have necessarily to be deferred till next 
spring, because if there is not time to get out and get in the 
foundations before the winter sets in, the damage that might arise 
to either, or both, will deter the Board from commencing opera- 
tions till a safe period. • * 

If we are to set-to forthwith (and as the conveyance is made I 
see nothing to prevent it) to aig and lay out the ground with the 
Pt*)r Law Commissioners* approval, the estimates and tenders 
might be all going on, and in two months we might commence 
laying in the foundation, and, as I feel assured, complete it safely 
this year*, so as to be able during the next year Jo finish the 
erection. 

The changes suggested bv Mr. R. Tattersall on the altera- 
tions recommended by the Council are v so trivial that there will, 
I trust, be no difficulty in the Poor Law Commissioners at once 
issuing their approval. 

Waiting anxiously to hear from you, 

I am, &c. 

2?. Chadwick , Esq . (Signed) Ner Gardiner. 

§'C. §'C. 


Manchester Union School of Industry, 
Gentlemen, Council Office, July 1, 184!}. 

I HAVE attentively perused Mr. Tattersall’s letters on the 
report which I presented to you, suggesting certain alterations in 
his plan of the Manchester Union School of Industry. 

I have already stated my approval of the general scheme of Mr. 
Tattersall’s plan, which is as accurate in all respects as it could 
have been rendered without knowledge derived from experience m 
the working of such establishments. 

Mr. Tattersall recognises the importance of the suggestions made 
in this department, with the exception of the alteration in the 
dining-hall. 

That alteration was made solely for the sake of economy; and 
if this consideration has not sufficient tveight with the guardians of 
the Manchester Union, I am not prepared to recommend the 
proposal as an improvement. 

The dining-hall, however, must have dimensions equal to those 
nf the plan altered in this office, and which are greater than those 
of Mr. TatteraaU’s original plan. 

It is unnecessary to have a separate dining-hall for the infants. 
Their food would differ (especially amongst the younger children) 
h* 0 ™ °f the hoys and girls ; and they would probably take all 
their meals a little earlier than the boys and girls. They could, 
therefore, use the dining-hall at these earlier hours. 
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Owing to the omission of detailed statements and of some pencil 
sketches of new rooms in the upper floor, Mr. Tattersall , lias been 
unable to ascertain the mode in which a sufficient number of beds 
can be placed in the buoys’ ajwi, girls’ dormitories. 

The whole accommodation which the guardians intend to pro- 
vide is for 1500 children. 

Somewhat more than 300 infants will be lodged in that part 
of the buildings which is assigned toJ,hem. 

The accommodation for the sick, the fever, contagious, and pro- 
bationary classes must be Regarded as supplementary, but ought 
not to enter materially into the estimate of the capacity of thp 
building in ordinary circumstances. 

It is necessary, therefore, to provide accommodation for about 
1200 boys and girls in three dormitories, which, with 300 infants, 
will make the whole capacity of the dormitories 1500. 

Mr. Tattersall bases Ms calculations of what ought to be the 
capacity of the dormitories on the actual capacity of the school- 
rooms. 

Whereas the schools ought to have a greater relative capacity 
than the dormitories, for three reasons : — 

1. The children are arranged in classes according to proficiency. 

2. Some of the classes will probably not be full, because the 
other children will not be prepared to enter them. 

3. The classes which are not full must be separately conducted, 
and will each occupy as much space as a class which is full. 

The capacity of the dormitories must, therefore, be absolute 
and not relative, and the capacity of the school-rooms must depend 
on the circumstances described in my previous report, but must 
also exceed what is relatively sufficient, independently of the three 
considerations stated above. 

The capacity of the boys’ and girls’ dormitories must, therefore, 
be about 1200. 

Owing to the omission of a schedule, showing how this accom- 
modation was provided by the plans, and of one or two sketches on 
the plan to describe the rooms in the highest story, Mr. Tattersall 
has not had the means of satisfying himself that this accommo- 
dation was actually provide^ by the plan as altered in this office. 

I subjoin n schedule of ; the accommodation provided in each 
bed-room, and sketches of the upper stories have been dra>vn uppn 
the plan. . r 

»; Tho whole calculation has been carefully examined again by 
the architect of this department, and some slight alterations in 
the « arrangement of the beds have consequently been made; but 
the general result confirms the previous calculatioh. 

I have, &c\, 

(Signed) J. 1\ Kay 

The Poor Lato Commissioners, 

$c. #’C. $’C. 
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Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
SlR, ' ' Whitehall, Match t*,1843l 

The Committefe of Council oti Education! having it hi con- 
templation to publish some plans of the district schools likely to 
be established under the provisions of a Bill 1 containing Clauses 
relative to the education of pauper children, are desirous to be 
furnished by yoyr architect with plans of the Manchester Union 
School of Industry for pauper children. 

These plans should be carefully drawn for the lithographer, 
about the* size of one of the enclosed plans, in order that they may 
W& inserted in the volume of the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council, published in octavo, for the information of persons in- 
terested in the promotion of elementary education. 

The Committee would be glad to have the drawing of these 
plans at as early a period after Easter as may be convenient to the 
architects. 

I have, &c. 

* (Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Ner % Gardiner, Esq., 

Clerk to the Guardiaus ef thu Union, Manchester. 


Sir, Manchester, June 13, 1842. 

The architect for the Manchester Union Industrial and 
Training Workhouse School has prepared a set of plans of it, of 
the size you named, for the use of the Council of Education, w hich, 
as he is in London, he will hand to you. 

It may be interesting to you to know that considerable progress 
has been made in the erection already. I was enabled, by the 
promptitude of the Board of Guardians, to get in the foundations 
during the winter, and the builders are now actively engaged 
on the superstructure. 

I have, See. 

(Signed) Nkk Gardiner, 

J. F. Kay Shittleworth , Esq. Clerk to the Board. 

§'C. §'t\ §'C. 

P.S. I presume that you have not forgotten that we were 
formerly engaged on the same inquiries, having reference to the 
subject in hand, as members of the Education Committee of the. 
Statistical Society of Manchester. We were also on 1 the com- 
mittee for endeavouring to establish a friendly burial, &c., society, 
that met at the Provident Society’s office, which it is much to be 
regretted (on account of tlie inhabitants of Manchester) was aban- 
doned in consequence of some casual proceeding in the House of 
Commons. 

It is gratifying that Manchester, which originated the first 
Statistical Society, should also be the first on a largo scale to carry 
out the principles of education in England. ' 
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Plans ADOWka. 

Boys' school is arranged to accommodate . • • 450 

Girls* school ditto ditto . • • • • 302 

Total accetmrtiodation in boys* amd girls’ school t 752 
Abfe. — If another desk is placed to the two centre ranges in 
girls* school only, it will increase the accommodation ui that 
school by 2d 


Total accommodation in both schools • * • 780 

40 Single beds for boys ou first floor r!""* " 

18 Single beds for ditto on ditto 
87 Single beds for ditto on ditto 

123 Total of single beds for boys on first floor • • • 123 

40 Single beds for boys on second floor 
16 Single beds for ditto on ditto 
67 Single beds for ditto on ditto 
44 Single beds for ditto on ditto 

167 Total of single beds for boys on second floor • • 167 

Total single beds in boys’ dormitories • « * 29p 

145 Double beds in large dormitory on second floor • . 290 

Total accommodation in boys* dormitories • • 580 

36 Double beds for girls on first floor. “ 

13 Double beds for girls on ditto. 

53 Double beds for girls on ditto. 

104 Double beds on first floor will accommodate girls • 208 

36 Double beds for girls on second floor. 

13 Double beds fur girls on ditto. 

55 Double beds for girls on ditto. 

117 Double beds for girls on ditto. 


221 Double beds on second floor will accommodate • • 442 

325 Double beds on first and second floors will Accom- 
modate girls • • . . . • • 650 

22 Double beds for infants on ground floor. 

22 Double beds for ditto on ditto. 

44 Double beds on ground floor will accommodate infants . 88 


12 Double beds for infants on first floor* 

30 Double beds for ditto on ditto. 

23 Double beds for ditto on ditto. 

65 Double beds on first floor will accommodate infants « 

109 Double beds on ground and first floors will accom- 

modate infants ••••.,« 

9 Double beds for boys in scald-head ward on ground floor 
9 Double beds for girls in scald-head ward on ditto 

18 Double beds on ground floor will accommodate boys 

and girls ........ 


130 

218 


36 
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7 Single beds for boys in probationary ward on ground 
floor. 

7 Single beds for girls in probationary ward on ditto* 

14 Single beds on ground floor for boys and girls will 

accommodate * . * • . * • 14 


15 Single beds for boys in foul ward on ground floor* 

15 Single beds for girls in foul Ward on ditto. 

30 Single beds on ground floor for boys and girls will 

accommodate • % • • • » % 30 

• 1G Single beds for boys in fever ward, on first floor. 

16 Single beds for girls in fever ward on ditto. 

32 Single beds on first floor for boys and girlB will ac- 
commodate • ■•*••% 32 


37 Single beds for boys in infirmary on first floor. 

37 Siugle beds for girls in infirmary on ditto. 

74 Single beds on first floor for boys and girls will ac- 
commodate • 74 

Total accommodation in boys’ dormitories to school • • 560 

Total accommodation in girls 1 dormitories to school • • 050 


Total accommodation in dormitories to schools for boys 

and girls • *..••»• 1230 

Total accommodation for infants in dormitories • . • 21 8 

Total accommodation for boss and girls in scald-head wards 36 

Total accommodation for boys and girls in probationary 

wards . *....* 14 

Total accommodation for boys and girls in foul Wards • 30 

Total accommodation for boys and girls i A fever wards 32 

Total accommodation for boys and girls in infirmary » 74 


Total accommodation in dormitories for boys and girls 


lr>34 


Single beds in boys 1 department • . • 

Single beds in probationary wards for boys and girls 
Single beds in foul wards for ditto — • • 

Single beds in fever wards for ditto • • • 

Single beds in infirmary for ditto „ • • • 


290 

14 

30 

32 

74 


Total accommodation in single beds • • • 440 

Total accommodation iu double beds • » .1194 


1G34 

In the dining-room are 80 tables f each 20 feet 8 inches 

long, and each will accommodate 15 boys or girls, or . 1200 
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Correspondence relating to the Plans of the School of In- 
dustry for Pauper Children at Liverpool. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
gll^ November 30, 1842. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you a copy of a letter which they have received from the Select 
Vestry of the parish of Liverpool, relative to the plans of a new 
’ school for the pauper children of that parish. 

The Commissioners also transmit to you the plans of the school, 
and they will be much obliged by your causing the°same to be 
examined, and by your favouring them with your opinion upon 
the plans. The specifications did not accompany the plans, but 
the Commissioners have written for them, and will transmit them 
to you as soon sis received. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary . 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth , Esq., 

§c* $c. 

HON. SlRS, Select Vestry Room, Liverpool, November, £ 4 , 1842. 

I have the honour to inform you, that the plans for 
the new sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, as approved of by the 
Select Vestry, have this day been forwarded to your address for 
the purpose of receiving your examination and approval before the 
works can be begun. 

As soon as they are commenced it will give employment to 
a considerable number of labourers, and as there are many such 
able-bodied men now requiring relief, it would* be very desirable 
to employ them in preference to having the parish funds unpro- 
fitably used for their support. In the event of your requiring any 
explanation the architects are Messrs. Lockwood and Allom, of 
your city. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Nathan Litherland, 
The Poor Law Commissioners, Secretary . 

. . $e. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SlR, . December, 8, 1442. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you the accompanying copy of a letter which they have re- 
ceived from the Secretary to the Select Vestry of the parish of 
Liverpool, on the subject of the estimate and specifications of 
the new workhouse school for that parish. 

I am to state that the Commissioners will endeavour to procure 
the specifications from the architects. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwicjk, Secretary. 

J . P> Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 

$c. ifre. 
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Relating tb the Sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, 
GENTLEMEN, Liverpool, December 6, 1842. 

I have the honour to inform you that I have this day 
placed your letter of the 30th ultimo before the meeting of the 
Select Vestry, and aiti instructed to say in reply, that the esti- 
mate of the expense* of building the intended sub-workhouse at 
Kirkdale will be about 11,500/.; but the specifications cannot 
be sent you, as, they are not yet received from the architects ; in 
the meantime the Select Vestry will be glad to be informed if 
ycju approve of the plans already sent you. 

* I have, &c. . . 

(Signed) Nathan Litherland, 
The Poor Law Commissioners , Secretary . 

fyc. tyc. ? 


Sir, Liverpool, December 12, 1842. 

In yur late interview with you relative to the new sub-work- 
house at Liverpool, it appeared necessary to you, from facts 
proved by experience, that the following additions should be made 
in our plans for that building : — 

1st. Provision of single beds for boys, above 10 years of age. 

2d. Workshops for tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, and whitesmiths, with, additional space for wash- 
house and laundry. 

3d.- Wards for the infected, and for cases of contagious 
diseases,*separate from the usual sick ward. 

Having made these additions to our plan with the strictest 
regard to economy, we herewith beg to submit them for your in- 
spection and decision. 

To obtain room for 150 single beds (the number required) involves 
the necessity of enlarging the dormitories. This we propose to 1 
do by raising the walls above the two school-rooms in the wings 
to a level with the general centre. The required alteration will 
thus be made at the least possible cost, and without injury to the 
ocular effect of the building. 

In the present plan, workshops are also provided for the 
several trades, contiguous to the play -ground, with separate yard 
for materials, &c. 

The washhouses and laundry are also enlarged. 

By the mode now submitted, the infirniar^ for Contagious 
diseases is completely detached, and means furnished for further 
separating those classes of cases known .to’ be rnokt prevalent. A 
distinct washhouse and other conveniences for this department are 
also hereby provided. 

The calculations subjoined will exhibit the differences in the 
respective plans. 

3d 
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Original Plan. 


No. 1 . — Boys : — 

Second Floor, A, 14 double beds 


• 

. 28 

B, 84 ditto 

• 

• 

. 168 

C, 11 ditto 



. 22 

First Floor, A, 14 ditto 


• 

. 28 

B, 84 ditto 

• 

• 

. 168 

Infirmary. 26 single beds 

Girls t — 

• 

• 

. 26 

* 

Ditto ditto 

• 

* 


Infants : — 

Second Floor, A, 50 double beds 

, 

. 

. 190 

First Floor, A, 50 ditto 

, 

, 

. 100 

B, 58 ditto 

. 

. 

. 116 


316 

1196 

Second Floor, 6 attendants* room. 

First Floor, 6 ditto. 


Plan No. 2, as recommended. 


Boys : — 

Second Floor, A, 39 single beds 

B, 9G ditto 

C, 17 ditto 

D, 58 double beds 


First Floor, 

A, 64 

ditto 


B, 11 

ditto 

Infirmary, 

26 single beds 

Girls : — 



Second Floor, A, 64 double beds. 


B, 14 

ditto 


C, 58 

ditto 

First Floor, 

A, 64 

ditto 


B, 11 

ditto 


208 . 

Infirmary, 26 single beds 

Infants, as per No. 1 ' » . 


152 

116 

128 

22 

26 

444 


. 416 

. 26 

442 

316 


1202 

Second Floor, 6 attendants’ rooms. 

Ffrst Floor, 4 ditto. 


Hospital. 


Boys: — 

Fever ward . • 

40 beds 


Siald bead . 

. . 20 ditto 


Foul . . • 

. 20 ditto 


Convalescent 

. 18 ditto 

Girls : — 


98 ditto 

Ditto " ditto 

98 ditto 


Total 

• 196 ditto 

3 Nurses Bed-rooms. 


2 Nurses Day -rooms. 
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of the Livetyool School of Industry. 

Hoping we shall be found to have complied with as much 
success as zeal and diligence with the spirit of your benevolent 
wishes in the proposed extension of plan. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) Lockwood and AlloM. 

J. P . Kay Shuttleworth f Esq . 

%c. 


m Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

GENTLEMEN, Whitehall, December 12, 1842. 

The plans prepared by Messrs. Lockwood and Allom 
for the Liverpool School of Industry for Pauper Children have 
been carefully examined in this department. ’* 

Finding that the general design of the schools was good, I 
sent for Messrs. Lockwood and Allom to this office, and explained 
to them more fully than they had previously been informed the 
nature of the establishment for which they had to provide. Their 
plan, as far as it provided for the wants of a school of industry 
was simple, well contrived, and capable of extension, but it con- 
tained no sufficient arrangements, 

1. For the workshops of the boys and girls. 

2. For the dormitories of the elder boys. 

3. For cases of contagious disease. 

First. The school would be deprived of its peculiar character as 
a place for training pauper children in industry, if the workshops 
are not quite as extensive as they now are in a plan which has 
been drawn by "Messrs. Lockwood and Allom, by my suggestion. 
They have neatly and effectually provided for this deficiency. 
Their workshops are conveniently situated, are now of sufficient 
size, and are as numerous as is desirable. 

Second. They have provided more extensive sleeping apart- 
ments for the children, because in the former plans the beds were 
too closely placed, and no single beds were provided for boys 
above 12 years of age. 

The present arrangement of the sleeping apartments is effected 
at little expense, and is an*important improvement on the former 
plan. 

Third. Messrs. Lockwood and Allom had no experience to 
guide them, and were without instructions respecting the neces- 
sity of making extensive separate arrangements for the treatment 
of the infectious and contagious diseases to which pauper children 
are peculiarly liable. 

I explained to them the great difficulty at all times experi- 
enced in preventing the introduction of itch and scald head into 
such houses, and the difficulty with- which these diseases are eradi- 
cated when once they have gained possession of the household. 

I gave them several examples of the very rapid spread of con- 
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tagious ophthalmia, of scarlet fever, measles, hooping-cough, anti 
of the worst forms of continued fever among children in such 
establishments, in which abundant means did not exist for the 
immediate separation of the infected from the healthy children. 

You are aware that many hundreds of children have suddenly 
been attacked by these diseases in such establishments, when the 
progress of the maladies might haVe been prevented by separate 
wards and yards, adapted to the reception of these cases. 

I put into the hands of Messrs. Lockwood and Allom the 
Report on the training of pauper children, and called their atten- 
tion to those passages in which these subjects are discussed, and 
requested them to make arrangements for contagious wards, and 
similar to those described therein. 

The plans now returned to you contain the proposed arrange- 
ments, and appear in all respects well entitled to your approbation. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 

tyc. 8fc. • 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
Sir, December, 17, 1842. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you, for your information, the accompanying copy of a letter, 
which they have addressed to the Select Vestry of the parish of 
Liverpool, on the subject of the plans of the proposed new work- 
house school for that parish. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworthy Esq. 

|c. #c. 

Plans of Sub-workhouse . 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SlR, qpcember 17, 1842. 

- I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you, for the information of the Select Vestry of the parish of 
Liverpool, the accompanying copy of a letter to the Commis- 
sioners from Mr. 4 Kay Shuttleworth, the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, on the plans of the proposed 
sub-workhouse for the parish of Liverpool, together with a copy 
of a letter addressed to him by the architects, Messrs. Lockwood 
and Allom. 

It will be observed that some alterations have been made by 
the architects in the plans, upon the suggestions of Mr. Kay, 
Shuttleworth. r 66 
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He also recommends, in a subsequent communication which 
the Commissioners have received from him, the adoption of the 
simple and inexpensive mode of ventilation described in the first 
volume of the Minutes of the Committee of Council (p. 65), 
of which a copy is enclosed. 

He further states, “ I forgot in my Report to notice that the 
dining-hall will accommodate only half the children at one time, 
and that, consequently, every meal will have to be taken at two 
separate periods. This is very undesirable, but to increase the 
sw of the dining-hall so considerably would greatly add to the 
expense of the building, and the workshops and contagious wards 
are indispensable.” 

The Commissioners are desirous that the Select Vestry should 
take the above recommendations and remarks into their considera- 
tion. They would also suggest whether the cloisters in the front 
of the buildipg might not be omitted, unless they are intended 
for some useful purpose of which the Commissioners are not 
aware. They will occasion a considerable expense, and appear 
to the Commissioners to be unnecessary. 

The Commissioners are prepared to approve the plans when 
the Select Vestry have come to a decision on the points above 
adverted to. They will send the plans immediately to you on 
your applying for them, if the Select Vestry should wish to see 
them again with the alterations before they are finally approved. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary . 
Nathan Litlierland , Esq. 
fyc. fyc. 


Poor Law Commission. Office, Somerset House, 
Gentlemen, January 3, 1843. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit to 
you the accompanying copy of a letter which they have received 
from the Secretary to the Select Vestry of the parish of Liverpool, 
relative to the plans of the proposed sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, 
and I am to request your observations thereon. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

P. Kay Shuttleworthy Esq . 
tyc. Sfc. 


Sub-workhouse , Kirkdale . 

GENTLEMEN, Liverpool, December 29, 1842. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of the plans of 
the sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, and your letter of the 17th instant, 

3 d 2 
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with its enclosures from Mr*’ Kay Shuttleworth and Messrs. Lock- 
wood ’and Allom ; and I am instructed to say that the plans in 
their altered state, as received from you, have, after due inspec- 
tion, been approved of. The Building Committee will further 
consider the question of ventilation described in the Minutes oft he 
Committee of Council, but they do not see how the size of the 
dining-room, can conveniently be increased ; and that the Com- 
mittee think the cloisters will be useful, and wish to retain them. 

I have, &c. ( 

(Signed)^ Nathan Litherland, Secretary. 
The Poor Law Commissioners , 

8fc . 8f c. 


Gentlemen, Council Office, Whitehall, January 4, 1843. 

As the Building Committee of the Liverpool* Vestry have 
approved the plans as altered by the architect, under the super- 
intendence of this office, I do not think it desirable .that the 
Commissioners should withhold their approval of the plans as 
now altered, because the dining-hall is not enlarged, and because 
the corridors are retained. 

It may, however, be well to point out to the Building Com- 
mittee the inconvenience which will be experienced by having a 
dining-hall only large enough to contain half the children at each 
meal, * 

J. The meals must be twice served, and the first portion 
must either be taken in great haste or the second served cold. 
This inconvenience can only be avoided by having an apparatus 
to keep the food warm which is to be served to the second body of 
children. 

2. The removal of the vessels used for the first body of children 
must be conducted with great haste, and will occasion a further 
* postponement of the second meal. The time thus occupied by 

dinner will be double the usual period, with the further addition 
of an interval for the removal of the vessels and remnants of the 
first dinner. This will be equally true of every other meal. 

3. The time occupied by the meals of the children will thus 
be nearly three times as long as if a dining-hall of sufficient 
capacity to contain the whole number were provided. 

4. The interference of this arrangement with the daily routine 
of school discipline; employment, and recreation, and the addi- 
tional labour which will thus be imposed upon the officers, need 
only be glanced at. 

On this account the dimensions of the dining-hall are seriously 
defective. 

The building of the corridors is a question of expense, but I 
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should think the omission of the cloisters and the expansion of 
the dining-hall a beneficial change. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 
The Poor Law Commissioners , 

$c. $c. * 


• * Poor Law Commission Office. Somerset House, 

^ January 6, 1843. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your. letter of the 4th instant, and Jo express 
their thanks for the observations which you have communicated 
to them with reference to the plans of the proposed sub-workhouse 
for the parish of Liverpool. v , 

I am to transmit, for your informations copy of a letter which 
the Commissioners have addressed to the Select Vestry of Liver- 
pool, embodying the objections which are pointed out by you to 
the present arrangement of the dining-hall. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary . 

J \ P. Kay Shut tleuor thy Esq . 

#c. fc. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
Si R, January G, 1843. 

1 am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo, and to 
state, in reply, that the Commissioners are willing to signify their 
approval of the plans of the sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, by affixing 
their seal and signatures thereto, on the plans being returned to 
this office for that purpose. 

The Commissioners at the same time (although not withholding 
their sanction from the plans on that account) think it their duty 
to point out to the Select Vestry the inconvenience which will 
be experienced by having a dininajWiall large enough to contain 
only half the children at each meal. 

1. The meals must be twice served, and the first portion must 
he taken in great' haste or the second served cold. This incon- 
venience can only be avoided by having an apparatus to keep the 
food warm which is to be served to the second body of children. 

2. The removal of the vessels used for the first body of children 
must be conducted with great haste, and will occasion a further 
postponement of the second meal. 

V le time . thus occupied by dihner will be double the usual 
Period, with the further addition of an interval for the removal 
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of the vessels and remnants of the first, dinner. This will be 
equally true of every other meal. 

3. The time occupied by the meals of the children will thus be 
nearly three times as long as if a dining-hall of sufficient capacity 
to contain the whole number were provided. 

4. The interference of # this arrangement with the daily routine 

of school discipline, employment, and recreation, and the addi- 
tional labour* which will thus be imposed upon the officers, need 
only be glanced at. * ‘ * 

On this account the Commissioners think the dimegsioi^ of 
the dining-hall are seriously defective. ' , 

The building of the cloisters is merely a question of expense, 
but they cannot but consider that the omission of the cloisters 
and the expansion of the dining-hall would be a beneficial change. 

* I am, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary . 


N. Litherla?id y Esq. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 

Object of Application. 

Description 

of 

School. 

Number of Trustees under seven 
Heads. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

f 

C 

A 

.a 

a 

£ 

o 

►» 

Sf 

V 

U' 

a 

3 

Professioual Men. 

Merchants and 
Manufacturers. 

Farmers. 

Shopkeepers. 

1841 July 26 

Liquidation of debt, and 

Aberdeen Bun 

Scotch 

Tht 

Mini 

• 

ster an 

I 

d Elders «• 



to eiect walls. 

Accord. 








1842 Feb. 7 

The erection of a school- 

Evdr&holt .... 

National 

j 

6 



,, 

M 


house. 

• 








Jan. 22 

Ditto . 

Bettws Garmon . 

N. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1841 Dec. 14 

Ditto 

Birch, Manchester 

N. 

•• 

•• 



•• 

- 

1842 Fell. 23 



jg 

1 

Chu 

chwa 

dens 

ind 0 

.. 

•erst er 

1841 Noe. 16 

Ditto 

Eccleston, St. 

N. 




Thomas. 








Dec 16 

Ditto 

Upon, St. Mary, 

N. 

1 

4 


, t 




• 

Chester. 








1842 Mar. 19 

Ditto 

Watton 

N. 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

1 

1841 Mar. 20 

Ditto 

Southwick .... 

N. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1842 Jan. 14 

Ditto 

FramptonCottercll 

N. 

1 

Chi 

trchw 

irdens 

and 

Jversei 

,,27 

Purchasing a building 

Glyndifidwy , . , 

British 







! 

for the purposes ot a 









1 

school and residence. 









Mar. 17 

; Enlarging school-house, 

Market Harbo- 

National 








and erecting master's 

rough. 









house. 









1840 Sept. 8 

The erection of a school - 

Newton in Slaid- 

N. 

1 

6 





& 

house. 

burn. 








1841 Mar. 13 

Ditto 

Aberfeldy .... 

Scotch 

o 

2 

•• 

•• 


•* 

! Dec. 15 

Ditto 

Frlttenden, . . . 

National 

| 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

3 

2 

— 28 

Ditto 

Market Weighton 

N. 

■ 

1 

Ch 

urchwi 

, 1 i 

ardens and 

Jversei 

’ Sept. 18 

Ditto 

Boxmoor .... 

N. 

1 

Churchwardens and Overset 

1842 Apr. 14 

Ditto 

Coxley . .. . . 

j 

N. 


Ch 

urchw 

ardem 

and < 

)verse* 

1841 Dec. 21 | 

Ditto . , . . 

Blackley . . . . 

N. 

2 

2 

•• 

3 

4 

2 
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77 


I 


"j 77 

1 

B * s= 

1 ' 


1 O X 

Extent of 

st fro 
as sen 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

| 

i j 4 

| s* g 


■ | 

M 


a 

3 


0 

8 

•0 

Site. 


H 

Name and Character 

1 

Sit 

Name and Character. 

a 

s 

O Jl 

°-g* 


n 

Bfl 


is 

It 

- 

§H 

Oi.S **., 

ill 



Kail 


Oi 


fc 


I 








• • 

• • 

4,500 

. . . 

.. 

. . . 


404 

110 by 72 feet 

87 by 20 feet. 

1,000 

Town estate, 10/ . . 

12 



159 

about 






20 by 12 yards 

20 by 5 yards. 

350 

. . . 


'4 

. . 

62 

800 square 

36 by 34 feet, 

2,000 

« • . 


Independent infant and 

150 

200 

yuuts. 

each school. 




Suuduy school. 


tofan acre. 

4 an acre. 

4,239 

. . . 

- 

Sunday schools 

. • 

834 

92 by 57 ft. 6 

• 

Boys’,— 150 

3,000 


• • 

School room in a factory 

90 

167 

iu. 

sup. yds. 




given by Mr. Greenall. 



Girls’,— 110 

• t 


• • 

School supported by Mr. 

34 

® • 


sup. yds. 







■th ofau acre 

434 


•• 

* 


93 

, , 

2 acres. 

4,000 


• 1 

Two in Sahnm Tovey ; 

140 

166 






Sunday school at Oviug- 
tou ; ditto at Car- 
brook e; weeklv and Sun* 



65 by 53 feet. 

Village green. 

843 


• • 

day school at Merton. 
Inefficient dame schools . 

• 

133 

4 of an acre. 


2,000 



Wesleyan Sunday school; 
Independent ditto. 


160 

60 by 47 feet 

50 by 15 feet. 

545 

. . . 


... 

. . 

67 

81 by 48 feet. 

149 squnre 

2,800 

A free school, 25/ . . 

15 

British school 

500 

156 


yards. 




45 by 22 feet. 

A piece of 

400 



A school founded by W. 

6 

lit ! 


waste land. 




Brabling for the U9e of 


iofan acre. 


1,500 

Village school, 15/. . 

60 

Quakers. 


200 

i acre, 16$ 
perches. 

50 by 80 feet. 

80 by 70 feet. 

800 


•• 


• • 

124 

• * 

1 acre. 

*2,400 

Shipton school, 8/. . 

11 



221 

poles. 

20 poles. 

2,000 

Sunston ditto, 20/. . 

25 

Sunday sehnnl ..... 

71 

127 

146 : 




Baptist school ..... 

34 18 feet. 


• 



Several dame schools. 



600 

• • • 

•• 

One or two small dame 
schools. 

• • 

77 


210 8nn are 
yauls. 


800 


- 


1 

147 


Continued on pages 782 , 783 . 
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Total estimated Expeuse of School Building*. 



£. 

£. 

Aberdeen Bon Ac- 
cord. 

i •• 

. •• 

Eversholt .... 

1 .. 

Legal 

expenses 

400 

Uetlws Garmon . 

5 

91 

Birch, Manchester 

•• 

490 

Tiing 

.. 

1 

| 438 1 

Eccleston, St. 
Thutnas. 

1 

| *’ ; 

1 

! 550 

! 

1 

Upton. St. Mary, 
Chester. j 

( i 

tf 20 . 

i 

125 



including master's house and 
offices. 

.. I .. I 130 I .. 


10 3-2 150 

1 Engine 
| & coal* 

! house. 


Southwick ..... 315 .. I .. i »» I 

* « Legal ! 

* expetihrs 

Frampton Cot- 15 225 90 I 10 .. 

terell. i Includ- 

I i»K 

I j master's 

! house. Deed. j 

Glyndifidwy ?l 5 15 6 «• 

Market llarbo- 170 •• •• .* 

rough. I 

: l ; 

Stolon Id Sl.irf- .. -M 16 6 .. .. .. . 

burn. j | | 

Aberfeldy !397 5 7’ .. .. 30 i 


30 t .. 207 19 , 


Frltlenden . . . 
Market Welghton 


1 lexpensji 

Boxmoor .... 95 545 I 10 


j Legal 

! expenses 

270 ; 40 10 30 


. Office and Legal | 
! expenses, 

10 112 14 $| 40 17 5 


expense*! 

10 j 238 


120 5 256 


~£\ 

! £ : • 

H~~j 

400 

269 

30N.S. j 

90 

&0 

10N.S. 

860 

513 15 

•• 

809 10 

1 

1 

370 

80 N.S ; 50* 
Dioee?an 
Board. 

550 

* 200 

50 N. S. 

240 

135 

30 N.S. 

512 

262 10 

40 N.S.; 20 
SwufThum 
Board. 

325 

1 

, 100 

i 

35 N.S.; 50 
nici-sau 
Board. 

270 

: no 

25 N.S. 

92 


.. 

220 

1 160 

10 N.S. 

249 16 6 

1 

i 

77 

} 

20 

637 5 

I 

250 

•• 

350 

205 

30 N S.; 50 
Diocesan 
Board. 

588 8 

300 

50 N. S. 

961 

620 

50 

170 

25 10 

30 N.S.j 30, 
Diocesan i 
Board. I 

957 

15 

[35 N.S. j 
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II 

45 
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— 
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m 
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I i*- 
< 

0 

2 

& 

0/ 

> 

•c 
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y* 

< 

*» 

a 
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ft. m 

*g a 

ml 

a* 

§3 

3 

9 

o 

1 

a 

a 

< 

a 

a 

V 

a 

J* 

Scliool Fee*. 

Other Source*. 

i- 

£. 

£. 


Jfc\ 


£. 

£- 

£. 

* £. 

•• 

• 

•• 

17 

- 

• 4 

•• 

•• 

- 

•• 

•• 

110 

about. 

;• > 

32 

•• 

30 

4 

68 

## 

•• 

30 

at least. 

12 

•• 


10 

.. 




373 a 
Exclusive 
oi linings 
and legal 
expenses. 

The Inter 
bit ants 
blished. 

sst takon 
ill not st 

by the w 
ftVr the s 

ealthier po 
chools to la 

rtions of tl 
nguisli if or 

o inha- 
ice eita- 

•• 

*• 

300 

.. 

15 

" 

10 

•• 

25 

•• 

r- 

^00 


40 


28 

•• 

68 

j 

•* 

85 

15 

5 

.. 

■* 15 

- 

! 35 

( 

•• 1 

i 

i 

189 9 

53 

•• 

] 

13 G 8 

•• 

i GG 6 8 ; 

i 

j 

i 

140 

There is r 
fees will i 

1 

earon to expect th 
a fluid autlicieut fui 

it the subs 
ids fur earn 

j 

:ription and school- 
ing on the school. 


40 

Ground, 

A;c. 

100 

50 j 

.. 

•• 

25 

•• 

75 

• • | 

" 

46 

10 

2 

•• 

20 


32 

i 

i 

50 

CO 

* 

10 

}d. 

per « eek 
per child. 

10 

Sermon, 



u 

* . 


*3 

Q 


Decision 
of the 
Applicants. 


£. 

Refuted. 


- SO 

100 


182 

85 


80 , 

Cartage.! 


It i» uncertain, but the Trustees, along with the Rector, have hitherto] 
afforded education to a small extent to the poor, and arc anxious, to ex- 
tend it. 

33? 5 | 5 

There ie reason to hope that £10 annually will be rub* 
rcrihed by perrons interested in success of schtnd. Pro- 
bably AJOuunuully from Christian Knowledge .Society. 

CO 


45 

70 


There is reason to believe that lire poor "ill gladly send 
their children «t the low charge Qf Id. per week, in suffici- 
ent nu miter (with other aids), to remunerate a competent 
school mistress. 

15 | ” I “ U«.k. | •• I •• 


51 10 


207 


•• 

*» 

§# 

40 


20 

- 

• * 

240 

45 

•• 

j 

J 

- 

25 

271 

40 

5 

1 

25 

1 i 

• t 


70 


70 

80 

35 

CO 

60 

200 

65 

140 

75 

60 

100 


£. 

80 


te- 


rn 


70 


70 


35 

60 

60 


65 

75 

60 

100 


Declined. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 



! 1 

Object of Application. , 

Data 


i | 

of 


Description J 

Receipt 


1 . j 

i of 

of 

To obtain Aid in 

At School. 

Application. 


l 


1842 Jan. 28 1 The erection oft school- llrede . 
1 home. 


I 5 i lx 

1 II | I .2 

,3 M E c. * 

2 vS jj 2 o 

£ x \ & $ * 


1 Churchwardens and Overseers 


Apr. 14 Rebuilding school . . . Kirk Yetholme . Scotch 1 5 

I 1839 Not. The erection of a school* Ayr Scotch 3 2 

house. 


1841 ' Dec. 29 Effecting repairs, and Islington, St. Mary N. 
building au iulaat 

school. ■ 


1842 Mar. 31 The erect iou of a school- EaatPennard . . | N. 
house. | 


1 Churchwaiden* and Overseas 


— Jan. 23 , The completion nf a Port Patrick . . , j Scotch The Heritors and Kirk Session 

*hxoi. . i i ; i 1 


1641 Dec. 27 i The erection of a school- Pern eux Pelham National 1 Cliuichwardens nod Owserrs 

i house. ! I I I i 


1842 Jan. 17 Converting a building Wigraore. j N. 3 3 j .. I | 

into a school. • i III 

— — Feb. 23 Rebuilding achool and Cnnchoii, Isle of J N, Vicar and Churchwardens 
master's house. Man. I | I | j 


1841 Nov. 5 The erection of a school* Wet ley Rocks • • Church 1 Chapel Wardens 
, house and master’s 
I house. 

1840 Dec. 31 j Ditto . Finchley .... British , Trustees of Chapel 


1841 Mar. 23 Ditto Chelsea, Christ National 1 and Churchwardens •• 

Church .... 

1842 M»y21 The erection of a school- Tendring . . . N. 1 ind Churchwardens 

bouse. 1 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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Exteut of 

from 

item- 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not | 
Endowed. 1 

m 



-2 


1 


_ 1 




'££ 

* * 


a 

£ 


0 

£ 

Ul 

Site. 

Play-Ground. 

®s 

e"3 

•s° 

If. 

Jt3 

Name and Character. 

3 

2 

o 

0 . 

I’m 

S 2 

= H 

Name and Character. 

Number of Child 
Taught. 

ic.3 s 
u 

jig 

B 2 |. 

V-* 

4rd of an acre. 

4 of uu acre. 

1,000 

Interest of 303/. 13i. 


A school connected with 

90 

168 

• 

Id., 3 per cent, be- 


church. 






quealhed by Rev. 
Hub. Hill towards 
support uf Sunday 


Methodist Sunday school 

CO 

* * 




school. 





460 square 


700 to 800 


•• 

Two schools. . ^. . . 

• • 

108 

9*7 pules. 

87 j>oles. 

16,000 

Captain Smith’s 

200 

School in Wnllncetown . 

160 

204 


School, with an 
endowment uf 
2,000/. 


Ditto in Newtown • • • 

fe2 







— PO by 
20 It 

4,773 

100/ 


Co ion Chapel school , . 

180 

187 




3 perches. 

Git IV— 80 by 
20M. 

Infants'— 651 
by 50 ft. 

651 

♦ 

- 

A school held in a cottage. 
l)ame school, Wesleyan. 

30 

70 

1 rood. 

| 189 square 

400 



* 


1 

62 


ytttds. 







74 by 58 feet. 

42 by 10 feet. 

700 

Mis* Wheatley’*, 


... 


i 

: ioo 



consisting of 2 acres 
of land, u burn, 
and u cottage <*c- 
! cupied by the 
school-mistress. 

t 


1 

i . 

64 


20 bv 12 yards. 

• . 

506 

1 ... 

• ft 

• * 

| •• 

100 square feet. 

99 by 82 feet 

1,400 

Impropriated Fuud, 

■ 5 /. 10 < 

Lady Hasting'sCba. 
lily, 2/. Kir. 7 rf. 
Interest of 10/.— 


A private school . . . 

20 

77 

50 by 40 yards. 


840 

8*. 7 d, 

Chedd lesion school, 

ft* 

A girls’ school at Consall 

.. 

159 


i 13 i. 


A tew dam# schools. 

1 

1 

• 

94 by 40 feet. 

60 by <0 feet. 

1,600 


- 

National, school . . . . 


118 

l2 7 by 39 feet. 


3,500 


• ft 

A small Sunday school 
at the Haplitl chapel. 

•• 

! 318 

1 

4 perches. 


760 


ft* 

Sunday school . . , . 

100 

: 720 





Four dame school* • • • 

bU 



r> ..... -.1 7A1 






7S4 Statistics of Abdications for Aid [Continued from 



pp. 782, 783.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843, 
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*S;. 

u 

V 

22 


Estimated Income of School. 


4b- 

0 

DeHsion 
of the 


■5 

3 

' 3 

0=3 







V 

v 

Apphcmts. 

a 5 2 

lit 
? 'Vi 

m 

if 

8 

1 

U 

J 

' «l 

■51 

S — 
s u 
h ■/! 

0 0 

« 

a 

y 

2 -J 

« 9 

a 

_o 

| 

’o 

O 

a 

I 

4 

«. 

it 

b. 

« 

I 

| 


1 

s 

6 

o 

c "2 

i 


= l 3 

2 U 

113 

£ o 

5 = 

4? 

S - . 

1 5 Tt 

rtQ 

!j 

"3 

| 

1 

*3 

a 

U 

j 

Cl ft 

5 

4j 

O 

Total. 

a 

.£ 3 

5 p 

H. 

§ 

< 

a 

i 

& 

£. 

X 

X? 

X. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


«3 

160 


25 

5 

25 

.. 

53 

fc5 

83 



Site. 

150 




25 to 30 


• • ,% 

80 

80 



. . 

300 

30 

# ; 

20 

10 

# % 

GO 

200 

200 




including 



interest 









drain. 



of 4400. 







1 

«• 

• 

240 

200 to 205 

105 

25 to 30 

•• 

- 

•• 

Refused. 




3 

50 

8 

2 


2d. per 

• t 


35 

35 



i su-tige ; 





week 







3 10 





luUiUiers' 







bite. 





chihlien, 
(id. far* 
mens’ do. 






i •• 

- 

! 80 

•• 

| 

i ! 

■ 

•• 

25 to 30 

13 10 

•• 

60 

60 


•• 


60 10 0 


12 

J 

11 13 0 

9 10 0 

i 

33 5 0 

50 

50 

• 



CO 


i 

10 j 

2 i 

13 


24 

40 



.. 

.. 

200 



8 12 

Is. 0-1. & 3-i 

, , 

, . 

#7 

77 






-4 

per «pr. 







23 

314 10 6 

18 



35 



100 

100 











20 ,uldi- 




m.iu- 








ltoli.il. 



.. 

riuU. 

100 

i 33 1 



13 

.. 

50 

GO 

60 


1 



i | 






* 


f 

i 

•• 


625 

V6 15 1 

! 

- 


i •• 

1 ! 

43 3 9 
Sermons. 

119 18 h 

230 

250 

1 

! 

.. 

20 

71 16 0 ^ 

The Ilertur will lake the responsibility v 

ipon hi marl 

i (if ne- 

60 

GO 

i 


outage 

ce"«ni% ) dining hix ineutnhencj ; it in inteimed that each 



f 




child .'li all p»> id. per week 










* Title to silo not being satis. factory, grant cannot bo claimed.) 



1 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Dite 

Object of Application. 


of 

Rece.pt 

of 

Appliwtioo. 

4 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Description 

of 

School. 

1841 Dec. & 

The erection of aschool- 
Itotite and matter's 
residence. 

Siddington . . . 

Church 

1842 Apr. 8 

The election of a school- 
hou-e. 

Llanieslvn . . , 

National 

1840 Nov. 13 

Ditto 

Court y Bella . . 

N. 

1842 Feb. 4 

Ditto 

Land ford . , , . 

N. 

— — Apr. 10 

Ditto 

Launcells . . . . 

N. 

2 

Ditto 

Mow Cop .... 

N. 

Feb. 5 

Ditto 

Carbost «... 

Scotch 

,.23 

Ditto 

Whiteparish . . 

National 

1841 Dec. 25 

Ditto 

Mis«erdeu . . . 

l 

N. 

1842 June 17 

Ditto 

Compton Basset . 

N. 

Jan. 31 

Purchasing a building 

I to l>e couverted into a 
school. 

South I.) no . . . 

N. 

5 June 7 

Ditto 

Dorking . . . . 

British 

May 4 

Funu'htn" and fitting- 
up a building for the 
purposes of a school* 
lioiiMi aud master'a re- 
sidence. 

Wootton- Bassett 

National 

'i 

i — — Apr. 90 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Ferrydeu .... 

Scotch 

— - June 23 

Ditto 

Haddenbam . . 

National 

„ 20 

> t * 

Ditto 

Huntingdon . . 

N. 

Apr. € 

Ditto 

Stoke-Pogis . . 

N. 


Number of Trustees under several 
lleuds. 


1 | .. < .. I 3 
and Churchwardens 
1 


Churchwaidpni 


Churchwarden* 1 


Work-in^ Men. 



from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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Extent of 

If 






'h 

.E % 


HRI 


—^1 





a 

£ 

♦ 

0 

S 



Oa 


2 










A 




0*3 


O 


u 


Site. 

Play* Ground. 

ll 

Name and Character. 

0 . 

Name and Character. 

0 . 

t. ** 




If, 

|'»sl 


ll 


£ » 
l* 


About 1 acre. 

Residue dt site. 

700 

A bequest for Ihe 


A a insufficient school, 


242 



education of the 


to be superseded by the 






jiuur of Stddingtou, 


projtosea building. 



40 by 20 feet. 

40 by 12 feet. 

1,091 





72 



2,000 

. . . 

.. 



400 

1 rood. 

1 rood. 

256 



Two dame schools . . . 


84 



855 



Two d;»me schools . . . 
Schoolmaster’s house. 

80 

112 

735 yards. 

GOO yards. 

1,200 


•• 

One private school 
Aesleyau. 

- 

168 

i an ncre. 

. . . 

1 900 

1 


a . 


•• 

140 

40 probes. 


1 

j 1,308 

537. a yesr. arising 


A hoys’ school .... 

45 

209 


from land and 


A girls’ riuto . . . . 

50 





luuded properly, 


A dames' dlllo .... 

15 


180 by 40 feet. 

. . 

, 509 


A lew dame schools . . 

•• 

65 

1 of .in acre. 





lima’ school 

25 

106 • 

Residue of site. 



* • 

1, iris’ school 

16 


294 square 

150 square 

3,525 



! 

A few dame schools . . 

isr: 

yaids. 

yards. 

G.000 



Infant school 

100 

150 

255 

# 

* • 


* * 

National school . . . . 



2,000 

Hoys’ free school . 

20 

| A few dame schools . . 

.. 

176 



Girls' ditto 

13 

A school built by Dis- 








senters. 



60 by 40 yards. 

200 square 

1,000 

, . . 

.. 

An infant school . . • 

150 

112 

50 perches. 

y unis. 

50 perches. 

2,799 


” 



174 

Mo by 34 feet 

3,3^0 perches 

3,500 

Walden’s charity * 

20 

Hoys* National school . 

120 

193 


Fiabborue ditto . . 

12 

Girls’ ditto . 

80 






Alt saints’ Suuday school 

, 60 







St Mary's ditto 

150 





1 


Independent ditto 

1 150 


31 by 19 yards. 



; 


Wesleyau ditto 

; 95 



1,400 

Funds for the edu* 

, , 

Ladies Moiyueux infant- 

• § 



cation of the poor. 


school. 

1 16 

19 





Miss Vyse’s school . . 
Two or three dame 

I 



/ 



1 


schools. 

1 

• 


Continued on pages 790 , 791 . 






a Statistics of Applications for Aid [Continued from 


Total cilimated Kxpfuto of School Ihultlings. 


Siddington . . . j 


| I i f I 

i I £ J x_ 

£. i x. I £. I £. 



n»e ui<|j.of tin* Com- 1 
mi ittci* of Council i> I 
souylu to I 

Ihc Imr then ou th,* ! 
j proprietor, who !, 
! giants the mU*, pi n\h ! 

| the ImtUling. & eon 
| \p\»it to tnistep* lor ! 

I till! educilioltof the 


Llaniextjn . . . 

10 

| 80 

10 

•• 

.. 


60 


30 

15 N.'s." " 

Court y Bella . . 

.. 

! 

.. 


.. 


.. 

1503 4 8 

.. 

.. 

Landlord . . • . 

• * 

216 

iuctiul- 

m 

humpi's 

house. 

•* 

• • 

i 



.. r>! 

246 

85 

• 

20 N. S ; 20 

S.ili'.tmry 

luixcctn 

Houid. 

Launcelh .... 

•• 

84 





54 

140 

69 2 C 

20 N. S. 

Mow Cop .... 

25 

25) 

50 

* 

’* 

•• 

• • 


325 

59 

73N.S.;20 

l.U’lilielil 
lion id. 

Carbost 

•• 

250 


f^-gnl 

expenses 




250 

203 


WhitaparUh . . 

• t 

379 

24 

10 

expense* 

10 

. 

1 • 

•• 

423 

240 8 0 

60N.S.;2o 
l)i> cpmui 
H oard. 

Miscerden . . . 

•• 

HO 

15 

5 

• • 



130 

50 

15 N. 8. 

CoraptoQ'lJfeaett . 

1 

1 


194 11 4 


15 10 0 

Letinl 

expenses 

1 

•• 

i 


210 1 4 

137 2 0 
Includ- 
ing 

materi- 
al* arid 
cartage. 


South Linn . 

j 

•• 

350 

| 

150 tol 00 

to | 


•• 

•• 

520 

100 

CO 

1 

Durkin" .... 

.. 

1 

500 ; 

50 

■■ ! 


, , 

1 •• 

550 

275 

.. 

Wuottou- Bassett . j 

1 

1 

i 

' 1 • 1 

Exprnie of furnishing and lilting up building. 

1 \ I j 

expenses \ 


| 100 

GO 

•• 

Ferrymen .... 

21 

143 17 G 

, , 

3 10 0 

6 10 0 



*176 17 C 

70 

,, 

Haddenham . . 




Ugal 

" 

•• 


j 500 

1 

190 

i Aichnt».»<'°* 

Huntingdon . , . 

i 

i 

514 C G 
inchul 
ing mis 

tl(!h>' I 
llUUMT. 

.. 

expense! 

5 


so 

i 

1 

384 6 G 301 11 0 

I 

mil Ho.n<l. 

Stoko-Pogis . . . 

•• 


•• 

• « 



•• 

370 

170 

40 ! 

( 
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pj>. 78G. 787.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842 1843. 


o a . 

• oj £ 

IZi 
s 0 a 

3 >a a< 

t -2 
■m 

4. ? li 
•ft sft 

•W 0 <N 

5 " 0 

£ U 

£:?~ 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

u 

ii T 
£ $ 

’o'S 

g! 

lla 

o“° 

Estimated Income of School. 

9 

4 

a 

8 

u 

0 

0 ri 

ft O 

; P 

Decision off 
the I 

Applicant*. 1 

a 

0 

o. ; 

si 

J3 3 
s e 

x a 

§*2 
a 3 
« a 

a 

0 

I 

■3 

u 

1 

a 

a 

< 

i 

0 

1 

4 

c 

Id 

School Fees. 

Other Sources. 

5 

£ 

i 

ft, 

3 

o 


£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

~ 1 

jr I 

£. 

£. 

£. 


.. 


. . 

Salaries of Muster and Mistress to be provided by the uro- 

150 

150 





prietors. 








i 



CO 

10 



7 to 10 

.. 


57 

57 



.. 

. . 

£30 or £ 10 per am 

' I 

mm ; the remainder provided b 

y SirT. 

:oo 

700 





Phillips. 









• « 

• • 

I 21 


20 

,, 

2 d. 

20 

.. 

45 

45 








per week. 






.. 

1 

13 10 0 Not stated 

The Vicar 

guaran'e 

ei £12 pi 

r annum to 

I 

the Master; school 

SO* 




cartage 


fees 3d-, 

4rf.. and 5d- per week. 







Sc labour 










•* 


100 

10 

10 

.. 

10 


CO 

115 

115 


,, 


123 


.. 


15 

23 


! 

| 125 

123 









sal.iry for 












teacher. 


i 

* 


• • 

.. 

100 

It is considered with the present endowment a much greater 

100 

100 1 




ueurly. 

number of the poor might receive the beuelltof education. 

| 



.. 


•• 

Each child to pay 

trifliug sura per week, and the 

produce 

f 35 

33 





of kuitliug and sewing. 







• i 

23 

52 19 4 


33 

, , 

12 

t 

47 

, 5J 

53 



Site. 











•• 

•• 

180 

30 

10 


120 to 131 



95 

95 


- 

.. 

275 

50 

** 


40 

- 

90 

130 

130 



•• 

40 

33 8 6 

“Children’s pcuce will produce as much more.’’ 

1 1 ' 1 ! 

40 

1 

40 


•• 

21 

00 



, 

' 

40 

10 

50 

! 

80 

80 


*• 


280 

SO 

2 


25 

•• 

57 

120 

i •• 


•• 

•• 

82 15 5 

CO 

•• 


28 

*• 

88 

82 

! 

i 

83 

- 

•• 

140 

•• 

•• 

55 7 0 

00 

. 

• » 

105 7 0 

95 

1 

1 

i 

93 

1 1 

i 


* Grant to be reduced to 00/. if mailer's bouse be not erected. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 

Object of Application. 

Decription 

of 

8chool. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

IS41 Apr. 23 

The erection of a school* 

Shaftesbury . . . 

N. 


house. 



1842 Jam 12 

Ditto 

Twickenham. • • 

National 

May 10 


Over . 

N. 

1841 Feb. 16 

Ditto 

Stepney, St. 
Philip's. 

i 

K. 

— _ Dec. 29 



N. 

1842 Apr. 1 | 

Ditto 

Stockport .... 

*' t 

British i 

Feb. 19 j 

Ditto ....... 

Tichborne. . . . 

i 

National 1 

Jan. 5 ' 

Ditto ....... 

Bishop's Sullou . 

Church 

,, 29 ! 

Ditto ( t t . . , » 

Hodfran, • . • • 

National 

1841 Sept 18 

Ditto 

Birmingham, St. 



Philip's. 


— — Jane 7 | 

Ditto 

Wey bread, . . . 

N. 

Feb. 18 ’ 


Cling , r » • . » 

N. 

1842 Jane 6 

T , T , T . 

Increasing the present 

Birmingham, St, 

N. 


school. 

George, 


Apr. 19 

The erection of a school- 

I.arbrax 

Scotch 

, 

house. 



— *- June 4 

Ditto 

Colmere and 

N. 



Pryor’s Dean. 


1841 Oct. 8 

Ditto 

Biddeilone . . . 

N. 

184& Feb. 21 

Ditto 

Glasgow, Knox’s 

Scotsh 



PatUh. 



Number of Trustees under levernl 
Heads. 


! 


I 

Churchwardens I 


I I 

Churchwardens aud Overseers 


! i 


•• i 1 ! 


5 : .. 


i 1 .. 


Churchwarden* 


Church* arden*. 

i 


forking Me®. 








from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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37 l>y 27 yard# 


lioodi.Gpoles. . • 1.100 50 Oue school 

I 

i 

I 

• 

J0by57yard*. Nov»\ 490 in- 13.000 .. .TwoDiuei 

pfrfln-.l f»*i*t ; 
nirli’, 505 do 


lan acre. Keddue ofsile. 1,208 [ H.indford's 13/.; a 


600 sq. yards. t 


d of an acre. 
t of au acre. 


21 by 17 yards. 



Name and Character. 


20 Two schools l*longiug 200 
: lo Dissenters. 

i A Cuurcli school for ! 80 

> girls and infants. j 

A boys* school . v « . j GO 


60,000 A free grammar- 
school. 


Two Dissenting schools j 2d0 


| National school .... 400 

Ditto. St, Thomas . . . 300or400 
Roman Catholic school. 

Sabir till schools 
I A dame's school .... 

Au infant school .... 40 


IHueCoat charity school 


320 by 80 ft. 80 by 50 ft. 3,100 


110 by /Oft. 70 sq. fc-t. 94.71 


300 , ... 


i. A dame's school . . . . j 


.. . A dissenters’ school . . 150 283 


' Sexeral small dame 
| s<-h<«rls. 

.. ! National day-school . . 400 831 

j Infant school HO 

| T»o Wesleyan schools . 4u0 

Swedenborg tans . . . . ! 120 


. . j A small dame’s school 


473 y«rd„. 200 


yards. 40,000 Too numerous to be , 
gluted. 


.. One daily school, nnd 
two Sunday schools. 


• • L Numerous, but still in* 
T sufficient. 


Continue l on pay's 7^4^ 793, 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


[Continued from 


Total estimated Fxpense of School Buildings. 


Sltaflcklmry . . 



i'i di. 

200 , ( G0NS.3.*) 

1 Saliubury 
Boh. « 1 . 1 


cxiimucm 

50 30 150 


203 | GO N . S ; .‘>0 

j Camhiulge- 1 
road. 


Stepnev, Sf. 

1'liilipV 


Avening . 

Stockport . 


1303 150 


i I* gal 

fXpt’ JIM'S 

; 276 0 9 50 25 10 

j Antii* 

■ toci ami 


4*20 2K-5 *700 1 30 N, S. : 50 

Meter's Cholinondp- 

.♦nd mil h*) l* 11 ” 1 !- 

tr.'siK r»*- i 

>idence, i . .. 

, 130 540 1C U 174 16 S> 50N.S. 


75C | 323 


Tiehborne . • ■ 
Bishop’* Sutton 

Itodfean . . . 


10 > 107 11 .. I 

■ ■ Legal I 

'cXp^nSO 

10 139 I 6 


! .. 102 1/ 120 

93 10 Wl l i 130 


[119 12 9 309 12 9 150 


Birmingham, St. 
Philip's. 


500 ; 9*4 13 


m >o 


.. 1574 15 500 125 N.S. 


\V>y bread , . . . 

10 

r,2 

17 

Lgal 

rf JH'l.acs 

Eliog 

50 

. 470 

23 

15 

Birmingham, St. 
George. 

•• 


•• 



.. 319 ‘ 1GI #v 10 

I DlOfl'MU 

130 7.35 13 350 OON.."-:-' 

j Wimdicstcr 

I i Dmcesau 

j Board. 

fiOO 130 I ^0 N. s - 


ISO , ;o 


Colmere and 
Pryor's Dean. 


Glasgow, Knox's 

l.i »i*li 



I S2 | 20 N- 1 
i Diocesan 

Sort'd}; 

ar,o n 3 9, 


1407 ' W0 


Amount derived from Sale of 
old School-hou*e, or from 
Sale of Parochial Property . 


,pp. 790, 791.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 



Eitimateil Income of School. 


£• , £. 

1UJ ■ 103 


1263 I loo 40 


246 1 , 37 


431 : C'aiiuol at present lie slated. 


50 or GO 30 
luu i oO 


43 43 

70 


10 150 3'. atiuiul endowment, with irlinol fee*, mo ctptclcd to 

Site. make a » ilurj of 25/. fur the teacher. 


949 15 Sermons, and U. per child, which will amount to 150/. 
p.-r annum. 


14S | 20 

! 

293 13 : 50 


20 10 SO 

, Scriuuus. . 


390 The income of tin* prevent vchoola is quin* equal to their 
support, nor it then* any doubt of the New Schools being 
supported, it once the) can be raised. 


46 An Annual Subsctipliou of 7/. is already promised. 

* 

171 16 3 The \icar Rives annually 12/. for the support of one Daily 
and two Sunday schools. 

820 Tin* School-rooms will contain a suflidtht number of Scholar* 

to suppuit the School. 


100 1 

100 

120 | 

120 

230 

230 

90 

| . 

38 

38 

50 

50 

466 j 

466 
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Statistics of Applications fur Aid 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 


1S42 Feb. 24 

Mar. 20 

.. IT 

1S11 Oct. 10 

h'42 Apr. 11 


Object of Application. 


! Number of Trustee* under several 

! Head*. 


To obtain Aid in 


The erection of a school- 
housb. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


At 


Description 

of 

School 


Dewsbury. ... N. 

Frome, bishop . N. 


\\ebim . 


4 

3 

I 

N. | 1 


Ditto | Worcester, St. 

; John’s. 


I 


mi s.*j t 15 I Dr.h) 


F'ujford . 


N. 


N. | 1 


A Idiot's, Bromley N* 


Kibworlh . 


N. 


.. 0 


1? 


5 ' s 


ami Churchwardens. 


Churchwarden* and ()\ers» eis 


I 

W42 May 3A j 


Feb. 5 

Apr. 21 

Jan. 5 

1841 Oct. 25 

1842 June 27 
July 21 


May 6 

1840 Oct. 7 
1842 JoJy 8 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Hi’Xton, St. 

Johns 

N. 

Hintou, St. Mary 

National 

' Aston iu- Woo re • 

| 

N. 

I 

i Rainow 1 

I ! 

N. 

! Bly too 1 

. 

N. 

| Cogenhoe . . . j 

I 

N. 

t 

i Pnrnworth . . .! 

! 

N. 

I.unanhead . . . 

Scotch 

stepney, St. Tho- 
mas. 

j Muuckton . . • , 

National 

N. 


.and Churchwardens 


Churchwardens and Overseers 
Churchwardens 


Churchwardens 


and Churchwardens 


I 

3 


1 


2 | l l 


i I 

1 j Chopelwnrdens 
Churchwardens | .. 


1 ! 2 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1 812- J 8 13. 
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Extent of 

P 

Endowments io Districts. 

Existing Schools in Districts not 
Endowed. 

J-* 

0 w 

;j . 

~ -C 
~ A <i 

uZ.o 

0 ~ 1 

1 -3 £ 

all 

Site. 

1 

IMay-Ciround. 

*!■ 

°y. 

Is 

t£ ju 

3« . 

g.ja ® 

l** 

Nnnio and Character. 

a 

a > 

3 

3 

o 

'o 

-3 Tl 

a 5 

rfi 

Name and Character. 

a 

0) 

a 

5 

c . 

u *J 

J3, 

§3 

j • 

% 

2.') nricllPfi. ' • • 

15,048 

A boys' grin >nl 80/. 

60 

, ! 
The existing schools are 


610 

sfi h> 30 > arils. 

i • • 

1,000 

lk>y v und girls' 
Brlli nil 00/. 

A cottage and 15/.. 

200 

quite insufficient. 1 

... ♦ 


153 

37 Hj 27 vml«. 

74l»> 53 ft. 


760 

An endowment uf 




75 

74 l»y .'»4 ft. 

• 

2,800 

alxint 200/. hi t In* 
Funds, and annuli 
cottage i.rtwo, pio- 
during -»i together 
about 12/. a jiMr. 
An endow Hu nt, 25/. 




102 

:u i>\ 2* • ft. 


1,000 

Charity sclii.nl, 91. 

isu 



64 

i 

2.50 v.ir«N 

. . 

1,507 

I2v , niul hou«r for 
nutlet's r< side nee. 

An endowed »rnm- 

20 

A Sunday «u ho-d .... 

U) 

1 1*0 

, 

340 s<|. > at cN. 

Ill') l'.tli Ml. 

! 1,752 

nur school, 20/. j 

An endowed school I , , 

Independent's «rluxd. 
Homan C.itlm.ic school. 

Sunday school 

2<>0 

j 

227 

<’7 ft. Tin. hv 

jards. Ihris, 
l»'4 ilit o. 

Residue of site. 

I 

i 

1 3.000 

b»r lwi)8 7 Mars of 
tt^r, and info ran 
trail. 


Sbnrt-diSch National \ 800 

i 

1 

j 646 

3v> n. ‘ 

.. 

i 

| 



seluml. 

Christ Church «cluxd. 
W e«le) an school and 
numerous small d iy 
si bools. 

'-und t) school 

2 or 3 d ime sclnxds. 

Sm ill .school at 'Nillow- 

500 

00 

j 

, 9G* 



»! 




i 

i yj 

142 <*([. mU. 


1,800 

Master of ltaiuon 

.. 

bruise, for 0 or 8 guls. 

3 dame schiols 

15 

! 

! iso 

•• 

•• 


school 5/. 

W 

20 

W esdesan school .... 

One bo\ s' school .... 

20 

i 70 

1 38 i>y 3> f,Ti. 

| 

18 ft «U|. 

a:*i 


•• 

Suuiliy school 


, 90 

! 7‘1 liy 02 ftet. 

80 by 24 ft! 

8,000 

Two— t ix. 1.00/. . . 


Two National schools for 

420 

j 150 

301) y8sq.y ( U., 

1 l 

882 

2,10/. 

.. 


lx>ys and giiU, and one 
for inlanU. 

A school tu>t ineouiie\ien 
w lilt the chuwli. 

1 

i 

j 140 

j 00 V3S It. 

,, 

8,0(10 



An infant school . . . 

40 

1 5*“0 

' iol»uacns 


250 

•• 

• 9 

.. 

” 

I « 


Continual on pngtt 798, 799. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


[Continued from 


Devrcbury . . . . 
Frooie, BUhop . . 
Avebury. . . . . 


AblwU, Bromley 


Kibworth . . . . 


1 Hoxton, St. J o'. it) 


Hinton, St M*’\ 


Haiiiow. . 

Blytou. . 

Cogen boo 


Stepney, St. Tito* 

mac. 

Atui.ckton • • . 


Site. 

« 

i 

1 

S 

‘ X. 

*• £. ' 

1 

230 

900 

•• 

260 

i 

167 

140 

2ou , 

1 

110 


330 

' 

" 

310 | 

( 

.. 1 

i2»‘V 
ind 1 i- 

mvAtfr’k 
..0 i*»*. 


■j ] t ’ 

' SO 

j 

:*s f5 0 

! 

•• 1 

1 

2v0 

j 

t 

*• i 

211 

1 _ , 

Hi 

i .. 

10J 16 4 

1 

l.K'O 


103 


Total animated Expeu*# of School BuiUUngi. 

~1 T~. I 7“ 


a 1 ►.« 

I I I 54 



— r— i * 1 ?5 

£ ! 1 I If 

S 1 ! I ! II 


if • co. c r . 

-a n ■ iii 

£. , X. f X. 

123 J 1 250 150 N s, 


Value uf 
work- ' 

Leg'll &• 

«'\|ie.w* gir.icu 

4 1JU , 30 

\j> £ *t 

.tt uliier , 

expert h** ! 

- # . •• 


3t'0 

l.:o 

40 N. S. 

167 

so 

15 

S I'libiirv 

1 >n ri'-.iu 
J)ull<i. 

400 

. 1:0 

.It \ < ; 
w « [■ *alci 

1 

I'n.iiO. 

r.o 

33 

• * 

3‘.> 

*; 1 

30 

r 

i>i » 

5o N. S. 1 

i 

i 

1400 

i 

34 »; w 

ia i 1 . 

100 N. S 

j 

I 41) 

5 ■! 

30 N. S. 

iaa 13 0 

40 - 

20 N.S 

370 

Ui 

.’3 N. S. 

4h> 

£ 3 evj.i* 
\u<'in* ti 
In i.i.ike 
fiei.rj. 

•jo N. S. 

de l, and tin' 
r» w.:l l..i'i‘ 
up the »l<'ii 

, -34 

| 

7- 

•ju N , S • ..I) 

1 >»iu t l:.am|»' ■ 
lull 

Ninety. 

1SJ 

! 

100 

" 

! 

i 

ci C r, 

,, 

jj.w ■ 

OOl) 

150 N. S. 

( 

1 103 J 

50 

*• 1 


^ I Amount derived from other 
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>j>. 791, 79').] from r nrtiamnitan/ Grant in 1812-1813. 


Estimated Income of School. 



-100 Infant to pay 2^f. per week, and older children from3<f. 
to C d. per week. 

130 Endowment of 15/. per year, and louse and garden. Rome 
tii(l« for School fees, nuil n contribution from the Inciim- 
lM-nt 

50 .. I 20 I I 5 i .. j 37 


Decision of 
the 

Applicants. 



110 Tl-'rp It ewrv reason to believe ilntadequate siim« will be 
t raised annually, by subscriptions, sermons, and pence paid 

by the children. 

" .. » i .. j u ,r r < •• 1 

j 1 week m I 

. summer, j 

j | 4 i. in I 

! j winter, I 

90 30 12 I ! 36 .. 78 


75 75 ; 


35 35 1 


90 90 ‘ j 


20 j One child from a family Id.; two 3d.; 
! fmiyHrf. per wei k. 


115 115 , 


70 70 


Id. per | .. ( 

week each j i 

, chid ! ! 

; 35 ' 15 50 

i j IMiar.tj 1 

1 ' Sermon. 

1 «f or 2d. 1 , . , . 

per week 
e ich r.'uld. 


83 jThe annual subscriptions bate never been less than 17*1, 
and the children pay ?»/. per week each. 


TfOloHOO 60 50 to 6O1 .. 


75 75 


48 9 10 



Declined. 
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Statistics of Applications fur Aid 


Object of Application. 

Date 

+ 

of 

! Description 

Receipt 

of 

of To obtain Aid in 

At School. 

Application. 

* 


Number of Trustees under several 
Heads. 


1842 J une £5 i The erection of a school* Alva . . 
house. 


— Apr. 2D Raisin;' the present Woore . 
building and miking 
an upper loom foi girls. 

1840 Aug. 10 The erecliou of a school- Colne . 

house. 

1841 Dec. 7 Ditto Chalfmd 


1842 Feb. 24 Ditto I Haggerstone . 


o Sjj | tj 

£ s' 1 ! n 


1S41 May 1 | For further grant .. . Croat Wigstou . I N. 1 U aud Churchwardens 


1842 Maj 7 Fating off a debt in* Wigan N. 

cm led in repairing J 

school, p.utiaUv de- 
stined liy a gate in > 

1839. 1 

Apr. 30 Raving off a debt, See. Ramsgate, St. N. 

! Lawreuce. 

1841 July 19 The election of an aca- I Stranraer .... Scotch 

deim. i 

1842 June 21 Paying off a jlebt, and ■ Coveuham . . . National 

providing littiugs. 

Feb. 24 The erect ion of a school* : Newlon-inMot- N. 

house. 1 tram. 


1840 Dec. 19 The erection of an addi- 1 Shoreditch, Wil- IhitMi 1 
lional room over pie* j son-stieet. 
sent school. i 


1842 April 23 Tin* erection of a school* Carlton Colville . National 3 
house. | 


1840 Dec. 21 Ditto ! Carnarvon . . 


1842 Mar. 12 Ditto ! Cockeringtnn . . N, 


1841 Aug. 10 Ditto 


... Deptford, Ilishop 
Wearmuuth. 


Churchwarden* and Overseers 


Hamilton .... I Scotch I 1 



1842 July 25 Ditto ....... Malvern, St. Mary National 1 ( Imrchwurdens and Overseas 

June 24 Ditto Carnoustie . . . Scotch .. . . ^ .. l . . l •• l ** , l " 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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Extent of 

eg 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

>4 

u‘5 

£> j 

51 . 

b~js 
■8* 1 
3-5* 
u 3- 
© 

°r3g 

U flj 

%'S 2 

III 

Silo. 

Play-Ground. 

t 

s§ 

92 

.20 

If, 

gii 

Name and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name and Character. 

Number of Childreu 
Taught. 

1 

GO pulualt 

f — 

2,200 

The parochial school 

•• 

Parochial school .... 

Infant school 

Ditto 

100 

100 

40 

138 

50 by 50 feet. 

50 by 20 ft. 

1,000 

Executors of L. Black- 
burst, 61. \ Governors 
of Christ's Hospital, 
15/. 

3 

. ■«* 

" 

84 

j 800 sq. yds. 

485 sq. yds. 

11,960 

•• 

•• 

None but Sunday school* 
and a few private schools. 

•• 

600 

m ft bv 81 ft. 
8 ill. 

•• 

5,000 

*' 

« • 

School for boys, sup- 
ported by the Vicar. 

1 Utto ditto by the Curate 

• * 

151 

101 It 8 in. by 
80 It. 

CO by 30 ft. 

19,000 

* * 

" 

National and Sunday 
school. 


114 

200 mi- yds. 

56 sq. yds. 

3.177 

Lund, for the edu- 
cation of boys and 

girls, 13/. 10*. 

24 

Indcpendeut Sunday 
school. 

Methodist school . . . 
Church school 

170 

20 

270 

173 

1,0G6 sq. yds. 

750 sq. yds. 

30,000 

Free grammar school 


St. George’s infant school 


1,088 

* 



Scholes’ iuiaut school. 

• i 

• • 

100 by 80 ft. 

Residue of site 

7.501 

•• 

• • 

• • 

Chuich Sunday school, 
held in au empty cotton 
mill. 

Methodist Sunday school. 
Sunday school 

221 

80 

150 

i • 

566 

77 by :jg ft. 

•• 

" 

* * 


lu Hisliopsgate, the pa- 
rochial and Natioual 
schools. 

" 

| 452 

: 

66 by 30 ft. 

•• 

804 

•• 

•• 

A room in schoolmaster’s 
house. 

30 

120 

68 by 56 yds. 

Residue of 
site. 

9,000 

•• 

- 

An infant school .... 
A school in u distant 
hamlet of the parish. 

200 

566 

lrood. 

50 by 12 ft. 

800 



•• 

84 

60 by 48 ft. 

170 superficial 
yards. 

6,000 

•• 

•• 

Hoys’ school 

A school principally. 

150 

320 

* 

19 falls. 

16 falls. 

10,861 

5/ 

•• 

None fur the education 
of the poor. 


154 


i au acre. 

372 

ft 

.. 

A private school .... 

•• 

72 

36 itoles. 

14 poles. 

1,700 

• • 

•• 

A subscription school, 
und an adventure school. 

Continued on pa 

\ges 802, 

126 

i 803. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aul 


[Continued from ' 












|f 

« S 



Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 
























Jc a 












At 


I 


0 

2 

CB 

C. 

fa 

«< 

£ 

• 

i 

i 

i 

a 

0 

a 

n 

M 

u 

1 

« 

0 

« 

’TS 

1 

li 

Mt 

■gf* 

| .2 

U 

— >s 


i 

i 

1 

te 

c 

fa 

M 

1 

n 

! 

1 

’1 

s 

Total e 
pense. 

'•%a 

§ 2 s 

|ni 

Alva 

jC*. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£\ 

•• 

215 

•• 

•• 

4 


131 

3o3 V 

150 

•• 

Woore 


50 

•• 

• • 

10 

•• 

• » 

60 

II 

10N.S. 

Colne 

,, 

695 


t. 

M 


% , 

• • 

100 

150 N.S. 

Chalford .... 

, t 

400 

includi 

ig enfran 

•hisemen 

of site, 


400 

56 

100 N. S. 




scl 

tool-house, fences, &c, 





Haggcrstone . . 

# , 

380 

Sundries 

M 

60 


90 

580 

100 

25 N. S. 




50 




Mistress 







Legal 
& other 








Great Wigston . 

- 

208 

expenses 

67 

•• 

» • 


70 

345 

*150 

20 N. S. 

. Wigan 

467 

1,050 

377 






1+394 

I,flOO 

650 N. S. 









Ramsgate, St. 


1,063 

expense 

incuned 

• • 

«« 

tf 

• 1 

• • 

i. 

Lawrence. 









Stranraer. . . • 

.. 

| 

.. 

9 9 

.. 

.. 

.. 

v • 

• • 

.. 

Covenham . . . 

». 


.. 

• • 

,, 


.. 

, , 



Newton-ln-Mot- 

t , 

i# 

** 

# # 




1,300 


130 N. S. 

tram. 



Legal 








Shoreditch, Wil- 

.. 

650 

expenses 
! 2° 


20 



690 

205 


son-street. 




Atchi- 
tect and 
legal ex 







Girl ton Colville , 

20 

138 

18 10 0 

pen«es 

12 

3 7 


200 

100 

40 Archidia- 






• 


canal So- : 

i 










cietv. 1 

Carnarvon . . . 

Cockerington . . 

| 

1,27.0 

•• 

I^gal 

expenses 

150 

’ 


•• 

1,400 

400 

200 ti. S. 


70 

12 10 0 
Legal ] 

4 10 0 

.. 

16 

50 

153 

75 

•• 


f 

, 

& other 








Deptford, Bishop 
: Wearmouth. 

80 , 

400 

exneuses 

50 

• 1 

20 

•« 

•• . 

550 

306 

70N.S.; 1 
25 Durham 

flamUton. . . . 





1 

1 



\ 


Diocesan 

Society* 

ICO ' 

350 

•* 

• 9 

50 

•• 

•• 

500 < 

180 

.# *• j 

Malvern, St. 









61 

j 

,Mary. 



Legal 







1 




expenses 








I £arnoustio • . 

40 

186 

7 

•• 

4 

.. 

100 

340 

107 16 0 

- .. 


As Comraillce of Council cannot consent to undertake to secure school-house* against such casualties 





pp. 798, 799.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842*1843. 
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oB, 


m 








Decision of 1 


>4 

2.S 


Estimated Income of School. 



the 



1 

’Zrj 
t ^ 







4) 

if 

Applicants. 1 

a 


§ 






i 



Is* 

i 

cl 


II 

P 





a 



Amount derived 
old School-hou 
Sale of Purochie 

Amount derived 
Sources. 

>•1 

y 

p 

<S« 

Annual Subscrip 
and Donations. 

2 

I 

*3 

0 

1 

St 

a 

< 

Endowments. 

School Fee*. 

m 

1 

9 

A 

u 

2 

0 

Total. 

Decision of Cc 
Council. 

1 

8 

0 

< 

15 

a 

"v 

V 

Q 

£. 

£. 

£ ^ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


,, 

24 a 




50 

5 

, t 

140 

140 


» 

% 

50 

• • 

• t 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

42 

42 



,, 

445 

• t 

20 

„ 

130 

.. 

140 

400 

400 


•• 

II 

244 

5 

14 

20 5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

100 


- 

• • 

455 

30 

35 

•• 

SO 

• • 

85 

57 

57 



• • 

9 175 


30 to 40 

13 10 

10 to 15 

• • 

•• 

35 

35 


•• 

• I 

64 sum 
asked for 

49 1 6 

51 10 

3 15 

• • 

1 I 

104 6 6 

Rrfused* 




• 1 

1 • 

• • 

„ 

#t 


M 

M 

Refused 



• • 

• « 

It 

• t 

•• 

•• 

• » 

•• 

•• 

Refusedf 



• • 

• • 

• • 

II 

.. 

.. 

• « 

.. 

• 

Refused 



•• 


1.170 

Fees to be paid by the scholars not yet fixed; £10 per 
annum linve hitherto been raised fur the Sunday school. 

500 

500 




485 

It is Imped that all current expenses will be met by sub- 

452 

453 





scripuons 

and doni 

lions. 







## 


60 

20 

5 


30 

10 from 

65 

60 

CO 









private 

scholars. 





II 

, . 

800 

' 50 

20 

.. 

50 to 60 

00+ 

, , 

*556 

5C6 





t 4 gallery in the English Church is 

set opart for the 







benefit of the National School, and produces the above sum. 





.. 

78 

5 

.. 

t • 

16*. per 



42 

42 








week. 






•• 

•• 

180 

. 20 

SO 

i 

1 • 

50 to 60 

- 

•• 

160 

160 

i 

1 

.. ; 

4 • 

350 

90 

£15 from 
the Duke 

18 

1 • 

•• 

- 

123 

150 

150 





of 












Hamilton. 









" 

• • 


The school fees will produce £30 per 

annum, and what* 

50 

50 





ever also mny be wanted will be raised bv subscriptions* 









Interest 








• • 

232 4 0 



of 100 

50 



100 1 

ICO 



t At tlw school is not of thy description to uhich a grant con bo made br the Committee of Coutr il. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

Object of Application. 

of 



Receipt 



of 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Application. 




'Number or Trustees umler several 
Heads. 


Description £ 
of 1 

School. £ 


1342 Mar. 1 The erection of a school* Wardle National 1 and Churchwarden*” . . 

house. I | I 


,, 31 Ditto 

— — July 13 Ditto 


Compton Martin N. 1 .. .. j J .. j .. 

Crookhara Cro- National 1 2 and Churchwardens 

andle. v \ I 


Jan. 24 Ditto . . . 

1811 Dec. 20* ’ Ditto . . . 


Celcain N. 3 1 


1843 July 18; Ditto 

May 14 Ditto 

1841 July 5 Ditto 


| Bradford, Borough Riitish 3 
We»t. 


Waierloo, Great Naiioual 1 and Churchwardens 
C roe by. I j 


Wolverhampton, Church 1 
St. Paul’s. 


1842 Mar. 19 The completion and re- Cruachy 
pairs ol a school-house. 


Jan. 19 The erectiouofaschuol- Loose. 

house. 


Scotch The Directors of the Society for the 
Promotion of Chiistiun Knowledge 
\ Presbytery of lmerness, uml Charles 

Macintosh. 


National 2 1 


April 6 The erection of a uew Honley 

room for girls. 

——Jan. 6 The erection of a school- Blakenhall . . . 
house. 

— Feb. 14 The completion of a Cusgarne Gwen- 


1 .... 4 

12 .... 


1 r Churchwardens and Overseers. 


-June 2 The erectioa of u school- Chichester, St. 
hou-e. Pancrus. 

• April 28 The conversion of the Copucuhall . . . 
rectory - barn into a 
school-house. 
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from Parliamentary Grant in 1842 - 1843 . 


Extent of 

is 

fs 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District 
not Endowed. 

Children to be 
for in Schools, six 
t for each. 



'£f3 

Qb 

■si 


B 

s 

■e 

3 

o 

• 

a 

| 

s 

Site. 

Piay -Ground. 

e'jS 

Jo 
s.a . 

<=kjr ® 

Name and Character. 

O J 

Name and Character. 

o . 

1 



JO “ 

in 


s-a 

•2 a 

0 * 
ar* 

•g $ g 

llsr 





A 


A 

A 

600 *4. ydf^ 

Residue of 

21,591 



Wcsleyen Methodists’ 


270 

site. 



Sunday school Associa- 





About 



tion. 



GO by 30 yds. 

• • 

1,200 

• 

•• 

Sunday school 

•• 

108 

. . 

i au acre. 

40 roods. 

940 

An endowed school 

•* 

Tw o small damn schools 

30 each 

811 

126 by 50 

75 by 50. 

2,800 

• * • 


. . . 


270 

About 1 an 

{ flu aore. 

1,400 

• • • 

„ 

A Day school 

,, 

126 

acre. 








1,858 yards. 


1 800 





550 





Some schools connected 
with worsted-mills. Se- 
veral private schools. 




j 900 square 

356 square 

560 

* . . 

• • 

• • 

212 

i yards. 

1 

yards. 







1 

106 by 73 

78 by 44 

3,600 


l# 

Blue-coat school .... 

150 

253 

iect. 

feet. 



National school .... 

450 





St. Joint’s Infant school 
St. Paul’s Daily and 

100 








"■ 1 

Sunday schools. 

British school 

500 



• • 

2,338 

• * * 

* * 


. . 

126 



1,412 

A bequest of A\> by 


Boys in a hired room . 

60 

192* 



Mrs. K. H oiling- 
worth to the Trt*u- 
surerof the Church 
Eslabli«huieutSuti* 
day School, in- 
vested in the 3 per 
Cent. Consols. 


Some durae schools . . 

50 



23 by 12 

. ( 

5,000 

• S 

Sunday schools belong- 

• i 

300 

.yards. 




ing to the Methodists 
and Independents. 




t of au acre. 

4 of an acre. 

800 

£10. 

•• 

N atioual school .... 

•• 

109 

22 porches. 

4 perches. 

1,500 
to 2,000 


•• 


” 

80 

100 by 26 

50 by 26 

1,051 



Central National school 

§ , 

150 1 

feet. 

feet. 








616 



.Sunday school .... 

89 

73 


Continued on pages 806 , 807 . 
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Statistics of Applications J'or Aid [Continued from 











S* 1 




Total estimated Expense of School Bnlldlngs. 


<9 I 

1 , 

b a 

* a 

£> a 





• 




H 

£ 

7 * 

£ v 

At 

• 

. 

m 

E 

i 


a 

i 

c. 

< 

4 


u 

4 

& 

3 

o 

K 

• 

W 

t> 

V 

« 

£ 

J A 

I 

s 

Jt 3 

3 

V. K 

■s fi 

Is 

i-J 


i 

i 

••g 

PC 

c 

j* 

8 

&» 

a 

V 

a. 


'S 

* 

a 

:s 

s». 

C J 1 
s t 
o a 

moun 

.Socie 

them 


& 

7. 

a* 

x 

J 

55 

H 

< 

*< 


*. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£, 

jt'.f 

A, 






Legal 





l t 

Wardle .... 

100 

556 


oxpen^fs- 





f 

20 

4 

60 

•• 

•• 

740 

200 

70 N. s. 

Compton Martin. 

.. 


.. 


,, 


• • 

130 

63 

23 N.S. 

Crookham Cro- 
audle. 

•• 

196 10 0 

14 10 0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

134 

333 

This 

171 

25 N. S. 








:est mate 











applies 
on 1 v In 











the lWs‘ 











school. 



Pudsey 

•• 

230 

•• 

•• 


•• 

100 

330 

50 

70 N. S. 

Olenin ..... 




... 




220 

t 

55 

20 N. $. 




Legal 








Bradford, Borough 

525 

550 

so : .. 

100 



1225 

920 

tt 

West. 


493 

Legal 

expeii«e.- 





•• 



Waterloo, Great 

, , 

5 

• • 

132 

,, 

. « 

620 

407 

50 N. S. 

Crosby. 

1 


Legal 

•’XtH'i.srs 








Wolterhamptou, 

| 240 1 

756 

10 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

1000 

6/2 


St. Paul's. 

i 

includ- 
ing 1 
master's. 1 











Imus*. i 

„ 










Ac. 









Cntachy .... 

*• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 


112 

56 

•• 

Loo«e .....; 



* 





350 

200 

99 10 


1 

! 

i 

Honley . ... . 


i 

! 

Legal 





25 

j 43 N. 9. , 


JBlakeuliall . . . 

: 

Cusjfarne, Gwm- 

^ .. i 

i 

t 130 j 

1 

expenses 

12 

Legal 

expenses 

32 

•• 

•• 

224 

[102 13 S 

110 

i 

i 

, . 

107 19 t? 

15 

10 

10 

, , 

50 

95 


nap. 


1 : 





Mistress. 



j 25 N. 9. 

Chichester, St. 

.» 

’ 260 



25 



295 

129 5 0 

| 30 N. 9. 

Pancras. 




L**„.il 






Coppcnhall *. . • 



'exiicit5^ 






1 20 

. . 

72 10 0 

20 

5 


. . 150 

,, 

250 

, , 






Value of 



Nothing 

ran b‘* 







bam nod 



in the Parish 

wlintthe Hectot 

' 






land 









j 



give (In ndditioti « 
tlio building " M 

t 

j 

i 

.< 






land), which lie 

at a grent inrun' 
vcnience to him***' 1. 


pp. 802, 803.] from, Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 


Estlmnted Income c 




£. i £. 

i 

50 I 270 


1 DeeUlouof 1 

the 


Applicants. 1 

* 

V 

i 

a. 

3 

§ 

1- 

< 

Q 


. . | 10 to 12 


It in expected lh.it itihseri pilous ntid school -levs will he j 200 

s'ldicifnl ; if no*, it is intended to apply to the Kipun | 
Diocesan Soci** t\ • j 

oO | 13 j i 15 j •• | Co C3 


4is txpe led tli.it sehoul-fee» will realize nearly enough to 2*3 
meet the ciiioM expemtitme. The trustees will giu- 
ran tee any deficiency. 

20 40 .. 24 I 12 ! 102 loti . 

I ! Sale of i 

j ' ladies' | 

i 1 work. 

1»3 05 , . W. * 150 

| or week i 


S.ilarj of jt'l" per annum, 

j Ditto of ur.stieM X 17 per annum. 


25 ) 10 0 i 3G 

20 I 

'to Sunday I 
i >chool. I 


| 15 i 15 I 

In addition to former 
gr uit, an additional 
room liaiiug been 
built. 


K1Q i A grant, it iipccuaiy, from ’2d. per 

the DioceMiu Sueiei). week per f 
I child, j 

140 ! Not jet 10 to 13 .. 1*.|. & hi.' 

i i»»eer* per week, 

tamed. 

72 la S 13 5 .. 10 

I from the 
! Vicar. 

loti : 10 G to 7 .. 10 | 


About U0 
2d j 


> Uuiul ml need lo Jl’240, dimensions haling Ueu altered. 



Statistics of Applications fur Aid 


Date 

Object of Application. 


of 



Description 

Receipt 



of 

of 

To obtain Aid in 

4‘ 

School. 

Application. 





Number of Trustee* under several 
Ifoad*. 


s§ i i 

a| . & s 

2 S B V Q 

¥ I » I 



1342 Sept. 22 

— Aug. 5 

Aug. 11 

May 7 


'Hie erection of a school- Ched ding Ion . . N. 
room. 


The enlargement of the Dereham, East . British 2 3 1 2 1 i - 

present Infant school, | 

ami erection of master' * 

house. 1 

The erectiou of a school- NorUi Eling . . . National 3 1 and Churchwarden* 

house. Ill 


Ditto Normauby 


N. 13 


1341 Apr. 29 


I Newington, Tri N. 1 2 ami Churchwarden* 

i nity District. j I | 


1 342 June 25 

July 25 

Dec. 21 

Jnlv 20 I 


I Skenfreth .... N. 


Stavelcy . 


Ditto . . | Watliugtou . . . I N. 1 and Churchwardens 


Tl»e payment of debt Aberdeen, lion Scotch 
upon school-house. Accord. 


• Aug. 3 Furnishing room for an Thurston! and . 

Infant tcliool. 

• , , U For further grant . . . Knotlingley . . 


Battersea Norma) . • • • *• 

ami Model school. 

-June 20 The erection of an ait* Htunham .... Natioual .. 2 .. 

ditinoai room in the 
present school-house. 

-Aug. 4 The erection of a school. liethnal Green, N. The Natioual Society 

house. St. Bartholomew | I I 


Bethnal Green, 
St. J.tme* the 
Greater. 


N. The National Society 


. July 18 The enlargement of the Eure*, St. Mary . N. 
present school-room. 






from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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Extent of 

"It 
* * 

Endowments in Districts. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

Number of Children to be 1 
provided for in Schools, six 1 
square feet tor each. 1 

Site. 

riay-Grountl. 

Population of Distri< 
which Children will 
bln. 

Namo and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name and Character. 

' 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

8 pole-*. % 

• 

4} poles. 

780 


- 


... 

96 



7,000 


- 

No other Infant school . 

* 

•• 

60 

1 non*. 

About 4 an 
acre. 

1,200 

> 

♦ • 

•• 

Sunday school . . . . 

60 

108 


Boy s’ 80 by.'H 
11. Girls’ and 
Intuits’, 21 
by •*» feet. 

800 

. . . 


In n Methodist Meeting- 
house. 

30 

1)7 

<tt hy 51. 


17,000 


** 

Sunday school held in 
the gallery of the church. 
Sunday schiols o| \a- 
rious denominations of 
Dissenters. 

“ 

400 

• • 

* * 

800 

. . . 



•• 

68 

2178 sm-er- 
licinl yards. 

2 ,'rth of site. 

2,000 

Some biding en- 
dow ments for a few 
d ime school** 

•• 

Three dame schools, 
about 9 children each. 


252 

50 liy -.11 
feel. 


l.s;,o 

Watlius*t,,ii P.i A es- 
tate. 15/. li'r. 
Hester’s Charity 28/. 

** 

National school . . . . 

Two dame schools. 

100 

100 



•1,500 

-* , , 

Bcs-de* the parish schools 
there an* no school* 
where childien are edu- 
cated giatis or at fees 
winch the poor children 
cau pay. 


404 

• • 1 

1000 yards. , 


1 ,280 

Interest of 500/.— 
25/. 

.. 

Boys’ N ational School • 

Girls’ ditto • . . 

•• 

•• 

Buys’ 10 bv H 
yards. Gill. s’ 

10 by 5 ditto. 

4.GT8 

t 

Lett bv Mr. Banks, 
8/.. dividends nf 21 3/. 
fe*., Navy 5, to edu- 

12 

130 

70 

380 

. . i 


cate 4 |H»or gills. 



.. 


SO liy 50 feet. 

40 by 33 

1,000 


si 

"Boys’ National school . 1 
1 A school of industry for 
i girls. 

| An infant srhool .... 

*40 

50 

104 

*0 by 124 feet. 

22 by 57 fret. 
Two play- 
ground**. 

5.000 

1 

»• i 

1 Only dame schools . . . 


397 

r > h y 47 feet. 


6.000 

Greon coat school, 

100 j 

i An iufunlschool .... 

• * 

404 

G s H'vire yard* 

1 2 rods. 

1,C00 


i 

• • 1 

1 

J 

A small Dissenters’ 
school. 

* 

Continued on pa 

i^e» 810, 

80 

811. 
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Statistic of Applications for Aid [Continued from 


At 


Cheddingtoii * . 

Dereham, East . 

North Eling . . 
Normanbjr • . • 

^ wington. Trinity 


I wingtoi 

Strict. 


1842 Juo. u ^ 

July 1 

D , 

gton . . 

nleeu, lion 
.ccord. 


Thuntonland . . 
Knottiugley . 


Hatterae* Normal 
and Model school 
Bluubam .... 


Bethnal Gren, 

St. Bartholomew. 


Bethnal Oieen, 
St. James Uie 
Greater. 


Bursa, St. Mary 


Total aatimata Expense of School Buildiug. 


£. 


350 


4 . £. 

197 6 3 17 3 6 


245 ! 23 

including, 
mauler's ' 
house, i 

192 I 17 

Legal 
•expense*! 
210 . 15 ' 

includ- 
ing i 

master's 
house. 

m < .. 

i 


i 

g 

r£ 


£. £. 

.. 21 10 3| 


I.egul 

|cxt>eiiaei 

10 


74 3 6 15 


Legal 
expeuaraj 

5 


a 

i 




£. ! £. 

63 9 8 ,299 9 7 


5 J 


it*. 

90 


269 ! 135 


143 302 


250 


School-house, master’ a house, boundary fences, &c. 


.. 22115 0 


L 


1350 

106 8 c; 

1200 j 

251 15 o| 


Including ms»ter»s house, school-house, fences, aud flttings. 


600 


20 


115 


400 


110 


950 


1165 


94 2 
but will 
probably 
exceed 
1U)/. 


Legal 
[expense.1, 


205 


Ixjgal 

lexpenscsl 


300 


400 


155 


1425 


>170 


212 

50 

500 

40 

900 

121 


230 


63 


450 

Bethnal] 

Green 

Clmrchci*| 

Fund. 

400 

Belliual 
Green 
Churches | 
Fund. 
30 


if 

i-i 

n 

g.s i 

m 

< 


£. 

30 

Archi- 

diacunal 

Board. 


N. S. have 
promised 
per head 
each child. ■ 

100 N. S. 


10 N. S.- | 
5 Diocesan 
Board. 


150 N.P- 


150 N. S. 


10 

perhaps from 
a Society *> l 
llury. 



Amount derived from Sale of 
old School- lious»e, or from 
Sale of Parochial Properly. 


pp. 800, 807.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842*1843. 
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+. a 
a S 
3 a 

O O 

a* 


S 

- 3 


C 3 

■ « 


y 

^ a 

c 

— •_ 


Estimated Income of School. 


$£ 

A a 

s n 

mo 

li 


o a 

1 3 


Decision of 
the 
Applicants. 


350 


£. 

bO 

about. 


1U0 


145 


155 


21 

300 

130 


400 


370 


67 


1220 


60 


£. 


£. 

8 8 0 


£. 


£. 

15 to 20 


£. 


£. 

2 2 0 
Merton 
College, 

Oxford. 

Should the subscriptions with the school-fees not be sufll- 
cient, a friend of infant education has guaranteed the 
deficiency. 

.. I » I .. I 20 | .. | .. 

The gentry and inhabitants have promised subscriptions 
towards support of school. 


£. 

60 


30 


12 


43 


CO 


. .. ! 1 
The Master and Mistnjss will lie paid by tho Parent school 
in St. Mary’s Parish ; Id. per week will be charged for 


instruction 
12 


10 


• I j 1 

The great demaud for the schools affords a good ground for 
supposing that they will be effectually supported. 

20 10 ('j 1-4 


30 


4 

Sermons. 


63 10 0 


The teacher receives an allowance of £2 12s. 
from the General Assembly; from the rest of 
his income arises from school fees. 


20 to 25 


■ » 

• » 


10 to 15 

50 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 


85 


Tho annual amount is at present about 33/. The inhabitants 
♦ are willing to contribute according to their meaus, and the 
Hector will make u p any doficiency. The only other source 



•• 

• • 

•• 

20 

•• 

00 to 100 

• » 

30 

i • 

35 

i 

• * 


100 


24 

210 


50 

Refuse. 


20 


£. 

60 


80 

80 

100 

24 

200 

50 


20 


100 

In addition to former 
grant. 


1000 

52 


400 


404 


65 1 40 


52 


404 


40 


3 G 


Declined. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

Object of Application. 

of 

Receipt 



1 

# 

of 

To obtaiu Aid in 

At 


Application. 





Number of Trustees under seveial 
Heads. 


1S42 June 23 The erection of a school- Briefly Hill . 
house. 


Description £ 
of ;g 
School 


and Churhwardons 


1840 Dec. S Ditto 


1842 Oct. 10 FurnishingoftheBchool- Bluntisham . • 
house. 

July 7 The erection of a school- Banghurst . . . 

house. 

1841 Aug. 21 Ditto Catcott . . . . 

1842 June 8 Ditto C’arisbrooke , . 


N. 

N. 3 


Sept. 13 Ditto 


| Frampton • on • N 
Severn. 


■ Aug. 25 Ditto 

■ Feb. 10 Ditto 


j Fisbcrton, Ayr . . I Scotch 1 


N. 3 I 1 


— »i 10 Ditto Marton ..... Church 2*2 


Sept. 2 Ditto ....... Hanton . • ... I National 2 2 and Churchwardens. 

i i : 

June 2 Ditto j Romford . . . . I N. 14 I •• 


1840 Aug. 26 Ditto 


Staley bridge, 

I Mauchestcr. 


N. 3 3 


1842 Oct. 10 Ditto . Tyler’s Green . . N. 1 2 .... 

1841 Ncv.9 For further grant . . , Tharao .... N. 3 7 3 1 



from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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Extent of 

_ 

gj 

^ <0 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in Diitiict uut 
Endowed. 

0 rf 

2 

a 2 . 



ij 








a 


a 

£-3^ 





£ 


| 

2*8 



5 i 

** 

2 



’= a y 



0) 


o 


la 

U 

O u o 
w.2 - 

Sita 

Play-Ground. 

b2 

0 3 

Name and Character. 

0 . 

Name and Character. 


°rs 8 



Popalati 
which C) 


i *> 
IS 
Z? 


Number 

Taugh 

a 

BSS 

|W 

24 by 12 yards. 


12,290 

. . . 

•• 

Boys’ and girls’ National 
schools. 

150 

150 






A small school at Hart’s 

120 







Hill. 



40 ft. 5 in. by 

• • 

7,000 

An endowment for 


National school .... 

250 

170 

36 ft. 6 in. 


40 children incor- 
porated witli the 


ir 




. . 

t • 

1,600 

National school. 

An endowment of 

m. 

.. 

Infant school at Erith.* 

62 

58 

49 







| an acre. 

TO by 50 feet. 

540 


•• 

• . . 

•• 

95 

52 by 21 feet. 

2f?by 20 feet. 

750 



A Dissenting school . . 

50 

77 




A dame school closed 

20 







by the death of the 






. * 


mist toss. 



182 by 42 feet. 

100 by 41 feet. 

1,500 


•• 

Church Sunday school. 

2 >unday schools eon- 

20 

69 






ducted by Dissenters. 

1 Sunday evening school 








conducted by Dissen- 
ter g. 



16 perches. 

16 perches. 

1,250 

• • • 

•• 

Sunday school which will 
merge into tho pio- 

95 

lo8 






posed school. 

Sunday school attached 
to the Independent 
Dissenters’ chapel. 

12 







Three dame schools. 



2^ falls. 

274 falls. 

950 


•• 

A school about 3 miles 
off. 

•• 

80 

1 acre. 

1 acre. 

700 


,, 

One day school, to lie 


108 




transferred to the pie- 
sent school. 





1 acie. 


500 

A legacy of 18/. • 

•• 

• • • 

•• 

92 

1 

1 an ocro. 

4 of an acre. 

290 

* . . 

•• 


- 

I 

i 64 

1 of an acre. 

300 yards. 

4,000 

An endowment for the 


Boys’ Natioual school . 

180 

i 

i 132 


National school not 
ut all adequate to 



90 




*1,5254 Sf pwro 

75 by GO feel, 
75 by GO feet. 

10,000 

meet the expeuses. 

1 •• 

Two Sunday schools . . 

454 

1 630 

} aids. 


| 

| 



7° by 20 feet. 


40 



National schools at Penn 

, . 

' 102 

1 owe, 1 rood, 




too distuit to be of use 
for infants. 

1 

1 TOO 

; 87 


-10 by 35 feet. 

12,955 

1 Income of 29/- 13s. 

26 

National school • • . . 

~ perches. 

Gd<, three chaiities. 


British and Foteigti 

250 

i 





school. 




Continued on pages 8 1 1 , 816 * ( 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid [Continued from 


Baikitig . . . 


Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 


Bluntisham . 
Banghurst. • 
Catcott. . . 


exjMMises 

30 5 


300 120 23N.S. 

103 1,« 10 


I -142 2?1 3 C' 23 N.S.; 20 

I Winchester 

Dincemn 

i Boa id. 


Framplon-on- 

Sevem. 


Fisherton, Ayr. . 
Hook 


223 35 N. »S. 


300 ! . . 

includ- | 
irig I 
master’s 
house. ! 

250 i .. 


! I Legal • 

> expenses 

23 ' 127 ! 5 


' Nothing hut; 
the contrihu-j 
i tiotl of the 1 
im ner of the 
site. 

10 | 

f.ichliehl 


Romford . ■ . . 

110 320 10 8 

Legal 

expenses 

10 , *. 

20 

• t 

; 

143 7 11603 18 7 

255 

Dioeexaii ■ 
Board. ; 
33N.S. i 

Stoleybridge, 

• 




rais* 

tress’s 

i .. | 1100 

coil 13 


Manchester* 

Tyler’s Green . . 

.. | .. 

1 



i 

183 

80 

20N.S. 

Thame • • . . . 

*. 246 12 0 

1 Archi- 
tect, Ac. 

10 10 

; 30 

i i 


I *. 287 2 

! 

i 

i 

20 

20 N.S. ; 100 

i 

! 

i i 

1 

1 

; i 

| i 

i 

i 

Trustees of 
National | 
Schools. 


pp. 810, 811.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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£. 


I .. 


iv 

Ji 50 








rmmm 

*• 9 


Estimated Income of School. 



m 

is 







0 

BMW 

.a 

HO 

CJ 






2 


mm 

§3 

h u 

c 

II 

a 

.2 

e 




i 

a 



.co 

** 

frg 

S'3 

§1 

fl! 

“fl 

Si 

S3 

| 

3 

« 

a 

a 

a 

i 

s 

s 

is 

o 

tj 

a 

1 

ft 

1 

A 

? 

o 

g 

w 

5 

6 

3 

o 

ecision of Co 
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< 

W 

& 

0 

H 

Q 

< 
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£. ■ 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Jb\ 

400 

20 

20 

•• 

10 

*• 

30 

130 

150 


2H0 

15 

5 


60 


80 

83 


85 







* 





•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

13 

13 


130 

10 

5* 

i • 

20 

' 5 

40 

30 

50 


1 





needle 










w «i k . 





• 41 10 

i 

2 10 

2 

• • 

25 


29 10 

37 10 

37 10 


83 16 G 

j 

20 

5 

• « 

7 

- 

41 

53 

50 


i 

j 

114 1 7 

20 to 30 

10 

.. 

50 

probably 

.. 

.. 

70 

70 



1 


: 

more. 






1 

j 47 10 

" 


I 

* 30 

.. 


47 10 

47 10 


120 

probably 


20 to 23 

*• 

10 to 12 

•• . 

•• 

70 

7° 


•• 



18 

20 to 30 

•• 

- 

43 

-16 


44 10 

• • 

15 

'* | 

8 to 10 

•• 

•• 

22 

32 

1 

321 18 7 

The expen 

ises will i 

l 1 

ot be large. It is a 

a debated tl 

hat the 

70 




patrons of the living (New College, Oxford,) will coutri- 

15 additional 



bute, and that u few other contributions, with tin 
of the children, will realize the sum required. 

peuce 




407 

Not ascertained at 

iresent, hut tlmre is u suflicient number 

183 

185 



of wealthy inhabitants williug to support the bcIiooIs. 

iu addtliou to 





• 




former grant, 



10 

,, 


Id. 

• * 

• • 

51 

51 






weekly 
per child. 






147 2 ' 

The Trustees expect the mistress will be supported by the 

16 

16 



peucu paid by the children. 








If the Committee of Council will give 60/. or 60/., the patron of the living (I ord Howe), uud,oue or two of the 
most influential resident irontrv.mav make m> the dciicienc\. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 



1 

Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under several 
Heads. 

of 



Description 

s 



a 

a 

d 










if 

< 




Receipt 


| 

of 

.2 

a 



rs 

a 


& 

d ! 

of 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

School. 

£ 


1 

a 

2 ut 


i 

£ 

Application. 


* 


0 

* 

£ 

‘S 

5§ 

O 3 

& 

B 

j 

0. 

1 

X 






a 

V 

0 

iS 

3 

J 

o 





y 

w 

Pm 


fcu 









1 





1841 March 4 

1*\ r further grant. . . . 

Titclunarsh . . . 

N. 







••1 

1 

June 19 

Th ' erection of a school- 

Wordslev . . • . 

N. 

o 





* 

1 


house. 








1 

1842 April 2l 

Ditto 

Wheelton .... 

N. 

o 



1 




n 

Ditto 

Wedne>hnrv . . 

Pyecombc . . * . 

N. 

N. 

1 



1 

Oct. 21 

Making up the deficiency 




_ 


_ 

.j 


mciired in the* rection 





• 



| 

July 29 

of the M'hool-house. 

The erection ol an Infant 

Rochdale .... 

National 


1 





| 

"CllOOl. 









i 

1 

1841 April 7 

For further grant towards 

I.jdiard, Millicent 

N. 

1 

Churchwardens and Oier^eers. j 

the erection of a school- 
house. 











1842 Mar. 1G 

1&3J Nov. 50 

Ditlo 


K. 

] 


Ditto 

Inverbrotliock . . 

| Scotch 



’ 



, , 

' 

• •! 

1812 Am ? . 19 

The erection of an Inf rut 

1 

i Bottisham , . . 

National 

: 








s-. hoot-house. 



! 






1 

Fch. 19 

The erection of a house 

Barton 

1 N. 






# # 

. 

! 

for the in us ter ami 
mistiess. 


, | 

i i 






I 

Sqt.9 j 

The payment of debt in- ' 

Newport, Salop . 

N. ! 

5 1 

. . 





. •! 

curreil iu the erection 
of the school-lumse. 

| 

; 1 






i 

. . I 



Oct. 5 

The election of a school - 1 IJutlcy 

| N, 


. . 




, . 



house. 


i 

i 








— — Aug. 5 

The erection cf a train- 

Durham .... 

1 . . 








ing school. 


1 







J, 

1841 Nov. 23 

Tlie payment of debt of 

Wakefield .... 

i • • 

# # 

. . 




, . 

. . i 


100/. upon school- 
house. 


I National 








1810 Sept. 23 

Purchasing two cottages 

Stokc-Gabriel , . 



t - 




. . 


to he conveiled into a 
! school- houso. 


l 

| 









1842 July 27 

The erection ol an Infant 

Sudbury .... 

| Endowed 








I >10 Oct. 18 

, The election of a school- 


I 






# , 



1 house. — Application 











| renewed 12lh October,' 

J 8 12, to pay off a debt , 









1842 Oct. 6 

of 50/. on the building 
now completed. 








13 


The erection of a school- 

Dartford .... 

t t 

l 

o 

7 

G 

1 

• • 


house. 










from Parliamentary Grant in 1842 g 43 
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Extent of 


Site. 


Piny-Ground 


1 rood 13 
lurches. 

I lood. 


42 by 34 feet. 


-8 

" a 

u _ 
,1? 
p 


•|S 


ovs 


Endowments in District. 


Name and Character. 


u ** 
4) A 

A j® 

'S3 


911 


j.,n bv 11 yards. 1 100 square 
i~ ' , yaids and an 

1 oiieu space. 

1 *,0 square feet. • • • 


j of an acre. I 3,640 

" I 

800 

10,000 


,0Oi p 


800 square 
\ aids, 

1 an acre. 
66 h) 45 


I 


j loo by 30 feet. Abmalijard 

13 In 1!’ j ards. 12 by 7 yards 

cio. I i of an acre. 


then Elides. 


500 

578 

4,800 

1.500 
300 

2.500 
5-0 


A charity fund at 
the disposal of the 
\icar. 


356 by 25 feet. 


50 by 01 


CO l 


50 by 40 


53,000 


lleqdests for tlio 
support of the i 
National School, 
amounting to 50/. 
per annum. 


Exist* 


05 GOO ^ A legacy of M00/., j • 
\ left by Mr.Jona- | 


Nam 


II 


i i- 

9 ^ 


t £. 

\ 

Day </ 

. . 

tor ^ 

Iwo 

lin xtional 

traeinj' 
♦ ® ° 
JU. 

45 

A It 4 
Nauj 100 
\\ esl ^ 
l' ‘ 


Natl 

» 

Ad: 

Sun 3i 

A si- 
tu* 03 


Nat 
at , , 

A F 

A . . 

I. 

Tin 

a 50 

Ad 

Sui . . 


£. 


21 10 I 21 10 

erection of master's 
residence. 

104 


Decision ot 
the 

Applicants. 


£. 


50 


76 | 76 

in addition to formcr| 
Kraut of 104/. 

22 5 . 22 5 


I 


200 


200 


10 j 10 

additional. 


CO | CO 
in addition lo former 
"taut of 240/. 
Refused. 1 


Refused, 

Refused. 


20 • 20 
in addition to former 
grant of CO/. 


Refused. 

Refused. 


lied it ! 
1 pay- j 

Tvv* 


20 

in addition to 
j former graut. 
. Relused. j 

Refused. 


Refused. 


8ir> 


Statistics of Applications for Aid [Continued from 



• Including Ix&nt ichool uiUlrMi’i roidence, and dwellings fojr master nud mistress of tin* present National 
t school. 



>p, 814, 815?} from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843, 


SJ 7 


Estimated Income of School. 


Decision ui 
the 

Applicant*. 



The Iiifitnt school will he supported, with the Notional 
Vhool, l»y annual seimons ami subscriptions, averaging 
lurni ml. to 12U/.,:uid b\ the pence of the childieu. 

3 10 . . JO ... 45 


21 10 I 21 10 1 

j erectiuu of master's 
I residence, 

■ 104 , 


isi 20 ! ;io 


‘1O0 , . . 30 or 10 


124 15 1 1 


139 7 10 3 


35 i r?oi!4 . 


15s or lfi«. 
ja*r week. 


! Io0 i _ 70 i 70 

in addition to former! 
graut of lUl/. 1 
‘ . . | 22 5 ri 5 


10 10 1 

additional. 


CO | CO , 
in .iddiiii.il to former 
giant of 240/. 
Refused. 




20 1 20 
in addition to former 
grant of CO /. 


" It I* exited that when the school is onre established it 20 I 20 
will be anbpoitfit b\ the neighbouring tcsulenU and lay*' in addition to 
me n Is of mv children." former gran*. 

. . f 1 . I . . I . . ! • . * . . Uelused. i 


166 10 I 30 or 40 


I 


IVclini‘1 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

Object*of Application. 


Number of Trustees under several 
Heads. 

of 

Receipt 

of' 

Application. 

To obtaiu Aid in 

At 

Description 

of 

School. 

Clergy or Ministers. 

i b 

a 

V 

Professional Men. 

s 1/ 

SI 

s ~ 

£ -s 

* 

hi 

i 

.-a 

'M 

! 

». . * 

& ^ 

Si ‘t 

1 ! 2- 
o' ■? 

•/j $ 

1812 April 12 

The liquidation of a deb* 
on the »chool-hou»v. 

Doctor- Lane, 
Nuldlewurlh. 

. . 





- ' 


1840 Dee 2*3 

The crectn u of a school 
homo. 

Fast Burton . . . 

National 

•1 


• * 


• • 

. . . 

18 W No\. 14 

litlo 

AlUnirne .... 

N. 







i , 19 

Ditto 

Best hot pe .... 

»• 

1 

Chmchwiidens 

and Ou'iM-vr- 

1841 Dec. 31 

Ditto 

Ballasalla, Isle of 
Man. 

Parochial 


Vic ir aud* 

1 

^huu 

!iw inD. j „ 

i.s •’ ’ 

1S42 Au?. 12 

Ditto 

Belton 

National 


: . . 



. 


Nov. 28 

Ditto 

Derry- Hill . . . 

N. 


" 


• 

- nsury 

: e>.iu 

1 

Jau. 1 

Ditto 

Kveshara . . . . 

N. 

3 

c 

. • 


. . 


--- r 

i 

Ditto ....... 

Fisherton* Anger . 

N. 

1 

i ; 

Ctni. Jin jidciii iiid OuTscvr- 

! 

18-p)Not.7 i 

| 

Ditto 

Fromc, Christ 
Chuich. 

1 N 

i ; 

1 

Chitrchu an'ens. 

* ' . • 

1-41 Mar. 15 | 

Ditto ....... 

Glasgow, St. Mat- 
thew . 

Scotch j 

; | 

• ■ 

Minister and sewn In 

1 i!i. t, I'M 

1 8 ,2 Jan. CO 

Ditto 

Gazeley 

National 

1 



1 

2 

1 • 

Oct. 21 

Ditto 

Hands w oi th, St. 
J. lines. 

i 

i N. 

- 

3 




. . - 

1811 Jau. 9 

Ditto 

| 

Heywood, Ft, 

J utnes. 

N. 

o 

i 

1 

" 

1 



l»i0 Am;. 28 

! 

| For further graut . . . 

i ' j 

. Huoulet, . . . . 

I 

N. 

2 

3 


• • 


. . . 

1841 May 4 

i 

! Dit o ... ! 

f 

1 

! Meopham . . • 

1 

National. 

1 

Chur hivuidetiH 

i • • 

! 


1342 Oct. 

The erection of a school- 

Murtlake . . 

Bnlisli. 

3 

! .) 

1 



1 


j house. 

1 

j 






Nov. 7 

Ditto 

| 

Ripjxmdcn . , . 

j 

N. 

i 

i 

; 

: • • 

i 

l _ _ 






from, Parliamentary Grant in 1842-181.'? 
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Extent of 

B g 

Endowments in District* 

■existing Schools iu District ndt I 
Endowed. 








1 

= 3 



f* 


g 


d | 

t r 

| 73 2 



c a 


2 


r| 

0 Z z 



"3 

or s 


V 


W 

^ ,oZ 

Site. 

Way-Ground. 

§3 . 

Name and Cli irarler. 

~o 

Name ami Character. 

o t j 




a 

a-S-g 


j£ ~t 

3 3 
a- # 

* 

«. X 1 

%o ! 
d - rt i 

S3 E 

HI 





vr 


1 

4, ~ “ 

• • s 

• 

3,000 


. . 

.... 

• • 1 

i 

. • 

JCO square feet 


180 




'• 1 

76 

l of an acre. 

Residue uf site 

305 


. . 


l 

104 

00 square 

‘20 sqiiaio yards 

667 

An ciidunineiit of 

12 


. . 

81 

\ ants. 

and a green. 


91. 10s, 


* 



530 

350 square 

2,000 

10/ 

. . 


% 

J 38 


yards. 







2‘Ji by 9 yards. 

OOjquare y ards. 

718 

1,500 



v une butSumhiy schools. 
Rim cnal school .... 

13b 

72 

163 

180 






l.adi I,. Eit/mauree’s 

2d 



• 




bchool. 

Mis. Marhie’s school , 

40 







to be merged m the 
proposed 'chunl'. 



1)59 square 

A green about 

4,500 

Peach’s s- bool in 

30 

An ir.foit school . . . . 

200 

470 

\ U»K 

2 anes 


itlUliCU'lT'll. 

G miner's cl, aritv . 

1" 




120 by S' | iret 


1,000 

Rune's chanty, 13/. 

lo 

Ditto 

70 

222 

99 -qu ire feet. 

Residue of site 

3,000 



Sunday school .... 

250 

311 




An i.dant school .... 

90 


ft.’O vqlj iro 

33 In f'O 

3,900 

j .... 

, . 

; A small voluntary school 

, , 

378 

\.nils. 

feci. 



taught in the vV'try o! 



' 




1 

1 a Dissenting Cl urcli. 


i 

.V. by 32. 


4‘JO 


( . . 

- A dame school .... 

40 

I 

1 

! 5<*0 Mi'i.ue 

300 square 

3,uo0 


i 

1 

| An infant school .... 


i ns 

J.llll'. 

y.mU. 



| An Independent Snmliy 


1 





school. 

j 







A W*'le\an Sunday 
school. ’ 

1 

• 

90(1 square 

l ofuu acre. 

3.500 

.... 

. . 

llcap-Rrnlgo . . . . , 

| 300 

261 

yank 







yard*. 


In, 600 

1 An annual ^rant of 
2/. 10s. 

5 

Town school 


750 

j 





1 

i 

i 1 of an aeie. 


1,200 

i .... 


A Suutlay school . . . 

; • • 

| 124 


Residue of 

5,000 

i 

1 adv I'.mel, 3W. . 


National school . . . . 

200 

| 112 

feet. 

site. 


1 Winded property ,2-lf. 

! Infant school . . . . . 

1 5<) 


! 





I Rate’s national school . 

1 SO 


! 





j New Richmond school . 

74*10 


| ,{ -2 squire 





New 'choul 

l 100 


12,1 M|uaro 

7,676 

j An institution in the 

73 

Schools attached to se- 

500 

j 231 


-yaids. 

to\Mlslll|> nf Ill'll- 

i 

\eial meeting- houses 


1 



worth lot the edu- 

1 

about 






eat iwii ot the |HXir > 




i 



of Halifax gene- 
1 rally, 

I 





Continued on pages b2'\ &2'h 
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Statistic of Applications for Aid [Continued from 


Total estimated Expeuw or School Building*. 


At 


1 

j £ 

“S. 

15 


Si 

•c , 
| .a 


55 
2 « 
e > 


>..9 

if 

ll 

5 .® 

fl 

5 *• 

Si 

ill 




X. 

• X. 

X. 

£. 

i 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

1 £. 

Doctor* Lane, Sail- 


. 




. . * 

r 

dlcw'nlh. 

Ea*t Burton . . 

i 

119 10 

. . 

, , 

! * 

, , 

1 * * 

“ 

50 

40 

Albourne . . . . 

# # 

1 

239 



• • 



350 

200 

20N.S. 

Besthorpe . . . 

40 

j IN ‘7 

10 

, , 

1 u 

20 5 

! 134 18 

331 

. . 

13 ! 


i 

Legal 



| 

1 



Newark ! 
Beaut of 1 


ltalla«alln, Isle of 

, 11 10 : 163 10 

expei *6. 
' 1 10 


3 10 

• • 

! _ 

180 

90 

Education, ! 

Mau. 


i 

Legal it 


1 

i 


i 




other 






! 


Belton 

5 

j 199 

expen*et 
i 13 


15 1G 

4 1 


236 17 

* 

1ST 10 


Derrvliill . . . 

1 . . 

| 1*3 

1 

i 

i 

i 

* * 


25 

90 

i 

* * 

Evesham .... 


1 

Not furnished 

, . 

, , 


, , 

, , 

500 

, , 

Fisliertou-Anger 


.. 

Compen- 





800 

227 9 

35 

Salisbury 1 

Frome, Chi iat 



satiou to 
tenants. 







Unices, ill j 
Boaul. | 

30 

G43 

3j 

a • 

23 



730 

397 5 

Cuureli. 

Glasgow, St Mat 

400 

800 



80 



| 

l,2a0 

GOO 

ihew . 









Ga/.eley . . . . j 


100 


Legal 

! 20 | 


GO , 

180 

120 

15 N. S. 

Ilandswotth, St. I 


384 2 5 

12 12 

expends 
13 15 

27 13 1 



493 2 G 

! 

363 2 6 

GO N. 8. 

James. 





1 

! 




\ 

Hex wood, St. 


333 

50 


i 

I 



403 

ieo 


James. 

Hunslet . . . . 



Inci- 

dental 

expenses 

1 

* * i 








• • 

1,300^ 

loo 

• • 

• • 

1 


1,400 

coo 

250 N. S. ■ 


1 


Legal 



i 




1 

Meoplmm .... 

1 

i 

331 

expenses 

19 

•• 

•• 

i 

•• 

330 

145 

45 N. S. ; 10 ; 

Gravesend 

Mortlake .... 

100 | 

200 

50 

•• 

20 

•• 

•• 

370 

200 

Society, j 

Hipponden . . . 

i 

j 

287 10 

1 

•• 

1 

17 15 6) 


.. : 

303 5 G 

125 

65 NS. 


mount derived from Sale 
of old School-house, or (roi 
Sale of Parochial Property 


ip. 818, 819.] from. Parliamentary Grant in 1842-18 13. 
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Estimated Income of School. ' 

T~\ i I 


Decision of 
the Appli- 
cams. 



70 30 

Not staled. . . 


| 14 

. (id to 3 d. 



l’he master w.li have a salurv of 10/. a year, a dwelling- ! 
house, and qiiarterings from the children of 2s. 6 d, to ‘.is. 


98 7 0 | . . 1 30 I . . | 14 I . . | -14 

Not stated The children’s pence. Mrs. Stark ie has promised a subsnip* 

• tiori in lieu of her present tnaintenanee of a mistress. The 

incumbent engages to make this sum up to 20/. ! 



400 

According to Ihe statement 
jear ending March 25, 1841. 

i i i 

of accounts for the | 

1 i 

151 16 8 235 

235 

• • 

550 

probably. 


| 50 i 

1 * * 

• • 

* * i 

. . 130 

190 


332 15 


13 

1 


11 13 

4 

Sermons. 

23 13 191 

181 


Hie school will he supported by the Session aud congrega- 
tion of St. Matthew's Church. 


The schools are in union with the schools at the parish 
church, the funds of which aie already large. 


50 50 I 

in addition to former 
grain of 130/. 


14 2 10 Id., 2d., & 

3d. per 
week. 


30 Uncer- 
tain. 


| 3d. per 
week each 
child. 


7 A satisfactory ansvyor cannot he given at present, 126 
ns much opposition is expected from the Dis- 
senters, who are extremely strong and violent. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Dato 

Object of Application. 

of 

Rfeccipt 

of 

Application. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

1842 Jan. 18 

Tiie erection of a school* 

Sayer's Comtnon 


home. 

Dec. 13 

Ditto 

Sandford .... 


Ditto t . r - - - - 


July 21 

Rebuilding and enlarge* 
ment of school-house. 

Tewkesbury • • 

— June 1 

The enlargement of 
school house. 

Teuby . . • -t . 

Sept. 10 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Tipton, St. John’s 

1 1 19 

Ditto 

Wolborough and 
Highweek 

1 

o 

o 

o 

Ditto 

Darlford « . . • 

Aug. 1 

Ditto 

Winch, East . . 

Dec. 2 

The liquidatiou of debt 
on school-house and 
conveyance of the pro- 
perty to trustees, under i 
the 4 & 5 Vic. c. 38. [ 

Runnington • . 

1843 Jan. 2D 

The enlargement of 
school-house 

Doncaster . . . 

Oct. 31 

Rebuilding and enlarg- 
ing an endowed school. 

Berwick-on-Tweed 

Nov. ID 

Building a master’s re- 
sidence. 

Ford 

— 17 

Building and establish- 

Camberwell Royal 


ing a school for the 
sous of natal and ma- 
rine officers. 

Naval School. 

— — Dec, 5 

Repairing school . • * 

Leeds Central 
School. 

Jan. 2fi 

Defraying a debt on 
school-house. 

Rede 

1 1 16 

The erection of a school* 
house. 

Appledore . . . 

• • • 

For further grant . . . 

Bishopstoke . . . 

1842 Dec. 1«J 

The erection of a school- 

Birmingham St. 


house. 

Luke* 

1843 Feb. 10 

The enlargement of the 

Downside .... 


present school-house. 


*— Jan. 12 

The erection of a school- 

Hoo and Llther- 


house. 

Ingham. 

— fobw 13 

Djlfo t t r t t f r 

LliinfvlKn m « a m 

7 


uuuiajriuu # w # w 




from Parliamentary Giant in 1842*1843. 823 


Extent of 

V 

3 

U M 

Endowments in District, 

Existing Schools in Districts not 
Endowed. 

k* 

•“ <o , 

a 





a 

8 

rS 


1 
o . 

;£ a ® 

Site. 

Play-Ground. 

S g 
»| 

Name and Character. 

8 

0 _ 

Name and Character. 

IM «3 *• 

%4 



If 

S*- 58 


Number 

Taught 


Number 

Taugh 

N umbei 
provicU 
square 

105 by d 9 
feet. 

Residue of 
site. 

500 

51. 

• • 

A dame school to be 
merged in present ap- 
plication. 


78 

82 by 33 
feet. 

45 by 30 
feet 

540 

Left by will, 6/. 6s. 

* • 

A Roman Catholic school. 

• • 

85 

i an acre. 

. . . 

1,347 

Gallon’s Charity, 134. 
it. 2d. 

* • 

Four dame schools » • . 

• • 

142 



6,000 

Lady Capel’s Cha- 
rity, 16/. to 20/. 



200 

476 

feet. 



Lancasterian school . . 

200 


• * 

2,700 

500 




100 

114 

perches. 

15i perches. 


• • • • 


A school supported by 
Dissenters. 

96 

53 by 34 feet 

0 iui'lics. 


3,912 

Beam’s Charity, 90/. 

100 

National school • • • . 

210 

341 

61 by 50 
feet. 

50 by 40 
feet. 

5,300 

, 

50f. per annum • • 


Boys and Girls . . . . 

240 

146 

91 roods. 

Residue of 
site. 

466 

till 

• • 

• • . • 


78 

. . . 

‘ • # 

* • 

till 

• • 

• • . • 

• • 

* * 

• . . 

, , , 

• • 


. • 

.... 

. . 



. . . 

* • 

• . . 


» • . . 


• 

* . . 

. . . 

k • 

«... 


• • » • 



1 i . • 





• • . , 



t . . 

. . . 

* • 


• . 


• • 


13 perches. 

* ■ » 

• • . 

2,535 

...» 

• • 

A national school 9 miles 
distant. 

* * 

207 

445 square 
yards. 

191 square 
yards. 

6,000 

• • • 


None except petty dame 
schools. 

1 t t t 

1 t 

370 

i °f an acre, 

# . . 1 

400 

• • • • 

. . 

fill 

• • 

68 

* 

* • # 

1,850 

• • • 0 

• • 

Two smJf schools held 
in private houses. 

« *' 

■*, 

138 


Continued on page* 82 ( 5 , 827 , 
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® 2tT 

■rn. 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

Deficiency of Funds for the 
Erection of School Build- 
ings. 

Estimated Income of School. 

* 

1 

Decision 
of the 
Applicants. 

Amount derived from 
old School-house, o 
Sate of Parochial Prc 

Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations. 

Annual Collection. 

Endowments. 

1 

I 

l 

J % 
o 

H 

I 

0 

1! 

¥ 

Accepted. 

1 

4 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

, , 

»$> 

157 

15 to 20 

5 to 10 

5 

12 to 15 

6 

. , 

65 










rent of 












mistress’s 












house. 





. . 

• • 

50 to 60 

26 

• • 

• • 

16 

• • 

42 

45 

45 










■ 





90 

265 

, , 

, , 

13 4 S 

Id. per 

, , 


20 









week, or 



in addition 









It. per 



to former 









quarter, 



grant of 









each child. 



£11. 



# # 

t . 

253 

The school has been supported, since iti< 

opening, about 1814, 

240 

240 





by annual subscriptions, collections niter sermons, aud 







children** pence. 








• • 

• * 

• • • 

. . 


• • 

• • 

. • • 

• • 

CO 




20 

81 12 1 

15 


• • 



15 

50 

50 


150 


150 


75 

• 0 

30 

• 8 

113 

150 . 

150 









sermous. 







273 

35 


• • 

20 


55 

Refused. 





100 

10 10 


♦ • 

12: 


26 10 

50 

50 








erening 












school 2d. 




* 


* * 


• * 

• • 

• • 

• a 

* * 

• • 

• • 

15 

15 


. , 


, , 

, , 


* 

, , 

, , 

# , 

170 

170 





• . 

. . 


. • 


• • 

Refused. 


• 



* . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

• . 

• . 

Refused. 






. . 

• . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

Refused. 






* 










• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

Refused. 




• i 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

Refused*. 





. . 

20 

. . 


30 . 

. • 

50 

130 

130 










# . 

5 












additional 




• • 

700 

60 

•20 


30 

. , 

110 

370 

370 


' • 

• • 


• rs 



\i 

10 

40 

20 

20 


■ * • 

* • 

53 16 

6 to 10 

• • 


6 1 

3 


40 

40 


• • 

• • 

200 

15 


80 

*10 


*to5 

70 

70 



3 H 
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Statistics of Appiic/itioiis for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

A plication. 


To obtain Aid iu 


Number of Tnuteea undor Severn! 

Heads. 


J Description S 

! «r | 

I School. * 


•3 • 5S n . d 

? si. i 

o .s g«s ti r te 

* .6 I is S I a 

6 g p U S 1 s 

O O £ 58* fa go s? 


1843 Feb. 17 

1849 Dec. 15 

Feb. 24 

June 3 


Thfe erection of n school* M awdeslcy 
house. 


Repairing and enhirg- Ninebanks 
ing present school- ! 
bouse. | 

The erection of a school* Oldham • 
bouse. 


Ditto Biddings . 


1843 Feb. 3 

Di t to 

Thuruiug .... 

l>42 Sept. 6 

Ditto 

Tanficld .... 

1843 Jan. 17 

Towards schools ahead)- 
boilt 

Ashton - under - 
Lyne. 

1812 July 29 

The erect ion of a school- 
house. 

Llanelidan . . • 

1313 Jan. 12 

Ditto 

ltroadwinsor . . 

• Aug. 12 

Ditto 

Bradford. Deusy 
Hill. 

1840 Aug. 24 



Shelve . . • . . 

Nov. 26 

Ditto 

Wimborue Minster 

m 

- ,, 1« 

Ditto 

Holt, Dorset . . 

1841 May 5 

For further grant . . . 

Barkingslde . . . 


1$43 Feb. ¥7 The erection of a school- Butterleigli . . 

house. 


D.e.7 Ditto 


I St. Andrew . . 


5 1841 Jail. 6' | Ditto leaving ton . . 


1 Churchwardens and Overseers, 


1 5 I 3 I 4 I . . 1 

and Churchwardens 


National 1 • • • • j • • | • • 

N. 1 and Chapel-wardens 


N. 

N. 3 


N. . 2 5 . . 2 

. . 3 1 . . • . 


N. 1 and Churchwardens 


Seotch. 4 2 | • •(./ *| * V 

N. * 2 and Churchwardens 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1812 - 1 843 . 827 




Extent of 1 

|i ' 

Endowments iu District. 

Existing Schools in District uot 
Endowed. 

HI 

Site. 

t 

Play-Ground. 

• 

Population of Distii 
which Children w 
semble. 

Name and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name and'Charactcr. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Number of Children 
provided for in , Sch< 
square feet for each. 

% 








54 by 30 

Residue of 
site. 

8C7 

— 


A Roman Catholic 
school ; two Methodist 
schools. 

50 

1C8 

10 perches. 

10 perches. 

1,000 



None but dame schools 


96 



760 

— 

120 

< 


77 


• 

63.000 

Blue-coat school . . 
Grammar-school . . 

70 

Infant school; Sunday 
schools attached U> se- 
veral Dissenting cha- 
, pels. 

100 

700 

900 square 
yards. 

400 square 
yards. 

3,600 

A house and 40 acres 
of laud for teach- 
in" 40 poor chil- 
dren to read the 
Bible. 


A National school at 
Hntiulle for 300 chil- 
dren, erected by the 
Butterley Company for 
the exetushe bench t of 
their own workpeople. 


450 


5 or 6 perches. 

160 

. . . 


• • * 

• • 

&•> 

1 rood 

5 perches. 


3.000 

An endowment of 
oOO/.priucipal.and 
6/. a-year arising 


T*o small villugc 
schools. 

19 

192 

. . 

. . 

* . 

from land. 

. . 

. . . 

• • 

• • 

132 by 22 

32 by 22. 

*962 





70 

72 by 50 


1,500 

A small endowed 
grammar school. 


School at present held in 
the tale juror house. 


240 

1 100(1. 

Ilcftiduc of site. 

1,400 


.* * • 

• • 

348 

1840 > auls. 

1 

. .V- 

2,000 



A Sunday school held at 
a Dissenting meeting- 
house. 


70 

1/00 yards. 

2,868 

. 

Pumpheli free- 

school. 

40 

* 


293 

■100 aq. yds. 

An unenclosed 
common. 

1.313 



Two or three private 
schools. 


300 

1 4 au acre. 

1 of an acre to 
each school. 

1,500 

. . . 


A Dissenting school ; 
twodume schools. 

60 

144 

5 

710 fe e t. 


400 

1 • s 

. • 

Two small dame schools 


5 

61 l 

210 bj 80. 
5000 feet. 

Residue of site. 

4,500 

The “ Bell ’’ Fund 


The Madras College . . 
The Fishers’ scl col * . 

800 

80 to 100 

160 ; 
5 

Residue of site. 

80 

A 

• • • 

! 

Only dame schools . . 

QQn 

. i 
1 

fill 


* Continual on pages 830, 831. 
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■j 



, 


Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 

.X ^ 

£ 

-n ' 






9 ‘ 






li 


At 


i 

| 

i 

s 


‘IS 

t 

0* 

< 


* 

i 

i 

i 

E .. 

{< 

As 

‘ Mfrt 

if 

•c a 

i! 



i 

Si 

c 

' £ 

4 

J2 

8 

a 

Fences. 

1 

I 

• 

I. 

i 

Total est 
Expena 

%> 

Amount 

JSociety 

them. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

~r 

£, 

if 

£. 

£. 







* 



• 

r 


Mawdesley • • • 

10 

220 

• • 

• • 

• • 

\ • 

• • 

230 

105 

• • 


Morwiostow . . , 



Legal 



• • 

• r 

200 

66 



Ninebanks . . . 

. • 

40 

expenses 

6 





46 

29 

5 Durham 
Diocesan 












Board. 


Oldham . . . . 

• * 

* • 

Legal 

• • 

- • • 

* • 

• • 

2337 

400 

23 

Queen 

300 N. S. 





expenses 






[Dowager 





650 

20 




720 


305 10 






Legal 

exiwnses 



85 




41 


Thuming . . . * 

* • 

. 70 

10 

Legal 

2 

3 


• • 

10 Hunting- 
don Board. 





expense* 




» 

355 10 

.90 



Tanfield, , , , » , 


200 

5 10 

f 4 

30 


120 

50 N.S. ; 25 







l)ioce«nu 

Board. 







Ashjton- under* . 
Lyue. 


66 12 C 

Legal 

expenses 




• • 

119 16 8 

31 5 

15 


Llanelidan . . • 


2 

. , 

2 10 


54 14 2 




Legal 
& oilier 
expenses 




• 

737 

474 

60 N.S. 



Broadwipsty . . 


TOO 

22 15 

• • 

• • 

14 5 

• • 

i 

'Bradford, Deusy 

, , 

, , 

. . 

. 


. . 

, . 

548 3 6 

55 



I1»U. 

Shelve 








160 

119 


t 

i 

Wimborne, ’Miu* 



Legal 

expenses 





* 

505 12 2 



440 

700 

4 

. . 

50 

. 

, , 

1194 

• • 


ster. 

4 


Legal 









Holt, Dorset . . 

500 ’ 

expenses 

4 

! 



150 

654 

22J7 10 

100 N.S* 

f 
* ; 



Legal 
& other 

i 

i > 









Barkiugside . . . 

[ , , 

3 $3 

expenses, 

25 


60 1 


80 

550 

150 

35 N.S. ; & 
Barking 

t 











Church 


I 



Legal 







Union 

Sbciety. 

[ 

Butterfcigli . . . 

• . 

71 

expense* 

i 


. . 

. . 

. . 

75 

8 

20 

Diocesan 

• 

St Attire* . . . 

# t 

, , 

ft • 


.. 



1000 

500 

Board. 


Seaviogtoo . . « 


200 

4* 


c» 


• • 

220 

80 






Amount derived from Sale of 
ol'l School-house, or from 
Sale of IVrochiaJb property. 


829 


pp. 826i 827.] from ParBamenttiry Gtimf iit 1842-1843. 



Declined. 



Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under several 
Heads. 


Description 


Application. 


To obtain Aid in 


I j £ i* 


S *5 

§ f I 


18 12 Dec. 22 The erection of a school- Rndry 
house. i 


1843 Jan. 3 Ditto 


Manninghara , 


- — • March 8 Ditto ....... Dittlshnm . . 

Feb. 21 Enlarging and fitting up Pittenwecn .. 

a house to be con- 
verted into a school- 
room. 

1842 May 9 The erection of a school- Castle Eden. . 
house. 


•Oct. 18 Ditto 


1843 Feb. 2 Ditto 


Stratford St. Mnrv 


1842 Aug. 5 Ditto Hoddesden . . 


April 5 Ditto 


• July 18 I Ditto 


1840 Nov. 7 Ditto 


1843 March? Ditto Virginia Water 

A 


1 Churchwardens aft# Overseers 


Scotch. 13 


N. 2 4 


N. 1 and Churchwarden* 


Parochial. 1 and Churchwarden* 


N. 2 1 


1 and Churchwardens 


18.J2 May 23 Ditto .... 


Glasgow. Martyr’s Scotch Kirk Session, and 12 resident gentry. 
Parish. i till 

Burton-on-Trent . National . . 4 


1842 Nov. 16 Ditto ; I Biggleswade . . I N. 1 j 3 


1843 Feb. 24 Ditto ....... Newton- in -Mot* ' N. 2 I 

tram. j 


'1848 April 30 Ditto . . 

1843 March 17 Ditto . . 


Pitminster 
[ Derby . . 


British I 8 , • • j 



from Parliamentary Grant m (j 842-1843. 


831 


Extent of 

irom 
as- . 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

nr 



+.3 





c § . 
|lf 



£ tf 

H 

.2 a 


a ' 

8 


§ 

Site. 


Q 8 
) ns 

■sg 


O 


1 

a 

6-:i 
%- £ +■> 

Play-Giound. 

r< 

3 0 3 

m 

(fame and Character. 

0 

V 

Name and Character. 

Number oi 
Taught. 

~ -j 

gas 

■1** 

12]»erc^f. 

• 

m 


• 

A Sunday school . . . 
A day school held, kept 
in a small room adjoin- 
ing the Independent 

•• 

50 * 






Chapel. 



1210 sq. yds. 

Residue of site. 

4,000 

..." 

• • 

A temporary National 

school. 

* 

80 

300 

j of an acre. 

A few' poles 

950 

* 

. 

Three dame schools, be- 

, 

150 

only. 

230 yards. 

1,399 

None, but the parish 

sides the Church school. 


155 


, , 



school. 





4 of an acre. 


1,100 





344 

{ an acre. 

i of an acre. 

640 

Au endowment of 7 /. 

• • 



108 

34* by m 


300 



Parish school-room . . 

C5 

C9 

244 by 50 


2,170 

An endowed school 


Hoys’ school, supported 
by a private gentleman. 


182 


for 50/. 









The proposed school, now 








held in a hired house. 



1 rood. 

80 sq. ft. 

632 

. . . 

• • 

Two Sunday schools . . 


81 



700 



One National school . . 


400 

{ of hu acre. 

d of an acre. 

991 

. . . 

. . 

i 

A school at the Paptist 
Meeting house. 

• . 

200 

1 acre. 

i an acre. 

800 

An endowed scliocl 


A National school at 

, , 

166 


at Egham. 


Englefield-green, Hoys 
and girls’ school at i 
Stroud. 


• 



, 

800 sq. yds,- 

2 pieces about 

4,995 

• • • 


Proprietors of St. Rollox 


400 

40. ft. square 




Works. 




„ each. 






550 

8151 sq. yds. 

A separate 

5,000 

A Grammar school 

60 

. . . 

. . 

yajrd for eucli 


endowed by Abbqt 






school. 


Deane. 

A school endowed 

30 

• • • 


9 * 

, 



by n Mr. Richard 





901,y 25 ft. 

40 by 26 ft. 

3,800 

Allsop. 


National and Sunday 
school. 

310 

133 

100 by 80 

Residue of site. 

7,501 

. . 

# % 

A Sunday school held 

291 

566 

i 


in an empty cotton-mill. 
Sunday school, Metho- 
dist 

Another Sunday school, 

. r t 

100 

* . 




1*450 gq, ydj t 





180 

102 

sometimes used as a 
day school. 

180 yds. 

35*, 000. 

A free grammar 
school. 


A National school . . . 
Twu ditio • . 

•Wo 

200 

f 621 






Four infant schools . . 

250 

. . 




1 


OneWesleyun school . . 

60 or 70 

• * 


Continued on pages 63 1, £33, 
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— 

* • 





>x 

►> V) 



Total estimated Expepse o£ School Buildings. 


A 

£ 

S 1 









~ 1 


•«** 





s 




w 


11 

At 




1 


i 

m 

§ 

* 

3 

1* 

. 5.1 

ll 



1 


◄ 



X 

a 

«z 




Site. 

1 

1 

I 

48 

m 

M 

1 

Fences. 

.a 

9 

u 

K 

X 

m 

-s' 

|l 

pO- 
& 0 

JL 

1 11 


£. 

£ 

£. • 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


Kudry 

* * 

€6 

• • 

' ‘ * 

2 2 

• • 

35 

103 2 

28 

20 N.S. 

Mannlngham « . 


350 

J M 


100 


150 

650 

350 





Legal 






* 


DitUsliam . . . 

35 

205 

20 

. . 

25 , 


. . 

345 

108 

35 N.S. 

tfttenween . . . 


100 

66 




80 

246 

70 


Castle Eden . . . 

• . 


Other 


. • 


( 

140 1 

900 

28<i 

50 

Diocesan 

Stratford, St. Mary 


140 

ezpenses 

20 




300 

160 

Society. 

33| 










Diocesan 











Society. 

Fo*ton 

f T 

f t 





, . 

40 

15 

, , 




Legal 







J 

Hoddetden . . . 

• * 

’350 

expenses 
7 12 6 

Legal 



200 

557 12 6 

303 9 6 

i 

Wood hunt . . . 

25 

120 

15 

5 

10 


• • 

175 

,42 

25 N.S. i 36 
Huntingdon 

Board. 



Mold on 

95 

820 






915 

555 


Architect 
& legal 










U pottery , . . 

. . 

360 

expenses 

45 

• . 

24 


101 

530 

265 

. . 

Virginia Water . 

f , 


. . 

# # 



, , 

500 

300 

30 N.S. ; 10 




Legal 






Winchester 
Board ; 30 


Glasgow, Martyr’s 
Parish. 




& other 
expenses 

70 16 & 






Windsor ami 
Eton Uniou. 

200 1 9 

9029 

117 14 

•,* 

25 10 . 

* • 

1516 H 9 

320 

• * 

Bngtou-on- Trent. 

* 

4 

120 

600 

1 

120 

* • ,*» 

80 

15 


i 935 

378 

100 N. S. 

' j 

Biggleswade . • 
N*4fem-in»Mot* 





1 


■* 

615 

120 

130 

trap 11 * 










i 











air.;-.: 

1 i 

5 


970 

150* 


:: 

J 

fco 

183 12 6 
1# 400 

7 $ . 











Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

Object of Application. 

of 



Receipt 



of 

Xe obtain Aid 4n 


Application. 


- , * 



1842 Nov.16 The erection of a school- Sedbergh .... 1). , . . .1 « .1 . .1 ft 

house. . Ill 

1843 Feb. 7 Rebuilding school, and Cranbrook . . . National . . . . I . . I . . • . «. 

, erecting a master's 
house. 

- — Much 18 The erection of a school- St. Helen’s, St. N. 1 ChurehwaWens and two other 
house. Thomas. persons. 

1842 Oct 6 Ditto Ashfordby ... N. . . * . I . . I . . | . . | . • I . 


1843 Jan. 30 Ditto Steep N. 1 Cli 

-—March 3 Ditto Stotfold .... 1 Ch 

1841 March 12 Ditto . Stockton .... N. 2 . . 

t 

1842 Dec. J5 * Ditto North Cerney . . N. 24 


1 Churchwardens and Overseers 

1 Churchwardens and Ovetlcers 


1843 Jan. 6 Ditto 

* April 3 Ditto 


1841 Ang. 4 Ditto 

1843 March 22 Ditto 


Jan. 11 Ditto 


B ugla w ton 

Brading ; . 


N. 14 


Low Moor . ^ 
High Littleton 


3 3 and 2 Churchwardens 

1 3 . . | . . | . • I • 

1 4 and Churchwardens 


■ Feb. 4 | Ditto ....... Lawton . 


N. 4 1 


1842 Sept. 22 Ditto Northallerton.. N. 3 


■ Feb. 22 The erection of a school- Trumpington • . 
house, and to purchase 
* and repair a cottage 
fora master’s residence. 

• Nov. 25 For a further grant of Port Glasgow 4 , 
200 /., to enable the pro- 
moters to open *the 
upper story of th^ 
building as a school- 
room. 


N | ) I Churchwardens and Overseers 









835 


from Parliamentary Grant in, 1842-1843. 


Extent of 

s* 

r 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

JMf 

i * 







ih 

fci 

, 


.g! 

H 


n 

1 


a 

8 




Name and Cha* 

iS 


O 


Site* 

Play-Ground. 

§0 j 

racter. . 

. 0 

Name and Character. 

•s . 

c£j 


•5 4 





u 



*|3 




If 

!!| 



l* s 




z** 


». 

• 







fiOjby 60 ft. 

150 yds. 

2,300 


1 

NaUonalschool 

• . " 

250 

1 *»f nn acre. 

60 ft. Bq. in 

# s 

5/. and a bouse • . 

12 

Two dame school ; two 


266 

each yd. 




infant school. 


Unlimited. 

Residue of site. 

3,000 

• • • 

, , 

A private school^ Mrs. 

38 

550 





Greenall. 


234 aq. yds. 

, . 

467 

5/. per annum, left 

. . 

. . . 

. . 

81 



by Mr. Morris Cam 
for the free educa- 
tion of six j>oor 
children. 








1 acre. 

50 ft. sq. 

1.027 

. . . 

. . 

National school; two 

, , 

144 




private schools. 


10 iods. 

, • 

561 

• . • 

• 

. . . 

, , 

90 

33 ] teles. 

9 or 10 poles. 

1,026 

A small endowed 
schooi for boys. 


A girls’ school .... 

• * 

173 

i of an acre. 

Residue of site. 

420 

A amnll house, let 

, . 

58 

60 



at 2/. 12 x. 



* 

06 by 40 ft. 

40 by 36 ft. 

667 


•• 

None "but dame schools 

• * 

120 

342 aq. yda. 

• . 

2,000 

. . . 

. . 

Church Sunday school ; 
three Methodist Sun- 

• • 

• 27 a 

62 by 32 ft. 

l2Q by 63 ft. 

1,866 



day schools; three or 
four dame schools. 

An infant school, sup- 
ported by Lady Maria 
Oglander. 

24 

196 

, , 

, , 

4,000 

• • . 

. . 

Hays’ and girl’s school . 

; , 

130 

i of an acre. 

50 by 47 ft. for 

1,111 

. . 

• . 

... 

. . 

ISO 

eacli school. 






-6 8<{. yda. 

Residue of site. 

1,510 

A small cottage, 

# , 

A school in Wodstone . 

20 

177 


garden, aud field. 


A school in Orfnrd . . 
A Kotnun Catholic 
school. 

30 

■ 100 







24 by 20 ft. 

60 by 30 ft. 

1,000 

The interest 8f 10/. 


A school for 120 infants, 
supported by Mr. Law- 
ton; a school for 70 
girls, supported by Mrs. 
Lawton ; a Sunday 
school for 120. 


113 










125 by 47,ft. 

47 by 15 ft. 

3,316 

Rame’s charity, 

4 

National school, boys . 

100 

465 

each school. 

41 As. 

Kettlewell's ditto, 
10 /. 

10 

Ditto, girls 

90 








‘ * 




Grammar school . . 

4 








free 




Nearly an acre. 




boys. 




A. small garden. 

750 

An estate of 21 acres, 
18/. 

1 

4 

i 

Two dame schools; a 
school ; three day 
schools for girls, main- 
tained by Mr. Foster. 

' 1 


:ii7 




Continued on pages 838, 839. 
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Total eitimatvd Kxpen 

o * >♦*..! J*. 

»e of School Buildings. 


, i 

a a 

At 

fli 

« . 

.1 

J 

4 

*; a 

a 1 

£ » 

s 

i 

* 

n . 

* J - 

Eh 

6 

a 

V 

a 

■I,- 

S 

t §• 

‘ s- 

m' 

s 

• a - 

3 

h 

& 

•rt | 

' a J 

x t 
t£ 
§5 

« < 

.If- 

y £> a * - 

11; 

‘05 

g-ifi 

2 X ® 


£. 

£. 

£. 

Legal k 
<Hlrcr ex. 

£. 

t 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


Sedbergb .... 

20 

247 

14 

• • 

18 


• • 

308 

112 5 3 

• • 

Crnnbrook . . . 








900 



SL Helen's, St. 
Thomas. 


•• 



V 

. . . 



200' 


Asljfordby j . . . 

117 

200 






317 

Rev. J. D. Burnaby 
will give 40/. to- 
wards the erection 
of the school 20/. 
a-year. 

Lyoton 

• * 

184 

Leg. ex. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4° 

50,N. S. 

Steep • . 

1 5 

130 

11 1 

«* • 

5 

. . 

. . 

147 0 

132 1 

, , 

Slotfold. • t . . 

• • 

680 

• • 

Leg. ex. 

* • 

• • 


• * 

.362 

• • 

8tockton . . . . 


94 17 

IS 5 

5 

3 8 



121 10 

52 7 

15 

Worcester 

Diocesan 

Board. 

North Cerney . . 

1 < 


621 9 10 


Legal 

expenses 




213 

40 

30 N. S.; 30 
from Dr. 
Warnford’s 
fund. 

Buglawton* . . . 

50 

30 

Legal 

expenses 

30 




731 9 10 

261 1 

100 N.S, 

Brading .... 

• • 

474 16 

20 

• • 

80 

• • 

190 

764 16 

520 

50 

Low Moor . . . 




■ . . 




120 



Hi|h Littleton . 

’so 

*270 

Legul 


*1*5 

• • 

* • 

285 

95 

• • 

Padgate .... 

6 

430 

expcuses 

12 

Legal 

expenses 

5 

' * 

• • 

453 

180 

50 N. S. 

Lawton 

” 

285 

30 

10 

20 

10 

100 

455 

15 

v 20 

Northallerton . . 

> 


605 


Repairs 

to 

cotta go 

45 



650 

231 5 6 


Vrampington . . 

• l , ^ 

423 

257 

15 

fee. 

100 

• • 

• • 

• • 

797 

697 

• • 

Port OUfgcw . . 


• f 

1 


















Statistics of AppHcutiohs f w Aid 


Object of Application 


To obtain Aid to 


Application. 


1843 April 5 ' The payment of a debt HolbecX & Woit- British 
of mi. lev.* 

— * — i,15 The enlargement of the Holywell Collicrv B. 

i school 

T848' Dec. 7 The erection of an In* Huddersfield, National 

fant school. Trinity. 

|843 May S Tito repair aud altera* Brandon .... - N 
tian of schooHionse. 

4— • ,, Repairing and fitting up Norton Bavant . N. 

; n Cottage as a school- 

honse. 

4*— 'April 87 Purchasing a Chapel Portland, Isle of N. 

s belonging to tlje Primi- St.John, 

f tive Methodists, to he 

t converted into a Girls* 

1 school. 

The erection of a school- Juckfield .... N. 
hops©. * 

Rebuilding school . * . Jews* Free School, . . 

* Bell-lane, Spital- 

t fields. 

■A— Feb. 14 Thg erection of a new Biddeuden- 

} school in lieu of tlie 

' . present school 

• „ 2 Th© completion of school- Bishop’s Caftle . N. 

house. 


K4? Apr. 20 

i 


N amber of Trustee* uuder several 
Heads. 


I Description B 

of -5 


i Mil 

o o £ is pc. 


l|l4$ Aug. 16 The erection of a school- Nnpton . 
1&4Q Sept. 8 Ditto «••••*.. Salehou* 


1^43 July 26 I Ditto 


Great Warley . 


Churchwardens and Overseers 


-i— June 2 Ditto Glasgow, St 

i , Mungo’s. 

1 Feb. 19 Enlarging school-rooms, Stanwix . . • 
• | and erecting rooms for 

. the master and mis, 

. tress. 

1$43 F<b. 17 The erection of a school- Wethersfield . 

I house. 


Scotch. The Ministers and Elders 


. Ditto Green. 

26 Ditto Moulton .... 

^l|l2rMay 23 Ditto . Salford, St. Bar* 

; tholomew. 

^1^3’Feb. $8 Ditto . Arketded . . , , 


1 r Churchwardens and five others 



from Parliamentary Grmt in 1842 - 1843 . 839 


Extent of 

F 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

Number of Children to be 1 
provided for in Schools, six j 
square feet for each. J 

Site 

PUy-Gro|md. 

Population of D is trie 
which Children, w 
semble. 

Name and Character. 

a 

21 

2 

8 

e 

a J 

it 

Name oOd Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 


~9~ 

' • • 

... 

% 


;; 



7,000 to 8,000 




Trinity Church Na- 
tional School. 

... u'< 

400 

105 

. . 

. . 


. . . 


... 


42 





. • 



77 


» 






• • 

57 by G4 feet' 

Two small 
court-yards. 

2,007 

934 

A day school • . . 

The interest of 10/. . 

50 

Sunday suhools belong- 
ing to the Church and 
to the Independents. 
Dame schools. 

The present school . . . 

80 

183 

78 


Residue of 
site 

642 

... 

• • 

A Church Sunday school 
A Baptist Sunday school 

<0 

81 

IGj by 50 feet 

65 by 20 feet 

10 perches 

2,355 

600 

1000/. bequeathed by 
Hugh Jones. 

• • 

Two dame schools . . . 

20 

870 

75 

9/1 *q. yds. 

i of au acre. 

230 sq. yds., 
264 toys, 
i of mi acre. 

4,500 

1,720 

Ditto ..... 

Dil ^ 

• • 

Ttr» private adventure 
schools. 

60 

373 

2i)0 

•>G square ft. 


1,720 

An endowment, 20 
boys 20/. per anuum 
Ditto 20 girls 

18/. ditto 

Ditto 20 boys 

and 'girls, 5/. >per 
annum, and a cot- 
tage. 


* 

< 

240 

1 rood 

124 by 60 ft. 

110 by 80 ft. 
_ 2400 ft. for 
“ each sex. 

300 

1,595 

'. . . 


Dame schools . . » . 

• • 

-7 

210 

j *28 &([. yd,. 

4 

\ 5,000 

... 


• • 


754' 

' 14 *1- rods. 

i 


’ 497 



A datae school . . . • 


78 


4 


Continued on pagei 842, 843. 






840 Statistics of Applications for Aid . [Cqnlinucd from 





old School- ho u *c, or from 
sale of Parochial Property. 


p. 838, 839*3 from Parliamenta'rij Grdnt in 1842-1843. 


Decision ot 
the 

Applicants. 


If if 

|S 



school, which am.miii to loO/. per aiiuum. 


108 6 6 20 18 6 . . 


443 15 to 18 5 or 6 


Id. 

weekly 
per child. 


25 30 

. . 85 


In addition to former 
groat of 50 /. 


52 10 

I 52 10 ' 

4 

’ 30 1 

i 

20 

j 20 

40 

i 19 


• . j Refused 
. | Refused 

• I Refused 

65 1 50 


90 ■ 30 

270 10 25 


12 $. 

per week. 


Caunol be stated at present 





842 


Statistics of Applications for Aid 











843 


from Pa)-UameMdnjGrant in 1842 - 1843 . 


■ 




JSS. 




Extent of 

]* 

-3 

Endowments iu District. 

-A- 

Existing Schools in District not 1 
Endowed. j 

£.a 

** w 

Si 

lL; 

r.» 


- 

i* 

5 ? 


g 

•3 


a 

at 

2 

Site. 

I*iay-Gr<mml. 

*!• 

S s . 

Naitoo and.Chnvacier, 

2 

o 

0 

Name tad Character. 

r3 

o 

o 






uoX 

ut 2. 



■gM 

Rig 


25 to 

§ « 


If 

k3 ? 
|g". 



&** 






i63 «q. yds.* 

. 

4,000 

King Edward IV.’s 

255 • 

Independent Sunday 


492 




school. 


school. 



70 by 80 

, . 

3,620 

An endow nient of 


Dissenting school* . . . 

. 

253 




l)r. Suitces for the 






1,800 

clothing and edu- 
cation ot 12 girl*. 


f 



{ of uu aero 


• • 


• • 

210 



2,300 



Dame schools 


100 

of au acre 

TO *<j. ft. (hr 

2,000 



A Roman Catholic 


150 


each play. 




'school. 




ground. 

1,400 

Mr. Dean’s egnev 


Dame schools 


250 




of 500/., producing 
17/. 





'JO bv 10 ft. 

, 

6,000 



Sunday schoodhbf the 


600 


Residue of 




Church and Dissenters. 



100 by -12 ft 

80O 

• t 0 


Parish school built bv 


100 


tile. 




the heritors. Three 



20 by 15 yds. 





schools built by private 
subscriptions. 



A small court 
around the 
school. 

GO0 

• 

. . . 


A Dissenting day school 
\ Sunday school. 


120 

2 100 ( 14 , 1(1 


! 1 ,200 

. 


Three or four dume 


156 

1'L'llllCft 


1 



school. 



1 au.icio 

Residue of 

1 2,000 



A few small dame schools 


563 


die. 





* 

30 perches. 

Residue of 

700 



A Roman Catholic dame 


90 

302 84. yds. 

: «bj 14 yd,. 

site* 

3,500 

Bow dler's charity 
fur the education 
and clothing of 30 
buys and 20 girls. 


school. 


340 

150 i.<|. yds. 

650 

# * ! 

A fchool near Heapey 

Chapel. 


90 

312 

■ 


'"*■> S({. Jtlj,, 


3,121 

Grammar school . . 
liaiJord Fice school j 





■ • 


750 


• a 

A school counectod with 
the Established Church 

GO to 10 

98 

' • 


SCO 

... 

• 4 



78 

1 nu acre. 

About half , 

510 


• 0 

One swal ischool-room • 


116 


tht bite. | 


* * * I 

« * 


• 1 

. , 


Continued oh pogn 848, 847. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid [Continued IroiJ 



At 


Birmingham, St 
Mark’s. 

Te ut«r den . . . 

Dean Forest, St 
I^ulV. 

Waksriog, Great 

Bredicot . . • • 

New have:] . . . 

; 

Chesham . . . j 

ColoUburgh • • 

Holyhead .... 

Wookey . . . . 

Gloucester, St 
Jdine . 

SwaHowcliffe . . 

Shrewsbury, St. 

Julian. 

White Coppice • 
Rngekjr . ’ . 

Mickleham . . . 

Leavttden • . • . 

K inlet 

Burster, St, Paul’ 


















Amouut derived from other 


. 842, 843.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 




Estimated Incttne of School. 



Decision of 
the 

Applicant*. 


237 19 8 37 1 6 


. . 2/f. 

weekly 
I per child. 
61 6 1 21 16 2 


110 35 . . I . . j 20 | . . | 55 

72 Annual subscriptions amount to llOf. for ihe support of this 
school ami another at Rochford ; no other source ofincome 
liesides the children's pence. 


249 13 10 20 10 .. 

for two . 
yean, from 
Diocesan ; 

j Board of | 

Educatloo.i 

Ill 8 .. I 89 1 17 89 . . ! 77 


230 40 


55 Ladf M. Stanley has promised one-half the Master's salary i 


133 18 40 or 50 30 i 


95 5 

probably, 

620 70 or SO 


215 30 


80 18 lo 20 


35 63 


.. r. 


20 ! 20 I . , 


11) 53 


15 to 20 j 10 
annual 
' sermon it 
j reqaired. 


l T ncci tain 0 to 15 




846 


Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

Object of Application. 


N 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Description 

of 

School. 

Clergy or Ministers. 



I 



1S43 June 13 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Ipswich, St. 

Helen’s. 

N. 

2 

March 17 

Rebuilding school and 
master’s house. 

Hurst auil Rus* 
combe. 

N. 

2 

June !3 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Yaxham .... 

N 

3 

i 

1842 Oa. 27 

Ditto 

Grangdcn rarra 

K. 


1843 May i? 

i 

Dit'o .... . * 

Southampton, St. 
Mary. 

N. 

o 

1843 Feb. 2d j 

Dit'o 

Ro^*, Mayo . . . 

N. 

3 

1843 Fib. 10 j 

Ditto 

Moreton Eye . . 

1 

N. 

o 

• Juue IS ; 

Ditto «..•<*. 

Uoscustle • • • • 

N. 

N. 

j 

3 

„ i 

Ditto 

* 

Sheffield, St. 

Paul’s. 

3 

1 

i 

Ditto 

Littleporl .... 

N. j 

i 

-t- 

i 

1842 Jan. 1 ! 

C jU’.i rtin<,» two cottages 
into .i scho>lhot:se, and 

1 

Adbnstou . . . . 1 

1 

i 

x. ; 

2 ! 


i*;ii'l**nee for the 

i 

j 

! 



nia.ter. 




1813 April 4 

The election of a school* 

Orlingbury . . , j 

N. j 


4 

i 

house. 



f 1842 Jan. 3 1 

Ditto 

i 

Holton lr- Moors . * 

1 

N. ! 

g j 

1843 Jane 20 | 

i 

July 12 | 

i 

Ditto 

I If M Sfl ... . 1 

N. • 


Ditto 

Twyford, Hants . 
f 

N. 

! 

i 


Heads. 


I j Churchward* mmnd Dmsrors 


847 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 


Extent at 


Endowments iu District, 

Existing Schools iu Distiict not 
Endowed. 

m 





i 


mmmm a 

[91 



i' ' 


a 


a 



sj 


£ 

■o 


•5 

a 

-3 5/j - 

1.5 t 



°3 


6 


6 


Site. 

Play-Ground. 

g° 

Same and Character. 

o 

Name and Character. 


°-r 2 


3-si 


14 


Jf’x 


1 

« 

gjs 

r>* 


.M 


p,. 

fit 

z — 

-l#_ 




• 




f>5 by 33 feet. 

Hois', 41 by 

2*> It. i»irls r , 

7,325 



A charity school .... 

60 

287 


2d by 12 ft. 

1 







0 in. 

10 by 50 ft. 

2,339 

Tolehnmpton’s lite- 

10 

1 

National school . . , 1 

ICO 

210 


quest, tor educating 
and clothing, 20/. 


A prh ate charity school. 1 . 

Three dame schools. 








Lady 1). Harrison's 

5 






l**qucst of 11. 18s. 
6rf., to be applied 








to the National 








school on condition 








of eight boys ,ie- 
ceiling inslructiou 





12*4. yds. 

]2 by 3 yds. 

450 

B ratis. 

• • 

A Sunday school and 
dame school, both of 

• • 

123 






which will be meiged 
iu the projtosed schools. 


132 

G5a b<{. yds. 


300 

11 acres of Land at 
Haddcnhnm.in tiio 

• • 

. . • 



ISO mj. yds. 

30 by 20 ft. 

15,000 

Isle of Ely, 30/. 

. • 

National school . . . . 
Tiiuiiy Chattel school . 
Au iuiaut school, chiefly 

400 

11)0 

140 






100 







in the hands of the 
Wesleyaus. 



50 by 43 ft. 


599 

* * , 

. . 

1m\u .ullage schools or 
\&l lUUl MZtff* 

• • 

130 

103 by GO yds. 

i 

750 





105 



1,107 



Scieral dame schools 


ICO 

12 perches. 




and two other schools. 


. 

1 29L»q t y<]». 

Two small 
ywds, 19 by 
15 each. 

10,000 

3^3 

1 

1 ... 


A Roman Catholic school 
A school bclougiug to 
the independent a. 

"Fue or mx daiue schools 
fbtc school for boys and 

400 

139 

4G2 

400 





I 

i 

j 

! guls. 

1 

1 



! 

i an acre. 

About half 

700 


i 

\ % % 

1 

1 

m 


| 90 


the silo. 

351 

A free -school at 


n ha nrlinnl . . fe t , , 

i 

. . 40 

103 



• • 





Little 11 arrow den. 



1 



1,250 *q. yds. 

9,810 



Wesleyan Methodist j . . 

school. < 

500 




1 


Homan Catholic irhool. 

96 

* 9 l, >’ 20 yds. 

252 sq. yds. 

790 

i 

• • 

A dame school . . . 

•:o 

30 polpj, 

1 

Hoys’, G6 by 
48 ft. (»irU\ 
105 hv 15 fi. 

1,000 

1 

j A free charity school 

i . . 

A subscription sehoo 
for girls. 


90 J 


ContirwtU on page* 850 ! 851 , ^ 
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M* 




Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 


■ £ 
i 

0 0 

“s 

*0 

At 

e 

« 

S 

i 

i 

% 

■< 

u 

0 

£ 

5 

H 

0 

0. 

B. 

< 

m 

1 

t 

a 

V 

(b 

c 

« 

m 

t* 

0 

X 

> 

JS 

i 

S 

• 

i 

1 

w 

1 

1 

ti 

m 0 

** 

Amount Subscribed 
vate Parties. 

li 

SS 

•5, 

0 . 
g a a 

1 * s 
<“ s 


£. 

£. 

£. 


’*£. 

£. 

£. 

£. ' 

£. 





Legal 







« 

1 psw ich, St. He* 

128 11 

•139 8 

expenses 

11 

% 




575 19 

55 

50 N.S.; 100 

leu's. 










Dii covin 





Legal 






Boatd. 

Hurst and Rur 

8 

407 9 0 

35 

expense 

4 1 


138 18 6 

655 8 

380 16 

20 N. S. 

combe. . 



Catting 
& eir»l 





9 




Via ho m 


141 5 

12 

c*prn»e» 

4 



165 5 

TO, 

15 N. 8. 

Gransden Patra . 









90 

20 





Legal 






Cambridge 

Southampton, M. 

90 

200 

25 

expenses 

15 

• 1 


100 

430 

i Board. 

70 at present, but 

Mary. 









expected to raise 




Legal 





about half the re- 
quired amount. 


Ross, Maro . . . 

1 

13 

141 6 

10 

35 

32 8 

. . 

82 17 

3U 11 

93 12 6 

• • 

Moreton Eys . . : 

i 

Boscattle .... 


220 10 

• • ; 

Legal 

'exjM-n«ps 



231 10 

452 

50 

• • 

30 

: 100 

20 

1 1 15 



, , 

151 15 

48 11 

20 N. S. 



i 

Legal 

A other 

j 






j 

Sheffield, St. | 

! 370 I 

; 530 

expense* 

45 


i 10 
| 



985 

6i2 

105 N. S 

Paul's. 




1 

| 

! 




Littleport .... 

120 

000 


! 




720 

120* 

a t 






i * * 



* Value of site given 



i 



i 


♦ 


by the Vicar wlu> 
a ill erect the school 



| 

! 






without further aid 





Us*\ 





than 

is ntitninrd 





exiriihes 





from the Commit- 

Adhuton .... 

• 




&c. 





tee of Council. 

• • 

100 

13 10 

% 3 

i 

i * * 



141 13 

50 


Orlingbury . . . 



j . 

j 

• • I 
, Legal 

! • . 

| 



441 

150 


’ Bolton-le*Moors . 


66/ 2 

74 16 4 

expenses! 
14 16 8j 

120 

i . . 


876 15 

517 


Hoose 



1 i 

1 •• 1 

j 

Legal | 

i 



159 2 6 

43 1 


/Tirytord, Hants . 

i 

130 | 

I 

1 50 

! i 

! i 

ex louses 
i 10 

1 

1 

• • 



160 

100 






Amount ilrriTfil from Sale of 
old School -house, or from 
Sale of Parochial Property. 


pp. 816, 847-] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 


810 



Estimated Income of School, 



*o Decision of 
the 

| Applicants. 


40 7 18 6. 60 


107 18 6 140 


12 

9 

by the 
rector. 

25 

60 

60 

10 to 12 



25 

95 

40 

§ f 

75 

100 

100 


233 18 6 15 I | 3 10 | 18 | . . J 36 10 

402 Then* is no doubt thnl the school will bo efficiently end 
permanently supported liy the present and lutnrc pro- 
prietors of Herrington, Vicar of Kte. 

51 15 16 I 2 { . . | f5 ! . . I 33 


i 15 Subscript ion 60 25 120 200 


94 13 | The school will partly support itself, amt the difference will 
be made up by subscription among tlie landowner*. 



261 

15 

1 

• • , . * 

7 10 

. • 

1 • • 


359 

40 

33 ; . . 

100 


! •* 


04 8 4 

15 13 8 

i 


! 

i 

. » 

l 

60 

30 

io : sc 

i i 

10 

1 


M 10 ! 53 

175 j 250 

63 13 8 43 

I 

76 I 45 
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Statistics of Applications fir Aid 


Pile 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 


Object of Application. 

To obtained in 

L 

At 

The erection of a school- 

< 

Cimpton Bishop 

house. 

Ditto 

| Stoke 11 amend . 


Description 

of 

School. 


Numbtrof Truileei under moral 
llearfi* 


i * ■ g 

i 1 li i 

». ■ s i; t 

a i I i£ e 

-5 j J" i 


March 8 

— — J une 26 


Ditto j Herrington 


'till 

S. 1 Churchwarden* and Overseers 

Parochial 1 Churchwardens and Overseers 


The liq tidationofa debt ClitVroe, St. NaVtnual. J • • . . 

Janies. j 

Rebuilding schod and Middleroy ... N. *5 2 

repairing Master’s . 

house. i 


1842 March 2-) 


The erection of a school- West Walton . . N. 
house. 


1843 Feb- 27 Converting the pr^ent Oldham, St. 
Sunday school into a Peter’s, 
daily school. 

1840 Nov 17 ! The erection of a school* Rockland, Oovor 
S lnm-e. 


1813 Mu) 13 ' Ditto fhxidersfnne • • j 

June 1 ' llxtcuiiingtlicaceoinnio Hull, St. Mark’s . 

dtiiou in tin* school. 

1840 Oct. 21 ! The ercct.on of a school- Arcringtoo, Christ 
) house. Church. 


1842 Sept. 14 >’terlng awl enlarging Deptford . . . . 
school r<K>n». 

— — Jan. II Tim erection of a school- Worrc‘ter, Diglis 
house, Street, 


1843 June 8 Ditto ....... Kirkdule, St. 

M.irv. 


1 and Church* ardeus 





from Parliamentary Grant in 1842 - 1843 . 
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Extent of 

9 

Endowments iu District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

N amber of Children to be I 
provided for iu Schools, six 1 
feet square fur each. 1 

HI to, 

Playground. 

• 

■6* 

h 

= 0 
•3 „• 

ill 

S'omaand Character, 

a 

i 

A 

U 

0 

* t ! 

% Tc 

& 

Name and Character. 

i , 

I ' 

O 

*3 

u J 
*■& 
13 

g — 

i of xu acre. 

| ofun aero. 

58 1 

7 acres of land, 13/. 

• 

• • # 


72 

3 rood*. 

inn acre. 

400 



•f 


73 

i \ of an acre. 

.\n area of 

550 



• • 4 


105 

^ ICO l>y 30 ft. 

1,100 ft. each 
hcIidoI. 
Residue of 

800 



Parish school held in 


65 

site. 


*. . . 


the vestry-room of tho 
church. 




About 1 of 

700 

Land ijhcn l»y Mr. 


• • • 


m 

1 rood, 

•in ncu*. 

1 rood. 

945 

lUiley, 12/. per nu- 
ll um. 

An endowment of 


Da me school 


152 


i 

, 

22/. 


I 



•43 perches. 

i of an acre 

1,200 



i Wesleyan Sunday school 


108* 

for buys, 
llroul walk 
for girls. 

, , 

... 

, 

j ... 

, , 

81 

1-4C2 srp yds. 

ic O sq. y (Is. 

4,000 



A temporary school held 

! • • 

593 

. . 

. . . 

• . 

in a punt shop, in 
which 400 children are 
, taught. 

1 * * * * 

i 

i 

i 

a 

. • 

'72 sq. yds. 


10,000 

i 


I Two National schools . 

i 


563 

80G s(j. yds* 

400 super, yds. 

Helween 



1 

j Evertou and Kirkdale 


260 


4 &5 t 0v0 



school. 

; A school attached to the 
Independent meeltug- 
i house. 

J 

j 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid [Continued from ' 




Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 


& 

►» 

by any- 
naming 

At 

Site. 

School-room*. 

Sd 

a 

£ 

Books & Apparatus. 

Fences. 

J 

i 

£ 

*3 

l 

« 

! 

a 

Total estimated Ex- 
pense. 

Amount Subscribed 
vate Parties. 

Amount Contributed 
Society, or Societies, 
them.' 











%£. 

r 


£. 

£. 

£. . 
Legal 

£. 

« 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Compton Bishop 

• • 

150 


4 • 

10 

• 4 

50 

215 

85 11 

15 

Wells 

Diocesan 

Board. 

Stoke Hamoud • 


217 19 0 

Architect 





217 19 6 

74 

25 

Newport 
Pagnell 
Education 
Board ; 20 
Aylesbury 
ditto. 

Pitiford * . . . 

• * 

219 

22 14 

4 • 

45 

* • 

190 

476 14 

38 

30 N. 8. 

Bonington . * • 

• • 


•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

* 

195 

100 


Clltheroo, St. 
James. 

• * 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• 1 

• • 


» « 

| • 

» • 

Middieioy , , , 

* * 

102 

Legal 
& other 


« 

f • 

93 19 8 

201 14 6 

18 

• « 

West Walton . . 


300 

expenses 

30 




80 

410 

165 

40 N.B. ; 

50 Woods & 
Foiests 

50 L\nn 
Dist. lid. ; 
30 Norw ich 
Board. 

Oldham, St. 

Peter’s. 

• • 

• 4 

• * 

• • 

* 4 

* . 

• • 

• • 

* 4 

* 4 

Bnckland, Dovor 

■ 

229 4 3 



2 10 

*• *■ 

9o 10 

332 4 3 

130 16 

50 N. S.;74 

Gooderstone . . 

i * * 






! 

180 

107 

25 N. 8. 

Hull, St. Mark’s 


• • 



. . 

• • 

< . 


• • 

• 4 

Accrington, Christ 
Church. 

497 

1 

1,60$ 

30 



170 


2,300 

997 


’Deptford .... 



Legal 








Worcester, Diglis* 1 
Street. 

' 200 

700 

expenses 

*0 

Legal 

* * 

• • 

35 

• • 


960 

150 

Kirkdale, St. 

Mury., 

150 

5,938 7 

expenses 

20 

i 

143 



906 8 7 

503 

100 N.S. 
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• 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

S ■ 

A tc 

r.a 


Eitjmated Income of School. 


0 

1 

JS 

Decision of 
the 

Applicants 

Amount derived from 
old School-house, "t 
sale of Parochial Pro 

'S ® 

3 8 

ii 

O w. 

§•3 

So 

a, ‘2 

2g 

<S« 

Annual Subscriptions 
a ud Donations. 

J 

1 

1 

a 

a 

< 

i 

a 

V 

a 

i 

1 

w 

School Fees. 

Other Sources. 

Total. 

Decisiou of Com mi 
Council. 

Accepted. 

’T3 

J 

1 

Q 

£. f 

£. 

• 


£. 

£. 

£. 

* 

• 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 




115 

14 

" 

15 

Id. per 
week 
each 
child. 


50 

50 


30 


68 19 6 

7 



Id. per 
week each 
child ; 2d. 
writing. 


* * 

30 

30 


. • 

. . 

386 

15 

and 

the week 

y pence of 

he childrei 


80 

80 



• 

25 

17 



Id. per 

week 

each 

(fhild. 



32 

32 


. . 

. . 

. . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

* * 

• . 

* • 

160 

160 



26 

157 U 8 

• • 

• • ' 

16 

3d. per 
week 
each 
child. 

■ • 

• ■ 

60 

6) 


' • 

* * 

120 

10 


22 

20 


52 

76 

76 






s- 

• • 




5J0 

500 


i 

20 

57 18 9 

42 13 



35 lo 40 

• • 


27 

27 


i 

! * * 


48 







60 

60 



. . 

. . 

• . 

. ! 

. . 

• • 

• • 

30 

30 


; • • 



1,409 



3d. per 
week. 

:• • 

• • 

590 

590 



. • 

. • 







20 

20 


• . : 


300 

amount 
of Stock 
to bo sold 
out. 

410 



36 * 

* 20 v 

• • 

*0 

300 




350 

40 






150 

150 



* The inleicit of 1,116/, 3r. id. 34 per cent. Heduced Annuities, of which it is proposed to Bell out oOOt towards 
the eiectiou of the proposed school. 






LONndUfc; 

r.iutcd by Wn n am Cr.ovvFF«md Sons, 
Stamford Street. 



